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GENERAL    EDUCATIONAL    ITEMS 


The  Catholic  Women's  League  of  Canada, 
an  organization  whose  influence  promises, 
among  other  big  things,  to  do  much  in  further- 
ing the  aims  of  higher  education  for  women, 
has  lately  been  formed  in  Toronto.  It  has 
already  been  established  in  Quebec,  and  will 
probably  be  nation-wide  within  a  few  months. 
It  originated  on  the  Continent  and  has  power- 
ful branches  in  England,  France  and  Italy.  For 
several  years,  the  city  cf  Boston  has  been  the 
centre  of  an  American  branch.  So  enthusias- 
tic are  the  members  of  this  league  that  before 
long  it  will  doubtless  have  active  centres  in 
every  large  city  of  the  civilized  of  the  globe. 
We  clip  from  the  Catholic  Register  the  follow- 
ing— a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Canadian 
foundation — which  is  warmly  supported  by  the 
approbation  and  personal  interest  of  His  Grace, 
Archbishop  Neil  McNeil  of  Toronto: 

"The  name  is  'The  Catholic  Women's 
League  of  Canada,'  the  motto,  'For  Love  of 
God  and  of  Canada.'  The  League  is  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
God,  and  the  words  'Not  tc  us,  0  Lord,  but  to 
Thy  Name  give  glory,'  are  to  guide  and  give 
spirit  to  the  work  carried  on.  The  emblem  is 
not  fully  determined,  but  blue,  emblemiatic  of 
fidelity,  and  the  white  carnation,  denoting 
purity,  are  to  be  used  by  the  members  in  dis- 
plays and)  decorations. 

"The  aims  of  the  organization  are  to  unite 
the  Catholic  Women  of  Canada  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hierarchy  of  Canada  in  a  bond 
of  Christian   fellow.ship   in   order  to   maintain 


Catholic  principles  and  foster  Catholic  influence, 
to  secure  unity  of  action  among  the  same  body 
for  the  preservation  and  advancement  of  Catho- 
lic rights,  institutions,  organizations  and  inter- 
ests, the  chief  interest  being  Catholic  education, 
academic  and  non-academic.  In  social  work 
they  are  to  act  corporately  for  the  welfare  of 
aggregate  bodies,  to  obtain  representation  in, 
and  aid  the  work  of  national  organizations. 
Under  the  President  and  First  Vice-President, 
various  committees  are  to  exist  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  organization.  The  second  and 
third  Vice-Presidents  have  charge  of  the  com- 
mittees dealing  with  the  various  objects  in 
which  the  League  will  take  interest.  These  are 
chiefly  literature,  history,  science,  music,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  economy,  sociology,  imperial 
and  foreign  events,  citizenship,  immigration, 
child  welfare,  women  welfare,  recreation,  set- 
tlement, hostel,  hospital,  charity  and  local 
events.  One  of  the  committees  is  already  in 
co-operation  with  Lady  Falconer,  President 
for  the  Society  of  Immigration  to  Canada. 

"All  Catholic  women  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership; the  fee  is  nominal.  The  members,  by 
prayer,  work  and  good  example,  are  to  further 
the  objects  of  the  League." 


Some  months  ago,  in  a  leading  foreign  perio- 
dical, devoted  to  altruism,  an  article,  drawing 
attention  to  certain  new  foundations  of  the  Do- 
minican Sisters  in  Forestburg,  Pennsylvania, 
appeared.  These  inchuled  an  orphanage,  a  man- 
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ual-training  school,  a  sanitorium  and  an  aca- 
demy for  the  education  of  young  ladies — all 
on  the  same  ground.  The  circumstance  created 
a  great  stir  and  called  forth  favourable  com- 
ment in  high  places — all  which  was  very  gra- 
tifying. 

One  "M.A.  Cantab,"  however,  took  up  his 
mighty  pen  and  delivered  himself  of  some  sen- 
timents which,  for  the  depth  of  ignorance  they 
betray,  should  have  deprived  him  of  his  proud 
degree. 

"The  spectacle,'  lie  says,  "will  show  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  nursing  of  sick  and  convalescents, 
the  education  of  both  sexes  and  the  care  and 
education  of  orphans,  going  on  at  the  same 
place,  and  wholly  under  the  management  of 
women.  It  shows  that  the  prejudice  against 
the  education  of  women  for  high  place  in  the 
Catholic  Church  is  passing  away  under  the 
fierce  white  light  of  modern  education,  which 
is  emancipating  womon  Irom  tlie  ig  lorax  e  n 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  steeped  the 
weaker  sex  since  the  foundation  of  the  religion 
which  has  its  centre  in  the  Vatican."  For  the 
reason  that  the  writer  of  the  aforesaid  article 
subscribes  himself  "M.  A,  Cantab,"  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  drawing  his  attention  to  thefact 
that  the  ancient  English  University  from  which 
he  was  graduated,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by 
a  Catholic  woman,  St.  Etheldreda,  long  cen- 
turies ago  when  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  England  were  drinking  ale  from  skulls 
and  living  in  wattled  huts,  after  the  manner 
of  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  Oxford,  the 
other  great  University  of  England,  was  found- 
ed by  a  woman,  St.  Frideswide;  the  first  great 
college  for  women,  manual  training  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  hospital  for  both  sexes, 
was  built  by  St.  Hilda,  centuries  before  William 
the  Conqueror  landed  in  England.  These  three 
learned  and  devout  women  were  of  the  same 
strong  race  from  which  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dom- 
inic are  descended,  and  judging  by  the  good 
which  has  followed  from  the  springs  of  educa- 
tion and  charity  planted  by  Sts.  Frideswide, 
Etheldreda  and  Hilda,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 


the  Church,  which  was  the  same  when  those 
saintly  women  of  old  walked  the  earth  and 
which  is  the  same  to-day,  when  these  Sisters 
are  laying  the  foundations  of  great  institutions, 
was  not  in  the  past,  and  is  not  now,  opposed 
to  the  education  of  women. 

The  same  number  of  the  foreign  paper 
which  we  have  mentioned  contains  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  design  for  a  large  statue 
of  Caedmon,"  the  Father  of  English  poetry," 
to  be  erected  at  Whitby,  England.  But  the 
article  does  not  tell  us  that  Caedmon  was  a  Ca- 
tholic priest,  and  that  St.  Hilda  found  him,  a 
cow-herd,  shivering  on  a  sand-dune,  singing 
the  Magnificat,  and  that  she  educated  him,  and 
gave  him  the  opportunity  cf  acquiring  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  the  time.  If  English  poetry, 
in  its  power  and  sweetness,  is  the  delight  of 
all  high-minded  persons  who  speak  the  language 
of  Shakespears;  if  it  'be  one  of  the  soulful  plea- 
sure's which  the  Almighty  radiates  from  His 
throne,  then  we  should  contemplate  with  some- 
thing of  reverence  the  home  where  English 
pcetry  was  born,  and  where  it  was  moulded 
into  life  and  spirituality  by  one  of  the  noblest 
women  whom  God  in  His  love  sent  into  the 
world  to  comfort  and  lead  mankind  upward  to 
the  highAvay  which  leiads  to  Paradise.  St. 
Hilda  of  Whitby  was  this  noble  woman.  She 
is  chiefly  known  by  students  devoted  to  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  as  the  founder  of  the 
manufacture  of  jet,  a  business  which  has  ex- 
isted from  her  time  to  the  present  day  in  the 
town  where  she  built  the  first  factory,  and  she 
is  recognized  by  students  of  maritime  mattens 
as  the  inventor  of  lighthouses.  The  mariners 
of  her  time  who  plied  upon  the  seas  of  Britain 
always  said  a  prayer  for  "Hilda,  the  founder 
of  God's  beacons." 

St,  Hilda  was  a  princess,  the  niece  of  the 
first  king  converted  by  St.  Augustine.  Brought 
up  in  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  she  devoted  her 
time  to  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
and  employed  her  needle  in  making  rich  hang- 
ings and  vestments  for  churches  and  priests. 
It  was  believed  by  her  parents,  some  time  be- 
fore her  first  communion,  tliat  she  would  enter 
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an  order  of  women,  and  as  her  years  increased, 
she  more  and  more  turned  from  worldly  affairs. 
Her  mother,  a  queen  of  vast  riches,  dreamt, 
shortly  before  the  'birth  of  Hilda,  that  an  angel 
all  glittering  with  light  opened  the  portals  of 
the  sky  and  flew  down  to  her  bedside,  placing 
a  brilliant  necklace  on  her  bosom,  the  lustre 
of  which  filled  the  kingdom.  ''The  drearn," 
isays  Venerable  Bede,"  was  not  a  dream,  for 
God  brought  it  to  pass  that  saintly  Hilda  was 
the  necklace  which  filled  the  land  with  the 
dazzling  glory  of  Christian  education.  '  Two 
distinct  forms  of  education  united  in  Hilda, 
Roman  and  Irish.  From  the  teachers  at  Can- 
terbury she  received  the  riches  garnered  in 
ancient  Roman  education  exalted  upon  the 
high  plane  established  by  the  Catholic  Fathers 
of  the  Continent;  from  the  priests  of  storm- 
beaten  lona  she  received  that  rich  and  pro- 
found culture  and  solid  education  which,  first 
enkindled  in  Ireland,  sent  out  its  beams 
throughout  the  world,  and  which  is  shining  to- 
day wherever  men  and  women  meet  together 
in  institutions  of  learning. 

At  Whitby  St.  Hilda  established  the  great- 
est and  most  richly  endowed  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  period.  She  taught  men  and 
women.  St.  John  of  Beverly  and  nine  found- 
ers of  important  sees  in  Britain,  Ireland  and 
Germany,  were  her  pupils.  With  the  true  wo- 
manliness cf  a  lady  educated  under  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  she  possessed  the  tact,  self-restraint, 
courage,  endurance  and  wide  range  of  thought 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  period.  The  great 
and  lowly  were  alike  to  her.  Kings  and  princes 
asked  for  her  guidance  in  affairs  of  state ;  fisher- 
men and  plowmen  flocked  to  her  for  advice  in 
the  affairs  of  the  sea  and  the  farm,  children 
were  drawn  to  her  by  a  mystical  power,  wise 
men  sat  at  her  feet  and  drank  in  her  words  of 
wisdom.  In  her  Abbey,  English  literature  was 
born,  for  therein  Caedmon,  the  forerunner  of 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  was  educated  and 
transferred,  like  Amos  of  old,  from  a  herder 
of  cows  into  a  prophet  and  teacher  of  men. 
*     *     * 

A  new  feature  in  the  curriculum  of  Trinity 


College,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  course  in  ex- 
perimental educational  psychology.  The  en- 
tire lower  floor  of  Graduate  Hall  is  thorough- 
ly equipped  for  the  new  course.  Twelve  new 
laboratories,  and  a  lecture  room  are  on  the 
ground  floor,  while  the  upper  floor  is  fitted  to 
accommodate  the  graduate  students  and  others, 
for  whom  single  roomis  were  not  available  in 

the  main  building. 

*     *     * 

Ottawa,  Canada,  is  the  birthplace  of  a  new 
religious  community  to  be  known  as  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Institute  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  community  is  to  protect  and  care 
for  girls  away  from  home.  Mother  St,  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  the  foundress  and  first  superior. 


In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  Min- 
ister of  Education,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Hayes 
Fisher,  recently  stated  that  the  amended  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
higher  education  had  been  presented  to  both 
houses  of  Parliament.  The  Minister's  speech 
had  an  important  bearing  on  Catholic  educa- 
tional affairs.  He  admitted  that  under  former 
legulations  Catholics  had  been  forced  to  suf- 
fer certain  distinct  grievances.  They  were 
compelled  by  their  contributions  to  the  taxes 
to  support  higher  education  in  the  country 
from  which  the  Protestant  schools  derived 
benefits,  but  which  were  denied  to  Catholics 
on  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  regulations 
Avere  drafted.  Mr.  Fisher  said  that  he  had  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  obligation 
rested  en  the  education  authorities  to  frame  the 
regulations  in  such  a  way  that  the  educational 
grants  made  by  the  State  to  the  Protestant 
High  Schools,  should  be  paid  to  the  Catholic 
High  and  Grammar  Schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Fisher's  "conclusions"  will  pass  into 
a  law,  and  that  other  nations  will  follow  suit. 


Madame  Foch  has  cabled  the  League  of 
Catholic  Women,  New  York,  that  she  has  ac- 
cepted vice-presidency  in  the  League. 
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THE    ROSE-WINDOW 


THE  marvellous  rose-window  whose  flower 
blooms  in  the  southern  arm  of  the  tran- 
.sept  of  Notre  Dame,  had  an  obscure 
friend,  a  poor  M^retch  of  a  sculptor,  who  came 
to  see,  it,  on  his  sad  days,  just  as  you  would 
go  and  tell  your  troubles  to  some  kind-hearted 
grandmother. 

For  a  long  time  Gaston  FaJbra  had  admired 
this  immense  stone  corolla  whose  shining  petals 
had  been  raised  in  byngone  days,  by  men  of 
faith  and  genius,  in  the  side  of  the  cathedral. 
He  did  not  fail  to  realize  the  beauty  of  the 
two  neighboring  windows,  of  the  rose-window 
in  thei  western  portal,  a  little  older  and  heavier ; 
of  the  one  in  the  northern  portal,  a  little  young- 
er and  lighter.  But  the  one  to  the  west,  al- 
ready jarred  by  the  organ,  sang  a  little  out  of 
tune,  he  thought,  at  the  ejnd  of  the  long  nave 
dismantled  of  its  glass-panes.  The  northern 
window,  although  of  gigantic  dimensions,  was 
of  a  blue  too  uniform  to  suit  his  taste,  and  the 
sun  never  transfigured  it,  never  came  to  caress 
it  with  its  golde.n  ray,  giving  a  soul,  as  it  were, 
to  old  glass  windows. 

The  southern  window,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  more  beautifully,  day  by  day,  this  mys- 
terious and  splendid  soul.  It  shows  it  in  one 
of  the  wildest  orgies  of  color  that  the  human 
eye  can  contemplate.  That  is  why  Fabra  pre- 
ferred it,  vowed  a  special  tenderness  for  it, 
and  demanded  from  it  consolations  and  joys 
which  he  did  not  solicit  from  the  others. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  loving  it ;  he  tried 
to  make  it  loved  by  others ;  and  when  strangers 
passed  along  the  middlei  aisle  he  raised  his 
eyes  towards  it,  so  as  to  tempt  the  new-comers 
to  raise  theirs  also.  All  did  not  raise  their 
eyes,  alas!  Most  people  resisted  the  sugges- 
tion, traversing  the  noble  basilica  as  though 
it  were  a  railway  station,  only  examining  and 


admiring  on  the  advice  of  Baedeker;  and 
those  who  reiturned  without  casting  a  glance 
on  the  incomparable  rose-window,  he  despised, 
considering  them  plebian,  and  wishing  to  hurl 
insults  at  them,  But  how  happy  he  was  when 
visitors  stood  in  ecstasy  before  his  favorite  win- 
dow ! 

Instinctively  he  would  draw  near  to  hear 
their  praise,  to  see  their  smiles  of  admiration ; 
he  loved  these  people  immediately,  and  was 
grateful  to  them  for  sharing  his  taste,  and 
Avould  have  liked  to  oblige  them  if  he  could. 

One  morning  last  autumn  when  the  sun 
seemed  to  cast  long,  caressing  shadows  on  the 
floor  of  violet  land  rose,  Fabra  made,  once  again, 
a  pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame.  He  had  never 
been  so  sad  or  low-spirited.  The  future 
looked  very  gloomy;  for  two  years  there  had 
been  no  prospe.cts  for  his  art.  Would  there 
ever  be  any  prospects  for  one  so  poor,  who 
had  tried  to  conquer  Paris,  and  whom  Paris 
did  not  want,  to  whom  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion? One  must  be  arrogant  and  rich  to  attract 
to  oneself  the  esteem  of  the  world. 

What,  then,  did  young  Fabra  lack  to  suc- 
ceed as  so  many  others  had  done?  Good  con- 
nections, nc  doubt,  and  a  fashiona/ble  studio 
where  he  could  receive  Parisian  ladies  anxious 
to  be  translated  into  miarble.  Five  or  six  thous- 
and franc  notes  for  his  installation  expense, 
and  perhaps  a  man  of  genius  would  be  revealed. 
Ah !  he  would  have  given  almost  anything  for 
these  five  or  six  scraps  of  paper  that  could 
procure  him  happiness,  that  could  lead  him 
to  glory,  and  without  which  he  would  probably 
end  up  with  the  ragged  brotherhood  seen  in 
the  shadows  of  the  pillars  of  Notre  Dame  near 
the  registers,  trying  to  sleep  because  they  had 
not  breakfasted. 

With  his  melancholy  eyes  Fabra  contemplat- 
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ed  his  friend,  the  immense  south  rose-win- 
dow, whose  many  coloured  petals  shone  in  the 
sun,  and  for  the  first  time  he  reflected  that  an 
arm  of  the  Seine  passed  on  the  other  side  of 
this  rose-window,  a  deep-arm,  where  many 
despairing  men  had  no  douibt  come  to  their 
death  since  the  giants  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
erected  this  church. 

As  he  was  plunged  in  these  gloomy  thoughts, 
Fabra  heard  the  rustle  of  a  dress,  and  almost 
immediately  he  saw  a  young  woman  with  a 
marten  collar  kneel  down  not  far  from  him, 
on  a  low  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  transept. 
Immediately  after  her  arrived  a  man  with  light 
hair  and  a  fur-lined  overcoat,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  guide-book  bound  in  red.  This  man 
remained  standing  for  a  moment  beside  the 
young  Avoman,  then  seeing  that  she  kept  on 
praying,  he  sat  down  behind  her  and  began  to 
read  his  guide-book.  Two  minutes  afterwards 
the  couple  left  and  scarcely  had  they  passed 
the  wooden  railing  separating  the  middle  nave 
from  the  side  nave,  than  Fabra  saw  a  black 
object  on  the  flag-stones  near  the  chair,  occu- 
pied a  moment  before  by  the  man  with  the 
guide-be  ok.  Dazzled  by  the  rose^window,  the 
sculptor  could  not  at  first  distinguish  the  ma- 
ture of  this  object,  but  little  by  little  things 
became  clear  to  his  sight,  and  he  perceived 
that  the  oibject  was  a  purse. 

He  rose  mechanically  to  pick  it  up.  It  was 
indeed  a  purse.  Who  could  have  lost  it? 
Doubtless  the  man  in  the  fur  overcoat  who 
had  sat  there  for  a  moment.  The  object  must 
have  slid  out  of  his  pocket, 

Fabra  turned  his  head  aside.  He  did 
not  see  the  man  any  more;  he  did  not  see  any- 
one. The  part  of  the  mave  which  was  railed 
off  wss  empty;  in  the  side  naves  only,  shadows 
passed,  steps  sounded.  The  man  with  the  fur- 
lined  overcoat  must  have  gone. 

Then  the  sculptor  turned  pale,  as  though 
all  his  blood  had  rushed  towards  his  heart. 
What  would  he  do  with  this  purse?  Carry  it 
to  the  siacristy?  Give  it  to  the  earetaker?  Was 
he  even  sure  that  the  man  would  come  back  to 
claim  it?       Its  owner  probably  did  not  know 


where  he  had  lost  it.  Then  what  would  be- 
come of  this  money?  There  must  be  money  in 
the  purse. 

Fabra  opened  it  with  his  nervous  fingers. 
He  saw  notes  in  one  section,  a  roll  of  bank- 
iioies,  five  Lhcusand,  perhaps  ten  thousiand 
francs ! 

His  bewildered  eyes  sought  the  rose-window, 
and  from  that  height,  from  the  golden-winged 
seraphim,  from  the  saints  in  their  azure  tunics, 
from  the  kings  in  their  purple  mantles,  there 
fell  a  great,  dazzling  light,  that  seemed  to  be 
the  sign  of  heavenly  approbation.  Yes,  he 
would  keep  the  purse.  What  mattered  a  few 
bank  notes  to  two  strangers  who  looked  to  be 
rich?  Any  way,  how  could  he  return  them? 
If  the  sacristans  gave  them  away  it  would  be 
to  the  poor,  and  who  among  the  poor  was  more 
deserving  than  himself?  Yes,  he  would  keep 
them,  and  thanks  to  them,  he  would  win  glory 
perhaps;  he  would  force  his  genius  on  the 
Avorld.  His  own  lucky  star  was  giving  him 
this  alms. 

"What  difference  does  it  make?"  said 
Fabra,  putting  the  purse  into  his  pocket.  And 
he  went  off  trembling  under  the  vaulted  arches. 
But  all  of  a  sudden,  as  he  was  going  through 
the  gate  into  the  first  aisle  to  the  laft,  he  per- 
ceived a  eouple  behind  a  pillar,  the  man  fair- 
haired  and  dressed  in  a  fur-lined  overcoat,  the 
woman  young  and  wearing  a  marten  collar — 
the  strangers  of  a  while  ago !  Instinctively 
'he  moved  away  when  he  saw  them,  but  they 
did  not  even  notice  him.  Facing  towards  the 
south  transept,  they  were  looking  up  at  some- 
thing— the  Rose-Windcw,  the  immense  corolla 
of  stone,  with  its  dazzling  petals,  that  men  of 
genius  and  faith  erected  long  ago  in  the  side 
of  the  venerable  cathedral. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful!"  said  the  wife.  And 
her  face  shone  with  a  smile  of  admiration. 

"Magnificent!"  the  husband  agreed.  "Too 
beautiful  to  be  real !  A  miraele  of  light !  Just 
look  at  those  green  tints,  those  mauve  tints, 
those  medallions  of  fire,  and  that  double  crown 
of  rubies!  Magnifieent !  Incomparable!  No 
rose-window  of  the  thirteenth  century  ever  had 
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such  an  effect  on  me.  It  is  ^better  than  Amiens, 
better  than  Saint  Quen!  Only  Stras^burg  is 
equal  to  it  and  e-ven  then  .  .  .  .!" 

Hearing  these  words,  Fabra  stopped.  He 
looked  at  the  man  who  spoke  so  eloquently  of 
the  rose-window,  and  his  heart  beat  hard,  a 
quick  gleam  shone  in  his  eyes. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  approaching  the  man,  "did 
you  not  drop  this  out  of  your  pocket?"  And 
he  showed  the  purse.  The  stranger  was  sur- 
prised.   He  felt  his  pockets  'hurriedly,  and  be- 


stowed on  the  sculptor  a  look  full  of  gratitude. 

"Why  yes!  How  did  I  do  it?  Thank  you, 
sir,  you  are  exceedingly  kind.  I  had  not  no- 
ticed it." 

But  Fajbra  had  already  fled,  his  head  bent, 
this  time  heedless  of  the  violet  and  rose  caresses 
with  which  his  Friend  seemed  to  pursue  him. 

DOROTHEA    CRONIN,    '20. 
(From  the  French  of  Jean  Rameau). 
Loretto  Abbey  College. 


POWER    IN    RESERVE 


EVERY  human  being,  from  the  man  whose 
breast  is  aglow  with  the  power  of  genius 
to  the  hard-driven  son  of  the  clod,  com- 
mands success  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
reserved  power  at  his  command.  One  has  but 
to  ncte  the  number  of  those  who  fail  from 
early  exhaustion  to  be  assured  of  this  fact. 

For  this  reason,  if  we  would  prosperously 
conduct  the  contest  of  life,  we  should  equip 
ourselves  with  competent  forces,  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral.  Ta  some  purpose  has  it  .been 
said  that  "He  only  organizes  victory  behind 
whose  van  and  corps  of  battle  is  heard  the 
steady  tramp  of  the  army  of  the  reserve."  In 
the  event  of  our  being  sure  of  our  field,  or  of 
our  enemy's  considerately  acquainting  us  Avith 
the  mcment  of  his  intended  attack,  we  might 
come  off  victors  without  calling  into  action 
much,  if  any  reserved  force.  But  in  real  life, 
circumstances  fail  to  adjust  themselves  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  desires,  hence  it  is  that  un- 
less we  are  able  to  contend  with  obstacles  un- 
til we  have  ground  them  to  powder,  qualified  to 
match  cur  little  strokes  of  policy  against  the 
stratagem  of  others,  we  shall  in  many  instances 
be  obliged  to  beat  a  humiliating  retreat. 

Two  small  hoys  once  planned  to  have  a 
snow  battle.  One,  prior  to  the  engagement, 
devoted  some  time  to  the  manufacture  of  his 
weapons;  the  other  took  his  stand  totally  un- 


prepared, and  in  spite  of  his  boast  that  he  had 
a  greater  facility  in  forming  his  balls  than 
his  sturdy  little  opponent,  he  was  in  the  end 
compelled  to  utilize  the  "reserved  force"  in  his 
feet,  when  the  reserved  snow  balls  of  his  com- 
panion whizzed  "to  the  right  of  him"  and 
Avhirled  "to  the  left  of  him." 

The  fact  that  we  are  living  and  desire  to  live, 
is,  perhaps,  the  paramount  consideration  for 
husbanding  our  strength,  for  having  what 
might  be  termed  a  reserved  potency  of  char- 
acter. For,  if  a  man  in  order  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain task,  is  forced  to  work  his  powers  at  their 
highest  tension,  work  becomes  drudgery,  and 
drudgery  and  slow-plodding  are  practically 
synonymous.  It  will  be  found  that  the  "might- 
have-been"  people  in  the  world  expend  more 
energy  in  the  effort  to  conceal  their  defects 
than  would  be  required  to  supplant  that  very 
ignorance  by  knowledge.  In  the  long  run,  it 
is  infinitely  more  easy  to  be  than  to  seem;  per- 
sons may  feign  to  be  what  they  are  not,  may 
play  fast  and  loose  for  a  time,  but  the  un- 
masking comes  sooner  or  later,  their  gorgeous 
coach  is  turned  into  an  ugly  pumpkin,  their 
horses  into  mice. 

Who  are  the  men  who  affect  us  most  in  his- 
tory, in  every-day  life  ?  Are  they  the  men  who 
exhaust  themselves  in  a  single  effort?  Are 
ihev  not  rather  those  men  whose  deeds  arouse 
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an  expectation  that  distances  their  actual 
achievement ;  those  who  have  power  Ijack  of 
tihemselves  by  which,  at  a  moment's  notice  they 
are  able,  to  augment  the  force  already  exerted? 
Have  we  not  seen  a  cat  playfully  toss  a  mouse 
in  the  air,  and  have  we  not  seen  that  cat  utter- 
ly annihilate  its  plaything  in  the  end?  "Was 
the  cat  less  dangerous  because  it  teased  the 
mcuse  before  killing  it? 

Although  power  in  reserve  may  not  always 
prevent  disaster,  it  will  at  least  help  us  to 
make  a  graceful  retreat,  and  one  does  not  re- 
treat in  such  a  manner  unless  there  is  a  strong 
certainty  of  coming  out  first  in  the  end,  "Who 
does  not  remember  Sheridan's  answer  to  the 
general,  w'ho  seeing  his  army  retreating,  cried, 
"0  Sir,  we  are  beaten!"  "No,"  replied  Sheri- 
dan, "ycu  are  beaten,  but  this  army  is  not 
beaten,"  and  assuming  command,  he  com- 
pletely overpowered  the  enemy. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  case  of  this  re- 
served power  was  furnished  us  in  1830.  There 
was  a  debate  in  the  Senate  regarding  the  sale 
of  lands,  etc.  Mr.  Hayne  made  a  brilliant 
speech  in  which  he  attacked  Daniel  "Webster 
with  some  show  of  bitterness.  Evidently  Mr. 
Hayne  had  not  measured  the  strength  of  "Web- 
ster's reserve  power  at  command.  It  is  said 
that  his  friends,  who  anxiously  awaited  his  re- 
ply, were  indignant  at  his  apparent  indiffer- 
ence. Ah,  did  they  not  know  that  there  is 
a  calm  that  sometimes  precedes  a  storm,  some- 
times an  outward  indifference  that  conceals 
feeling  about  to  manifest  itself  in  action — 
action  crushing  in  its  terrible  strength?  "Web- 
ster grasped  his  subject,  marshaled  his  ideas 
and  made  a  speech  w!hose  lofty  eloquence, 
sharp  wit  and  repressed,  but  overpowering, 
passion  accorded  him  the  glorious  name  of  ''De- 
fender of  the  Constitutions." 

But  you  may  ask,  by  what  means  is  one  to 
secure  this  reserved  strength?  By  way  of 
answer  consider  this:  If  a  man  desire  afflu- 
ence in  the  world's  goods,  he  hoards.  He 
makes  constant  deposits  in  a  savings  bank. 
He  lives  en  the  interest  of  his  money.  Only 
in   the  event  of  an   emergency  does  he   draw 


on  his  principal.  "What  is  to  prevent  our  trea- 
suring our  mental  funds  in  the  same  way?  Can 
we  not  by  dint  of  diligent  study,  thought  and 
observation  make  heavy  deposits  in  the  bank 
of  memory,  subject  to  demand  when  needed? 
Thus  we  may  be  enabled  to  meet  an  unexpected 
draft  upon  cur  abilities.  Experience  teaches 
that  the  man  full  of  resource  is  the  one  whom 
indefatigable  toil  has  made  ready ;  whose  pres- 
ent hig'h  value  is  the  sum  total  of  a  hundred 
struggles ;  whose  apparent  ease  in  the  perform- 
ance of  difficult  tasks  is  but  the  measure  of 
past  toil. 

"We  should  husband  our  forces  against  inef- 
fectual expenditure's.  If  something  can  be  ac- 
complished with  a  slight  exertion,  why  make 
a  great  struggle?  If  we  can  crush  an  insect 
by  pressing  our  foot  with  a  movement  that  is 
almost  caressing  in  its  lightness,  why  throw 
ourselves  upon  it  bodily?  The  insect  does  not 
die  the  more,  and  we  are  liable  to  injure  our- 
selves— unless  we  understand  the  secret  of  re- 
laxed muscles. 

Then  we  should  avoid  over-work;  we  may 
c^ieat  ourselves  into  the  belief  that,  by  rising 
at  a  too  early  hour  and  working  into  half  the 
night,  we  are  stealing  a  march  on  old  Father 
Time.  Alas !  the  most  competent  book-keeper 
is  not  so  strict  an  aecountant  as  he ;  every  item 
is  entered  against  us  and  when  the  account  is 
balanced  we  may  find  ourselves  bankrupt: 
The  person  eapable  of  ten  hours'  work  may 
well  restrict  himself  to  eight.  Even  in  me- 
chanical contrivances  this  matter  of  reserve 
is  made  an  important  point ;  a  machine  required 
to  be  six-power  is  made  eight-power.  It  then 
works  more  easily  and  wears  better. 

To  conclude,  this  matter  of  reserve  is  of 
such  moment  that  no  one  can  with  impunity 
depreciate  its  valucv,  The  great  characters 
who  have  graced  the  pages  of  history,  possessed 
it ;  those  who  occupy  high  positions  at  the  pres- 
ent time  realize  its  potency ;  and  those  who  as- 
pire to  be  anything  in  the  future  should  cul- 
tivate it. 

H.  K. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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LORETTO  ABBEY,  NIAGARA  FALLS 


(By  Courtesy  of  Niagara  Falls  Review.) 


Contributed  by  request  to  the  Fortieth  Anniver- 
sary Number  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Review,  by  Mrs. 
H.  Bottomley  of  Montreal. 

Though  all  visitors  to  the  Falls  are  struck 
by  the  outsitanding'  edifice  in  stone — visible 
for  miles  in  many  directions — which  with  its 
cupola  and  cross  crowns  the  bold,  wooded 
blutfs  of  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara,  few 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  romance  of  small 
beginnings  which  is  connected  with  that  state- 
ly ipile.  Giant  structures  do  not  evolve  now- 
adays. Competition,  capital  and  organization 
simply  conjure  them  to  appear  at  given  mo- 
ments, and  they  rise  full-blown,  in  our  midst. 

But  sixty  years  ago,  those  sorceries  of 
wealth  and  skill  were  not  accessible  to  Cana- 
dians, and  the  trick  had  to  be  done  laboriously 
with  their  courage,  industry  and  thrift. 

In  1861  Bishop,  afterwards  Archbishop, 
Lynch,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
See  at  Toronto,  came  to  visit  Niagara  Falls, 
and,  as  a  pastor  and  pilgrim,  was  somewhat 
painfully  struck  by  the  fact  that  no  great  reli- 
gious institution  had,  as  yet.  attempted  to  es- 
tablish itself  on  a  spot  where  nature  had  her- 
self erected  so  far-famed  an  altar,  and  where 
the  labours  of  LaSalle,  it's  first  discoverer,  and 
of  Father  Hennepin,  its  first  historian,  might 
well,  it  seemed,  have  been  better  requited  by 
all  the  generations  who  had  so  thoughtlessly 
benefitted  by  them. 

The  Bishop,  happily,  was  no  mere  dreamer, 
and  he  immediately  set  about  securing  a  site 
to  supply  the  deficiency  he  so  keenly  felt.  The 
one  spot  which  seemed  ideally  suited  to  his 
design  was  already  occupied  by  a  weather- 
beaten  two-story  frame  house,  a  landmark  in 
its  way  and  day,  for  it  was  the  solitary  way- 
side inn  of  a  lonely  rural  locality.  But  as  a 
look-out  upon  the  Niagara  panorama,  upon  the 
rapids  and  falls,  the  quiet  upper  stretches  of 
the  river,  and  all  those  wedging  islands  which 


laugh  at  our  frontiers  and  make  the  whole 
splendid  turmoil  of  the  cataract  an  international 
delight, — this  eminence  had  nO  rival. 

So  the  Bishop  purchased  it,  together  with 
six  acres  of  the  somewhat  unkempt  land  by 
which  the  inn  was  surrounded.  A  Christian 
prelate  very  naturally  felt  that  some  provision 
for  "mingling  the  voice  of  prayer  with  the 
sound  of  many  waters, ' '  was  at  least  as  urgent 
as  the  provisions  for  mingling  the  voices  of 
tourists  and  holiday-makers,  which  were  both 
various  and  plentiful  even  in  those  days,  so  on 
his  return  to  Toronto  he  had  the  newly  ac- 
quired property  deeded  to  the  Community  of 
Loretto,  an  order  of  Irish  ladies  who  at  the 
invitation  of  a  distinguished  predecessor,  Bishop 
Power,  had  come  to  the  diocese  in  1847,  and 
who  under  the  direction  cf  Mother  Teresa 
Dease,  the  last  survivor  of  the  original  group, 
were  then  only  awaiting  calls  to  whatever  cor- 
ners of  the  educational  vineyard  the  needs  of 
the  country  might  urge  them. 

The  Community  had  already  struck  the 
roots  locally,  which  were  ultimately — through 
St.  Michael's  College — to  bring  its  Institute 
into  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 
But  even  in  1861,  its  extension  to  Niagara 
Falls,  was  all  the  guarantee  the  Bishop  want- 
ed for  the  success  of  his  new  educational  ven- 
ture. 

With  four  of  her  nuns,  Mother  Teresa  Dease 
arrived  at  Suspension  Bridge  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1861,  and  for  the  few  days  that  it  took 
to  convert  the  inn  into  a  residence  more  suit- 
able to  its  future  funetdons,  the  Sisters  were 
the  guests  of  Fatlier  Juhel,  a  well-remembered 
parish  priest  at  Niagara  Falls. 

There  was  a  public  school  at  the  Bridge 
in  those  days,  and  it  happened  that  the  school- 
mistress who  was  about  to  return  to  her  home 
for  tlie  vacation,  called  at  the  Priest's  house 
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to  say  good-bye,  and  incidentally  met  the  new- 
ly-arrived Nuns  there.  The  chance  encounter 
developed,  curiously  enough,  in  the  course  of 
tlie  summer,  into  an  application  from  this  de- 
voted girl  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Community,  which  for  the  remainder  of  her  life 
she  served  with  invaluable  usefulness  and  zeal. 

The  Nuns  lost  no  time  in  installing  them- 
selves in  their  new  home,  and  committing  their 
little  mustard  seed  tc  fresh  ground,  and  for 
many  a  day  pioneering  in  good  earnest,  with 
all  its  hardships  and  sacrifices,  was  their  un- 
mitigated portion.  Only  those  who  know  what 
the  home  and  school  standards  of  the  Irish 
gentry  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  who 
know  by  what  titles  the  Dease  family  ranks 
among  the  best  in  three  prominent  counties, 
can  begin  to  measure  or  appreciate  what  the 
foundation  of  the  present  splendid  house  with 
its  trim  lawns  and  pleasant  walks,  its  noble 
trees  and  gay  flower-borders;  its  thrifty  kit- 
chen garden,  and  orchard,  its  stable  and  poul- 
try-run, and  its  hundred  and  one  ramifications 
into  the  social  and  economic  life  cost  the  cul- 
tured and  sensitive  woman  who  sleeps  now  in 
the  green  cloister  of  her  maple  trees,  with 
the  Bishop's  "six  acres"  fruitful  and  beautiful, 
and  a  great  hive  of  busy  teachers  and  pupils 
for  her  epitaph. 

It  was  in  September,  1861,  that  the  Nuns 
opened  the  doors  of  the  two-storey  frame  house 
as  a  boarding  school  for  girls,  and  a  shack  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  their  grounds,  as 
a  day  school  for  the  country  children  of  the 
district  who  soon  began  to  arrive  from  Stam- 
ford, Clifton,  Chippawa  and  Sodom,  as  well  as 
frcni  the  Falls. 

Frequently,  in  the  winter  time,  classes  had 
to  be  suspended  owing  to  the  drifts,  but  these 
lost  days  were  always  retrieved  in  summer  by 
the  devoted  Nuns,  and  both  schools  prospered 
so  rapidly  that  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
l)uild,  not  only  an  addition  to  the  Convent,  but 
to  erect  a  new  Separate  School  in  the  Niagara 
Falls  Parish.  This,  to-day,  flanking  the  fine 
parish  church  of  St.  Patrick,  and  still  conduct- 
ed by  the  Loretto  Nuns,  is  one  of  the  outstand- 


ing educational  assets  of  the  district  familiar 
to  all. 

By  degrees  the  old  frame  house  up  on  the 
bluffs,  with  all  its  traditions  of  hard  times  and 
hard  work,  ceded  its  place  to  first  one  encroach- 
ment of  the  present  splendid  structure,  and  then 
another,  until  finally  it  was  moved  to  the  rear, 
where  its  little  square  window  panes  appro- 
priately look  upon  the  miniature  farm  and  barn- 
yard life  of  the  institution.  It  is  still  a  work- 
ing-partner in  the  Community's  business,  as 
well  as  a  witness  of  the  birth  and  progress  of 
the  Niagara  foundation. 

But  it  taxes  the  credulty  of  to-day  to  hear 
that  there  were  such  problems  as  the  eternal 
rural  difficulty  of  a  water-supply,  awaiting 
the  first  courageous  women  who  were  its  in- 
mates, and  that  they  went  up  and  down  the 
cliff-like  path.s  which  were  their  only  access 
to  the  river,  to  fetch  the  water  they  required. 

And,  until  their  finances  permitted  them 
to  buy  a  horse,  they  walked  to  Clifton  village 
and  back  whenever  purchases  had  to  be  made, 
through  sweeping  winds  and  mounds  of  snow- 
drift often,  across  the  open  stretches  that  separ- 
ated the  Convent  from  the  nearest  shops. 
Trains  and  trolleys,  and  motor  cars  and  tele- 
phones have  eliminated  all  those  early  incon- 
veniences of  the  Convent's  isolation,  now,  and 
plants  and  power-house-s  of  all  sorts  send  their 
miraculous  supplies  of  water  and  gas  and  elec- 
Iricity,  to  abolish  the  labors  and  discomforts 
of  the  long  ago,  and  to  equip*  the  present  spa- 
cious house  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modern  boarding  school. 

And  from  the  cupola  up  in  the  clouds, 
princes  of  church  and  state — including  His 
Majesty  King  George,  who  as  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, came  with  his  gracious  consort  to  the 
Convent  in  1901 — have  looked  out  enraptured 
at  the  world's  most  famous  natural  wonder. 
Authors,  artists,  vice-regal  suites,  celebrities 
of  every  sort,  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
new  house,  and  always  to  express  the  same 
congratulations  to  the  nuns  and  pupils  en  the 
beautiful  retreat  it  is  their  privilege  to  inhabit 
and  possess. 
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It  was  a  privilege  that  had  to  be  long  fought 
for  and  hard  won,  however.  But  the  Nuns  had 
come  to  win  it,  and  refused  to  he  discouraged 
by  any  plight.  And  the  same  spirit  which  ani- 
mated them  in  1861  stimulates  them  equally 
new,  in  1919.  For  though  the  pioneering  is 
all  over,  the  struggle  goes  on.  The  latter  days 
have  brought  new  work  and  new  worries  to 
all  teachers  of  schools,  and  the  Convent  has 
that  reputation  now,  which  only  the  most  as- 
siduous toil  and  the  finest  attainments  can  ex- 
pect to  maintain. 

One  even  dares  to  think  that  if  the  good 
ladies  of  Mother  Dease  s  generation  were  to 
come  back  again,  they  would  admit  that,  be- 
sides the  modern  drive  for  efficiency,  which 
compels  the  Nuns  to  compete  for  certificates 
and  degrees,  and  to  qualify  in  many  other  novel 
ways  for  the  direction  of  up-to-date  schools, 
the  old  hardships  of  the  original  settlement 
were  like  play. 

The  privilege  of  possessing  a  beautiful  and 
invigorating  site  has  its  value  indeed,  but  to 
this,  the  actual  community  must  add  the  fruits 
of  a  proved  efficiency  for  their  pupils  who  now 


carry  these  far  and  wide  over  both  sides  of  the 
dividing  river.  And  the  great  edifice- — with 
windows  looking  east  and  west  which  the  sun- 
rise and  the  sunset,  the  mists  and  rainbows, 
and  all  the  glories  of  Niagara  favour  so  par- 
ticularly,— has,  before  and  above  all,  to  dream 
of  their  original  benefactor,  and  to  "mingle 
the  voice  of  prayer  with  the  voice  of  many 
waters." 

With  this  specific  Christian  purpose  the 
convent,  however,  combines  all  the  uses  and 
functions  of  a  great  public  asset  in  the  district. 
Its  pupils  and  their  visitors  make  no  small 
contribution  to  the  railway  and  traffic  profits 
of  the  town,  and  in  all  other  economic  respects 
its  patronage  of  the  local  merchants  is  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  to  the  whole  community; 
while  the  example  alone  of  the  possibilities  of 
j)rogress  and  prosperity  at  Niagara  Falls, 
which  the  contrast  between  the  frame  house 
and  its  palatial  -successor  affords,  is  not  only 
gratifying  to  the  older  inhabitants,  but  is  a 
distinct  incentive  to  their  sons  and  daughters, 
and  all  others  who  may  lack  faith  in  small  be- 
ginnings. 
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(§nv  Haby  nf  l^mtt 


The  pilgrimage  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Peace  is  situated  on  the  precipice  overlooking 
the  world-famed  Cataract.  It  is  the  oldest  Ca- 
thclic  church  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  It  was 
built  on  the  old  Indian  trail  between  Chippewa 
and  Queenston  .on  the  site  where  Father  Hen- 
nepin, the  first  white  man  to  view  Niagara's 
mighty  cataract,  is  said  to  have  offered  the 
first  Mass  celebrated  on  the  shores  of  Niagara. 
This  happened  on  the  morning  of  December 
11th,  1678,  in  the  presence  of  La  Mott  and  his 
men,  and  a  congregation  cf  swarthy  Indians, 
who  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  "white-robbed 
men." 

Would  you  learn  from  the  Wise-men  a  secret 
Discerned  in  the  mystic  star? — 

'Tis  this — that  the  lowliest  things  of  earth 
The  loftiest  sometimes  are. 

Come,  leave  the   well-worn  path  of  those 
Who  wend  their  questing  way, 

Wlirre    marvels   cf  nature   and   of  man    - 
In  a  concert  of  miracles  play ; 

And  climb  to  the  lone  spot  above  us 
Where   human   traffic   is   still. — 

To  the  little  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace, 
Just  hid  by  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

You  will   find,  as  you  enter  the  doorway, 

That  Niagara's  restless  din 
Is    tempered   to   delicate    harmonies, 
Hy  the  musical  silence  within. 


Our  Lady's  sweet  image  is  standing 

Serenely  at  peace  and  secure ; 
She  seems  tc  be  saying,  "Though  nations  dis- 
solve, 

My  Babe  and  His  Kingdom  endure." 

At  the  playful  whim  of  her  Infant, 

The  maddest   rapids,   in   awe. 
Would  stay  their  course  at  the  fatal  brink 

And   confess   the  Law-Giver's  Law. 

The  rose,   orange,  green,  blue  and  violet 
Of  the  mist-born,  changeful  Bow, 

Would   hover   in   perm,anent  loveliness, 
Should  the  Christ-Child  fancy  it  so. 

Though  Nature  and  Science  are  abject 

Before   the   Power  hiding  here. 
Yet  that  Power,  to  you  and  me  will  lend 

A   tenderly    heedful    ear. 

Can  we  read   awry  the   lesson  deep, 

Read  by  Kings  in  the  star? 
"Of times  the  lowliest  things  of  earth 

The   loftiest,    loveliest    are!" 


ROSE    UNDERWOOD. 


Loretto  Abbey. 
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THE    FIRST    AEROPLANE 

(From  the  French   of  Pierre  L'Hermite). 


THAT  evening,  before  rising,  Mrs.  Buzzard 
perched   on  the   steeple  of  Bethany  and 
swallowed  a  piece  of  mouse  for  her  break- 
fast, when  suddenly  her  daughter  came  rush- 
ing to  her  on  the  fly,  her  beak  open  wide,  and 
in  a  terrified  voice  said : 

'^ Mamma!     Oh,    tha    eagleq,    the    eiagles!" 
The  mother  buzzard  stopped   and  holding 
her  quarter  of  a  mouse  by  the  tail,  rolled  her 
round  eyes  and  replied: 

"You — you  are  going  to  get  one  of  your 
turns,  I  suppose — '' 

"But  mamma!" — 
•     "No  'but  mammas!'     Do  you  want  to  go 
and  hunt  field-mice? — yes  or  no?" 

' '  Oh  but  the  eagles — I  saw  some  eagles ! ' ' 
"Nonsense!!     I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
If  in  an  hour  you  have  not  brought  a  half- 
dozen  field-mice  I  will  tear  out  all  your  breast 
feathers.    Do  you  understand  me?" 

As  it  was  all  very  clear  to  the  tiny  buzzard, 
she  flew,  though  terrified,  from  the  belfry  to  the 
stubble  fields.  In  seeing  her  depart,  her  mo- 
ther said  to  a  neighboring  rook : 

"There  are  no  longer  any  children!  Mine 
will  be  six  months  old  to-morrow,  and  she  is 
already  older  than  her  father  and  mother. 
And  she  returned  to  her  mouse. 

But  she  had  not  swallowed  two  bites  when 
a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  sky — a  strange 
ncise,  extraordinary — something  low,  then 
louder.  Sonorous!  sonorous!  Something 
quite  unusual  passed — and  as  the  buzzard  had 
not  made  her  toilette  she  only  peeped  out  into 
space  to  see  what  it  could  be. 

Bang!  A  thousand  million  rats! 
The  tops  of  the  trees  were  'black  with  birds 
— musket  hawks,  falcons,  screech-owls,  all  with 
their  claws  over  their  eyes  because  they  could 
not  see  in  the  daylight.  A  grey  point  was 
advancing  in  the  sky. 


"What  is  that?"  asked  the  buzzard. 
But  no  one  knew  anything  about  it. 
"It  is  not  an  eagle,"  said  an  old  bird  of 
great  experience.     "I  went  to  the  Tyrol  last 
month  for   a  certain  reason   and  there   I   en- 
countered some  eagles,  and — well  I  thought  I'd 
take  another  route." 
"A  hird  of  prey?" 

"  It  is  not  that,  I  should  say,  because  I  know 
one  at  a  certain  garden  where  I  have  my  wife 
in  a  cage.'' 

But  suddenly  the  talking  ceased.  The  feath- 
ers flattened  on  their  backs,  their  breasts  rose 
and  fell  with  terror.  The  mysterious  bird  des- 
cended upon  them  with  three  open  wings,  and 
many  other  weapons,  to  chase  them  all  away. 
"Fly!"  they  screamed  in  terror,  "all  those 
who  can!" 

Happily  the  large  bird  who  seemed  to  have 
a  great  fear  of  the  trees,  turned  quickly  and 
flew  away.  Then  the  birds  reassembled  and 
came  nearer. 

"It  is  not  a  bird!  And  look,  it  is  spitting 
out  smoke." 

' '  You  call  that  '  spitting, '  but  where  does  it 
come  from  and  where  does  it  end?  Oh,  it  is 
horrible,  the  monster!'' 

"Strange!  strange!"  lowly  mumbled  an  old 
bird. 

But  it  became  still  more  so  every  moment. 
The  colony  with  great  difficulty  regained  their 
composure.  Then  the  same  grey  object  again 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  growing  larger  and 
making  a  loud  humming  sound  as  it  did  a  little 
before.  Then  came  another — and  another — 
the  last  much  prettier  than  the  first.  It  was 
long  and  graceful,  turning  easily,  but  also  spit- 
ting smoke,  and  making  the  same  hummning 
sound. 

"Ugh!"  exclaimed  a  smart  raven,  "We  do 
not  spit,  we  do  not  snore,  even  while  sleeping." 
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Then  there  was  a  calm.  But  oh,  not  for 
long.  The  wind  having  fallen,  six  large,  grey 
birds  reappeared.  The  greater  number  were 
going  very  poorly,  like  thrushes  in  a  big  wind, 

"Go  to  the  right!''  rang  through  the  air  in 
a  strange  tongue.-  The  old  bird  was  becoming 
bold.  But  the  advice  came  too  late.  The  large 
bird  threw  himself  towards  the  earth  in  such 
twisting  turns,  that  rails  were  broken,  linen 
torn  and  a  smoke  with  a  terrible  odor  began 
to  rise  from  the  wreck. 

"Is  it  possible  to  get  oneself  in  such  an 
awful  plight?"  said  one. 

"Shall  I  go  and  see?"  asked  the  tiny  buz- 
zard, who  wished  to  be  of  some  help. 

"You — you  will  do  me  the  kindness  of  going 
to  'bed!"  answered  her  mother,  "and  that 
quickly ! ' ' 

All  the  birds  lower  down  were  sorely  per- 
plexed at  all  this.  Something  was  changed  in 
their  skies.  The  screech  owls  were  anxious  for 
the  night  to  arrive  so  that  they  would  be  able 
to  see  clearly. 

Little  by  little  darkness  fell- — the  sun  dis- 
appeared on  the  horizon — the  sky  became  pearl 
grey — then  dark  grey — then  blue  black.  The 
trees  looked  like  dark  velvet;  the  curious  stars 
seemed  like  tiny  eyes  of  fire  in  the  sky.  Earth's 
noises  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Then  through 
the  silence  the  shouting  of  many  voices  was 
heard,  followed  'by  sharp  detonations,  like  the 
noise  of  a  cork  from  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
Then  nothing  more — nothing.  The  great  night 
had  fallen  on  the  immense  plain. 

Spreading  wide  their  strong  wings,  without 


noise,  without  a  single  explosion  of  the  motor, 
without  wheels,  without  smoke,  the  winged 
colony  descended  in  long  circles  to  the  plain. 

"It  is  over  there,"  shouted  the  little  buzzard 
(who  had  come  anyhow).  "I  know  where  their 
nest  is — it's  there — on  the  ground!" 

"On  the  ground?   Piffle!" 

And  they  gathered  in  front  of  the  barracks 
on  the  platforms  surrounded  by  canteens,  iron, 
wires,  tools  for  the  forge,  and  coal.  The  curi- 
ous screech  owls  finally  perceived  the  big  birds 
through  holes  in  the  boards  of  the  nest. 

Then  w^hat  a  clamor!  Everyone  ran  up 
and  wanted  to  see  through  the  hole  at  the  same 
time.  They  knocked  over  many  in  the  scram- 
ble. They  scratched  and  tore  one  another,  up- 
set the  petroleum.  They  saw  the  labourers 
getting  ready  to  depart. 

"What  are  they  grumbling  about?"  observ- 
ed a  falcon,  who  began  to  rise  with  a  beautiful 
flutter  of  his  wings. 

"Those!  Birds?  They  are  not  even  fowl,'' 
said  a  swallow,  chirping  and  jerking  his  head 
around. 

"Oh — the  mechanism!"  cried  a  magpie,  who 
was  badly  brought  up. 


On  the  morrow  a  brave,  wise  man,  one  who 
still  had  the  echoes  of  merited  applause  in  his 
ears,  pondered  in  great  humility  ever  a  little 
feather  he  had  found  by  chance  near  his  door! 


HEL.EN  YEATS. 
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SANTA    CASI  LDA 


3N  the  days  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Castile, 
a  Moorish  King  named  Almenon,  who  was 
on  terms  of  cordial  friendship  with  Fer- 
dinand, reigned  in  Toledo. 

Almenon  had  a  'beautiful  and  tender-hearted 
daughter  named  Casilda.  From  the  lips  of  a 
Christian  slave  she  learned  the  novel  truth  that 
the  Christians  loved  their  God,  their  king,  their 
parents,  their  husbands  and  wives,  brothers 
and  sisters.  She  also  learned  from  the  slave 
that  Christians  were  never  left  without  a  mo- 
tlier,  because  when  death  claimed  the  one  who 
bcre  them,  there  was  left  to  them  another,  im- 
mortal Mother,  Mary.  Years  passed,  and  Cas- 
ilda grew  in  stature,  in  beauty  and  in  virtue. 
Her  mother  died  and  the  desolate  child  envied 
the  lot  of  the  Christian  orphans. 

'In  the  confines  of  the  garden  surrounding 
the  Moorish  King's  palace  were  gloomy,  sub- 
terranean prisons  in  which  many  captive  Chris- 
tians groaned,  half-starved  and  laden  with 
heavy  chains. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Casilda,  walking  in 
the  garden,  heard  the  groans  of  the  poor  cap- 
tives. She  returned  to  the  castle  with  a  heart 
full  of  sadness  and  pity.  At  the  door  of  the 
palace  she  met  her  father,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  her  knees  at  his  feet,  said : 

"My  lord  and  father,  in  the  dungeons  groan 
a  multitude  of  captives.  Loose  their  chains, 
open  the  doors  of  their  prison  and  let  them  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  the  Nazarenes,  where  par- 
ents, relatives  and  loved  ones  weep  for  them!" 

In  the  depths  of  his  heart  which  was  na- 
turally good,  the  king  blessed  his  child  whom 
he  cherished  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  loved 
her  as  his  daughter,  but  more,  because  she  was 
the  living  image  of  his  sweet  wife  whom  he  had 
lost  just  one  year  since.  "But  Almenon  was  a 
Musselman  and  a  king  before  he  was  a  father. 


and  since  it  was  a  crime  to  compassionate  Chris- 
tian captives  and  ask  for  their  freedom,  one 
which  the  prophet  Mahomet  ordered  to  be  pun- 
ished with  death,  he  felt  'bound  to  punish  Cas- 
ilda. So  he  concealed  the  secret  pleasure  he 
felt  in  her  goodness  and  kindness  and  said  to 
C^asilda,  with  assumed  severity : 

"Begone,  Traitress!  Begone!  Your  tongue 
will  be  cut  out  and  your  body  cast  into  the 
flames,  for  such  is  the  punishment  merited  by 
those  who  plead  for  Christians." 

He  was  about  to  call  in  his  executioners  to 
hand  her  over  to  them,  when  Casilda,  throwing 
herself  once  more  at  his  feet,  implored  him  to 
pardon  her  in  memory  of  her  mother.  Al- 
menon's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  clasping  his 
child  to  his  heart,  he  pardoned  her,  saying : 
"Beware,  my  child,  of  ever  again  pleading 
for  Christians,  or  even  thinking  of  them  with 
pity,  because  I  shall  not  have  mercy,  since  the 
holy  Prophet  has  written,  'The  believer  who 
does  not  exterminate  the  unbeliever  shall  him- 
self be  exterminated.'  " 

II. 

The  birds  were  singing,  the  sky  was  blue, 
the  sun  was  shining,  flowers  were  blooming, 
and  into  the  palace  of  Almenon  was  wafted  the 
delicious  perfume  of  the  gardens.  Casilda  felt 
sad  and  stood  at  the  casement  seeking  distrac- 
tion from  her  melancholy.  The  gardens  ap- 
peared so  beautiful  that  she  could  not  resist 
the  charm  which  drew  her  down  to  dispel  her 
sadness  amidst  its  fragrant  foliage. 

The  legend  tells  that  the  angel  of  Pity,  in 
the  form  of  a  most  beautiful  butterfly,  fluttered 
across  her  path  and  charmed  her  heart  as  well 
as  her  eyes.  It  flew  from  flower  to  flower,  and 
'Casilda  pursued  it  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  it. 
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Butterfly  and  maiden  suddenly  happened 
upon  the  strong  walls,  through  which  the  'but- 
terfly disappeared,  leaving  the  maiden  on  the 
other  side,  immovable  and  fascinated. 

From  behind  the  walls  Casilda  heard  once 
more  the  groans  of  the  Christian  captives, 
whose  friends  and  relatives  mourned  for  them 
in  fair  Castile.  Charity  and  compassion 
strengthened  her  soul  and  illumined  her  un- 
derstanding. Returning  to  the  palace,  she 
took  food  and  gold,  and  turned  her  steps  to- 
wards the  prison,  led  by  the  butterfly,  Which 
once  more  had  crossed  her  path.  With  the 
gold  she  would  bribe  the  jailers,  and  with'  the 
food  refresh  the  hungry  captives. 

Concealing  the  food  in  the  folds  of  the  man- 
tle, she  hurried  on.  When  she  turned  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  she  came'  face  to  face  with 
her  father,  who  had  also  sought  distraction 
amidst  the  beautiful  flowers  of  his  garden. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  so  early,  light 
of  my  eyes?"  he  said. 

The  princess  blushed  red  as  the  roses  that 
nodded  on  their  stems  at  her  side,  and  finally 
answered:  '  ' 

"I  came  out  to  gaze  at  these  flowers,  to  hear 
the  trilling  of  the  birds,  to  see  the  sunlight 
reflected  in  these  fountains  and  to  breathe  the 
perfumed  air." 

"My  lord  and  father!  I  am  carrying  roses 
which  I  have  gathered  in  this  garden." 

Almenon,  doubting  her  word,  drew  aside 
the  I'c'be,  and  a  shower  of  roses  fell  at  his  feet. 

III. 

Pale  was  the  maiden,  pale  as  the  write  lillies 
in  the  garden  of  her  father,  the  Moorish  King, 
because  each  day  saw  her  grow  weaker  and 
weaker  from  wasting  consumption,  while  her 
heart-broken,  father  despairingly  noted  that 
her  life  was  fast  ebbing  away.  The  science  of 
the  doctors  of  Toledo  failed  to  discover  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  and  then  Almenon  summoned 
the  most  famous  doctors  of  Seville  and  Cor- 
dova, but  to  no  purpose. 

"My  kingdom  and  my  treasures  to  him  who 
saves  my  child!"  exclaimed   the   poor  father. 


seeing  Casilda 's  last  hour  approaching.  But 
no  one  claimed  his  kingdom  or  his  treasures, 
and  his  child  was  dying. 

"My  child  is  dying!"  he  wrote  to  King 
Ferdinand.  "If  iij  your  kingdom  there  be  one 
who  can  save  her,  he  shall  have  my  kingdom, 
my  treasures, — nay,  even  my  child  herself!" 

The  Sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Leon  sent 
proclamations  throughout  their  kingdoms,  hop- 
ing to.  secure  medical  aid  for  the  dying  Casilda, 
and  at  last  a  JcAvish  doctor  presented  himself 
before  the  King  of  Castile,  oifering  to  restore 
the  health  of  the  Moorish  maiden.  Such  was  the 
wisdom  and  the  persuasiveness  of  his  words, 
above  all,  the  goodness  which  radiated  from 
his  countenance,  that  King  Ferdinand  at  once 
accepted  his  offer  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  bear 
to  Almenon,  assuring  the  latter  that  with  it, 
be  was  sending  the  savior  of  the  Princess. 

Scarcely  had  the  Jewish  doctor  touched  the 
brow  of  Casilda  than  the  illness  ceased,  the 
blocd  resumed  its  wonted  course  and  the  glow 
returned  to  her  pallid  cheeks. 

"Take  my  kingdom!"  exclaimed  the  king, 
beside   himself  with  joy. 

"My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  re- 
plied the  healer. 

"Take  my  dearest  treasure!"  pointing  to 
his  daughter.  The  doctor  made  a  sign  of  ac- 
ceptance, and  pointing  towards  Castile,  said : 

"There  are  in  that  city  some  purifying  wa- 
ters which  must  complete  the  healing  of  the 
Moorish  virgin." 

On  the  following  day  Casilda,  accompanied 
by  the  Jawish  doctor,  set  foot  in  the  land  of 
the  Christians. 

IV. 

After  long  journeyings  through  the  land  of 
the  Christians,  the  two  travellers  found  them- 
selves by  the  shores  of  a  lake.  The  doctor  took 
some  of  the  clear,  blue  water  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  pouring  it  on  the  brow  of  the 
Princess,  said  : 

"I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  , 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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Thereupon  the  Princess  felt  such  ineffable 
joy  that  she  could  only  compare  it  to  what  the 
Christian  slave  had  told  her  of  the  joys  of 
Paradise,  Falling  on  her  knees,  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  heavens,  for  she  seemed  to  hear  a 
chorus  of  "Hosannas."  Looking  about  her, 
she  saw  that  the  Jewish  doctor  was  no  longer 
at  her  side,  but  a  brilliant  light  encircled  a 
form  which  was  slowly  ascending  towards  the 
skies. 

"Who  are  you,  Sir.  Avho  are  you?"  exclaim- 
ed the  Princess,  astonished  and  dazzled. 

''I  am  thy  Spouse,  I  am  He  wlio  gave  life  to 
the  daughter  of  Jairus,  Who  healed  thee  of  thy 
infirmity;  I  am  He  Who  has  said:  'Whoso- 
ever shall  leave  hcuse,  or  brethren  or  wife,  or 


children,  or  lands,  for  My  Name's  sake,  shall 
receive  a  hundred  fold  here  and  shall  possess 
life  everlasting.'  " 

On  the  shores  of  the  blue  lake  which  is 
known  as  Lake  St.  Vincent,  in  the  province  of 
Bruges,  there  stands  a  poor  hermitage,  where 
in  solitude  lived  the  Moorish  King's  daughter, 
known  to-day  as  Saint   Casilda. 


Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Antonio  de 
Truebo  of  Quintana,  poet  and  writer  of  popu- 
lar tales  between  the  years  1821  and  1889.  He 
took  the  story  from  a  Spanish  poem  by  Pedro 
de  Reynoso,  S.J.,  and  put  it  into  simple,  grace- 
ful prose. 

ESTELLE  WALSH.  '22. 

Lcretto  Abbey  College. 


(©: 


^v-„_. .•> 


My  KnBmn 


"How  have  I  fared  with  Him 

Whose  early  promises  beguiled  my  youth?" 

You  ask. 

"Has  that  fair-seeming  high  estate 

Proved  in  these  years  of  trial 

But  dead  sea-fruit?" 

"That  vast  unmeasured  store  of  covenanted 

joys 
Melted,  and  left  behind 
But  siad-eyed,  vain  illusions?" 

"Illusions!" 
Yes,  there  were  illusions, 
Dense  webs  of  them  before  my  eyes 
In  those  first  years; 
Yet  such  as  fed  my  novice  fancies  then 
Served  well  and  wisely  their  appointed  end. 
Ever  they  lured  to  higher  ground 
.My  wavering,  untutored  steps; 


And  now — 

Now  with  the  great  realities  in  sight, 

T  bless  the  dear  illusions. 

Every  one ! 

But  for  the  subtle  slight 

I  read  between  your  worcis 

'i'ouching  the  hoiicur  of  my  Chosen  One, 

Take  from  my  lips — as  solemn  as  my  vow 

My  passionate  reply : 

"A  world's  breadth  deeper,  higher,  truer 

Than  His  word 

Has  been  the  dear  fulfillment  of  His  bond. 

Sweet  was  the  spring-time  of  His  love, 

But  lo !  as  once  at  Cana's  wedding  feast 

So  has  He  kept  for  me — His  own  by  that 

first  vow — 
So  has  He  kept,  the  best  wine  of  His  vintage 
Until  now!" 

Loretto  Abbey.  C.  A.  C. 
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"The  elder  days  cf  art"  give  some  of  us 
wistful  thoughts  to-day.  Pictures  have  come 
down  to  us  of  that  far-off,  restful  past  when 
writing  was  really  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Those 
which  represent  in  simple  but  dignified  perspec- 
tive, the  calm,  religious  cloister,  whose  indus- 
trious but  unhurried  ways  are  stamped  on  the 
features  of  the  scholar,  bending  over  his  parch- 
ment scroll,  are  singularly  attractive.  If  his 
task  of  book-making  or  authorship  were  ever 
a  laborious  one  we  have  no  record  of  the  fact 
here.  His  face  reveals  a  large,  benevolent  con- 
tent, and  the  written  pages  that  have  survived 
that  period  of  the  world's  history  sustain  us 
in  the  belief  that  the  picture  is  a  true  one.  Even 
the  most  legitimate  emotions — those  of  joy  in 
creation,  pride  in  achievement,  zealous  ambi- 
tion, seem  to  have  been  gently  tempered,  in 
his  case,  by  the  labour  involved,  as  well  as  by 
the  lofty  idealism  and  intention  that  inspired 
him.  Yet  how  remote  the  book-market  was, 
Avith  its  restless  competition  of  demand  and 
supply;  and  then,  how  seldom  an  appraiser  of 
his  art  disturbed  him  with  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion or  criticism.  In  many  instances  one  artist 
would  begin  what  another  would  continue,  in- 
deed several  pens  might  succeed  the,  original 
cne,  before  the  task  was  completed. 

***** 

The  art  of  printing  and  the  suppression  of 
monastic  schools  of  learning  changed  many  of 
these  enviable  conditions  for  the  scholar,  but 
the  change  was  gradual.  Things  did  not  leap 
into  existence  and  start  a  new  era  in  a  day,  as 
they  do  now.  Yet  even  the  gradual  circula- 
tion cf  books  was  sufficient  to  create  a  wide- 


spread enthusiasm.  It  stimulated  the  pens  of 
those  who  had — or  thought  they  had^ — some- 
thing to  say,  and  aroused  an  interest  which 
equalled  that  enthusiasm,  in  a  host  of  readers. 
There  was  still  ample  time  for  both  writing 
and  reading,  as  the  immense,  folio  volumes  and 
the  closely  written  pages  of  that  period  testify. 
By  the  time  magazines  and  daily  papers  arrived 
upon  the  scene,  and  the  work  of  editing  was 
divided'  between  a  corps  of  und'erworkers,  the 
editor  proper  attained  to  the  proverbial  ''easy 
chair," — that  is,  he  could  seat  himself  comfort- 
ably in  a  nice,  accommodating  swivel-chair  and 
read  manuscripts  brought  in  by  the  morning's 
mail,  with  a  calm  and  cheerful  countenance, 
and  withal,  feel  that  he  was  not  only  earning 
his  comfortable  income,  but  contributing  to  the 
world's  intellectual  enjoyment,  as  well.  So 
it  would  seem  that  a  goodly  measure  of  the 
ancient  heritage  of  earthly  bliss  was  his;  and 
to  this  was  added  much  more  of  which  the  an- 
cients never  dreamed.  That  intercourse  with 
men  and  women  of  talent  and  genius  alone, 
made  his  lot  an  enviable  one.  The  mutual 
benefit  beAstowed  by  editor  and  contributor  sel- 
dom failed  to  produce  a  good  fellowship,  which 
ended  in  a  life-time  friendship.  These  rela- 
tions, apart  from  their  merely  business  aspect, 
have  lent  a  new  and  delightful  note  to  our  li- 
terature. Editors  felt  rightly  that  the  world 
owed  them  almost  as  much  for  discovering 
talent  and  making  it  known,  as  it  did  those 
who  had  come  upon  a  new  realm  of  thought 
or  recorded  old  thought  in  a  new  perfection 
of  style.  Many  writers  concede  to  their  edi- 
tors the  entire  credit  of  their  fame.  Had  they 
not  fathered  their  productions,  corrected, 
warned,  directed  and  encouraged  their  pens, 
the  world  would  never  have  heard  of  them, 
and  literature  would  have  been!  that  much 
poorer.  In  exchange^  for  their  manuscripts 
had  they  not  secured  the  world  for  their  audi- 
ence, and  their  livelihood  besides? 

There  are  few  human  annals  wliich  make 
§uch  pleasant  reading  as  these  which  record 
the  social  gatherings  between  editors  and  au- 
thors.    The  carping,  critical  or  unfeelin|ir  edi- 
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tor  is  the  exception,  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
The  profession  is  one  that  has  a  humanizing 
influence,  more  than  any  other,  perhaps.  It  is 
apt  to  develop  a  wide,  tolerant  spirit,  and'  it 
does  this  without  sacrificing  any  of  its  under- 
lying principles. 


But  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  days  at  this 
stage  of  the  world's  history.  Instead  of  quietly 
reading  and  judging  the  written  budgets  that 
come  in  with  the  morning's  mail,  and  later, 
perhaps  discussing  them  with  their  authors 
over  a  cigar  and  a  friendly  glass,  editors  must 
rise  early  and  go  abroad  to  hunt  their  game. 
This  cannot  be  because  the  race,  of  thinkers  is 
dying  out.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen 
how  the  world  catastrophe  has  stirred  into  ac- 
tion pens  which  otherwise  would  never  have 
betrayed  their  owners'  thoughts.  The  demand 
for  the  Movie  Film's  short  story  outlines  is 
probably  to  blame.  There  is  less  Work  and  more 
pay  in  the  new  line.  It  has- even  been  predicted 
that  the  future,  editor  will  have  to  buy  the 
'bones'  of  his  stories  from  these  prosperous 
companies  and  engage  an  underwriter  to  fill 
in  the  details.  In  the  meantime,  no  "easy  chair" 
for  him.  He  must  be  up  and  doing.  From  a 
man  of  thought  he,  must,  all  at  once,  become 
one  of  extreme  acticn. 


Contributors  to  Rainbow  pages  have  not 
been  diverted  in  the  way  mentioned  above,  it 
is  safe  to  assert.  Yet  they,  too,  must  hunt 
their  quarry  and  in  the  new  jeremiad,  whose 
refrain  is  "The  editors  empty  chairs,"  they 
are  often  forced  to  take  a  leading  part. 


EXCHANGES 


"God  respects  not  the  arithmetic  of  cur  pray- 
ers, how  many  they  are ;  nor  the  rhetoric  of  our 
prayers,  how  eloquent  they  are ;  nor  the  music 
of  our  prayers  how  melodious  they  are ;  nor  the 
logic  of  our  prayers  how  methodical  they  are ; 
but  the  sincerity  of  our  prayers,  how  heartfelt 
they  are." 


The  following  Exchanges  have  been  duly 
received,  read  and  appreciated.  Progress  and 
efficiency  are  written  large  upon  every  one  of 
them — with  what  differences  in  style  and  merit 
we  hope  to  deal  when  our  Exchange  Editor  is 
re-appointed.  In  the  meantime  our  thanks  for 
courtesies  shown  by  St.  Joseph  Lilies,  D'You- 
ville,  Loyola,  Campion,  Boston  Stylus,  Lorettine, 
Ariston,  Georgetown  College  Journal,  Abbey 
Student,  Marywood  College  Bay  Leaf,  Fordham 
Monthly,  Memorare,  St.  Angelo's  Echo,  Ursu- 
lina,  De  Paul  Minerval,  Duquesne  Monthly,  Ab- 
bey Student,  The  Xaverian,  Echoes  from  the 
Pines,  St.  John's  University  Record,  O.A.C.  Re- 
view, Mt.  Loretto  Messenger. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


"Facing  Danger,"  by  Francis  Finn,  S.J., 
(Benziger  Bros.,  N.Y.,  $1.25  postpaid).  In 
order  to  precipitate  a  serious  run  upon  the 
book  market  and  the  public  libraries,  it  is 
almost  enough  to  say  that  there  is  a  new  book 
out  by  Father  Finn.  Boys  and  girls  who  have 
made  this  author's  acquaintance  make  the  re- 
viewer's work  quite  ^iperfluous.  There  never 
was  any  hesitation  as  to  the  absolute  reliabil- 
ity and  desirability  of  everything  coming  from 
Father  Finn's  pen.  He  Has  been  canonized 
once  and  for  all  time  by  a  most  fastidious  and 
numerous  body  of  readers — fame  enough,  one 
would  think,  for  any  writer.  "Facing  Dan- 
ger," a  tale  full  of  adventure  and  mystery, 
and  something  better  than  both,  is  as  good 
as,  and  perhaps  more  thrilling,  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  "Percy  Wynn,"  "Harry  Dee" 
and  "Tom  Playfair, "  not  excepted.  We  pre- 
dict a  phehominal  succeiss  for  the  new  book. 

"The  Finding  of  Tony,  '  by  Mary  Wagga- 
man  (Benziger  Bros.,  N.Y.  $1.25  net),  has 
also  passed  that  most  critical  and  discerning 
of    all    censorships' — the    youthful    mind — and 
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bears  the  mark  of  approval,  prompt  and  sin- 
cere. The  story  is  well  told.  It  contains  just 
the  right  amount  of  instruction,  implied  rather 
than  expressed.  By  way  of  warning,  it  offers 
an  instance  of  that  stupid  and  mischievous  pro- 
paganda on  the  part  of  certain  so-called  char- 
itable organizations  (Protestant)  whose  aim  is 
ostensibly  to  rescue,  but  in  reality  to  pervert 
the  aliens  coming  to  our  shores.  The  char- 
acters are  well  drawn,  though  it  may  be  that 
"Lenny,"  who  becomes  Tony's  chum  in  the 
"Home,"  forgets  that  he  is  a  very  young  boy 
when  he  undertakes  to  enlighten  his  friend 
upon  doctrinal  matters,  using  the  words  and 
arguments  of  an  adnlt  as  he  does.  But  that 
is  a  minor  flaw,  and  not  one  out  of  a  hundred 
young  readers  will  notice  it.  The  book  will 
not  fail  tc  interest  and  do  good. 

"Out  To  Win,"  by  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Conroy, 
S.J.  (Benziger  Bros.,  N.Y.  Price,  net,  $1.25. 
Postage  15c.  extra).  We  want  every  young 
boy  we  know  to  read  this  book.  After  the 
first  page  he  will  need  no  urging.  It  will  give 
many  a  boy  the  sensation  of  looking  into  a  glass 
and  seeing,  not  his  well-known  features,  or  the 
set  of  his  .clothes,  but  that  something  which 
makes  him  what  he  is;  that  self  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  has  been  a  little  shy  about  cul- 
tivating. If  he  fails  to  be  interested  in  such 
chapters  as  "Be  Bold,"  "Get  Along  With 
Yourself,"  "Locse  Wires,"  "Bogus  Money, ^' 
ho  is  hardly  a  normal  boy.  Father  Conroy  un- 
derstands the  genus  "boy"  thoroughly  and 
he  touches  his  subject  with  sympathy  as  well 
as  with  sureness.  Ilis  readers  will  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  both  themselves  and 
the  author  in  this  most  companionable  book. 


"Talks  To  Parents,"  by  the  same  writer 
and  publisher  as  the  preceding  ($1.25  net),  con- 
tains ratich  wholesome/  advice,  administered 
in  palatable  doses,  not  to  the  boy,  this  time, 
but  to  those  who  have  much  to  do  in  the  boy  s 
destiny.  Some  of  the  instances  in  point  are 
too  good  to  be  merely  abstract  illustrations. 
"Mother's  Pet,"  "The  Son  of  His  Father," 
"Lavendar  Square"  and  "Nagging  Eddie,'' 
are  cases,  alas!  only  too  familiar  in  all  grades 
of  life.  There  is  entertainment  as  well  as  medi- 
cine in  this  book. 

The  New  Edition  of  "Manna  of  the  Soul," 
Avith  Epistles  and  Gospels,  makes  one  of  Father 
Lasance's  most  notable  triumphs  in  the  field 
of  work  where  he  has  no  rival.  This  small, 
compact  volume  will  become  as  great  a  favour- 
ite as  "My  Prayer-Book, "  It  contains  every- 
thing that  a  good  book  of  the  kind  should  con- 
tain, in  the  line  of  special  devotion,  and  public 
use  and  ceremonial.  The  prayers  are  drawn, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  Raccolta  and  other 
purely  liturgical  sources.  (A  vest-pocket  edi- 
tion on  the  best  India  paper,  comes  in  bindings 
from  40c.  to  $4.75  in  price,  and  'a  large-typed 
edition  sells  in  bindings  from  $1.25  to  $5.00. 
Benziger  Bros.,  N.Y.), 

"The  American  Priest,"  by  Rev.  George 
T.  Schmidt  (Benziger  Bros.,  N.Y.  Price  $1.25 
net).  Thcugh  written  for  a  restricted  audi- 
ence, this  book  is  not  without  its  lesson  to  all. 
The  wisdom  of  treating  this  matter  in  such  a 
frankly  public  manner,  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion, but  the  intention  of  the  author  no  doubt 
justifies  the  act,  and  on  the  plea  that  no  ideal 
of  conduct  is  too  high  for  a  calling,  than  which 
there  is  no  higher,  the  bock  is  commended. 
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A  Ciiarb^n  lEnrlns^b 


Where  It  Lieth. 

At  the  end  of  a  road,  at  the  bend  of  a  road, 

In  a  valley  so  peaceful  and  still. 
Where   the   sun  shines  bright,   and  the   sky's 
deep  blue, 

And  the  wild  birds  sweetly  thrill. 
Near  a  highway  broad,  where  the^world  whirls 

by, 

And  the  hill  tops  purple  shine, 
In  a  garden  blest,  in  the  golden  West 
I  have  found  His  Peace  Divine. 

The  Garden. 

And  was  ever  a  garden  fair  as  this 

Where   the   trailing  rose-vines  grow? 
White  and  yellow  and  flaming  pink 

AVith  bushes  and  arbors  aglow! 
Old-fashioned  beds  of  waving  stock. 

Old-rose,  red  and  blue, 
Lavender   sweet,   and  mignonette  sprig — 

Flowers  that  our  mothers'  knew. 
And   borders   of  blue   forget-me-nots 

And  clumps  of  violets  shy. 
And  tulips  bright  and  poppies  gay 

That  nod  as  you  pass  them  by. 
Flaunting   flags   and    clinging   vines. 

Geraniums  of  scarlet  hue. 
Purple  pansies  and  primrose  pale, 

Ileather-bells  wet  with  dew. 

By  Day. 

In   tlie  shade   of  the  palm   and  the   sheltered 
pine 

Have  I  sat  of  a  summer's  day. 
Hearing  the  flutter  of  tiny  wings, 

Watching   the   butterflies  play, 
Bi'oathing  the  perfume   of  lilac  bloom 

And  the  scent  of  magnolias  rare, 
Gazing    enraptured   at   orange-tree   brides. 

Decked  in  their  blossoms  fair. 


By  Nig-ht. 

In  the  dark  have  I  seen, 

'Neath  the  moon's  silvery  beam, 

Slender  pines  lift  their  arms  on  high, 
Murmuring   praise    in    the    night 
To   the   God   of  their  might, 

To  the  God  of  the  starry-lit  sky. 
I  have  heard  breezes  sighing. 
And  willow-trees   crying, 

O'er  tales  of  that  garden  of  old. 
Where  a  God  in  the  night 
Found  His   strength   and  His  might 

'Neath  the  moon,  in  Gethsemane's  cold. 
And    our   God   still   is   nigh, 
in   His   Hand   safe   we   lie ; 

For  dark  nights    when  the  storm-clouds 
blow  high, 
I  have  felt  aspens  quiver, 
And  little  trees  shiver, 

When  God  on  the  wind  walketh  by. 

Thic  Orchard. 

Soft  mists  of  pink  and  pearly  white, 

Have  veiled  our  orchard  fair, 
'Tis  Spring!  and  peach  blooms'  fragrant  breath 

With  perfume  scents  the  air. 

Out    in    the    orchard's   radiant   bloom 

Ripen  the  fruits  of  the  vale, 
Down  in  the  Vineyard  grapes  grow  thick 

Where  the  purple  grape-vines  trail. 

APOSTROPHE  TO  THE  GARDEN. 

0  lovely  at  dawn  when  the  pale  morning  mists 

Melt    'neath    the    sun's   rising  beams; 
0  lovely  at  noon,  wlien  beneath  skies  of  blue 

A  true  garden  of  Eden  it  seems. 
0  lovely  at  eve,  when  all  nature  grows  still, 

And  the  sun  sets  aflame  in  the  west. 
But  at  night  when  it  lies  'neath  the  moon  and 

the  skies, 
,r     Then,  dear  Lord,  do  I  love  it  the  best. 

P.   O'D.   ALUMNA. 
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THE    TRANSPLANTING  OF  '^GEN." 


You  would  no  more  have  abbreviated, 
in  this  way,  the  name  of  the  un- 
ccimpromising  leader  of  Form  Three 
line,  than  you  would  have  tried  to  dis- 
tur*b  her  gravity  when  she  balanced  tha  small 
banner  in  her  tiny  hands  on  procession  days,  up 
the  full  length  of  the  chapel.  Her  name  was 
Genevieve,  and  though  its  owner  was  only  six- 
going-on-sieven,  she  got  it  in  full  during  the  en- 
tire first  term  of  boarding-school.  After  that 
— 'it  must  be  confessed — 'there  were  some  par- 
donable lapses. 

The  writer  was  a  dignified  First  Form'er 
when  ''Gen"  began  to  make  history  in  what 
we  persisted  in  calling  "the  Baby  School." 
Of  intercourse  between  the  Forms  there  was 
none.  Circumstance  as  well  as  written  precept 
forbade'  any,  excopt  in  the  case  of  sisters.  Yet 
it  occasionally  happened,  when  the  lines  inter- 
sected in  basement  hall,  at  the  Refectory,  that 
a  review  of  forces  was  rendered  possible,  and 
to  soime  observant  ones  among  us,  highly  di- 
verting. 

One  gets  'mortal  tired'  of  inspecting  the 
uniform  braid  and  black  bow  on  the  head  of 
the  girl  directly  in  front  of  one,  during  those 
frequent  marches  through  the  "corridors  of 
Time"-taibles.  As  for  me,  II  war^  promptly 
fascinated  by  the  statue-like  pose,  the  down- 
cast eyes  whose  lashes  cast  long  shadows  on 
the  oval,  milk-white  face  of  Genevieve.  Her 
golden  locks,  Dutch-cut,  and  surmounted  by 
a  double-winged  white  bow,  on  gala  days,  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  a  bird  about  to 
fly.  No  wonder  that  I  didn't  hear  the  signal 
to  proceed  and  forgot  that  any  one  had  ever 
taught  me  that  it  was  rude  and  unmannerly 
to  stare.  Who  could  help  staring  at  this 
vision?  Yet  not  a  glance  from  those  demure 
blue  eyes  could  I  ever  get.  Once  or  twice,  by 
means  of  some  innocent  pranks,  I  was  able 
to  send  an  electric  current  of  merriment  down 


the  line  headed  by  Gen,  but  even  these  found 
her  cold  and  unresponsive,  and  Madame  Dis- 
cipline frowned  them  down,  and  myself  with 
them. 

"Who  is  that  angelic  little  creature  in  Form 
Three  line  ? "  I  asked  my  vis-a-vis  at  dinner  one 
day. 

"Which  one  do  you  mean?"  she  returned. 

"She  leads  the  line,"  I  said;  "that  cherub 
with  cropped  hair,  as  gold  as — as — well,  she 
looks  as  if  she  dropped  right  out  of  the  blue." 

"You  don't  mean  Gen — evieve,  Genevieve 
What  's-her-name  ? — do  you  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  oh,  ahem!  That's  the  best  yet,"  said 
the  girl  at  my  elbow;  "why  my  sister's  in  the 
class  with  her,  she's — don't  quote  me  if  I  tell 
you — ^but  they  say  she's  a  perfect  little  de- 
mon!" 

"A  what,"  I  snapped  back  in  such  tones 
of  horror  that  the  warning  bell  was  rung  at 
ine.  But  I  continued  in  a  becoming  undertone  : 
"You  can't  know  the  one  I  mean.  Why,  I 
tried  to  simuggle  some  chocolates  to  her  yes- 
terday, and  the  darling,  she  saw  my  game  per- 
fectly, but  she  wouldn't  deign  me  as  much  as  a 
look.  I  tell  you  she's  an  angel;  I  expect  every 
day  to  see  her  fly  up  through  the  ceiling  and 
disappear  from  the  school." 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  candies?" 

"I  left  them  on  the  window-sill  near  the 
last  landing." 

"I  bet  she  ran  back  and  got  them  when 
you  weren't  looking." 

"Oh,  you  horrid  thing!  I  don't  believe 
nnything  of  the  kind.  What  wicked  minds 
fjoine  people  have!" 

n. 

One  day  in  late  November  little  waves  of 
gossip  began  to  circulate  through  the  Senior 
Forms.  Once  I  overheard  in  a  distinct  whis- 
per, "that  little  vixen,  Genevieve."     It  puz- 
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zled  and  distressed  me  horribly.  Later  on 
a  conversation  between  the  Third  Form  .Mis- 
tress, Sister  E,,  and  Gen's  big  sister,  Louise, 
forced  itself  upon  myl  eiars,  now  somewhat 
alert  with  curiosity. 

"Something  will  have  to  be  done,"  the  nun 
was  saying;  "she  has  worn  out  the  patience 
of  all  her  teachers.  Correction  seems  to  have 
no  effect  upon  her.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  think 
that  so  small  a  child  cannot  be  made  to  obey, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  this  is  a  passing 
phase  in  her  character,  or  indeed,  it  may  be  in 
lier  health,  though  she  is  appairen|:ly  in  good 
physical    condition." 

"But  mother  will  feel  it  dreadfully,"  said 
the  distressed  sister,  with  tears  in  her  voice. 

"That's  just  the  point,  my  dear.  It  is  for 
her  sake  alone  that  we  have  decided  to  give 
Genevieve  her  last  trial." 

"What  has  she  done  since  she  was  punished 
last  week,"  s'dbbed  the  culprit's  sister  from  the 
depths  of  her  pillow. 

' '  The  same  old  things :  making  constant 
disturbances  in  the  class-room.  Apparently 
she  is  all  attention  when  addressed  herself, 
but  she  exercises  a  mischievous  power  over 
all  the  others,  which  upsets  every  recitation. 
She  pinches  them,  makes  faces  and  funny  lit- 
tle noises  with  her  feet.  It  keep's  the  teacher 
always  busy  restoring  order.  In  fairness  to 
the  others,  this  cannot  be  tolerated,  of^  course. 
But  don't  ery.  Louise,  we  have  a  little  plan 
from  which  I  hope  for  something."  , 

"What  is  that,  Sister?" 

"To  send  her  to  Form  Two,  where  she  will 
have  no  companions  of  her  own  <^ge  and  con- 
sequently no  influence." 

It  wasn't  quite  fair  in  me  to  listen  to  all 
this,  but  my  sympathies  as  well  as  my  curi- 
osity were  thoroughly  aroused  by  this  time 
and  I  felt  that  "Gen's"  destiny  and  mine  were 
somehow  involved.  My  ideal  of  her  angelic 
origin  must  be  supported  or  I  must  be  further 
convinced  of  my  illusion. 

Alas!  and  Alas!  the  plot  grew  thicker  and 
thicker,  as  all  plots  do  if  their  elements  sur- 
vive at  all.    A  pair  of  red  ^yes  and  a  growing 


look  of  sad  distraction  in  Gen's  sister  might 
have-been  lost  on  some,  but  not  upon  me.  I  was 
sorry  for  her  and  she  divined  my  sympathy 
which  she  put  to  the  test,  one  fateful  afternoon 
in  this  wise : 

"Oh  come  with  me,  do  come  with  me,"  she 
whispered  in  my  ear,  hardly  able  to  get  her 
breath  through  excitement  and  fear.  "They're 
going  to  ask  the  Mistress  of  Second  Form,  be- 
fore everybody,  to  take  "Gen"  into  her  room 
for  a  last  trial." 

I  didn't  want  to  go,  a  bit,  having  had  some 
experience  of  trial-by-school- jury  before;  but 
[  couldn't  refuse  to  support  a  comrade  in  such 
distress,  so  I  went. 

Never  before  had  I  been  allowed  to  enter 
this  enchanted  part  of  the  building — the  Third 
Form  Assembly  Room.  The  tiny  desks  and 
chairs  fascinated  me.  The  brightly  coloured 
crayon  drawings  of  birds,  flowers,  landscapes, 
snow-slides  and  Christmas  scenes  took  my 
breath  away.  It  wasn't  half  as  nice  when  I 
was  a  Third  For,m-er.  I  half  wished  myself 
back  there  again.  But  there  was  no  room  for 
that  Avish  nor  for  any  other,  when  I  began  to 
realize  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
Avhich  I  was  destined  to  witness. 

There  sat  the  Head  Mistress  in  dignified 
silence,  looking  as  if  she  had  never  smiled  in 
her  life.  Next  to  her,  only  a  little  less  formid- 
able, sat  the  Mistress  of  Second  Form,  and  at 
a  small  ta'ble,  a  little  removed  from  the  centre, 
was  the  poor  Sister  whose  patience  had  been 
tiaxed  to  its  we-li-nigh  limitless  limit — ^by 
what?  by  whom?  Surely,  surely,  not  by  that 
marble-like  little  figure  heading  the  middle  row, 
whose  long  lashes  lay  upon  her  cheek  as  if 
guarding  a   very  sanctuary  of  virtue. 

Her  witnesses,  some  thirty  or  forty  atoms, 
all  erect  in  their  tiny  chairs,  wearing  faces 
suddenly  grown  to  womanhood  by  the  awful- 
ness  of  the  assize,  made  a  picture  which 
threatened  to  upset  the  gravity  of  the  entire 
.tribunal.  Three  full  minutes  ticked  themselves 
by  on  the  big  clock  over  our  heads,  before  any 
one  uttered  a  word.  The  stillness  was  broken 
•by  the  voice  of  Sister  E..  the  outraged  Mis- 
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tress  of  this  domain.  She  asked  in  grieved 
and  halting  tones,  if  the  Mistress  of  Second 
Form  would  consent  to  take  the  culprit  in  to 
lier  charge.  (It  was  presumed  she  had  been 
informed  of  Genevieve's  plight). 

Up  rose  the  'said  Mistress,  and  in  a  speech 
unrivalled  for  eloqueince  and  big  words,  made 
an  undying  page  ofl  school-room  eloquence. 
She  cibjected,  she  said,  to  have  her  Form  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  penal  realm.  It  was 
an  indignity  which  her  own  happy  charges 
Avould  never  cease  to  resent.  Furthei'lnore, 
her  confidence  in  Sisted  E.'s  ability  to  manage 
even  the  most  diflficu'lt  characters  was  unbound- 
ed, etc.,  etc.  She  then  turned  to  the  tense  lines 
of  witnesses,  hardly  one  of  whom  undersitood 
a  single  wcrd  of  her  former  utterance,  and 
said: 

"Is  there  no  child  present  who  can  give 
any  excuse  for  Genevieve's  conduct?" 

One  after  another  arose,  as  if  she  had  re- 
hearsed her  part,  and  after  a  meek,  but  re- 
lentleys,  "No  Sister,"  took  her  se'at  again. 

A  warning  handkerchief  went  to  the  eyes 
of  the  nearest  of  kin  beside  me. 

"'Don't  you  dare  to  cry,"  I  whispered,  "it 
will  spoil  everything,"  There  was  precious 
little  meaning  or  sense  in  my  remark,  but  the 
tone  in  which  I  said  it  evidently  impressed 
her,  and  the  role  of  chief  mourner  was  summar- 
ily dismissed. 

The  truth  is— I  now  realize  it — that  some- 
where or  other,  under  my  homely  uniform,  there 
was  a  stirring  sense  of  the  humorous  side  of 
the  episode,  heartlessly  aside  from  the  persons 
involved,  to  whom  it  was  nothing  short  of 
tragedy.  Furthermore,  I  perceived  that  the 
members  of  the  Tribunal  were,  only  under  the 
greatest  possible  restraint,  solemn  and  severe. 

But  just  when  the  humor  of  the  situation 
WHS  about  to  play  havoc  with  all  present,  a 
shaft  of  w^hite  sunlight  shot  across  the  room, 
throwing  the  culprit  in  an  ^artistic  relief,  so 
striking  and  so  charming  that  our  sensQ.  of 
humour  gave  way  for  one  of  admiration-^mix- 
ed,  perhai)s,  with  a  little  pathos.  The  light  in- 
tensified her  tragic  role  by  making  a  go'lden 


halo  of  her  hair  and  .surrounding  her,  of  all 
people,  with  a  kind  of  glory.  The  picture  was 
lost  upon  no  one.  An  artist  would  have  made 
immortality  out  of  it. 

"Genevieve,"  said  the  Head  Mistress — and 
this  time  there  was  a  quiver  in  the  face  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  Bar — "this  is  a  most  distress- 
ing state  of  affairs.  I  sihould  find  it  hard  to 
believe  it,  had  I  not  been  assured  by  your 
teachers  and  companions  that  it  is  only  too 
true.  Something  will  certainly  have  to  be 
done  to  iprevent  your  making  others  like  your- 
self. The  kind  Sister  who  is  going  to  burden 
herself  with  you,  has  just  been  told  by  your 
companions  that  they  can  think  of  nothing  to 
excuse  your  conduct."  The  big  words  invari- 
ably prcdueed  a  gasp  of  awe  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  virtuous  'companions'  in  question,  an 
effect  to  which  the  speaker  was  by  no  means 
indifferent,  especially  as  it  threatened  to  up- 
set her  enforced  gravity. 

"Perhaps,"  she  continued,  "you  have  some- 
thing to  say  yourself,  which  can  explain  it." 

No  sign  from  Genevieve. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say,  Genevieve?" 
pursued  the  speaker. 

For  the  briefest  moment  the  child  raised 
her  eyes,  then  standing  erect  beside  her  chair, 
her  eyes  down  again,  she  said,  very  deliberate- 
ly, "No,  Sister." 

This  was  almost  too  much  for  the  accumu- 
lated gravity  of  the  judges,  not  one  of  whom 
dared  to  look  at  the  other.  One  of  them  fum- 
bled with  some  papers  in  a  desperate  way  as 
if  searching  for  a  hidden  document  to  consult. 
The  Head  Mistress  resorted  to  prompt  action 
as  the  only  alternative  to  an  ignoble  break- 
down. 

"Bring  all  your  books,  then  leave  your  desk 
to  be  filled  by  some  good  little  girl."  The  exile 
rose,  gathered  her  books  in  dignified  silence, 
while  the  assembly  began  to  disperse,  and 
started  for  the  door. 

"Have  you  no  word  to  isay  to  Sister  E., 
who  has  been  so  kind  and  patient  with  you?" 
said  her  new  Mistress. 

Down  went  the  books  again,  on  the  floor 
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this  time,  <and  very  deliberately.  One  of  them 
fell  off  the  pile,  and  she  placed  it  in  order  again. 
Before  any  one  could  detect  in  her  face  a  change 
of  sentiment,  she  rushed  a'cross  the  floor  and 
bounded  into  the  arms  of  Sivster  E.,  sobbing 
a  farewell  upon  her  now  crumpled  guirape. 
This  episode  quickly  changed  the  suppressed 
smiles  of  the  departing  Tribunal  into  some- 
thing very  much  like  tears. 

Only  that  I  had  to  obey  a  signal  to  with- 
draw, I  should  have  broken  down  as  Gen's 
sister  did.  But  my  breakdown  would  have 
•been  mixed  with  triumph  when  I  realized  that 
my  ideal  had  not  been  wholly  shattered;  that 
there  was  something  of  an  'angel'  about  Gene- 
vieve after  all. 


If  pupil's  in  Form  Two  expected  to  be  di- 
verted by  the  new-ccmer  they  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  "Gen"  either  entertained 
other  and  darker  designs,  or  her  transplanting 
was  a  success,  and  she'  was  entering  upon  a  new 
phase  of  her  existence.  No  one  doubted  her 
ability  to  achieve  whatever  role  she  chose  to 
elect,  but  it  was  a  source  of  great  delight  to 
her  new  Mistress  to  see  that  the  "straight 
and  narrow"  path  w&s  the  c'bje'Ct  of  her  elec- 
tion. So  far  from  giving  trouble  or  even  a 
passing  annoyance  in  her  new  abode,  her  pres- 
ence seemed  to  lend  a  new  grace  thereto.  She 
became  almost  abjectly  obedient  to  discipline, 
contriving  even  to  make  herself  useful  in  many 
ways.  She  was  the  first  to  open  and  close 
doors  and  ventilators,  to  pick  up  stray  bits 
of  paper  from  the  floors,  to  sharpen  pencils,  set 
chairs  in  order  and  so  on.  At  night,  when  the 
hymn  was  sung  before  retiring,  her  sweet  lit- 
tle treble  was  raised  las  confidently  as  any,  and 
it  added  much  tc  the  music  of  the  whole. 


The  Mistress,  who  held  some  original  the- 
ories about  super-active  young  people,  managed 
to  interest  and  beguile  her  new  charge  in  a 
hundred  ways.  When  she  was  restless  at  study 
hours  "Gen"  was  allowed  to  sit  on  the  'Throne' 
steps  and  fashion  dolls'  hats  and  gowns,  pro- 
vided she  made  nc  noise  and  attracted.no  atten- 
tion. When  she  arrived  at  something  which 
she  deemed  a  'creation'  in  the  art,  she  was  al- 
lowed to  take  it  to  the  parlour  on  Sundays 
and  show  it  to  her  mother.  Few  complaints 
were  made,  and  no  punishments  were  admin- 
istered. 

Shes  might  'have  said,  with  the  old  woman  in 
Mother  Gocse,  "Lack-a-mercy !  can  this  be  I?" 
But  she  didn't.  She  seemed  as  unconscious  of 
her  regenerated  state  as  she  was  oblivious  of 
her  own  unreigenerate  past.  In  fact  the  routine 
of  daily  life  threatened  to  merge  her  very  iden- 
tity in  to  that  of  those  around  her.  But  it  only 
threatened. 

The  angelus  had  just  ceased  ringing.  The 
scund  of  regular  footsteps  filled  the  lower  corri- 
dor. First,  Second  and  Third  Form  lines  were 
being  marshalled  into  dinner.  First  and  Se- 
cond halted  to  allow  way  for  a  belated  din- 
ner-cart, thus  bringing  the  lines  at  right  angles 
with  each  other, 

"Hello  Gen!"  said  Baby  Dorothy  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  "How  do  you  like  Sister  B.?" 

,"Sh-Sh— !"  said  Gen. 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said  'sh' — sh — she'll  hear  ycu." 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  her?" 

"Ssh!"  said  Gen.  her  hand  shielding  her 
voice  from  Sister  B.'s  hearing,  "I'm  afraid  I'm 
getting  a  crush  on  her,"  came  in  hoarse  tones 
from  the  transplanted  '  Gen. 
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THE  LITTLE  SHOP  AROUND  THE  CORNER 


THE  poor,  tired,  little  commercial  traveller 
leaned  against  the  iron  railing  and  closed 
his  eyes  wearily.  A  few  blocks  away  the 
noise  and  din  of  traffic  and  the  continuous  mur- 
mur of  the  crowds  could  be  faintly  heard,  but 
not  felt.  'Here  on  this  side  street  it  was  quite 
peaceful,  and  except  for  a  stray  person  or  two, 
empty.  He  rested  his  grip  upon  the  railing  and 
eyed  it  haitefully.  He  knew  without  opening  it 
where  every  article  lay :  the  sickening  perfumes 
in  one  pocket,  the  cheap,  gaudy  covered  powder 
boxes  in  another,  and  layers  upon  layers  of 
soap,  brightly  coloured  and  oddly  shaped,  in  the 
bottom.  It  was  the  small,  black,  innocent-look- 
ing grip  that  caused  him  to  walk  the  streets  day 
after  day,  tired  and  sick  of  it  all,  as  he  sio  often 
was.  Turning  his  back  upon  the  unwitting  of- 
fender, he  closed  his  eyes  and  rested  his  head 
upon  his  hands  in  sheer  weariness  of  soul. 

Looking  up  a  moment  later,  he  started  and 
peered  around  as  if  to  make  sure  he  was  still  in 
the  same  place,  and  that  he  had  not  strayed  into 
some  kind  of  fairy-land.  There  was  the  same 
familiar  street,  and  the  little  black  grip  at  his 
elbow.  Convinced  that  he  was  not  dreaming,  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again.  Just  below 
the  railing  upon  which  he  leaned  his  eyes  were 
fascinated  by  a  tiny  shop  window  filled  with  a 
mass  of  curious  objects,  rubbing  against  each 
other  in  delightful  confusion  and  abundance. 
Large,  fragile  oriental  vases  surrounded  by  a 
score  of  heathenish,  grinning  idols,  and  beauti- 
ful glistening  scarfs  floated  from  oddly-shaped, 
carved  boxes.  But  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
among  the  litter  of  twisted,  sparkling  bracelets 
and  rings  around  the  neck  of  a  large  idol,  was  a 
necklace.  Hanging  where  the  last  shafts  of  sun- 
set light  reached  it,  it  seemed  to  be  on  fire  with 
the  crimson  and  then  the  purple  hues  of  the  sun. 
Everything  in  the  little  shop  window  was  so  an- 
cient, so  foreign  and  so  beautiful,  that  the  poor 


traveller's  ennui  was  for  the  moment  charmed 
away  as  if  by  magic.  Nor  would  this  glimpse 
satisfy  his  curiosity.  Though  he  knew  too  well 
tliat  he  could  buy  nothing,  and  that  he  had  pre- 
l)ared  nothing  to  say  if  accosted  by  the  pro- 
prietor, he  entered  the  shop.  Timidly  he  des- 
cended the  few  steps  as  if  he  expected  them  to 
vanish  before  his  eyes,  and  softly  he  turned  the 
handle  of  the  low  doorway. 

In  contrast  to  the  brilliant  light  outside,  the 
shop  seemed  dark,  and  except  in  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  rays,  its  contents  became  al- 
most invisible.  But  the  softest  rays  lingered  on 
the  old,  curious  furniture,  bringing  out  the  pol- 
ished surfaces  like  mirrors. 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  no  one  in  charge  of  the  weird  domain. 
A  queer  feeling  of  mystery  pervaded  the  place. 
The  intruder  looked  around  curiously,  and  meet- 
ing with  no  obstacle,  began  a  regular  tour  of 
investigation.  He  threaded  his  way  between 
delicate  spindle-legged  tables  and  chairs  that 
threatened  a  downfall  at  the  slightest  touch ; 
past  many  a  hideous  idol  whose  eyes  of  precious 
gems  gleamed  at  him  wickedly;  stumbled  over 
two  large  elephant  tusks  and  clutched  a  curious 
antique  bookcase  that  swayed  for  a  moment, 
then  decided  to  stay  on  its  short  carved  feet, 
though  several  of  its  inmates  fell  out  upon  the 
floor.  These,  our  adventurer  picked  up,  expect- 
ing to  feel,  at  any  moment,  a  hand  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  commanding  him  to  halt  and  declare 
his  murderous  intentions.  But  no  hand  des- 
cended. 

The  books  were  old  and  yellow,  with  queer, 
faded  characters  on  every  page,  a  foreign  lan- 
guage without  doubt.  After  looking  at  these 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  passed  on  to  more  won- 
ders. Here  was  a  display  of  brilliant  silk  scarfs, 
in  beautiful  and  striking  colours,  with  heavy 
fringe  at  the  ends,  and  further  on  an  array  of 
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shawlis,  so  soft  and  silky  that  he  could  not  resist 
picking  one  up  and  putting  it  up  against  his 
face.  A  little  show-case  which  he  had  not  no- 
ticed upon  entering  drew  him  on.  He  knew  that 
he  would  find  jewelry  there,  and  he  wondered 
if  he  should  find  a  necklace  as  beautiful  as 
the  cue  which  had  captured  his  heart  in  the 
window.  He  gazed  wonderingly  ^t  the  rings, 
necklaces  and  bracelets  here,  some  too  l3eau- 
tiful  to  describe.  While  examining  these  he 
had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  some  one 
was  watching  him.  It  grew  so  strong  that  he 
raised  his  head  and  looked  into  the  faintly- 
amused  but  kindly  eyes  of  a  man  as  ancient 
locking  as  the  things  he  had  just  been  gazing:  at. 
He  was  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair,  his  hands 
folded  idly  in  his  lap.  He  had  been  watching 
the  visitor,  as  he  confessed  afterwards,  ever 
since  he  had  stopped  to  lean  against  the  rail- 
ing. Evidently  he  had  an  understanding  and 
sympathetic  heart,  for  observing  the  confused 
look  on  the  stranger's  face,  he  merely  remark- 
ed in  quiet  tones  and  without  stirring  from 
his  chair : 

"They  are  beautiful,  aren  t  they?" 
It  took  a  minute  or  two  for  our  friend  to  get 
his  breath,  and  to  realize  that  the  paradise  in 
which  he  had  been  walking  was  the  domain 
cf  a  human  who  might  resent  his  presence. 
But  the  kindly,  twinkling  eyes  reassured  him, 
and  before  long  he  and  his  strange  host  were 


conversing  like  old  friends.  The  curio-dealer 
had  many  weird  stories  to  relate,  too  many  to 
tell  that  night,  and  it  evidently  pleased  him 
to  come  across  vso  interested  a  listener. 

It  was  late  when  they  parted,  and  the  eager 
invitation  from  the  old  man  man  refreshed 
his  weary  friend  beyond  all  words.  He  felt 
reconciled  now  to  all  the  world,  even  regarding 
with  aflPe(?tion  the  hated  black  grip,  mentally 
resolving  that  in  future,  for  him  as  for  the 
old  man,  work  and  pleasure  should  join  hands. 

A  few  steps  brought  him  to  his  own  door. 
How  was  it,  he  asked  himself,  that  he  had 
travelled  over  so  many  miles  cf  territory, 
"dreary  miles,"  he  termed  them,  yet  he  had 
never  known  of  this  enchanted  spot,  within 
a   stone's  throw  of  his  own  home? 

******** 

Poor,  unoffending  black  bag,  did  your 
owner  forget  when  he  contemptuously  tossed 
you  in  the  corner  the  following  night,  on  his 
return  from  the  "Little  Shop  Around  the 
Corner/'  that,  after  all,  you  had  played  no 
small  part  in  his  altered  fortunes?  Who  but 
you  had  led  him  to  pause  on  the  railing  of  the 
little  Firm  of  which  he  was  now  the  happy 
partner,  and  would  soon  be  travelling,  in  its 
interests,  ta  strange  and  delightful  places? 


LAEL  HOUDE. 
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A    DAY'S    SHOPPING 


ONLY  when  you  are  at  boarding-school, 
several  safe  miles  from  the  allurements 
cf  shops,  can  you  fully  realize  the  joys  of 
shopping.  Who  among  us  would  forego  these 
joys,  even  with  the  ^anxiety  of  mind  so  often 
involved,  and  the  disappointments  so  apt  to  fol- 
low? Not  I  fcr  one,  nor  Allie  for  two.  The 
timely  and  favourable  half-holiday  came,  as  a 
kind  Providence  ordained  it  should  come,  and 
we  w^ent. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  get  ready,  and  after 
a  pleasant  hour's  ride  we  found  ourselves  at 
the  largest  department  store  at  Niagara  Falls. 
As  it  was  nearing  Christmias  the  store  was 
crowded  and  we  had  to,  wait  a  good  while  be- 
fore we  could  make  our  purchases.  While 
waiting,  however,  we  kept  our  eyes  and  ears 
open  for  any  and  everything  going  on  around 
us. 

At  the  ribbon  counter  a  fussy  little  woman's 
incessiant  flow  of  talk  amused  us,  but  rather 
irritated  the  clerks.  They  seemed  to  know  her, 
but  pretended  not  to  see  her  as  she  approached 
them.  The  woman  turned  to  her  companion 
and  exclaimed  in  an  angry  tone:  ''Just  look 
at  that  girl,  pretending  not  to  see  me  when  I 
try  to  attract  her  attention !  How  disagreeable 
of  her  to  keep  me  waiting  so  long!  Well,  here 
she  is  at  last!  Let  me  see,  show  me  some  white 
ribbon,  please.  No,  I  think  I  shall  have  pale 
green.  What  width?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Bring 
down  those  bolts  over  there.  Oh,  they  are  too 
expensive  and  none  of  them  will  suit  me.  Now 
show  me  some  lace.  'What  kind?'  Cream.  No, 
these  won't  do.  Now  show  me  some  buttons. 
Oh,  dear,  none  of  these  match  my  dress.  Tak- 
ing up  your  time,  did  you  say?  And  what  are 
you  here  for,  I'd  like  to  know,  but  to  wait  on 
customers?  It's  not  my  fault  if  your  goods 
do  not  suit  me." 

After  making  our  purchases  at  this  counter 


we  moved  on  to  the  next  one.  A  well-to-do 
farmer  and  his  pretty  daughter  were  being 
waited  upon.  The  girl  seemed  to  be  a  little 
embarrassed,  and  while  she  was  selecting  some 
handkerchiefs,  the  father  stepped  over  to  one 
of  the  sales-ladies  and  said  in  a  stage  whisper : 
"My  gal's  going  to  be  married  soon,  will  you 
send  some  one  to  pick  out  what  she  needs?" 

There  was  la  great  crowd  at  a  counter  near 
us — the  candy  department,  of  course.  As  soon 
as  we  were  free,  we  made  our  w^ay  to  it.  And 
such  candy  !  Such  bargains,  too  !  Three  pounds 
for  sixty-five  cents!  Great,  glistening  piles  of 
taffy,  and  just  bursting  with  nuts !  There  were 
but  few,  tired-looking  girls  to  serve  this  crowd, 
so  our  wait  here  was  rather  a  long  one.  Among 
a  number  of  boys  waiting  their  turn,  there  was 
a  fine  looking  chap  about  eight  years  old,  with 
long,  golden  curls.  Though  rudely  jostled  back 
and  forth  by  the  larger  boys,  he  looked  bright 
and  happy,  and  when  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  purchase,  he  hastened  off  with  it,  smiling  so 
good'-naturedly  that  one  would  have  thought 
he  had  bought  the  whole  stock  out,  instead  of 
a  few  cents  worth. 

In  the  shoe  department,  where  one  generally 
betrays  oneself,  we  saw  a  v^ery  nervous  little 
man  on  his  knees  before  a  very  plump  lady, 
making  heroic  efforts  to  force  a  decidedly  broad 
foot  into  a  narrow  shoe.  "Now,  my  good 
man,"  she  was  saying,  "there  is  no  use  in  try- 
ing on  sixes  when  a  five  is  too  large  for  me. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  shoe  is  width 
D?  Why,  I  always  wear  B.  There  must  be 
something  wrong  about  your  shoes."  "I  am 
sorry.  Madam,  we  have  nothing  to  suit  you," 
he  siaid,  throwing  a  despairing  glance  in  our 
direction.  We  tried  hard  to  keep  from  laugh- 
ing, but  are  not  exactly  proud  of  our  success. 

As  we  were  moving  away,  after  our  pur- 
chases here,   a  little  tot   came  up  to  us   and 
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sobbed,  "I  can't  find  my  mother,  and  I'm 
afraid!"  We  soon  found  her  mother  in  the 
same  plight  about  her  little  one,  so.  peace  and 
happiness  were  restored  in  a  few  minutes. 

We  had  agreed  to  meet  at  a  certain  counter 
at  five-thirty,  but  of  course  we  couldn't  find  it. 
"Go  to  your  right  down  three  aisles,  then  turn 
to  your  left  and  around  a  couple  of  aisles, ' '  said 
a  kind  man,  "and  somewhere  there  you  will 
find  the  counter  you  want.''  After  consulting 
three  more  guides,  we  met  our  little  group, 
happy,  noisy  and  hungry. 

The  return  trip  was  cold,  but  for  those  with 
a  soul  for  the  beautiful,  that  was  a  mere  inci- 


dent. The  frozen  spray  had  transformed  the 
scenery  around  the  Falls  into  a  perfect  fairy- 
land of  beauty.  Every  tree  and  shrub  and  vine 
was  laden  with  garlands  of  ice- jewels'  which 
shone  like  diamonds  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  But  as  we  could  see  all  this  from  a 
warmer,  if  not  a  better  point  of  vantage,  we 
hastened  to  do  so,  and  the  next  time  we  go 
shopping  we  shall  observe  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture rather  than  the  peculiarities  of  human 
nature. 

LAURA  HILL  SPALDING. 
Lcretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


IN    DREAMLAND 


In  the  white  moonlight  of  a  summer's  night 

I  wandered  to  lands  afar. 
Through  mystic  vales,  by  golden  trails 

I  followed  the  Evening  Star. 
O'er  the  Hills  of  Thought,  at  last  I  sought 

Down  shining,  rippling  streams, 
The  great  calm  deep,  the  Sea  of  Sleep 

Where  lies  the  Isle  of  Dreams, 

And  far  away  in  the  evening  grey, 

I  saw  the  pale  moon's  light 
Through  the  sombre  shade,  grow  dim  and  fade 

And  vanish  from  my  sight. 
Before  me  the  deep,  the  Sea  of  Sleep 

Stretched  ever  and  anon, 
On  its  tranquil  breast,  I  sank  to  rest — 

The  dark  waves  bore  me  on ; 

When  sudden  I  heard  the  song  of  birds, 

The  flow  of  far-off  streams. 
And  lo,  I  stood  in  a  fragrant  wood. 

In  the  heart  of  the  'Isle  of  Dreams. 


Here  wild  flowers  sweet  caressed  my  feet. 
While   high  in  the  breezy  skies, 

A  gem  there  flew  in  the  azure  blue, 
A  bird  of  Paradise. 

The   sweet  perfume  of  rose  in  bloom, 

Suffused  the  balmy  air, 
I  felt  the  breeze  of  distant  seas. 

Waft  gently  back  my  hair. 
From  flow'ry  coves  and  myrtle  groves 

A  flood  of  melody, 
So  sweet  and  clear  poured  in  my  ear, 

I  stood  in  ecstacy. 

E'en  as  I  gazed  with  wonder  dazed, 

I  saw  the  vision  bright. 
Turn  sadly  grey,  then  pass  away, — 

And  all  was  dark  as  night. 
Before  me  the  deep,  the  Sea  of  Sleep 

Stretched  ever  and  anon, 

On  its  tranquil  breast,  I  sank  to  rest. 

The  dark  waves  bore  me  on. 

BLSA  KASTNER. 
Loretto,  Brunswick. 
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A   GHOST  STORY  WITHOUT  A  GHOST 


Andre  loves  to  hear  ghost  stories,  but  not  to 
experience  them.  Nevertheless,  he  had  the 
chance  one  day,  and  never  will  he  forget  the 
event. 

A  snow-shoeing  party  had  been  organized 
for  Friday  night.  Andre  was  spending  the 
winter  in  Montreal  at  the  time,  and  was  very 
much  excited  in  his  desire  for  the  day  to  arrive, 
as  this  wculd  be  his  first  snow-shoe  party  on 
the  mountain. 

At  the  time  appointed  they  all  met  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain- — Mount  Royal — all  array- 
ed in  red  and  white  sweaters,  toques,  mitts  and 
socks.  The  mountain,  large  and  majestic, 
towered  above  them.  On  its  summit  lights 
could  be  seen  shining  dimly  in  the  distance. 

They  gaily  began  their  march  in  single  file 
to  the  tune  of  "Les  Montagnards."  Each  bore 
a  lighted  torch,  which  made  queer,  fantastic 
figures  against  the  whiteness  of  the  snow  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  It  made  the  blood 
tingle  and  run  with  renewed  life  in  the  veins 
of  the  snow-shoers.  Their  route  was  across  the 
two  cemeteries,  then  in  a  zig-zag  course  to  the 
hctel  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Royal.  They 
passed  through  the  Protestant  cemetery,  sing- 
ing merily  as  they  went,  their  voices  echoing 
far  into  the  valley.  All  was  well.  Andre  was 
enjoying  himself  immensely.  But  half  way 
across  the  Catholic  cemetery  they  suddenly 
missed  Eugene,  one  of  the  party.  Where  could 
he  be  ?  No  call  of  distress  had  been  heard.  The 
bugler  sounded  a  blast,  and  still  no  answering 
call. 

But  Andre  and  the  others  began  to  feel 
alarmed,  as  Eugene  was  a  frail  lad  and  not 
very  brave,  especially  in  the  solitude  of  a  ceme- 
tery at  ten  p.m.  After  a  prolonged  search 
Andre  found  the  missing  one  crouching  beside 
a  tombstone.  Whenever  Andre  relates  this  tale 
he  carries  his  audience  away  with  him  to  Mt. 
Royal.     He  says : 

".I  see  him  yet,  crouching  on  his  knees,  his 
eyes  bulging  out  with  fright,  his  face  whiter 
than  the  sncw  at  his  feet.    He  shakes  as  with 


an  ague.  All  around  me  I  see  tombstones  of 
every  size  and  description.  Here  a  white  cross 
stands  against  an  inky  sky ;  there,  a  huge  dark 
monument,  twelve  feet  high;  a  little  farther, 
an  angel  stands  with  outspread  wings,  poised 
on  the  verge  of  flight.  Little  shivers  chase 
each  other  down  my  back,  the  sight  is  so  grue- 
some. I  half  expect  to  see  the  dead  appear. 
We  call  Eugene,  but  never  a  word  does  he  say, 
and  not  a  move  does  he  make.  Suddenly  we 
hear  the  wind  rise,  and  a  ghostly,  creepy  sound 
floats  by  us  with  a  gust  of  wind  and  snow.  My 
hair  stands  on  end!  Eugene's  eyes  bulge  out 
more  than  ever;  he  is  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse. 

Again  that  weird  sound!  It  seems  to  ccme 
from  a  grave  a  few  feet  away  from  Henri, 
Again  and  again  it  comes.  Little  wonder  now 
at  poor  Eugene's  attitude. 

Henri  suddenly  leans  over  a  monument  and 
begins  to  roar  with  hysterical  laughter.  We  do 
not  know  what  tc  make  of  it.  Has  he  gone 
mad?  At  last  he  is  able  to  articulate  and  points 
a  shaky  finger  at  a  large  piece  of  paper  against 
the  tombstone.  At  every  puff  of  wind  the  paper 
flaps  against  the  tombstone. 

Mercy !  what  a  relief  passes  over  us.  The 
problem  is  solved.  We  are  able  at  last  to  make 
Eugene  understand. ' ' 

And  Andre's  audience  comes  back  to  earth 
— so  to  speak. 

The  surroundings,  quite  naturally,  had 
helped  to  aggravate  the  situation,  but  it  was 
a  no  less  gruesome  experience  for  that. 

The  party  left  the  cemetery  quicker  than 
they  had  entered  it,  dragging  Eugene  along. 
Little  sleep  did  they  get  that  night,  and  that 
little  was  full  of  nightmares.  Nevertheless  the 
next  day  all  had  a  good  laugh  over  it — all  but 
poor  Eugene;  he  was  in  bed  for  a  week. 

Andre  and  Eugene  have  made  a  solemn  vow 
never  to  snow-shoe  across  the  cemetery  again 
at  night.    Can  you  blame  them? 


CLAIRE  B.  MARCEL. 


Loretto  Day  School. 
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A  lmtrl|  uf  ffirtuUt0 

It  seems  to  me  a  triolet 

Should  have  at  least  three  rhymes; 
The  rhymesters  tell  me  no, — and  yet 
It  seems  to  mo  a  triolet . 
Has  cause  enough  to  fume  and  fret 
At  such  poetic  crimes. 
It  sccitis  to  me,  a  triolet 

Should  have  at  least  throe  rhymes. 

11.  U. 


That  bee  is  drunk, 

The  blundering  fellow ! 
With  all  his  spunk 
That  bee  is  drunk; 
lie  filled  his  trunk 

At  Primrose  Yellow. 
That  bee  is  drunk, 

The  blundoriiig  follow. 


N.  B. 


I  must  confess,  my  mu.se  and  I 

Have  very  rarely  ever  met ; 
And  so  we're'  just  a  trifle  shy 
I  must  confess — my  muse  and  I. 
Sometimes  I  heave  a  bitter  sigh 

That  it  is  thus — yet,  with  regret 
T  inust  confess,  my  muse  and  I 
Havo  very  rarely  over  met. 

E.  F. 

The  little  filmy  veil  of  green 

That  shiinniers  on  the  lilac  tree 
Tolls  mo  a  secret.    Have  yon  seen 
The  little  tiliiiy  voil  of  groon? 
Fair  Spring  is  hiding  noath  that  sheen. 

How  dull  tho  sonsi'  that  cannot  see 
The  little  filmy  voil  of  green 

That    shiiiunors   oii    tho    lilacs   tree! 

H.  C. 

A  shade  of  coolness  foil 

Betwoou  my  love  aud   1; 

No  fault  of  ours — but,  well — 

A  shade  of  coolness  foil 

From  where  the  sinowflakes  dwell — 

Direct  from  out  the  sky. 

A  shade  of  coolness  fell 

l^etwooM  my  love  and  I. 

L.  P. 


iHiitlipr 


(),  what  a  beautiful  name. 

That  wonderful  name  of  mother! 

How  proudly  'tis  worn  by  this  one, 
IIow   lightly    'tis   worn   by   another. 

What  a  dear,  quaint  little  figure 

Tho  one  whom  I  call  by  that  name, — 

With  her  hair  all  silvered  over 

And  her  smile  that  is  always  the  same. 

As  she  sits  and  prays  by  the  fire-side 
Her  beads  in  her  thin,  white  hands, 

Slio  brings  to  my  mind  a  i)icture 
Of  Home  in  the  Far  Away  Land. 


HELEN  KERR. 


Tjoretto.  Brunswick. 
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BLUE    PENCIL    BUREAU 


This  Bureau,  formed  for  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  creating  or  renewing  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  literature  in  general  and  composi- 
tion in  particular,  has  elsewhere  declared  that 
the  ''Blue  Pencil"  is  pledged  to  the  triple  ser- 
vice of  informing,  correcting  and  encouraging 
the  pens  of  its  contributors.  There  are  three 
questions  to  be  answered  for  this  issue ;  but  as 
all  of  them  bear  more  cr  less  upon  the  subject 
of  how  to  become  a  writer,  how  to  grasp  the 
principles  of  composition  and  to  cultivate  the 
ease  of  expression  90  much  desired  by  many, 
and  so  difficult  of  attainment,  we  are  going  to 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  very  interesting 
essay  by  Rev.  Edward  F.  Garesche,  S.J.,  in  the 
Catholic  School  Journal.  The  question  re- 
ferred to  above  will  find  their  answer  herein, 
and  much  more  besides. 

It  is  Robert  Lewis  Stevenson  who,  in  an 
amusing  and  memorable  passage  of  his  autobio- 
praphical  essays  gives  in  a  few  words  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  methods  of 
teaching  the  actual  art  of  the  author.  He  tells 
how  as  a  boy,  possessed  by  the  craving  of  grf^at 
talent  for  self-expression,  he  played,  as  he  says, 
the  sedulous  ape  to  every  writer  who  by  turns 
took  hold  of  his  youthful  fancy.  Did  he  find 
in  a  poet  some  passage  of  peculiar  appeal  to 
his  young  ta.ste,  which  was  a  very  good  taste 
indeed?  He  made  it  his  business  to  imitate 
that  passage  with  all  his  boyish  might.  Now  he 
would  put  in  the  authentic  thought  of  the  writer 
into  his  own  English.  Now  he  would  take  an- 
other thought  and  clothe  it  as  best  he  could 
in  the  form  of  verse  and  stanza  which  the  poet 
had  chosen  for  his  memorable  verse.  When  a 
fine  paragraph  struck  his  fancy,  he  would  likf> 
wise  imitate  it  with  desire,  trying  his  level  best 
to  reproduce  in  a  paragraph  of  his  own  the 
rhythm  and  structure  and  balance  of  that  para- 
graph, not  indeed  calling  these  fine  qualities  by 
such  conventional  names,  but  feeling  the  swing 
and  the  finish  of  the  structure  and  then  doing 


his  best  to  catch  the  same  fine  rapture  in  bis 
own  imitation  of  it. 

He  records,  moreover,  as  we  remember  the 
passage,  how  he  fell  in  love  with  first  one  and 
then  another  of  the  great  authors.  Now  it  was 
Scott  who  charmed  him  and  for  a  while  he 
worked  untiringly  to  capture  Scott's  opennes'S 
of  speech  and  gentlemanly  ease  of  diction. 

Doubtless  the  boy,  in  his  own  way,  thought 
what  the  crusty  Carlisle  cnce  said  indignantly, 
when  asked  to  criticise  Scott "s  way  of  writing 
English,  "Sir,  Scott's  style  fits  him  as  easily 
and  as  unobtrusively  as  a  gentleman's  coat  fits 
the  gentleman."  Again  it  was  perhaps  De 
Quincey  whom  he  admired  and  the  fine  sonorous 
cadences  of  that  suave  master  of  diction  rang 
in  the  boy's  imagination  and  sounded  in  his 
mental  ear  until  he  reproduced  that  large- 
voiced  utterance  in  his  own  periods. 

So,  one  by  one,  he  paid  court  at  the  shrines 
of  the  great  originals  until  he  had  run  the 
gamut  of  English  prose  and  poetry  and  had  lis- 
tened to  the  oracular  voices  which  bade  him 
be  simple  and  .strong,  idiomatic  and  original, 
personal  in  thought  and  finished  in  expression, 
humane,  discretely  humorous.  Thus  hfc  became 
pos.sessed  of  that  art  of  words  which  paints 
ideas  as  a  skilful  artist  paints  pictures,  choos- 
ing the  colors  of  sound  and  drawing  the  forms 
of  thought  with  a  clearness  of  outline,  precision 
and  delicacy  of  truth  which  paint  human  na- 
ture to  the  life  and  therefore  charm  human 
hearts. 

Thus,  all  arts  are  best  learned  by  the  ob- 
servance and  copying  of  great  originals,  Ra- 
phael so  wrought  his  Madonnas  to  their  hea- 
venly beauty  by  conning  over  the  few  rare  and 
precious  originals  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Leon- 
ardo in  his  turn  had  learned  from  his  earlier 
master.  So  the  greatest  of  human  arti.sts  did 
but  push  a  bit  farther  toward  perfection  the 
loveliness  they  observed  in  their  predecessors. 
Their  credit  is  not  so  much  in  absolute  original- 
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ity,  which  is  a  rare  and  freakish  thing  in  human 
history,  but  in  making  a  bit  more  lovely  the 
precious  excellence  they  have  inherited. 

If,  then,  even  the  greatest  of  artists,  whether 
in  color  or  stone  or  words,  have  had  to  profit 
at  first  by  the  trodden  path  of  their  elders  and 
to  imitate  before  they  could  be  original,  to  ob- 
serve and  listen  before  they  could  create,  how 
much  more  is  it  necessary  for  those  of  lesser 
talent  to  follow  the  same  obvious  road.  Imita- 
tion is  one  of  the  quickest  and  the'  most  effective 
ways  of  teaching  the  actual  art  of  putting 
thought  into  worthy  speech. 

It  is  true  that  lads  like  Stevenson,  with  a 
natural  and  irreparable  love  for  writing  and 
an  insatiable  desire  to  become  authors,  will  of 
themselves'  take  this  natural  way  to  acquire 
literary  art.  They  will  admire  by  natural  in- 
stinct and  inborn  taste  those  authors  who  ap- 
peal to  the  artist  in  them.  They  will  instinc- 
tively observe  and  try  to  imitate  the^  fine  quali- 
ties they  perceive  in  one  and  another  of  the 
authors  whom  they  iSfuccessively  admire.  They 
will  even  take-  out  of  the  speech  of  those  about 
them  that  literature  in  solution  which  flows 
through  all  human  talk.  In  a  word,  they  do 
not  need  to  be  told  and  shown  how  to  lachieve 
their  art,  because  they  have  the  instinct  that 
goes  with  exceptional  and  brilliant  gifts  for 
self  expression. 

But  most  young  people,  even  those  who  have 
striking  talents  for  writing,  need  to  be  shown 
the  simple  way  to  perfect  their  inborn  gift.  It 
is  true  they  will  instinctively  read,  admire  and 
imitate,  but  their  taste  needs  to  be  formed, 
their  reading  guided  and  they  have  to  be  en- 
couraged in  that  precise  manner  of  imitation 
which  is  laborious  and  careful  enough  really 
to  train  their  gift  of  putting  thought  and  feel- 
ing into  words.  Otherwise  they  will  waste  time 
in  desultory  -and  worthless  reading,  they  will 
form  false  standards  and  create  for  themselves 
wrong  habits  of  expression,  or  else  they  may 
even  grow  discouraged  and  disgusted  with  the 
whole  business  of  making  their  ideas  and  feel- 
ings known  to  others  and  may  quite  waste  their 
talent   for   moving,   instructing   and   inspiring 


their  fellow  man  through  the  immensely  pow- 
erful medium  of  print.  Lacking  the  sure  in- 
stinct and  right  taste  of  the  genius  in  literary 
expression,  they  require  to  have  these  quali- 
ties given  them  by  careful  direction  and  train- 
ing. It  is  they  who  really  need  and  will  profit 
by  right  training  to  be  authors.  The  excep- 
tional genius  may  be  left  to  his  own  devices, 
though,  even  he  profits  greatly  by  training,  and 
for  the  lack  of  it  often  acquires  mannerisims 
and  twists  of  thought  and  expression  which 
mar  what  might  otherwise  have  been  perfect 
work. 

How  many  of  those  who  have  actually  learn- 
ed to  write  and  have  made  a  business  of  au- 
thorship, owe  their  skill  in  the  art  not  to  the 
lessons  they  had  in  class,  but  to  the  reading  they 
did  of  their  own  accord,  outside  of  hours,  and  to 
their  clumsy,  but  persistent  effort  to  repro- 
duce the  beauties  they  saw  in  chance-read  au- 
thors studied  out  of  school. 


We  beg  those  who  have  submitted  articles 
to  us  to  keep  on  sending  them  in.  There  is 
great  promise  in  many  of  them,  and  in  others 
distinct  merit.  If,  because  of  some  fiaw,  or  be- 
cause our  columns  are  already  filled,  or  the 
subject  is  already  represented,  the  story  or 
essay  is  not  on  our  list  of  contents,  it  is  no 
cause  for  discouragement.  Our  advice  is :  do 
so  well,  so  remarkably  well,  next  time  that  you 
feel  glad  that  your  first  production  was  not 
included,  and  that  your  literary  name  rests  on 
something  that  does  you  not  only  credit,  but 
great  credit.  Among  those  whose  manuscripts 
are  on  hand,  either  for  future  insertion  in  the 
Rainbow,  or  because  we  believe  the  author 
will,  with  exercise,  improve  upon  them,  are 
those  of  the  following:  Misses  Gertrude  Baily, 
Dora  Cardinal,  Marjorie  Duck,  Eileen  Dunni- 
gan,  Margaret  Drago,  Dorothy  Fleury,  Madge 
Gough,  Carmelita  Glynn,  Mary  Harkins,  Mar- 
garet Innis,  Elsa  Kastner,  Camilla  Morrow, 
Helen  O'Neill,  Kathryn  O'Connor,  Rose  Patter- 
son, Margaret  Robertson,  Dorothy  Sullivan, 
Ruth  Thompson. 
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THE  GRAMAPHONE'S  PLACE  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


NO   one   doubts   that  music   is  and   always 
has  'been,  "the  hand  maid  of  religion." 
The  time  has  come  when  it  should  also 
be  "the  servant  of  education,"  and  the  Victrola 
is  contributing  to  real  educational  thought,  by 
pointing  out  the  way  for  such  service. 

Already  more  than  three  thousand  cities  of 
tliis  continent  are  using  the  Victrola  in  their 
schools.  This  is  largely  from  a  desire  among 
educators  to  awaken  greater  interest  and  to 
develop  a  more  correct  musical  taste  in  the 
minds  of  American  boys  and  girls,  but  more 
especially,  that  music  may  enter  into  other  de- 
partments, upon  whose  studies  it  has  a  vital 
bearing.  It  may  help  to  enliven  an  English 
lesson,  recall  to  momentary  life  a  hero  of  the 
distant  past,  and  give  a  touch  of  realism  to 
the  Geography  period,  or  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion for  a  picture,  decorating  the  class  room. 
In  short,  its  effect  may  be  to  lift  a  seemingly 
dry  subject  from. the  black  and  white  of  the 
printed  page  into  the  realm  of  human  interest. 

During  the  regular  music  period  in  the 
schools,  much  time  is  necessarily  spent  in  teach- 
ing the  children  to  read  music  through  the 
staflf  notation.  In  this  case,  the  records  of  the 
great  artists  may  be  used  to  supplement  the 
sight-singing  course,  and  they  will  also  supply 
the  poetry  and  romance  which  the  technical 
work  tends  to  obscure.  Few  of  the  children 
will  be  able  to  attend  a  concert  by  Schumann 
Heinck,  Maud  Powell,  Paderewski,  or  the  Sis- 
tine  soloists.  They  may,  however,  hear  the 
artists  through  the  faithful,  if  less  ideal,  me- 
dium of  their  records. 

Once  the  instinctive  love  of  music  has  been 
aroused  in  the  pupils,  it  may  be  used  by  the 
teacher  to  stimulate  interest  in  other  subjects. 
A  teacher  was  one  day  reading  to  >Her  cl^s^  in, 
English  a  selection  from  **An  Italian  School- 
boy's    Diary,"  by  De  Amicis.       Afterwards, 


when  her  class  reproduced  the  lesson  in  com- 
position form,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  pu- 
pils did  not  quite  grasp,  the  view  point  of  the 
Italian  boy  of  whom  they  were  writing.  The 
teacher  was  in  a  quandary.  Suddenly  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  school  gramophone,  which  stood 
in  a  corner  of  the  class-room.  An  idea  came  to 
her.  Procuring  records  of  several  Italian 
songs,  among  them  the  "Santa  Lucia"  and 
"Mamma  Mia,''  a  song  by  Caruso,  she  played 
them  for  her  class  the  next  day.  First  of  all 
she  told  them  about  the  Italian  temperament 
and  melodic  gift.  One  of  the  pupils  pointed 
out  Italy  on  the  map,  another  pointed  to  the 
Italian  flag.  The  attention  of  the  class  was 
called  to  some  pictures  of  Italian  scenes  which 
hung  upon  the  wall.  Then  came  the  music. 
The  uninterested  pupils  at  once  brightened  up, 
and  from  that  time  on,  a  bond  of  sympathy  was 
established  between  them  and  the  character  in 
the  book. 

Suppose  the  reading  lesson  be  about  Beet- 
hoven and  the  blind  girl.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  Moonlight  Sonata.  Or  if  the 
story  be  of  the  persevering  ycung  Handel  in  his 
attic,  the  children  will  enjoy  hearing  his 
^'Harmonious  Blacksmith."  The  romance  of 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  may  be  heightened 
by  hearing  American  Indian  songs,  sung  by 
real  Indians. 

During  the  reading  of  Irving 's  Sketch  Book 
the  Victrola  has  a  particular  part  to  play. 
The  sketch  entitled  "The  Broken  Heart," 
founded  upon  the  sad  story  of  Robert  Emmet 
and  Miss  Curran,  suggests  Moore's  ballad,  "She 
is  Far  from  the  Land."  The  setting  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  calls  for  the  old  folk-songs  and 
dances,  which  formed  part  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  Dutch  settlers  in  the  Hudson  River  region. 
Anyone  who  studies  Burns'  poetry  should  hear 
the  melodiesi  to  which  thev  were  set.     Scott's 
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"Lady  of  the  Lake"  brings  out  the  old  Scotch 
minstrelsy, — its  verses  trip  along  like  a  gal-  _ 
loping  horse.  Whil€  reading  it  the  students 
will  like  to  hear  the  spirited  "Hail  to  the 
Chief"  or  the  plaintive  "Ave  Maria,''  which 
is  set  to  Schubert's  beautiful  melody. 

Even  the  teacher  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
may  be  glad  of  a  little  musical  variety;  there 
are  melodies  for  the  Shakespearian  lyrics,  some 
as  they  were  actually  used  in  Shakespeare's 
day,  the  harp  and  cello,  distinctive  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  are  used.  The  songs  may  be 
played  when  the  class  reaches  them  in  the  text. 
After  the  first  "playing,  which  is  to  give  the 
class  an  idea  of  the  time,  it  may  be  repeated, 
and  the  pupils  join  softly  in  the  singing  or 
humming,  with  their  bocks  open  at  their  desks. 

Music  should  also  receive  a  warm  welcome 
to  the  history  class,  since  history  is  rich  with 
musical  associations ;  its  charms  were  a  solace  to 
the  Crusaders,  its  sacred  strains  filled  Joan  of 
Arc  and  her  followers  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm. Should  the  lesson  be  on  the  French 
Revolution,  the  class  will  be  wonderfully  helped 
by  the  hearing  of  the  "Robespierre  Overture," 
which  depicts  the  mad  excitement  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  during  the  Revolution,  the  arrest  and 
trial  of  Robespierre,  his  trip  on  the  tumbrils 
to  the  guillotine,  his  execution,  funeral  dirge, 
and  the  wild  joy  of  the  populace  over  the  end 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Should  the  topic  of 
interest  be  lirsh  History,  the  class  will  begin 
to  feel  for  and  with  Ireland,  when  they  hear 
her  soulful  melodies.  From  "The  Harp  That 
Once  Through  Tara's  Hall"  they  may  come  to 
realize  the  pathcs  of  this  symbolic,  lament  for 
Erin's  departed  glory;  they  may  be  told  of  the 
prominent  role  the  harp  played  in  Ireland's 
history,  of  her  early  fame  as  a  musical  country, 
when  her  teachers  were  solicited  to  give  in- 
struction in  foreign  lands,  and  how  her  harp- 
ists were  incomparably  more  skilled  than  those 
of  any  ether  nation.  How  natural,  then,  that 
the  harp  is  emblazoned  on  the  flag  of  Ireland! 


As  music  is  universally  known  and  used, 
through  it  every  country  in  the  world  may  be 
represented.  The  folk- songs  of  a  nation  reflect 
the  traits  and  emotions  of  the  people, — ^^folk 
games  and  dances  are  representations  of  the 
people  at  work  and  at  play.  It  is  interesting 
to  co-relate  a  selection  with  its  geographical 
setting.  One  of  the  pupils  is  asked  to  point  out 
on  the  map  the  country  from  which  the  song 
comes;  another  follows  the  first,  by  telling 
about  the  eustoms  and  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country.  In  this  way  every  folk- 
song may  be  made  to  help  out  the  geography 
lesson.  One  way  to  identify  countries  with  their 
national  airs  is  to  play  a  few  bars  from  five  or 
six  selections  from  as  many  different  countries. 
The  pupils  listen,  with  books  .closed,  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  selection  is  finished,  one  volun- 
teers to  locate  on  the  map  the  country  to  which 
the  song  belongs.  Some  days,  as  a  very  spe- 
cial reward,  the  class  may  be  given  a  musical 
trip  around  the  world,  occasionally  resting 
longer  in  the  more  attractive  spots,  such  as  the 
Vale  of  Avoca,  where  their  ears  may  be  charm- 
ed listening  to  "The  Meeting  of  the  Waters." 
Not  less  in  value  as  a  subject  of  correlation, 
is  a  musical  setting  when  introduced  into  the 
Art  period.  A  teacher  once  made  an  impres- 
sion on  her  class  by  pointing  to  a  copy  of  Cor- 
regio's  Holy  Night,  before  playing  the  beau- 
tiful old  Christmas  hymn,  and  the  two  brought 
out  vividly  that  wonderful  night,  when  "the 
stars  were  brightly  shining" — the  Angel  voices 
may  never  before  have  reached  the  inner  ear 
of  the  children. 

Thus,  if  music  enters  substantially  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  children's  school  life,  its 
refining  influence  will  color  the  fabric  of  their 
home  existence,  will  add  to  the  joy  of  living, 
and  "will  serve  as  inspiration  and  salvation 
from  death  in  the  din  and  dust  of  trade." 


'^MERCEDES. 


Loretto,  Englewood. 
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ON  THE  ROCKY  ROAD  TO  LEARNING 

In  Which  Is  Set  Forth  a  Few  Sentiments  and  Experiences  of  Travellers  from  High 

School  to  Freshmen. 


English  in  High  School.  I  entered  High 
School  with  grave  fears  and  doubts  as  to  my 
ability  to  grasp  all  the  learning  that  the  list  of 
new  subjects  implied.  Algebra,  Geometry  and 
Latin  suggested  nothing  to  me  but  terror  and 
drudgery.  But  to  my  delight  the  first  lesson  in 
each  one  seemed  like  Kindergarten  work  com- 
pared to  Eighth  Grade  subjects.  I  still  had  a 
few  fearful  apprehensions  of  the  future,  but 
they  gradually  faded,  and  my  two  first  years 
of  High  School  was  a  period  of  delightful  ease, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  kept  a  high  average 
in  every  subject.  This  does  not  mean  that  I 
did  not  have  to  work,  but  there  was  so  much 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  work  that  it  made 
the  effort  seem  very  slight. 

The  subject  that  I  gave  the  most  thought 
tc,  without  making  any  great  progress  in  it,  was 
English  composition.  Reproduction  was  al- 
most as  hard  for  me  as  an  original  composition. 
After  spending  hours  in  thought,  I  failed  to 
get  an  inspiration,  and  usually  ended  by  copy- 
ing seme  thoughts  from  a  book.  I  think  the 
reason  for  this  lack  of  imagination  is  due  to 
my  early  training.  Story-telling  was  not  part 
of  my  training  in  English;  all  the  emphasis 
was  placed  on  technical  grammar,  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  that  I  should 
ever  be  able  to  write. 

"When  I  reached  Fourth  Year  I  gained  a  lit- 
tle more  confidence  in  my  ability  and  had  a 
little  success  in  writing  short  compositions 
without  spending  endless  time  and  thought 
upon  them.  My  teacher  in  English  was  re- 
nowned for  her  high  intellectuality.  She  had 
learned  seven  languages,  including  Sanscrit, 
and  was  so  brilliant  that  it  was  hard  for  her 
to  keep  on  a  level  with  those  whom  she  taught. 
She  loved  literature  above  all  subjects  and 
skilfully  managed  to  instil  that  love  into  her 


pupils.  When  she  stood  before  the  class,  her 
very  presence  was  inspiring,  and  that  feeling 
was  intensified  by  her  manner  of  treating  the 
subject.  First  she  painted  a  beautiful  word- 
picture  and  told  us  to  imagine  ourselves  in 
those  surroundings  every  day  at  English  time. 
Then  she  showed  how  the  true  and  beautiful 
in  literature  could  change  the  common-place  in 
our  lives  to  the  ideal,  and  she  filled  us  with 
a  great  desire  to  become  nobler  and  better.  In 
fact,  the  English  period  was  so  refreshing  that 
it  was  like  a  trip  to  a  beautiful  country  where 
we  mingled  with  noble  men  and  women  and 
felt  their  uplifting  infiuence.  Occasionally  we 
had  the  added  pleasure  of  having  some  of  her 
own  composition  read  to  us.  She  wrote  poetry 
as  well  as  prose.  We  felt  new  enthusiasm  in 
our  work  after  these  readings  and  an  insati- 
able desire  to  acquire  knowledge  that  we  might 
become  like  her. 

When  I  went  to  Normal  I  had  an  English 
teacher  who  believed  in  the  use  of  the  simplest 
form  of  expression.  She  conside'red  words 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  as  too  high- 
sounding  and  aiming  after  effect.  No  matter 
how  profound  a  subject  we  were  treating,  she 
preferred  the  Anglo  Saxon  words.  Although 
she  had  a  very  deep  appreciation  of  literature, 
she  lacked!  the  inspiring  personality  of  my 
High  School  teacher,  and  the  work  was  in  the 
form  of  drill  more  than  in  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge.  She  had  set  standards  and  rules 
which  seemed  to  me  very  narrow,  but  she  in- 
sisted on  adherence  to  them;  anyone  who  dis- 
agreed did  so  at  the  risk  of  getting  a  poor 
mark.  However,  the  course  was  very  interest- 
ing and  helped  to  increase  my  liking  for  it. 
It  was  very  easy  to  feel  progress  in  the  w^ork, 
for  we  always  had  something  very  definite  to 
do  and  the  requirements  were  made  very  clear. 
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'I  consider  it  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune 
to  be  able  now  to  continue  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish, for  my  enjoyment  and  interest  increase 
with  each  lesson,  and  I  hope  to  learn  a  great 
deal  in  the  subject  which  has  caused  me  more 
effort  than  any  other. 

ROSE   MeGUIRE 

First  Year  High  to  Freshman.  We  laugh 
now,  as  we  recall  the  happy  pride  we  experi- 
enced when  we  realized  that  our  Public  School 
days  were  past,  and  the  really  important  part 
of  our  education  about  to  begin.  Hew  remote 
seemed  the  days  of  childhood  and  how  near  the 
wonderful  time  of  which  we  had  dreamed, 
when  we  should  claim  the  respect  and  deference 
from  the  World  of  Books,  due  to  such  figures 
of  importance,  namely.  High  School  Students. 
We  were  grown  up,  that  was  it,  and  the  thrill 
of  pleasure  that  comes  with  this  realization 
was  in  no  measure  lacking  in  our  young  hearts. 

I  remember  how  I  yearned  to  attend  a  Col- 
legiate Institute.  It  was  imposing  in  its  very 
title.  A  Convent  didn't  seem  half  so  grand  to 
my  mind.  But  the  powers-that-be  had  ordained 
otherwise,  and  their  house  of  argument  was 
built  on  the  rock,  so  no  amount  of  opposition, 
or  of  wily  coaxing  could  shake  their  decision, 
and  here  I  arrived,  at  Loretto  Day  School.  How 
glad  I  am  now ! 

I  am  afraid  that  my  little  pig-tailed  figure 
did  not  command  as  much  respect  in  First  Year 
High  as  I  would  fain  have  had  it  do.  I  was 
merely  a  child,  and  people  refused  to  think 
otherwise.  However,  I  could  bully  my  younger 
brothers,  and  I'm  afraid  they  got  more  than 
their  share  of  my  High  School  airs. 

The  course  of  studies  during  the  first  year 
was  similar  to  what  I  had  been  used  to  in 
Public  School,  with  the  exception  of  the  awe- 
inspiring  Algebra,  French  and  Latin.  French 
I  liked  immediately  and  algebra  was  equally 
favoured.  Of  Latin  I  was  somewhat  dubious. 
I  could  come  home  at  noon  and  obtain,  among 
my  family  at  least,  a  little  notice  by  casually 
saying,  without  a  trace  of  the  uncertainty  I 
felt,  "Passez-vous  la  beurre."  But  who  was 
impressed    by   the    mere    statement,    '"Habet 


milites."  First  year  Latin  does  not  admit  of 
very  extensive  conversation,  you  know. 

There  were  one  cr  two  drawbacks,  though, 
to  wit,  the  loss  of  an  afternoon's  recess  and  the 
terrifying  amount  of  home-work.  But  this  had 
to  be  suffered  for  learning's  sweet  sake.  I  re- 
member having  boasted  of  the  hours  I  had 
spent  at  this  or  that,  and,  being  reproached 
for  bearing  with  such  injustice,  would  assume 
such  an  air  of  martyrdom  and  reply,  in  sophis- 
ticated tones,  "it  has  to  be  done  if  we  want  to 
accomplish  anything,  and  I  really  enjoy  doing 
that  particular  subject  of  study,"  which,  in 
reality  I  probably  abominated. 

Second  Year  held  promise  of  great  things 
to  be  achieved.  Lower  School  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  ignored.  From  the  first  I  was  beset  with 
visions  of  a  first  really  important  examination. 
Some  of  the  girls  weren't  going  to  take  it,  but 
were  simply  going  on  for  Matriculation.  Not  I! 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  and  let  anything  pass  me 
that  it  was  in  my  power  to  hold ;  I  would  try 
for  all  degrees  and  certificates.  I,  at  least, 
would  have  the  perfect  education.  Woe  is  me ! 
Before  the  year  was  well  on  its  way,  I  had  cast 
in  my  lot  with  those  delinquents  who  really 
didn't  see  the  sense  of  Lower  School  when  one 
didn't  intend  to  teach."  Thus  fell  my  first 
mighty  resolve.  Perhaps,  had  'I  kept  to  it,  my 
Mathematics  would  not  be  now  the  object  of 
much  necessary  worry  and  some  distress.  But 
of  that  the  less  said  the  better. 

I  passed  into  Third  Year.  We  roomed  with 
the  Matric  class,  and  "she  who  wished  could 
complete  her  course  in  three  years."  Of  course 
I  could  do  it.  To  take  four  would  be  gross 
abuse  of  the  opportunity  offered,  to  say  nothing 
of  wasted  time  and  talent.  By  Easter,  all  idea 
of  such  a  course  was  dismissed  and  another  in 
High  School  accepted  as  the  only  natural  al- 
ternative. But  my  last  two  years  were  very 
happy  and  I  wouldn't  have  missed  the  fourth 
one  for  all  the  colleges  in  the  world.  Of  course 
there  was  work  to  be  done,  but  among  congen- 
ial companions  and  loving  influence  who  would 
complain  of  that? 

Then  came  Exams!  Such  a  time  is  supposed, 
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I  believe,  to  bring  with  it  an  equal  share  of 
work  and  worry.  This  last  is  often  the  cause  of 
failures  that  should  not  be.  Fortunately  I  was 
spared  this,  either  by  Providence  or  by  the 
careless  nature  of  my  make-up,  and  by  good 
luck  I  was  successful. 

Then,  of  course,  the  question  of  College  was 
the  paramount  topic  of  discussion,  although,  I 
admit,  that  before  the  results  appeared,  I  had 
given  it  no  little  consideration.  The  presump- 
tion, please  believe,  came  not  from  over-confi- 
dence in  myself,  but  from  my  happy  faculty  of 
refusing  to  expect  the  worst.  I  am  forever  an 
optimist. 

At  first,  the  extra  month  of  vacation  before 


College  opening  was  indeed  welcome,  especially 
since  our  Exams  were  so  late  in  July ;  but  by 
the  time  I  was  sure  of  my  success,  which  was 
the  first  of  September,  I  was  truly  anxious  to 
get  back.  College  was  very  inviting  and  I  have 
not  been  disappointed.  We  seem  to  have  a 
great  deal  cf  work  even  thus  far,  and  it  keeps 
me  busy,  but  it  is  very  interesting  and  I'm  not 
going  to  Aveaken.  I'll  keep  my  head  up  as  long 
as  any  of  the  others  can,  and  if  the  sea  of 
lieavy  study  is  finally  overwhelming,  I'll  go 
down  happily  with  the  rest  of  the  girls,- — but 
not  a  minute  before  them ! 


EDSIE   IRVINE,    '23. 


Loretto  College. 


PARAGRAPHS 


Your  ocean  trip,  Reader,  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  you.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There 
is  nothing  more  productive  of  salutary  intro- 
spection than  prolonged  solitude  and  complete 
dependence  on  the  caprice  cf  wind  and  wave. 
The  wrench  from  the  old  life — its  pursuits  and 
environmens^ — naturally  brings  you  face  to  face 
with  yourself,  affords  you  the  grateful  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  yourself  in  relation  to  your 
friends  and  enemies;  and  ultimately  leads  to 
the  proper  adjustment  of  this  relationship. 
You  return  to  find  all  the  "blue"  in  the  skies 
where  it  should  always  have  been,  but  for  your 
selfish  appropriation.  John  has  lost  that  man- 
nerism that  grated  so  sorely  on  your  nerves,  and 
your  employer's  voice  has  assumed  that  re- 
markably soothing,  sympathetic  tone  that  in- 
evitably goes  to  the  heart  and  commands  the 
best  that  is  in  you.  The  change  is  in  you, 
Reader,  and  your  friends  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion and  rejoice. 

Memory  is  a  never-failing  source  of  plea- 


sure. To  him  Avho  has  discovered  its  subtle 
charm,  no  day  need  be  dark  and  dreary,  for 
by  this  exquisite  power  of  recall,  we  may  at 
will,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  transform 
the  most  commonplace  present  into  the  sunniest 
past,  pitch  our  tent  in  the  fairest  valley,  be- 
side the  shadiest  brook,  or  people  our  grey 
sclitudes  with  our  dearest  and  most  distant 
friends.  This  soul-communion  with  the  'days 
that  are  no  more'  is  a  peculiar  delight  to  us 
ill  our  declining  years.  We  never  tire,  for  in- 
stance, of  reviewing  the  thousand  and  one  little 
trophies  that  bind  us  to  the  enchanted  days 
when  life  was  young.  Truly,  "Distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view." 
*     *     * 

If  you  know  anything  about  boys,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  room  among 
them  for  a  Percy  Wynn,  with  shy  blue  eyes  and 
golden,  curly  hair.  They  expect  manliness  in 
a  companion,  and  if  he  is  found  wanting  they 
straiglitway  set  to  work  to  inocculate  thosie 
qualities  which  they  think  will  bring  him  up  to 
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their  standard.  And  their  methods  are  some- 
times very  ingenious.  This  was  used  to  cure 
a  gentle  little  lad  of  timidity.  He  was  invited 
to  a  swamp  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
home  about  nine  one  evening  to  "bag  snipe." 
He  was  there  directed  to  climb  a  tree,  open  his 
bag  and  to  wait  for  the  birds  in  perfect  silence, 
as  they  were  easily  frightened  away.  After  an 
hour's  wait  he  called  to  his  companions,  and 


receiving  no  answer,  took  in  the  situation  and 
accepted  it  stoically.  On  another  occasion,  a 
boy,  for  displaying  too  aggressive  a  disposi- 
tion, was  taken  by  his  hopeful  friends  during  a 
quarrel,  tied  to  a  tree  and  left  there  to  the. 
charity  of  the  first  passer-by.  Presumedly  the 
lesson  had  its  effect,  for  the  punishment  was 
not  repeated. 


HER    EASTER    BONNET 


THE  bedclothes  heaved  restlessly.  An  arm 
shot  out.  Then  over  the  edge  appeared 
a  tousled  head  and  a  pair  of  bright  blue 
eyes,  that  blinked  sleepily  at  the  bright  sun- 
light which  shone  through  the  open  window 
and  filled  the  room.  The  owner  of  the  tousled 
head  sat  up  in  bed,  yawned,  and  stretched  her- 
self. Then  she  seemed  conscious  for  the  first 
time  of  the  golden  sunlight,  and  the  bright, 
fresh  outside  world  that  lay  before  her  through 
the  open  window.  Swinging  two  little  bare 
feet  on  to  the  floor,  this  sleepy-eyed,  yawning 
little  girl  whose  real  name  is  Mary  Ann  Lee, 
tiptoed  noiselessly  across  the  floor  to  the  win- 
dow. 

It  was  a  Saturday  in  early  spring.  Outside 
the  trees  were  putting  forth  their  leaves,  the 
grass  was  growing  greener,  and  the  twitterings 
of  the  birds  were  more  frequent  and  joyful,  and 
the  little  girl  inside  who  should  heave  been 
happy  and  glad  to  be  alive  on  such  a  day  as 
this,  was  wholly  unconscious  of  these  beauties 
of  nature. 

She  was  thinking  (but  not  with  joyfulness) 
of  to-morrow,  that  day  of  days— Easter!  For 
what  was  Easter  to  Mary  Ann  Lee,  a  sister  to 
seven  other  Lees,  and  the  daughter  of  hard-work- 
ing parents,  who  had  to  scrimp  and  hoard  up 
every  penny;  so  much  so  that  Mary  Ann's  mo- 
ther took  in  washing.  Wiiat  was  Easter,  in- 
deed, without  a  new  bonnet!      This  was  the 


problem  over  which  she  looked  solemn  and  des- 
pairing.    This  morning  she  murmured : 

"Dear  God,  our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
will  you  please  look  down  and  see  my  black 
hat  that  was  Miranda's  long  'fore  I  was  born, 
and  that  is  mine  now,  and  see,  dear  God,  how 
awfully  shabby  it  is,  with  the  rip  in  the  crown, 
though  you'd  never  know  it,  'cause  its  hidden 
by  the  ribbon,  and  I  hope,  dear  God,  when  you 
take  a  good  look  at  it  that  you  will  give  we 
that  be-yu-ti-ful  bonnet  in  Miss  Brown's  win- 
dew,  the  one  with  rosebuds  on?  If  you  do  so 
I'll  be  so  very,  very,  very  careful  of  it.  Yours 
without  end.    Amen." 

Her  thoughts  travelled  quickly  to  the  millin- 
ery display  in  Miss  Brown's  window.  Many 
minutes  each  day  Mary  Ann,  going  to  and  fro, 
delivering  washings,  had  stopped  and  flattened 
her  nose  against  the  pane,  gazing  with  adoring 
eyes  at  the  dainty  mass  of  pink  rosebuds  and 
J?ibbon  which  formed  a  most  bewitching  bonnet, 

'"'and  one  which  captivated  the  poor  child's  heart. 

,(But  always  before  this  vision  of  splendour  and 

beauty  there   arose   another,  that  of  a  plain, 

,;  rusty,  black  straw,  with  a  narrow  black  ribbon 
around  the  crown,  and  falling  into  two  pitiful 

,  little  streamers  down  the  back.  This  was  the 
reality,  the  pitiful  little  hat  that  had  braved 
so  many  summers.  She  had  received  it  from 
Miranda,  the  eldest,  and  in  due  time  the  hat 
would  travel  on  to  freckle-faced  Becky. 
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Mary  Ann's  dream  world  faded  away  at  the 
sound  of  her  moither's  voice  calling  wearily, 

"You  awake  there,  Mary  Ann?  Hurry  up, 
now,  and  be  quick  about  dressing.  There  are 
several  loads  of  washing  to  be  delivered  before 
noon.'' 

Later  in  the  morning  she  arrived  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Hybrow,  en  the  hill,  and  was  told  by 
the  busy  cook  to  go  to  the  library,  where  she 
would  find  the  housekeeper. 

On  the  threshold  Mary  Ann  paused  with 
startled  eyes  and  indrawn  breath,  marvelling 
at  the  spectacle  within.  Constance  Hybrow,  the 
spoilt  darling  of  the  family,  was  sprucing  her- 
self before  the  mirror  with  a  discontented  ex- 
pressicn  on  her  face  and  all  around  her,  hats, 
hats!  But  wonder  of  wonders,  the  adorable 
pink  rosebud  hat  on  her  head !  The  kind  old 
housekeeper,  looking  up,  saw  the  brimming  eyes 
of  the  little  girl  and  guessed  the  cause.  She 
thought  with  a  sigh  of  the  ditference  between 
the  two.  On  the  way  to  the  door  Mary  Ann 
sobbed  out  the  pitiful  story  in  the  sympathetic 
ears  of  the  housekeeper.  Then,  having  been  af- 
fectionately dismissed,  she  went  home  slowly, 
only  stopping  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  va- 


cant place  in  the  shop-window,  where  the  hat 
had  been. 

The  sun  seemed  to  shine  with  greater  bril- 
liance the  next  morning,  as  if  announcing  to 
the  whole  world  its  share  in  the  great  day.  It 
awoke  Mary  Ann  as  usual,  but  she  lay  there  a 
long  time,  not  springing  from  bed  as  she  usually 
did.  Gradually  she  sat  up  and  gazed  around 
hej. 

"Where  am  I?  Sure  I'm  in  my  own  room, 
for  there's  my  rag  doll,  Priscilla  Cordelia,  in 
the  corner,  and  here's  Becky  beside  me,  but 
gracious!  my  eyes  always  go  wrong  when  I  see 
the  bedpost !" 

For  there  on  the  bed-post  hung  a  bonnet 
trimmed  with  pink  rosebud's  and  ribbon. 

No  one  knew  where  it  had  come  from,  ex- 
cept Mary  Ann's  mother  and  the  old  house- 
keeper. 

She  held  her  little  nose  in  the  air  en  the 
Avay  to  church,  but  oh,  you  don't  know  how 
much  she  thanked  "dear  God"  for  her  "be- 
yu-ti-ful"  bonnet ! 

LAiEL  HOUDE,  Form  I. 

Loretto  Day  School. 
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OUR    MODERN    MAGICIAN 


THE  great  scientist  whose  inventions  have 
multiplied  so  that  the  world  can  hardly 
count  them,  is  in  danger  of  being  wholly 
eclipsed  by  his  work;  yet  every  man  must  in 
himself  be  superior  to  his  achievements.  Thomas 
Edison  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  As  a  child 
he  was  very  curious,  and  all  who  knew  him 
were  astonished  at  his  penetrating  questions. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  secured  employ- 
ment as  a  train-boy  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, running  between  Quebec  and  Chicago,  by 
way  of  Toronto  and  Detroit. 

In  a  ear  intended  for  baggage,  Edison  in- 
stalled a  laboratory,  and  made  experiments 
with  printing  presses  and  mechanical  apparatus:. 
On  this  luggage-van  laboratory  he  set  up  a 
printing  press  and  issued  a  paper,  The  Weekly 
Herald,  which  he  sold  to  the  passengers  on  the 
train.  One  day  the  train  lurched  badly  and  a 
stick  of  phosphorus  fell  to  the  floor,  setting 
fire  to-  the  car.  With  the  aid  of  the  conductor, 
he  extinguished  the  blaze,  but  at  the  next  sta- 
tion, that  ill-natured  individual  flung  all  the 
contents  of  the  laboratory  to  the  platform,  and 
boxed  the  boy's  ears  so  vigorously  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  his  permanent  deafness. 

This  amounted  to  a  disaster  tc  Edison's 
hopes,  but  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  find 
out  all  he  could  about  electricity,  and  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  about  this  time  put  him  in 
a  position  where  the  could  learn  much. 

One  morning  the  staticn-master's  son,  a 
child  of  nearly  three  years,  was  playing  on  the 
railway  track,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  a 
train  was  rapidly  approaching.  Edison,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  saw  the  child's  danger 
and  dashed  to  the  rescue.  lie  was  just  in  time, 
and  the  father,  eager  to  shew  his  gratitude, 
but  unable  to  give  the  boy  any  substantial  re- 
ward, offered  to  teach  him,  not  only  how  to 
use  the  telegraph,  but  all  he  knew  of  electricity. 


Edison  gave  all  his  time  to  these  studies, 
soon  beecming  an  efficient  operator.  His  next 
move  was  to  Port  Huron,  where  he  obtained 
a  post  as  operator.  Although  successful  in 
learning  so  rapidly,  he  was  by  no  means  a  model 
employee,  and  'his  fun-lcving  and  erratic  nature 
and  total  disregard  of  office  rules,  led  to  his 
final  dismissal. 

It  was  at  Port  Huron  that  he  made  his  first 
invention,  a  repeating  instrument,  enabling  a 
message  to  be  automatically  transmitted  with- 
out the  presence  of  an  operator.  Edison  be- 
came SO'  interested  in  his  experiments  and  inven- 
tions that  one  night  he  disregarded  an  import- 
ant message  which  nearly  resulted  in  a  collision 
between  two  trains.  He  was  immediately  dis- 
charged. 

We  next  find  him  in  New  York  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Doctor  Laws,  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Missouri,  w^here  he 
improved  the  gold  indicator,  and  sold  all  his 
previous  inventions  for  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

By  this  time  his  fame  had  spread  abroad, 
and  he  resolved  to  transfer  his  family  residence 
to  Menlo  Park,  New  Jersey,  about  twenty 
miles  from  New  York.  It  wa,s  here  that  he  in- 
vented a  carbon  transmitter  for  the  telephone, 
and  it  was  here  also  that  'he  perfected  one  of 
his  greatest  inventions — the  gramaphone.  This 
was  not  a  sudden  discovery,  but  the  result  of 
long  and  patient  thinking,  and  when  it  was 
completed  in  1888,  all  the  world  rejoiced.  Queen 
Victoria  even,  sent  her  congratulations  to  the 
inventor. 

But  this  was  not  the  greatest  of  Thomas 
Edison's  inventions,  for  the  next  year  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  incandescent  lamp. 
Day  after  daj'',  and  night  after  night  he  worked 
at  this  light,  trying  to  discover  a  filament  that 
would  hold  heat  without  burning.    It  was  the 
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twenty-first  of  Octaber,  1881,  when  his  wonder- 
fnl  lamp  was  completed  and  all  the  world  hailed 
with  delight  this  new  demonstration  of  Edison's 
power. 

His  beautiful  residence  at  Glenmount  in  the 
Orange  Mountains,  is  filled  with  medals  and 
photographs,  ornaments  and  presents  offered 
to  the  noted  scientist.  Many  nations  are  repre- 
sented in  this  collection,  and  some  of  the  ob- 
jects are  of  great  value. 

We  must  not  forget  what  we  owe  to  this 


"King  of  Light,"  as  he  has  been  called,  who 
has  conquered  so  many  of  Nature's  forces.  It 
is  impossible  to  calculate  the  value  of  his  inven- 
tions. Picture,  if  you  can,  a  world  without 
electric  lights,  ears  and  numberless  conven- 
iences of  life  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed, and  you  will  see  what  this  unpreten- 
tious man,  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  working 
for  others,  has  done  for  mankind. 


Loretto,  Brunswick. 


MADGE   GOUGH. 


SHOPPER    FOR   THE    BUSY    RICH 


SHIRLEY  Hollister  scanned  the  newspaper 
hurriedly.  She  simply  had  to  secure  some 
kind  of  paying  occupation,  as  she  had  her 
mother  and  her  small  brother  to  support. 
Glancing  down  the  advertising  columns  she 
stopped  with  interest  before  an  item  which  both 
amused  and  excited  her.  It  ran:  "Wanted' — 
a  young,  honest,  industrious  girl  who  will  re- 
lieve a  lady  of  her  shopping,  and  occasionally 
assist  in  the  care  of  a  small  child.  Inquire  of 
Mrs.  Wanamaker,  59  Logan  Square." 

Shirley  looked  up  with  triumph  in  her  eyes. 
"'Oh,  I  just  know  I  could  do  that!"  she  ex- 
claimed aloud. 

Several  years  before  this  event  the  Hollis- 
ters  had  been  very  rich  people,  very  much 
sought  after  by  society,  and  somewhat  exclu- 
sive. Mr.  Hollister  had  been  the  president  of 
a  bank,  and  his  family  had  been  brought  up  in 
comfort,  if  not  luxury.  But  he  failed  through 
a  series  of  misfortunes,  rather  than  through 
any  fault  of  his  own,  and  the  shock  killed  him. 
After  'his  death  Mrs.  Hollister  with  her  two 
children  moved  away  from  the  city  and  settled 
in  a  small  town  far  away  from  her  former  home. 
Shirley  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  upon  her 
rested  the  burden  of  supporting  the  family. 


She  had  received  a  thorough  education,  but 
had  never  been  taught  anything  useful  that 
would  help  her  to  earn  her  own  living. 

It  seemed  like  a  miracle  to  come  upcn  the 
one  thing  for  which,  she  had  a  real  natural 
talent,  and  she  kept  repeating  at  intervals, 
"This  is  too  good  to  be  true-"  But  next  day 
she  set  out  to  prove  whether  her  doubt  had 
any  foundation. 

She  looked  at  the  address  on  the  card  and 
said,  "Yes,  this  is  Logan  Square  and  the  house 
itself.    It  looks  like  a  castle  in  the  air." 

"John,  didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  was  not  to 
be  disturbed?"  said  a  complaining  voice  within, 
which  was  evidently  that  of  Mrs.  Wanamaker. 

"Yes,  Ma'am,  but  fhis  young  lady  looked  as 
though  she  wanted  the  position  you  advertised 
for,  if  you'll  forgive.  Ma'am,"  and  the  butler 
made  a  low  bow,  so  elegant  that  it  modified  his 
mistress'  wrath  perceptibly. 

"Well,  show  her  in,"  was  the  reply,  given 
grudgingly. 

As  Shirley  entered  and  stood  before  her, 
Mrs.  Wanamaker  raised  her  lorgnette  and  peer- 
ed at  her.  After  the  inspection  was  over,  she 
looked  at  the  card  and  said,  "Miss  Hollister?" 
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Shirley  made  a  polite  acknowledgment  and 
then  stated  the  nature  of  her  visit. 

"Have  you  references?"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. She  had  never  thought  of  references. 
Never  had  a  word  loomed  up  so  large  before 
and  assumed  such  an  important  meaning.  She 
stood  aghast,  fcr  a  moment. 

**Why,  I  have  never  worked  before,  you 
see,"  she  said  with  some  hesitation.  Mrs.  Wana- 
maker  did  not  say  whether  she  "saw"  or  not, 
but  after  looking  Shirley  over,  she  said  slowly, 
"I  think  Til  try  you-  Now  come  with  me  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  child  who  will 
sometimes  be  in  your  charge.  She  has  a  nurse 
and  a  governess,  but  I  would  like  you  to  take 
her  shopping  occasionally."  Then  she  was  in- 
troduced to  a  delicate  locking  child  of  eight, 
who  smiled  up  at  her  shyly,  and  in  so  doing 
promptly  won  Shirley's  heart. 

"Her  name  is  Eleanor,"  said  the  mother. 


Three  months  later  Shirley  sat  thinking 
over  the  events  that  had  occurred  since  she 
had  responded  to  that  advertisement.  She  had 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  position  capably,  with 
regard  to  her  mistress  as  well  as  to  Eleanor. 
The  child  really  adored  her.  She  had  been  able 
to  move  her  mother  into  a  better  apartment 
and  Bobby  attended  school  regularly.  If  things 
would  only  continue  as  they  had  begun !  she 
thought.  How  was  she  to  know  that  a  large 
cloud  was  already  moving  in  her  diirection  and 
that  it  would  darken  her  horizon  as  it  had  never 
been  darkened  before? 

Shirley  went  shopping  alone  the  next  day, 
and  after  buying  all  that  she  had  been  com- 
missioned to  buy,  with  her  usual  taste,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  her  temporary  home.  There  she 
quietly  drew  Eleanor  to  her  side  and  after  bid- 
ding her  close  her  eyes,  she  slipped  something 
around  the  child's  neck.  Eleanor  uttered  a  cry 
of  delight  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  locket  and  chain.  "Oh,  Miss  Shir- 
ley, ' '  she  cried, ' '  could  anything  be  more  lovely ! 
and  is  it  for  me?" 

"Yes,  it  is,  dear,  and  it  makes  me  more  hap- 


py than  you  can  be,  to  see  that  you  are  pleased 
with  it." 

A  few  hours  later  she  Avas  summoned  to 
Mrs.  Wanamaker's  presence. 

"My  dear,"  said  that  haughty  lady,  in  her 
coldest  voice,  "I  have  been  missing  money  late- 
ly and  I  can't  see  where  it  could  have  gone-" 

Shirley  looked  up  quickly,  but  remained 
silent. 

"That  certainly  is  a  very  costly  present  you 
gave  Eleanor,''  she  continued.  "Of  course  I 
do  not  mind  your  giving  her  a  present,  but  it 
must  have  cost  a  great  deal  and  I  don't  see  how 
you  could  have  so  much  money,  after  taking 
care  of  your  mother  and  brother,  even  with  the 
sum  you  earn  here.  I  know  that  young  girls 
are  often  tempted  and  ..." 

But  here  she  was  interrupted.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  think  that  I  am  a  thief?" 
The  horror  in  Shirley's  tone  was  unmistakable. 
How  could  such  an  accusation  be  made  about 
her?  A  Hollister — accused  of  stealing! — Oh, 
the  shame  of  it ! 

"Some  day,  Mrs.  "Wanamaker,"  she  said, 
"you  will  realize  your  mistake.  I  shall  go  im- 
mediately, but  I  will  leave  my  address  with 
you,  so  that  Vhen  you  find  out  the  truth  you 
may  let  me  know,  but  remember  this :  ■  I  am 
not  a  thief  and  never  will  be." 

"Within  a  few  hours  she  was  at  home  and  in 
broken-hearted  tones  was  telling  her  mother 
the  story  .  .  . 

Time  passed  as  it  usually  does,  no  matter 
how  siore  hearts  may  be,  and  Shirley's  heart 
was  very  sore  as  she  saw  her  dwindling  funds, 
and  noted  the  sad,  worried  look  upon  her  mo- 
ther's face.  Unable  to  find  any  suitable  posi- 
tion, she  was  rapidly  getting  discouraged.  One 
day  when  she  went  to  answer  a  knock  at  the 
door,  she  opened  it  to  usher  in  no  less  a  person 
than  Mrs.  Wanamaker-  Before  she  could  con- 
trol her  surprise,  she  heard :  "Shirley,  can  you 
ever  forgive  me?  One  of  the  maids  confessed 
because  she  saw  it  hurt  your  reputation.  You 
were  wise  to  make  friends  of  the  servants.  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  my  unjust  suspicion. 
Eleanor  wants  you  badly  and  so  do  I.    Won't 
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you  come  back  to  us?  Of  course  I  shall  in- 
crease your  income,  but  I  can  never  undo  the 
nnkindness — please  say  you  forgive  and  will 
forget." 

All  this  came  out  in  such  hurried  tones  that 
Shirley  could  get  in  no  reply.  But  gradually 
a  happy  light  came  dancing  back  into  her  eye's 
and  she  answered  heartily,  "Certainly  I  shall, 
now  that  you  know  I  am  not  guilty.  The  money 
for  that  present  came  that  morning  from  an 
aunt  cf  mine  who  had  just  heard  of  our  mis- 
fortune and  sent  me  what  she  had  on  hand, 
asking  me  to  get  myself  a  gift  from  her.  I 
could  not  resist  giving  it  away  to  my  dear  little 
charge,  who  had  made  things  so  sweet  for  me 
all  those  days  of  my  stay  in  your  'house." 


"Well,  it's  all  over,  then,  and  now  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  you  prove  you  have  really  forgiven 
me  by  bringing  your  mother  and  brother  to 
live  with  us  for  good.  Our  house  is  large 
enough  for  us  all.'' 

It  was  hard  for  Shirley  to  believe  that  there 
was  so  much  noble  generosity  in  the  haughty 
Mrs.  Wanamaker  after  all,  so  'hard,  indeed,  that 
she  burst  into  happy  tears. 

Since  that  day  she  is  sure  that  some  spe- 
cial angel  was  sent  from  heaven  to  put  that 
paper  in  her  hands  and  to  direct  her  steps  where 
she  obtained  a  happiness  and  security  of  which 

she  had  never  dreamed. 

DORA   CARDINAL. 

Loretto  Convent,  Niagara  Falls. 


THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF   THE    MOON 


THE  one  thing  that  caught  little  Jean's 
eye  as  she  lay  in  her  bed  on  a  starry 
night,  was  the  large,  golden  moon  which 
seemed  almost  to  overflow  in  its  brig'htness. 
After  gazing  on  its  splendor  for  several  min- 
utes, she  felt  her  eyes  growing  very  heavy,  and 
before  long  she  was  a  victim  to  the  sandman's 
old  prank.  But  where  was  he  taking  her? 
Higher  and  higher  she  rose,  and  the  hig'her 
she  went  the  brighter  it  grew ;  then  suddenly 
it  occurred  to  her — she  was  on  her  way  to  the 
moon. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  think,  she  was 
so  overcome  with  joy;  for  had  she  not  often 
wished  she  could  explore  the  other  side  of 
Old  Mcther  Moon  and  become  acquainted  with 
her  husband?  She  thought  it  was 'he  whom  she 
had  often  'caught  peeking  out? 

But  before  long  her  journey  was  at  an  end 
and  her  dream  had  come  true.  She  had  reach- 
ed the  moon.  After  examining  the  front  face, 
Jean  concluded  that  it  was  a  large,  round  win- 
dew  in   which   a   very  bright   light   was  con- 


stantly shining.  At  the  other  side  was  a  little 
door  with  a  knocker  on  it. 

At  this  stage  she  grew  very  timid  and  was 
almost  wishing  herself  'home  again,  and  safe 
with  her  mother  and  daddy,  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  tiny  fat  man,  with  a  round  face 
welcomed  her  intO'  his  home. 

He  seemed  delighted  to  see  a  little  girl 
from  the  world  far  below,  and  even  more  de- 
lig'hted  was  his  wife  whom  he  called  to  meet 
Jean.  Both  asked  her  many  questions)  about 
her  home  and  parents  and  listened  intently  to 
the  stories  of  her  little  brother,  which  Jean 
never  tired  of  telling. 

Then  they  in  turn  told  her  their  history. 
Old  Mother  Moon  and  her  husband  had  lived 
in  the  moon  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Their  only  occupation  from  year  to  year  was 
keeping  the  lig'ht  burning  in  the  large,  round 
window.  This,  they  said,  was  to  signify  to  the 
world  below  that  our  Lord  was  living  in 
heaven  and  that  as  long  as  He  continued  to  be 
there  the  light  of  the  moon  must  still  Shine. 
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Jean  thought  this  a  very  lovely  occupation, 
for  it  resembled  exactly  the  little  red  light  in 
the  sanctuary. 

But  the  time  was  passing  quickly  and  she 
thought  her  mother  would  be  looking  for  her; 
so,  very  reluctantly,  she  bade  the  little  fat  man 
and  his  wife  good-bye,  after  promising  to  come 
again  sometime. 

But  alas!  her  homeward  journey  was  not 
to  be  pleasant.  Shortly  after  seitting  out  for 
the  earth,  Jean  lost  all  control  of  her  wings, 
and  she  felt  herself  falling  headlong  to  the 
earth.  She  could  do  nothing  to  save  herself 
and  was  just  about  to  land  on  her  head  on  the 
hard  ground  when  there  was  a  loud  bump,  and 
little  Jean  awakened  suddenly  to  find  herself 
on  the  floor  of  her  bed-room,  and  her  trip  to  the 
moon  but  an  empty  dream- 
After  crawling  into  her  bed  her  eyes  fell  for  a 
second  time  that  night  on  the  large,  bright 
moon,  but  even  after  the  long  trip  she  had  just 
accomplished,  the  other  side  of  the  moon  still 
remained  a  mystery  to  her. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


EILEEN  DUNNEGAN. 


Loretto,  Brunswick. 


Cardinal  Newman,  in  one  of  his  beautiful 
sermons,  describes  the  spirit  of  worldliness  as 
a  fine,  impalpable  dust,  which  permeates  the 
very  air  we  breathe.  Enter  a  room  that  has 
been  unoccupied  and  undis/turbed  for  years. 
This  fine  dust  is  visible  everywhere.  Nothing 
escapes  it.  And  so  it  is  with  the  spirit  of  world- 
liness. Unless  we  are  active  in  our  spiritual 
duties,  the  dust  of  the  world  will  end  by  filling 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  our  hearts,  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  brightness,  beauty  and  life.  It  is 
not  without  necessity  that  Christ  asks  us  to  con- 
sider the  happier  and  more  elevated  aspects  of 
our  existence  here  below,  to  lift  our  eyes  to 
the  everlasting  hills  whence  our  succour  shall 
come — to  view  the  wonders  of  His  heavens,  the 
glory  of  His  seas,  "mirabiles  elationes  maris" — 
to  consider,  in  fine  the  lilies  of  the  field,  that  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin. 


LORETTO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness    REV.  MOTHER  PULCHERIA. 

Hon.   President    M.    M.    MELANIE. 

Hon.  Vice-President    MRS.    FRANK   McLAUGHLIN. 

President    MRS.   E.   P.   KELLY. 

First    Vice-President    MISS  DAISY  DORRIEN. 

Second  Vice-President    MISS  ELIZABETH  McCARRON 

Recording  Secretary   MRS.    FRANK    CASSIDY. 

Corresponding   Secretary    MRS.  STAFFORD  HIGGINS. 

Treasurer    MISS    SUSIE   RYAN. 

Convenor  of  House  Committee .    MRS.    A.    DOHERTY. 
Convenor  of  Entertainment  .  .  .  .MRS.  HARRY  ROESLER. 

Convenor  of  Membership MISS    D.    McCARRON. 

Convenor  of  Press    MISS  FLORENCE  HARKlNS. 


Early  in  September  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Kelly 
gave  a  very  delightful  tea  at  her  home  for  the 
members  of  the  new  Executive  of  the  Alumnae. 
It  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  discuss  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th,  the  Alumnae  held 
the  regular  meeting  at  Loretto  Abbey.  Mother 
Loretto,  Mrs.  Edmund  P.  Kelly,  the  new  pre- 
sident, and  Mrs.  Stafford  Higgins  received  the 
guests.  Mrs.  Kelly,  in  her  opening  address, 
welcomed  old  and  new  members  and  promised 
a  year  of  great  activity  for  the  Alumnae.  Mr. 
Lindsay  Crawford  gave  an  interesting  and 
very  instructive  lecture  on  ''Women  in  the  New 
Era.''  Miss  Marie  Strong  kindly  arranged  the 
musical  programme.  The  ladies  later  went  to 
the  drawing-rooms  for  tea  and  a  pleasant  chat. 
The  tea-table  looked  very  dainty  with  its  trim- 
ming of  flowers  and  candles.  Mrs.  H.  T.  Kelly 
and  Mrs.  O 'Sullivan  poured  tea,  the  assistants 
being  Mrs.  Charles  Gage,  Misses  Irene  li^inn, 
Elizabeth  McCarron,  Victorine  Rooney,  Daisy 
Dorrien,  Teresa  Lalor,  Elizabeth  McCarron. 
It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  so  many  new  mem- 
bers present. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  15th,  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  the  marriage  of  Marie  Augustine, 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cum- 
mings,  to  Mr.  Albert  Heck,  was  solemnized. 
Rev.  Father  McNeill,  of  Belleville,  celebrated 
the  Nuptial  Mass,  assisted  by  Rev.  Father 
Sullivan.  Mrs.  James  Mallon  presided  at  the 
organ  and  Miss  Corcoran  sang.  The  bride, 
who  was  given  away  by  her  father,  was  at- 
tended by  Miss  Josephine  Maloney.  Mr.  Bud 
Phelan  was  best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heck,  we 
are  delighted  to  hear,  are  to  reside  in  Toronto. 
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Two  of  our  most  active  Alumnae  workers, 
Mrs.  Eoesler  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Roesler,  are 
spending  tlie  winter  at  Santa  Monica. 

Miss  Anne  Kelly  left  town  a  few  days  ago 
to  spend  some  time  in  Renfrew.  She  is  visit-, 
ing  Miss  Helen  O'Brien. 

Misses  Gertrude  and  Grace  Murphy,  of 
Cayuga,  have  been  visiting  in  Toronto.  We 
wish  to  offer  congratulations  to  Miss  Gertrude 
en  her  graduation  from  the  Buffalo  General 
Hospital. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Leonard  (Hilda  Clarke) 
was  in  Toronto  for  a  short  time  during  the 
Christmas  season,  visiting  her  mother  and  see- 
ing her  many  Toronto  friends.  She  has  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  Detroit. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  hear,  that  the 
Loretto  girls,  of  Hamilton,  have  formed  an 
Alumnae.  We  wish  to  offer  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  to  our  sister  society.  Their 
first  social  event,  a  dance  held  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  29th,  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  was  a 
great  success. 

Misses  Ruth  and  Sheila  McLaughlin,  both 
members  of  the  Alumnae,  were  hostesses  at  a 
tea  on  Thursday,  Jan.  15th.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Senior 
Avas  receiving  with  them.  Daffodils,  ferns  and 
roses  decorated  the  tea-room,  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
DeVaney  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  O 'Gorman  poured  tea. 

Word  from  the  far  West  reaches  us  of  the 
wedding  of  one  of  the  members  of  our  Alumnae. 
In  Vancouver,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  22,  1919, 
Miss  Mary  Ellen  Macdonell  was  married  to 
Mr,  Fred.  W.  Browne.  Congratulations  and 
good  wishes  from  her  Toronto  friends. 

The  Alumnae  extends  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  Newman  Whitmore  (Kathleen  O'Neill)  on 
the  birth  of  her  baby  son.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whit- 
more have  been  living  at  Saint  Germain, 
France,  for  the  past  two  years. 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  13th,  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumnae  was  held.  Mrs.  Edmund 
P.  Kelly  introduced  the  speaker.  Col.  Alexan- 
der Eraser,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  who  lectured  on  ''The 
Educational  Value  of  the  College  Museum." 
The  Hambourg  Conservatory  arranged  the 
programme,  and  selections  were  given  by  Mrs. 


Eva  Galloway-Farmer,  Miss  Jenkinson  and 
Mr.  Sam  Green.  Miss  Mary  Power  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  and  musicians. 
Tea  was  then  served  in  the  drawing  rooms. 
The  table,  which  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Frank 
McLaughlin  and  Mrs.  Peter  Rooney,  looked 
very  attractive  and  dainty,  with  its  pretty  rose- 
shaded  lights  and  baskets  of  flowers.  The 
assistants  were  Mrs.  Stafford  Higgins,  Mrs. 
M.  P.  Mallon,  Misses  Irene  Finn,  Daisy  Dorrien, 
Eileen  Clark,  Veronica  Brown,  Edna  Murphy^ 
Elizabeth  McCarron,  Gertrude  Sullivan.  A 
large  number  of  members  were  present  and 
among  the  guests  noticed  were  Rev.  Father 
Carr,  Rev.  Father  Scholly,  Dr.  Edmund  P. 
Kelly,  Sir  Bertram  and  Lady  Windle. 
***** 

On  Friday,  Jan.  9th,  the  Rosary  Hall  Guild 
gave  a  most  enjoyaible  dance  at  the  King  Ed- 
ward. Congratulations  are  due  the  very  splen- 
did executive  who  have  been  so  untiring  in 
their  efforts,  and  who  have  now  added  another 
success  to  their  long  list  of  social  events.  Many 
of  our  Alumnae  are  interested  in  all  Rosary 

Hall  doings. 

*     *     *     «     * 

Alumnae  members  are  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  forming  of  ''The  Catholic  Wo- 
men's League  of  Canada."  Misf  Marie  Mac- 
Donnell  is  Hon.  President.  The  aims  of  the 
organization  are  to  unite  the  Catholic  Women 
of  Canada  under  the  authority  cf  the  Hierarchy 
of  Canada,  to  maintain  Catholir  principles  and 
foster  Catholic  influence.  One  of  the  chief  in- 
terests of  the  league  is  Catholic  education. 
***** 

What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful balls  of  the  season  is  being  held,  on 
Feb.  4th,  at  Columbus  Hall,  by  the  Sanctuary 
Wood  Chapter  I.O.D.E.,  the  members  of  which 
are  all  active  Alumnae.  It  is  to  be  under  the 
distinguished  patronage  of  His  Honour  the 
Lieut.-Governor  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Clarke.  The 
proceeds  are  to  go  to  the  Memorial  Fund. 
***** 

St.  Michael's  College  Alumnae  gave  its  An- 
nual Autumn  Tea  to  the  undergraduates  of  St. 
Joseph's  and  Loretto  Colleges  on  Dec.  8th. 
The  guests  were  received  by  the  executive. 
Miss  Florence  Quinlan,  President;  Miss  Alice 
McClelland,  Vice-President;  Miss  Helen  Dug- 
gan,  Secretary,  and  Miss  Kathleen  McCauley, 
Treasurer.  The  number  of  new  faces  which 
appeared  at  the  reception  on  that  day  testifies 
to  the  growth  of  Catholic  Higher  Education. 
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College  and  Academy  Class  Notes 


ABBEY  NOTES. 

r 

Jan.  13. — ^Colonel's  Fraser's  lecture,  men- 
tioned in  Alumnae  Notes,  was  much  appreciat- 
ed by  the  assembled  alumnae  and  pupils.  It 
has  created'  an  enthusiasm  for  the  school  mu- 
seum which  is  sure  to  lead  to  results.  That 
the  matter  may  not  be  forgotten,  we  are  glad 
to  give  a  short  resume  of  the  speaker's  able 
words : 


SUMMARY  OF  COLONEL  FRASER'S 
LECTURE. 

The  Educational  Value  of  the  College  Museum. 

In  order  to  stimulate  his  hearers  to  inter- 
est in  museum  work,  the  speaker  reminded 
them,  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  in  which 
education  is  all  important,  and  in  which  the 
work  undertaken  by  people  is  so  subdivided 
and  specialized  that  efficiency  should  charac- 
terize the  labour.  He  advocated  that  all  the 
schools  and  colleges  be  provided  with  a  well- 
selected  and  well-classified  museum,  not  re- 
stricted to  science,  but  embracing  many  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  A  museum,  he  said, 
consists,  of  course^  of  a  collection  of  things 
old  and  curious^the  older  the  better,  provided 
their  authenticity  be  reliable.  An  object, 
whether  old  or  new,  if  it  be  typical,  shows  the 
life  of  the,  people,  and  as  it  is  human  history 
and  the  habits  of  a  people  that  survive,  spe- 
cimens which  exhibit  the  habits  of  by-gone 
nations  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  department  of  scietnce'  in  education 
has  greatly  risen.  Literature  and  the  Classics, 
Colonel  Fraser  thought,  have  had  a  lasting  in- 
fluence upon  mankind;  but  in  the  schools  to- 
day, science  is  equally  important.  There,  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  a  student  who  has  a 
fair  knowledge  of  some  science,  enters  upon 
life  with  an  advantage  untold.  The  value  of 
a  museum,  then,  lies  in  its  contribution  to  sci- 
ence. 

We   can  have  specimens  showing  changes 


and  development  along  various  lines.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  development  in  the.  process  of 
heating;  very  good  specimens  have  already 
been  received  which  illustrate  heating  by  coal 
in  all  its  varied  forms,  as  well  as  the  kind  of 
stove  or  heater  used.  Before  that  we  find  the 
use  of  peat,  of  which  we  have  samples.  Farther 
back  still,  we  have  evidence  of  the  use  of  the 
resinous  pine-knot,  thus  giving  the  history,  in 
Canada,  of  fire-places. 

Passing  to  the  study  of  botany,  he  said  that 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  appeals  strongly  to 
the  female  mind.  We  have  rich  fields  for  spe- 
cimens of  this  study  in  our  own  land.  Along 
the  bank  of  the  Niagara  river  there  are  a  larger 
number  of  botanical  specimens  than  anywhere 
on  this  continent.  Specimens  in  the  museum 
would  illustrate  and  instruct  and  help  in  the 
teaching  of  that  subject  in  a  very  important 
way. 

In  the  geological  department  we  find  that 
Toronto  has  out-distanced  Montreal,  for  cer- 
tainly we  can,  he  said,  within  an  afternoon's 
walk,  bring  students  to  a  field-work  of  tre- 
mendous interest.  Each  year  a  few  specimens 
properly  classified  could  be  added  to  the  mu- 
seum where  there  are  already  the  one  hundred 
or  so  specimens  provided  by  the  Government 
as  a  beginning. 

The  Great  War  will  be  discussed  in  schools 
for  perhaps  fifty  years  to  come,  because  mem- 
ories will  still  live  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  the  homes.  This,  then,  is  the  time  to  pro- 
cure trophies  that  will  illustrate  phases  of  the 
war.  The  offices  in  Ottawa  would  probably 
supply  a  museum  with  a  complete  set  of  photo- 
graphs, showing,  for  example,  the  bursting  of 
shells  in  No-Man's  land;  the  heavy  guns  used 
in  firing;  the  effects  of  shots  on  fortifications; 
the  navy  and  various  war  scenes.  These  would 
tend  to  impress  the  mind  cf  the  student. 

The  industrial  life  of  man  will  likewise  de- 
rive benefit  from  the  museum.  Specimens  may 
be  procured  which  illustrate  the  progress  made 
in  all  kinds  of  machinery,  from  the  distaff 
down  to  the  intricate  machinery  in  cotton  mills 
to-day. 
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Col,  Fraser  strongly  advised  classification  in 
the  museum,  pointing  but  that  classification 
goes  back  to  fundamentals,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
fine  training  for  the  mind,  teaching  method, 
and  thus  eliminating  waste  and  extravagance. 
Even  to  describe  a  specimen  in  good  English, 
in  a  worthy  manner,  is  something  that  takes 
considerable  training.  The  speaker  ended  by 
making  an  appeal  for  at  least  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year  to  be  furnished  by  the  Alumnae 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  mu- 
seum. The  amount  is  small,  he  said,  in  com- 
parison to  the  extensive  work  and  its  far-reach- 
ing results.  He  trusted  it  would  not  be  long 
before  this  plan  would  be  adopted  and  that 
their  interest  would  be  evidenced  by  a  gen- 
erous flow  of  articles  in  aid  of  the  museum. 
*     *     *     *     * 

Jan.  23.— The  Feast  of  Mother  Mary  Ward, 
Foundress  of  I.B.V.M.,  was  celebrated  with 
more  than  usual  ceremony  this  year,  from  the 
devotional  morning  Mass  to  the  well  attended 
evening  banquet.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
students  and  faculty  of  Loretto  College,  Bruns- 
wick Avejuie,  were  presented  to  Rev.  Mother 
Pulcheria.  and  that  ceremony  was  followed  by 
a  delightful  entertainment  given  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  High  School  Literary  Club.  The 
main  points  of  Mary  Ward's  life,  including 
her  foundations,  and  references  to  the  various 
houses  of  the  order  now  in  existence,  were 
charmingly  recited  in  blank  verse  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  grouped  in  classic  style  upon 
the  stage.  The  American  foundations  were 
given  in  detail,  and  personal  references  to  each 
of  the  chief  superiors  was  made.  The  recital 
ended  with  a  graceful  address  of  welcome  to 
Rev.  Mother  Pulcheria,  who  assumed  the  Chief 
Superiorship  early  in  the  New  Year. 

The  pupils'  banquet  at  Loretto  Abbey,  that 
evening,  rounded  out  the  day's  festivities.  Eyes 
were  regaled  with  the  artistic  spread' — its  flow- 
ers, shaded  lights  and  pretty  favors,  and  ample 
allowance  was  given  for  the  proverbial  school- 
girls' appetites.  Much  of  the  success  of  this 
important  item  was  due  to  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  some  volunteer  helpers  drawn  from  the 
senior  ranks  of  pupils. 

Jan.  26.' — In  the  death  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Dwyer 
Loretto  lost  a  sincere  friend  and  benefactor. 
He    was  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon  and 


a  man  of  lofty  ideals.  His  reliable  judgment 
in  delicate  matters  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion, and  his  power  of  diagnosis  have  been  wide- 
ly acknowledged.  But  a  circle  of  devoted 
friends  testify  to  his  no  less  eminent  social 
qualities.    Sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 

mother  and  sisters. 

***** 

The  Catholic  Women's  League  of  Canada, 
explained  in  the  Educational  Items  of  this 
issue,  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  all  Catholic 
women  to-day.  It  has  been  growing  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  Continent  and  also  in  some 
of  the  American  cities.  It  should  appeal  to 
students  no  less  than  to  those  who  have  ex- 
changed the  class-room  for  the  social  arena. 
Its  aims  exclude  no  one,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  definite  for  being  universal.  Catholic  wo- 
men should  welcome  the  opportunity  offered 
through  this  organization,  to  support  and  fur- 
ther their  own  personal  interests,  as  well  as 
those  of  their  country  and  their  church.  Arch- 
bishop McNeil,  under  whose  auspices  the  asso- 
ciation in  Ontario  has  been  formed,  is  giving 
it  every  encouragement  and  support.  His  ad- 
dress at  the  last  general  meeting  in  the  K.  C. 
Hall  on  January  25th,  was  inspiring.  His  ex- 
planation of  the  Society's  splendid  motives  and 
aims  shauld  secure  it  Province-wide  member- 
ship. 

Feb.  6. — A  warm  vote  of  thanks  is  tendered 
to  Madame  Pantazzi  (Miss  Ethel  Greening  of 
Hamilton),  who  gave  us,  a  few  days  ago,  a 
profoundly  interesting  lecture.  The  graceful 
acknowledgment  she  made  of  her  early  asso- 
ciation with  Loretto,  Hamilton,  where  she  was 
a  pupil  for  some  years,  and  her  expressions  of 
attachment  to  Loretto,  endeared  her  at  once 
to  her  audience.  The  account  of  her  experi- 
ences during  the  war,  as  a  Roumanian  citizen, 
and  as  a  refugee  at  Odessa,  was  thrilling.  In 
spite  of  her  modesty  in  avoiding  direct  re- 
ference to  those  points  in  which  she  is  known 
to  have  played  the  hero's  part,  all  were  able  to 
read  between  the  lines  and  to  second  the  act 
of  the  Roumanian  Sovereign  who  recognized 
her  services  to  the  country  by  a  bestowal  of  tht 
highest  badge  of  merit  upon  her. 

Much  of  this  lecture  is  contained  in  Mc- 
Lean 's  Magazine  for  this  month ;  but  the  sweet, 
cultured  tones  of  the  speaker,  the  graceful 
simplicity  of  her  manner  and  the  distinguished 
personality  of  this  wonderful  woman,  lend  a 
double  value  to  the  recital  of  her  story.  Canada 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  valiant  daughter. 
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who  enjoys  an  international  greatness  since 
the  war.  All  success  ta  her  present  aims  for 
the  stricken  country  of  her  adoption.  We  shall 
look  forward  with  the  keenest  pleasure  to  an- 
other talk  from  Madame  Pantazzi. 
*     *     *     *     # 

A  sketch  of  Mother  Mary  Ward  from  the 
pen  of  Mother  M.  Loyola,  of  York,  comes  to  us 
through  the  generous  thought  of  the  writer. 
It  appeared  first  in  the  Catholic  Women's 
Magazine,  England.  We  have  sent  a  copy  to 
Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  President  of  the  League, 
lately  formed  in  Toronto.  It  will  be  seen  that 
much  in  the  life  cf  this  seventeenth  century 
pioneer,  bears  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  present 
activities  of  Catholic  Women.  Rev.  Mother 
Pulcheria  has  offered  the  auditorium  of  Loretto 
Abbey  and  of  Brunswick  Avenue  to  the  League, 
as  a  place  of  meeting  until  they  secure  quarters 
of  their  own.  Loretto  will  be  pleased  to  have 
even  so  smaU  a  share  in  the  splendid  enter- 
prise. 


THE    MERRY    MUSES 
MONTHLY 

Dear  muses,  there  is  a  small  fortune  in  the 
name  of  your  paper,  and  the  fame  of  your  edi- 
tors. Has  the  Friday  Flambeau  suspended  its 
late  issues  because  it  fears  your  too  powerful 
rivalry?  Does  it  sound  again  that  sad  refrain, 
"Ncus  n 'irons  pas  au  bois,  Les  lauriers  sont 
ccupees?"  Fie  upon  it,  if  such  be  the  case. 
Why,  even  the  Muses  require  a  flambeau  when 
they  come  to  a  sharp  defile  or  a  yawning  chasm, 
by  night-time  on  Parnassus;  and  Flambeau 
editors  are  wont  to  woo  the  Muses  every  time 
they  set  themselves  to  muse  or  amuse  their 
readers.  The  law  of  reciprocity  is  beautifully 
balanced,  did  they  but  realize  it.  A  Flambeau 
gives  light,  and  the  Muses  need  the  light.  The 
Flambeau  dances  in  the  breeze  and  the  Muses 
keep  step.  The  Flamlbeau  aspires  and  the 
Muses  inspire. 

When  shall  we  see  the  January  number  of 
the  Muses'  Monthly?  Does  its  publisher  some- 
times disappoint  it?  We  can  understand — for 
we  ourselves  .  .  .  but  no,  we  shall  be  loyal,  **It 


is  not  in  our  publishers,  but  in  ourselves,  thai 
we  are  laggards."  Let  us  rather  extend  the 
word  of  congratulation  and  praise  to  the 
Muses,  and  quote  a  few  numbers  from  their 
first  publication. 

His  Treasure,  by  Errato. 

The  wind  howled  high  around  the  top  of  the 
tall  buildings  and  blew  up  a  furious  storm 
which  could  be  felt  hovering  dangerously  near. 
In  a  trice  it  swept  along  the  most  deserted 
street,  dangling  signs,  sending  old  papers 
scurrying  along  and  whipping  the  dust  into 
blinding  eddies. 

It  was  then  that  I  noticed  a  dark,  figure 
slinking  'by  the  grey  buildings,  taking  advant- 
age of  every  shadow.  He  was  being  followed, 
of  that  he  was  certain,  though  he  had  no  posi- 
tive proof.  Perhaps  even  now  it  was  too  late. 
Perhaps  someone  had  discovered  his  secret  and 
had  stolen  it  from  him,  even  as  he  had  stolen 
it. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  as  he  heard  the  sound 
of  hurrying  footsteps  from  around  the  corner. 
Hiding  behind  a  huge  sign,  he  watched  fran- 
tically as  two  policemen  hastened  by.  Waiting 
until  the  sound  of  their  heavy  shoes  was  indis- 
tinguishable to  his  trained  ear,  he  emerged 
from  his  concealment  and  ran  along.  Now  he 
was  in  the  residential  district  and  he  moved 
faster,  taking  more  chances;  sometimes  going 
brazenly  past  the  pedestrians.  Soon  the 
houses  became  more  scattered  and  he  broke 
into  a  run,  casting  all  discretion  aside. 

Yes,  beneath  that  huge  oak  tree  he  had 
buried  his  treasure.  He  glanced  around  and 
saw  that  no  one  was  looking  and  that  the  loose 
ground  had  not  been  recently  disturbed.  Then 
he  started  to  dig  feverishly,  nor  did  he  stop 
his  work  to  see  if  anyone  was  watching  him. 
At  last  he  struck  something  hard  and  with  a 
joyful  bark,  like  any  dog,  Fido  dropped  to  his 
knees.  He  had  found  the  bone  which  he  had 
huried  last  Thursday,  and  with  a  yelp  of  pure 
canine  joy  he  started  back  home,  this  time  obli- 
vious of  the  weather,  his  surroundings,  every- 
thing! 
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Puffs. 
Dear  Clio, 

They  have  taken  them  away, 
They  are  gone  for  aye  and  aye, 
Oh,  for.  the  days  of  lace  and  ruffs ! 
Oh,  for  the  days  when  we  wore  puffs! 


By  your  letter  Senior  wise, 

I  can  see  I'm  to  advise 

How  your  hair  is  to  be  worn, 

When  your  ears  of  puffs  are  shorn. 

Ah,   'tis  sad,  'tis  sad  but  true. 

And  the  day  you'll  ever  rue, 

Very  straight  it  must  be  ''did," 

All  your  beauty  will  be  hid. 

But  perhaps  some  future  day. 

Other  maids  may  smile  and  say. 

As  they  on  our  portraits  gaze, 

As  they  .scan  our  puffless  faces: 

"These  are  maids  that  I  could  love. 

Like  the  angel  maids  above. 

Lord  deliver  us  from  puffs 

Like  those  twentieth  centur'y  roughs!" 

ANON. 


Scappoose. 

If  one  whose  only  idea  of  railway  stations 
is  confined  to  those  of  large  cities,  should  ever 
have  the  good  fortune  to  travel  over  our  west- 
ern states,  and  happily  come  across  Scappoose, 
Oregon,  its  modest  depot  would  leave  an  indel- 
ible impression  on  his  mind. 

After  passing  vast  stretches  of  woodland 
with  numberless  little  streams  rippling  their 
serpentine  way  among  the  trees,  the  conductor 
calls  out  in  gutteral  tones,  "Scappoose!"  A 
few  farmers  who  have  ibeen  "visitin'  the 
old  folks  down  to  Portland,"  hurriedly  gather 
their  bags  and  bundles,  look  suspiciously  round 
to  see  that  none  of  them  city  folks  have  been 
playing  jokes  on  them,  and  hurry  off  the  train 
to  be  met  by  all  their  friends  to  the  "fortieth 
remove." 

The  station  itself  is  of  unusual  interest  in 
its  severe  absence  of  all  conveniences  and  the 
slight  evidence  of  progress  since  the  town  went 
to  sleep  back  in  the  forties. 

Tt  is  built  of  logs,  rudely  plastered  together 
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with  mud.  Through  the  open  doorway  a 
glimpse  of  a  primitive  fire-place  and  a  few 
roughly  hewn  benches  may  be  seen. 

Behind  the  station  rises  a  snow-capped 
mountain  with  a  few  scraggy  trees  growing 
upon  it.  To  the  right  and  left  are  woodlands. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  track  is  a  road  for 
vehicles,  but  as  you  are  about  to  survey  this 
side,  a  puflP  of  steam  is  sent  into  the  air,  and 
with  rapidly  gaining  speed  the  train  leaves  be- 
hind it  this  picturesque  station,  the  memory 
of  which  will  remain  forever  vivid  and  clear 
in  the  minds  of  appreciative  passengers. 

(UNSIGNED). 


"Now,  Tommy,"  said  Mrs.  Bull,  "I  want 
you  to  be  good  while  I  am  out." 

"I'll  be  good  for  a  penny,"  replied  Tommy. 

"Tommy,"  said  she,  "I  want  you  to  remem- 
ber that  you  cannot  be  a  son  of  mine  unless 
you  are  good  for  nothing. 
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NO   WONDER  HE   WAS  STUMPED. 

A  red-haired,  freckle-faced  boy  of  fourteen, 
weighed  down  with  the  responsibility  of  his 
first  essay,  walked  into  a  city  library  the  other 
day.  He  approached  the  reference  librarian 
rather  timidly,  standing  first  on  one  foot,  then 
on  the  other,  and  finally  said: 

"Say,  boss,  I've  gotta  write  an  essay  on 
'Woman.'   Where 'II  I  begin?" 
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RAINBOWS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  SKY 


OF  all  the  institutions  which  cluster  about 
Toronto  University  and  draw  their  aca- 
demic life  from  her,  one  of  the  youngest 
is  Loretto  Abbey  College.  Founded  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  afford  Catholic  women  the 
same  University  advantages  as  those  enjoyed 
by  the  women  of  other  denominations,  it  pos- 
sesses an  all  but  unique  distinction.  While 
sharing  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  largest  univer- 
sities in  the  world,  it  has  a  corporate  existence 
and  spirit  of  its  own.  This  situation  is  replete 
with  possibilities,  such  as  should  make  it  one 
day  the  Mecca  of  Catholic  women  who  dream 
of  a  University  education. 

Those  who  &re  seeking  the  prestige  of  a 
university  of  international  repute  will  find  it 
here.  Those  wlio  favour  segregation  will  be 
satisfied  in  that  respect  also.  Those  who  see 
undeniable  advantages  in  the  intermingling  of 
faculties  will  find  this  too  existing,  for,  not 
only  are  the  Arts  students  both  men  and  women 
of  the  different  colleges  brought  together  in- 
tellectually and  socially,  but  there  is  communi- 
cation between  the  various  schools  or  "facul- 
ties" of  the  law,  medicine,  practical  science,  et 
cetera.  Those  who  wish  that  measure  of  so- 
cial activity  which  is  compatible  with  academic 
success  will  find  here  a  means  for  its  exercise. 
Those  who  desire  any  or  all  of  these  advant- 
ages united  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a 
city,  which  is  itself  a  centre  of  culture,  will 
find  their  desires  realized  in  Loretto  Abbey 
College. 


The  prospects  of  the  College  are  so  inviting, 
the  ideal  is  so  inspiring,  that  when  once  grasped 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of 
that  part  of  the  Canadian  people  especially 
concerned  in  its  realization,  so  that  the  mater- 
ial means  of  developing  its  magnificent  possi- 
bilities, so  freely  supplied  by  other  denomina- 
tions to  their  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
will  not  be  wanting  to  this. 

But  far  more  important,  at  present,  for  its 
development,  than  any  external  assistance  is, 
a  clearer  view  from  within  of  the  position  of 
the  college  and  the  ideal  to  which  it  must 
tend.  The  most  vital  necessity  for  its  growth 
and  the  attainment  of  its  aims  is  a  life-spirit. 
It  has  to  cultivate  its  "moi"  in  a  good  sense; 
to  realize  that  it  differs  from  the  Women's 
Halls  of  the  other  Colleges,  not  merely  because 
lectures  are  given  within  its  walls,  but  chiefly 
because  it  possesses  superior  opportunities  for 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  culture  by  the  close 
union  it  maintains  amongst  the  students  them- 
selves and  between  students  and  faculty. 

Experience  shows  that  a  scattered  body,  no 
matter  how  large  it  is,  or  how  brilliant  its  in- 
dividual members  may  be,  cannot  achieve  the 
same  fruition  as  a  small  number,  if  cemented 
together  by  a  mutual  bond  of  sympathy,  and 
actuated  by  a  single  purpose.  The  curriculum 
of  the  University,  it  is  true,  affords  rich  oppor- 
tunities for  culture,  but  the  students  are  more 
than  likely  to  regard  these  at  best  as  merely 
means  to  an  end,  unless,  in  the  familiar  in- 
tercourse of  a  residence  college,  there  arises 
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an  enthusiasm  for  the  past  and  the  habit  of  liv- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  of  the  great  and  the 
noble  and  the  graceful  and  the  picturesque. 
How  possible  it  is,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  reconstruct  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the  "Hotel 
de  Rambouillet";  to  live  among  the  artists 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance ;  to  consort  with  the 
Romans  of  'Cicero 's  day,  in  forum  and  atrium. 
How  different  a  view  we  take  of  Pope's  ''Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  when,  by  its  aid,  we  have  recre- 
ated the  days  of  Queen  Anne?  How  much 
more  strongly  Chaucer  appeals  to  us  when  we 
have  been  of  the  "nyne  and  twenty,"  who  met 
at  the  Tabard,  and  journeyed  with  him  to  Can- 
terbury, ' '  the  holy,  blissful  martyr  for  to  seke. ' ' 
And  this  influence  that  transforms  the  seed 
into  the  flower  is  felt  in  every  department  of 
study. 

The  incipient  desire  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  which  everyone  brings  with  her  to 
the  university,  is  sometimes  lost  amidst  the 
varied  interests  and  pleasure  which  especially 
in  these  days,  distract  the  student  when  left 
to  herself,  with  no  one  near  to  whom  her  suc- 
cess is  of  moment.  MemObers  of  a  college  such 
as  Loretto,  on  the  other  hand,  know  that  the 
individual  means  much  to  her  college.  There 
is,  then,  a  powerful  incentive  to  make  the  most 
of  herself,  and  other  opportunities,  not  only 
for  her  own  sake,  but  to  set  a  worthy  prece- 
dent for  future  generations  of  students. 

A  co-educational  college  could  never  pro- 
duce a  type  of  culture  such  as  we  have  here 
faintly  suggested,  because  the  intimate  rela- 
tions necessary  to  it  are  impossible.  'In  fact  co- 
education in  any  real  sense  does  not  and  can- 
not exist;  for  education  is  surely  not  confined 
to  the  lecture  room,  and  moreover  we  are  talk- 
ing of  culture  which  transcends  education ;  we 
have  known  students  to  attain  ninety-eight 
per  cent,  on  a  Shakespeare  paper,  and  yet  take 
away,  at  best,  only  a  very  evanescent  interest 
in  the  plays ;  we  have  known  others,  of  average 
ability,  to  whom  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  and  Pros- 
pero  and  Miranda  and  Viola  w,ere  more  real 
than  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood.  This  general 
assimilation  and  vivifying  impulse  arise  read- 
ily in  regard  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  from  the 


sympathy  and  interco^nuniq§a|..;oif  a  residence 
college.  -ov.,,  ^-^       -' 

From  any  danger  of  narrowness  and  isola- 
tion we  are  saved  by  beirfg  aupart  of  this  great 
university ;  by  living  in  the  wide  circle  of  know- 
ledge which  it  professes  the  student  breathes 
a  clear  atmosphere  of  thought,  enjoys  a  broader 
vision  and  sees  the  relations  of  things  better 
than  if  she  never  passed  beyond  the  paie  of  her 
own  chosen  subjects.  Such  an  education  may 
truly  be  called  liberal. 

The  highest  ideal  of  the  College,  however, 
is  not  to  construct  for  the  soul  a  lordly  plea- 
sure house,  M^herein  at  ease  to  dwell,  forgetful 
of  the  more  serious  issues  of  life — or  rather  the 
only  serious  issue.  To  many  it  may  seem  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  a  Catholic  college  at  the 
University  is  to  safeguard  its  students  in  reli- 
gious matters — to  administer  antidotes  for  the 
false  philosophy  of  life  expressed  so  seductive- 
ly by  many  poets,  critics,  novelists,  and  his- 
torians, and  likely  to  take  root  and  grow  rank- 
ly  in  the  minds  of  undergraduates,  if  left  to 
themselves.  This,  indeed,  would  be  a  noble  aim, 
and  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  existence.  Thanks 
to  the  liberal  character  of  the  University,  Reli- 
gious Knowledge  and  Catholic  Philosophy  are 
both  included  in  the  courses  leading  to  degrees 
and  direct  means  to  this  end,  and  indirect  ones 
are  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  But  intel- 
lectual weapons  alone  are  ineffectual,  if  not 
accompanied  by  prayer  and  the  Sacraments. 
To  these  every  student  will  have  frequent  re- 
course, lest  at  the  close  of  a  brilliant  University 
career  the  words  of  the  poet: 

"I  find  it  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  Heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy." 

should  find  an  echo  in  her  heart. 

But  is  there  not  an  ideal  still  nobler,  more 
attractive,  because  more  positive,  td  which 
we  all  aspire?  Do  the  prismatic  colors  of  the 
rainbow  weave  no  more  beautiful  image  of  the 
college-to-be,  the  true  Alma  Mater — an  image 
worthy  to  inspire  us  all,  students  and  faculty 
alike,  to  bend  all  our  endeavors  to  bring  it 
nearer?    A  college  which  shall  be  the  fountain 
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head  of  waters  springing  up  into  life  eternal ; 
an  Alma  Mater  from  whose  hands  the  Bread  of 
Life  has  tasted  so  sweetly  that  no  earthly  ban- 
quet can  ever  destroy  the  savour  of  it ;  an 
Alma  Mater  in  whose  shadow  we  have  learned 
to  walk  with  the  really  wise  and  fair  and  true, 
who  have 

''Laid  their  just  hands  on  the  golden  key, 
That  opes  the  Palace  of  Eternity."  v 

It  is  Teresa  and  Augustine  and  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux  and  Clare  and  Frances 
of  Assisium  and  Elizabeth  and  Bridgid 
and  Catherine  and  Hilda,  who  stand  out 
in  glorious  contrast  to  the  sad  human 
train,  that  history  passes  in  review  be- 
fore us,  dragging  behind  the  wreckage  of  the 
brightest  hopes.  Life  unfolds  to  the  eyes  of 
youth  a  thousand  charming  perspectives,  and 
youth  rejoices  in  all,  forgetting  that  only  one 
path  can  be  followed.  Fortunate  are  those 
M'hom  a  noble  enthusiasm  sets  upon  the  one 
high  road  to  true  happiness,  true  success  in 
life,  and  happy  will  our  College  be,  if  she  can 
set  her  daughters  upon  this  way;  happier  still 
if  they  bear  the  torch  enkindled  at  her  altar- 
fire,  to  light  others  to  that  path.  It  is  not  what 
we  do,  but  what  we  are,  that  matters  chiefly 
in  this  great  world,  and  if  twenty-five  Loretto 
Abbey  College  graduates  are  as  many  points 
of  light  vanquishing  the  darkness  for  a  little 
space,  our  Alma  Mater  will  have  already  prov- 
ed her  right  to  the  suffrages  of  the  community 
and  the  means  of  enlarging  her  scope  while 
preserving  her  ideals. 


Hers  must  be  an  intense  Catholic  life.  She 
ought  to  be  the  vital  expression  of  Catholic 
culture  with  all  it  implies  of  intellectual  moral 
and  spiritual  height  and  breadth;  of  those 
ideals  which  breathed  soul  into  the  art  of  a 
Giotto  and  a  Michael  Angelo  into  the  delicate 
tracery  and  the  soaring  arches  of  the  Gothic 
Cathedral;  which  raised  a  Dante  to  the  sub- 
limity of  the  Paradiso,  and  rounded  into  perfec- 
tion the  lives  of  a  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  a 
Louis  of  France.  Her  women  must  show  them- 
selves true  to  the  one  great  archetype,  from 
whom  have  been  derived  those  who  adorned  the 
centuries  when  woman's  power  was  greatest, 
because  noblest,  when  women  w^ere  not  only 
doers,  but  inspirers  of  great  things — a  Blanche 
of  Castille,  an  Isabella,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  and  a 
Beatrice. 

Pericles  told  the  Athenians  of  his  day  to 
look  upon  Athens  that  they  might  love  her, 
and  loving  her,  strive  for  her  glory,  which  was 
theirs.  So  shall  we  look  upon  Loretto  Abbey 
College  and  love  her,  not  only  as  we  do,  for 
what  she  is,  but  for  what,  God  helping  us,  she 
shall  become. 

Enamoured  of  culture,  in  the  broad,  three- 
fold sense,  to  such  a  degree  that  every  new 
student  will  become  inoculated  by  it;  freed 
from  the  witchery  of  trifles  by  the  discovery  of 
an  unsuspected  joy  in  study;  throwing  our- 
selves wholly  into  what  we  undertake,  we  shall 
succeed  to  the  full  extent  of  our  hope  and  so 
make  our  distinctive  contribution  to  the  great 
University  of  Toronto  whose  glory  we  are 
proud  to  share. 
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CONVOCATION  WEEK— JUNE  1920 


On  Monday  the  graduates — Miss  Dorothea 
Cronin,  Miss  Kathleen  Costello,  Miss  Gertrude 
Walsh  and  Miss  Frances  Redmond — were  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kelly,  President  of  the 
Loretto  Alumnae  Association,  at  luncheon. 
Other  guests  were  Mrs.  Devine  of  Ottawa,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Kelly,  Mrs.  Stafford  Higgins,  Miss  Law- 
lor,  Mrs.  Jas.  E.  Day  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mallon. 

Wednesday  the  graduates  of  all  the  colleges 
met  at  afternoon  tea  at  Argyle  House,  on  invi- 
tation of  the  United  Alumnae  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  in  the  evening  attended  the 
outdoor  performance  of  the  play  "Love's  La- 
bour Lost,"  in  the  Quadrangle. 

Thursday  evening  a  graduation  supper  at 
the  College  was  the  occasion  of  mutual  con- 
gratulations and  much  enjoyment. 

Friday  afternoon  degrees  were  conferred 
in  Convocation  Hall  in  the  presence  of  the 
memlaers  of  all  the  Faculties,  by  Sir  William 
Meredith,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  with 
the  usual  ceremonial,  reminiscent,  as  it  is,  of 
the  church  ceremonies  which  in  earlier  centur- 
ies accompanied  scholastic  and  university  hon- 
ours. The  afternoon  was  concluded  by  a  gar- 
den party. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  week  which  brought 


most  pleasure  was  a  lawn  tea  party  on  Friday, 
at  St.  Joseph's  College,  for  the  graduates  of  the 
two  colleges. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  religious  celebra- 
tion that  closes  the  college  year  took  place  in 
the  chapel  of  Loretto  Abbey,  when  the  Very 
Rev.  H.  Carr,  C.S.B.,  sang  a  Solemn  High  Mass 
of  thanksgiving.  The  deacons  were  Rev.  F.  D. 
Meader,  C.S.B.,  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Oliver,  C.S.B. 
The  city  students  of  both  colleges  formed  an 
academic  group  in  caps  and  gowns  and  many 
friends  of  the  graduates  were  also  present. 
The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Vincent  Murphy,  C.S.B.,  and  afforded 
many  noble  and  encouraging  thoughts  to  the 
young  students  now  severing  pupil  connection 
with  the  College,  and  about  to  take  their  place 
in  the  world  as  its  grown-up  sons  and  daught- 
ers. 

Saturday  afternoon  St.  Michael's  Alumnae 
provided  a  delightful  entertainment  for  their 
new  members,  in  form  of  an  ^excursion  on  the 
bay.  The  day  was  ideal  and  who  could  so  well 
enjoy  such  an  outing  as  those  who  have  just 
emerged  from  the  last  heavy  year  of  University 
work  ?  It  was  followed  by  an  Alumnae  dinner 
and  formal  reception  of  the  new  members,  and 
election  of  next  year's  executive. 
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BIOGRAPHIES    OF    GRADUATES 


DOROTHEA   O.   CRONIN. 

"A  rock  inhere  Punic  faith  shall  bide  ita  vow." 

Born  in  Toronto,  and  educated  at  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent, Quebec  City,  until  1914,  when  she  spent  a  year 
at  Loretto  Abbey,  vnnnin?  a  scholarship  in  Arts. 
She  won  a  reputation  at  argument  that  obtained  for 
her  the  representation  of  St.  Michael's  College  in  the 
Women's  Debating  Union_  Toronto-nensis  Board. 
Arts. 
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GERTRUDE    M.    WALSH. 

'These  flashes  on   the  surface  are  not  she. 
She  has  a  solid  base  of  temperament." 

President  of  the  Students'  Council  of  L.A.C.  and  a 
St,  Michael's  representative  on  the  Women's  Admini- 
strative Council,  U.  of  T.  "These  flashes,"  together 
with  "the  solid  base  of  temperament,"  enable  Ger- 
trude to  preach  a  sermon  or  execute  an  Indian  war 
dance  with  equal  facility. 


KATHLEEN  J.  COSTELLO. 
"There  is  no  jov  but  calm." 

A  Harbord  graduate,  "Kath"  came  to  L.A.C.  in 
1916.  In  first  and  second  years  she  developed  an  ex- 
traordinary weakness  for  Latin,  but  in  third  year 
this  faded  away  before  the  visions  of  heaped  up 
wealth  which  Ec(momics  presented. 

Although  calmness  is  her  motto,  her  sparkling  wit 
has  done  much  to  promote  "esprit  de  corps." 


FRAJNOIS    L.   REDMOND. 

"For  what  I  uill,  I  will  " 

"John"  made  her  first  appearance  as  the  very 
youthful  possessor  of  a  scholarship,  but  think  ye  not 
that  her  time  has  'been  devoted  to  the  mere  study  of 
books.  Her  portrayal  of  Thisbe  has  placed  her  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  Now  she  lends  dignity  to  the  of- 
fice of  treasurer  on  the  Students'  Council. 
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SCIENCE    AND    RELIGION 

A  Series  of  Lectures  by  SIR  BERTRAM  WINDLE, 

MA.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 


St.  Michael's  Women  Students  regard  it  as 
a  dir.tinguished  privilege  to  have  heard  Sir 
Bertram  Windle  in  a  course  of  four  lectures 
on  Science  and  Truth."  The  good  fortune  of 
St.  Michael's,  and  indeed  of  Canada,  in  secur- 
ing a  scientist  of  such  eminence  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  comment  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  very  fact  of  Sir  Bertram's 
fiupporting  the  thesis  that  Science  is  in  nowise 
opposed  to  Faith,  would  be  quite  enough  to 
establish  it.  As  he  proceeded  with  his  subject, 
however,  Sir  Bertram  established  much  more, 
viz.,  that  Science  actually  contributes  to  a 
belief  in  a  Personal  God.  We  regret  that  we 
can  here  give  only  a  brief  outline  of  a  few  of 
the  topics  treated  of  in  the  series. 

Speaking  from  his  own  experience.  Sir 
Bertram  said  that  he  had  been  a  Catholic  for 
forty  years  and  had  never  found  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  pursuing  his  work  in  the  field  of  Sci- 
ence. Still  the  old  charge  that  Faith  and  Sci- 
ence are  necessarily  opposed  is  constantly  be- 
ing brought  forward.  In  fact  when  any  pro- 
fessor having  formulated  some  new  theory 
cannot  otherwise  bring  it  to  a  logical  conclu- 
sion, we  hear  that  Science  has  once  more 
"knocked "the  'bottom  out  of  Religion." 

Albertus  Magnus,  and  such  a  universal 
genius  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  in  more  re- 
cent times,  Galvani,  Volta,  Amphere,  Pasteur 
and  Mendel,  all  devout  Catholics,  whose  names 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  scientific  dis- 
covery, are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  state- 
ment. 

When  dealing  with  Science  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  essential  difference  between  a 
hypothesis  and  a  fact.  The  latter  is  undenia'bly 
true,  but  the  former  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
Once  a  scientist  has  formulated  a  hypothesis 
he  has  a  tedious  task  before  him  to  prove  it  a 
fact. 


Sir  Bertram  Windle  used  a  very  fine  simile 
in  this  connection.  He  compares  this  scientist 
who  is  endeavouring  to  prove  his  hypothesis 
a  fact,  to  a  man  about  to  build  an  arch.  The 
first  tiling  the  latter  must  do  is  to  construct 
a  centrum  upon  which  he  places  the  bricks  to 
form  the  arch.  For  our  scientist  the  hypothesis 
is  his  centrum.  His  task  is  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  builder,  for,  whereas  the  latter 
has  his  bricks  all  piled  up  in  a  definite  order, 
the  former  has  a  long  and  weary  search  for  his 
material.  In  fact  the  scientist  very  often  has 
to  leave  to  posterity  the  task  of  completing 
his  arch.  A  vivid  example  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  theory  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood. 

Harvey,  the  illustrious  scientist  and  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  Charles  T.,  formed  the  centrum 
of  the  arch  by  formulating  the  theory  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  He  could  not  pro- 
ceed to  build,  since  he  could  not  tell  how  the 
blood  was  conveyed  to  the  veins  from  the  ar- 
teries nor  what  was  the  pump  which  kept  the 
action  going.  Later  the  famous  French  Scien- 
tist, Montpigaud  continued  the  construction  of 
the  arch  by  means  of  his  important  discovery 
that  the  blood  was  conveyed  to  the  veins  by 
corpuscles.  Stinson,  the  renowned  Scandan- 
avian  scientist,  completed  this  arcfh  by  adding 
to  it  the  finishing  stroke,  namely,  his  discovery 
that  the  heart  was  the  pump  which  kept  the 
blood  in  motion. 

This  Stinson  is  an  undying  testimony  of  the 
fact  that  science  and  religion  may  go  hand  in 
hand.  He  is  famed  in  many  fields  of  science, 
for  not  only  did  he  establish  the  hypothesis 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  a  fact,  but  he 
made  many  other  valuable  discoveries,  among 
them  the  Stinson  gland.  Moreover,  our  geolo- 
gists have  lately  erected  a  statue  to  him  in 
Northern  Italy  in  recognition  of  their  grati- 
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tude  to  him  as  "the  Father  of  Geology."  Now 
this  same  marvel  of  the  scientific  world  was  a 
convert  and  died  a  Catholic  Bisihop.  Is  not 
this  testimony  enough  to  the  fact  that  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  promotes  rather  than  hinders 
the  progress  of  Science? 

In  his  second  lecture  Sir  Bertram  discussed 
some  common  pitfalls  in  the  stud}^  of  Science. 
'The  first  is  to  be  found  in  certain  so-called 
scientific  works  written  in  a  popular  style  for 
ordinary  readers  which  are  unsafe  guides  and 
worse  than  useless  ^because  the  authors  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  their  references. 
For  example,  a  certain  book,  written  to  des- 
cribe the  marriage  customs  of  all  races  and 
religions,  contains  some  gross  errors  in  regard 
Catholic  marriage.  "When  the  author  could 
have  avoided  these  'by  walking  a  few  blocks 
to  consult  the  nearest  Catholic  clergyman,  how 
can  we  trust  his  statements  in  regard  to  Kaffir, 
Eskimo  and  Siamese  marriages. 

Another  pitfall  lies  in  the  fact  that  almost 
all  scientists  are  more  or  less  subject  to  bias 
in  regard  to  certain  theories.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon to  find  them  violently  attached  to  some 
favorite  dogma  in  Science,  though  the  general 
persuasion  is  that  scientists  are  altogether  dis- 
passionate in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

Finally,  Science  has  its  fashions  which 
change  with  the  times.  For  example,  in  regard 
to  the  original  purpose  of  Stonehenge,  it  was 
once  the  fashion  among  scientists  to  believe  it 
a  Druidical  place  of  worship.  This  fashion 
gave  place  to  another :  that  of  believing  it  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Ser- 
pent. Recently  the  belief  has  come  in  vogue 
that  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  Sun  God. 
At  present  scientists  believe  this  the  correct 
explanation.     A  great  argument  in  its  favour 


is  that  Stonehenge  is  oriented  io  the  point 
where  the  sun  would  be  on  Midsummer's  Day. 

Speaking  of  plausible  explanations.  Sir 
Bertram  said  that  for  certain  scientific  pheno- 
mena twenty  solutions  might  be  offered.  Nine- 
teen of  these  were  bound  to  be  wrong,  though 
they  apparently  solved  the  situation.  Regard- 
ing those  nominal  explanations,  which  do  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  Sir  Bertram  said, 
"You  can  get  inside  a  system  and  see  all  its 
workings,  yet  you  cannot  explain  the  system. 
Here  he  cited  the  well-known  fable  of  the  philo- 
sophic mouse  in  the  piano. 

In  his  third  lecture  Sir  Bertram  placed  be- 
fore us  some  extraordinary  facts  and  figures  to 
give  some  faint  idea  of  the  stupendous  extent 
of  tlie  universe.  He  then  showed  that  all  this 
mighty  frame  moved  under  harmonious  laws. 
There  so-called  Laws  of  Nature  are  a  power- 
ful argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Law-giver. 
Moreover,  the  spectrosco(pe  reveals  that  the  en- 
tire universe  is  constituted  of  the  same  chemi- 
cal elements.  This  similarity  of  constitution 
also  points  to  unity  of  origin  from  some  one 
creative  power.  ' 

The  fourth  lecture  dealt  with  the  Argument 
from  Design.  The  principal  objections  were 
taken  up  and  disposed  of.  Theology  does  not 
exclude  mechanics.  "It  is  a  'better  thing  to 
make  things  make  themselves  than  to  make 
them.  The  familiar  example  of  the  watch  on 
the  heath  was  used  to  show  how  obvious  was 
the  action  of  intelligence  in  the  universe.  This 
was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  lecture  of  the 
course,  but  so  concise  was  the  treatment  of  the 
various  points  that  any  attempt  to  condense  it 
further  would  be  an  injustice. 

We  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
Sir  Bertram  Windle  again  next  year. 

MOYA  HANNON,  2T2, 
ANGELA  HANNON,  2T3. 
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AN    EXPERIENCE 


FAR  out  on  the  edge  of  Deadman's  Point, 
where  the  sea  hisses  and  seethes  over  the 
jagged  rocks,  stands  a  house.  It  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Sir 
Hugh  Beasley.  Its  walls  are  two  feet  thick, 
and  the  aggressiveness  of  its  appearance  is 
enhanced  by  its  rocky  setting. 

Why  Sir  Hugh  should  have  built  his  house 
on  such  a  desolate  spot  as  Deadman's  Point, 
no  one  can  tell.  Nor,  indeed,  can  anyone  tell 
why  he  came  to  the  place  at  all.  There  were 
rumours  and  traditions,  of  course,  of  "quare 
doin's  over  in  the  old  country"  that  made  it 
necessary  for  Sir  Hugh  to  absent  himself;  but 
these  rumours  were  very  vague,  and  probably 
arose  from  the  self-evident  fact  that  no  man 
would  leave  England  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
an  out-of-the-way  part  of  Newfoundland  as  it 
was,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  without 
strong  and  compelling  reasons. 

Sir  Hugh's  house  was  usually  referred  to  as 
"the  ha'nted  house" — not  that  anyone  in  the 
liarbour  could  claim  to  have  seen  a  ghost  there 
— but  they  said  it  was  a  wicked  house.  Crimes 
had  been  committed  there.  Sir  Hugh  had  died 
there,  violently,  whether  by  his  own  hands  or 
by  others',  none  knew — at  any  rate  he  was 
found  dead  in  the  basement,  hanging  by  the 
neck.  After  that  the  house  had  been  closed. 
At  that  remote  time  no  one  lived  at  the  Point 
except  a  few  fishing  admirals  and  tlieir  crews, 
who  came  every  spring,  fished  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  left  in  the  fall.  Later,  when  the  laws 
were  less  severe  against  pioneers,  a  few  fisher- 
men with  their  families  settled  in  the  place. 

But  Deadman's  Cove  never  thrived.  The 
younger  folk  grew  up  wnth  tlie  utmost  dis- 
patch, that  they  might  leave  it,  and  it  did  not 
attract  new-comers.  Its  harbour  was  not  good 
because  of  the  deadly  Point  wnth  its  jagged, 
knife-like  rocks  that  jutted  out  right  in  the 


path  of  the  schooners.  Besides  that,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  piercing  cold 
North  Atlantic  blasts. 

No  one  lived  in  Sir  Hugh's  house  after  his 
death.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  too  isolated, 
being  built  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Point,  and 
in  the  second,  and  far  more  important  place, 
it  had  a  bad  reputation — and  a  bad  reputation 
clings  to  a  house  as  relentlessly  as  it  does  to  a 
man,  or  to  the  proverbial  dog. 

In  the  summer  of  1910,  Harry  Purcell- — my 
chum — and  I  were  making  a  tour  of  the  is- 
land— or  rather  we  were  touching  at  all  the 
out-of-the-way  places  on  the  island,  armed  with 
cameras  and  inexhaustible  supplies  of  films. 
Our  object  was  to  take  pictures  of  scenery  that 
few,  outside  of  our  fisher-folk,  have  seen. 

We  arrived  at  Deadman's  Cove  early  in  Au- 
gust, in  company  with  a  very  heavy  rain-storm. 
The  rain  continued,  and  for  a  day  and  a  lialf 
we  were  forced  to  occupy  ourselves  in  making 
friends  with  the  children  and  dogs  that  ran 
wild — or  I  might  say — ran  riot  in  the  Cove. 
During  our  enforced  idleness  we  heard  about 
the  haunted  house.  It  seemed  to  have  no  great 
interest  for  tlie  people,  except  that,  just  at  the 
time  it  had  become  prominent  because  the  gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  convert  it  into  a  small- 
pox hospital.  To  be  sure,  repairs  would  be 
needed.  A  house,  even  if  it  is  built  of  stone 
with  walls  two  feet  thick,  cannot  remain  neg- 
lected for  over  three  hundred  years  without 
feeling  it.  The  government,  being  .sensible  and 
practical,  realized  this  and  sent  up  two  men 
to  the  Point  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  repairs. 
As  nothing  ever  happens  at  the  Cove,  that  is  to 
say,  nothing  except  a  wedding,  a  wake,  or  a 
wreck — the  last  occurs  by  far  the  most  often — 
interest  waxed  strong  in  the  two  government 
men  and  in  us,  on  our  arrival. 
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The  afternoon  of  tlie  second  day  was  fine, 
with  a  dewy  softness  in  the  air,  suggestive  of 
April,  rather  than  August.  The  sea  had  a 
heavy  swell.  From  the  windows  of  the  house 
where  we  stayed  we  saw  Sir  Hugh's  house, 
built  like  a  fortress  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
rock,  and  below  we  saw  the  jagged  rocks 
known  as  the  ' '  teeth, ' '  with  the  sea  rolling  and 
seething  over  them.  The  picture  was  fascinat- 
ing- and  we  Avanted  to  record  it  on  the  film. 
Old  An<l3'  Mull  let  us  have  his  punt  after  a 
short  cross-examination, 

"Be's  you  goin'  to  sketch  off  tings  yere- 
abouts?  Doant  go  too  near  the  haunted  house.. 
Tliey's  goin'  to  open  she  up  again  to-day. 
They's  '11  be  somewunnerful  hap'nins  dar. " 

It  took  us  just  half  an  liour  to  row  out  to 
the  Point. 

At  close  range  the  liouse  was  more  imposing 
than  we  had  thought.  It  was  aggressive  and  un- 
friendly, aided  in  this  expression  by  wind  and 
sea  and  rock — for  no  one  even  casually  glanc- 
ing at  the  "Teeth"  could  imagine  them  to  be 
friendly,  and  tiu^  s.ui'ge  of  the  water  over  them 
held  sometliing  of  a  menace. 

We  took  sever;)!  i)ictures;  then  Harry  was 
anxious  to  get  tlie  view  from  the  back  of  the 
hour;?.  I  felt  ratlier  lazy,  and  elected  to  remain 
in  the  boat  and  v»'ait  for  him.  We  rowed  in 
to  the  shore,  keeping  well  to  the  far  side 
of  the  "Teeth."'  A  narrow  clifif  path  led  up  to 
the  house.  .  I  Avatched  Harry  sv/ing  up  the  path, 
camera  in  hand,  uniW  suddenly  my  attention 
was  diverted  by  another  figure  wliich  came 
down  the  patli  from  tlie  direction  of  the  house. 
The  man's  face  was  turned  from  me,  but  what 
astonislied  me  was  his  dress.  He  wore  the 
dress  of  a  Britisli  sea-dog  of  the  seventeenth 
century  —  higli  sea-boots,  leathern  breeches, 
slmrt  cape  fa'^.teiied  at  the  throat,  sword  at  his 
belt.  He  wore  no  head-gear  and  his  long,  black 
hair  Avas  bloAvii  rl'fiil  l)y  tlie  Avind.     I  thought 


of  a  masquerade,  but  remembered  that  the 
Cove  people  had  probably  never  heard  of  a 
masquerade.  Life's  reality  to  them  is  too  grim 
for  such  frivolities.  The  second  thought  that 
occurred  to  me  was  AAdiolly  irrelevant:  "The 
man  belongs,"  I  thought,  "to  the  place."  The 
thought  was  spontaneous^ — and  I  kncAV  that  I 
Avas  right.  The  tAventieth  century  slipped  away 
from  me,  and  the  seventeenth  took  its  place. 

The  appearance  of  the  land,  at  any  rate,  had 
not  changed  since  Drake  and  HaAvkins  sailed 
the  seas  in  lust  of  blood  and  gold.  The  same 
Avinds  SAvept  over  the  Atlantic ;  the  same  cliffs 
toAvered  over  the  path;  the  sea,  then  as  now, 
curled  in  over  the  sharp  rocks  below;  the  man 
belonged  to  the  setting  far  more  than  did  I, 
with  my  tAveed  suit,  straw  hat  and  camera. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  in 
the  fraction  of  a  second.  Then  I  saAV  Harry 
stop  in  his  long,  loose  stride.  As  the  man  ap- 
proached, my  chum  seemed  to  coAver  up  against 
the  side  of  the  cliff  to  let  him  pass.  1  thought 
it  very  foolish  of  liim,  because  the  path  at  that 
point  could  hardly  give  foothold  to  one,  and 
when  they  met,  one  Avould  have  to  move  back 
until  a  Avider  space  could  be  reached.  Still  as 
I  looked,  the  man  strode  on  and  passed  Harry, 
apparently  without  seeing  him.  Then  I  did 
not  notice  the  man.  I  just  saAV  Harry  crum- 
ple in  a  heap  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

I  sprang  out  of  the  boat  and  up  the  cliff 
patli — not  stopping  to  Avonder  where  the 
stranger  had  gone.  My  chum  was  all  white 
and  shaken.  "Jack,"  he  said,  "did  you  notice 
he  had  no  face — just  a  dreadful  hollow — and 
he  passed  through  me?" 

I  said  nothing  as  I  preceded  Harry  down  the 
path.  We  got  into  the  boat  and  rowed  towards 
the  harbour.  As  Ave  passed  the  "Teeth"  the 
sea  licked  over  them  softly,  and  the  swish  of 
tlie  Avater  was  like  the  snarl  of  something  half 
human — and  half  devilish. 

BETTY  McGRATH,  2T2 
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WOMAN    AND    RECONSTRUCTION 


THE  present  age  of  "reconstruction,"  of 
reforms  and  new  ideas,  is  affecting  the 
life  of  woman  in  its  every  phase.  New 
needs  are  opening  new  fields  for  her  labours, 
and,  being  of  a  nature  ' '  variable  as  the  light, 
she  finds  opportunity  to  exercise  her  powers 
on  every  side.  This  awakened  sense  of  capa- 
bility and  the  call  for  service  are  a  combina- 
tion of  forces  that  may  lead  her  on  to  noble 
achievement  if  her  aims  are  true  and  her  pur- 
pose strong.  :  *  \i^i 
Somewhere  in  his  verses  Robert  Browning 
says:                                                        ■;■    :  i;  ^;  ylT^ 

"There  is  a  vision  in  the  heart  of  each 
Of   justice,   mercy,    wisdom,    tenderness. 
To  wrong  and  pain,  and  knowledge  of  their 

care; 
And  these  embodied  in  a  woman's  form 
That  best  transmits  them  pure  as  first  received, 
From  God  above  to  mankind  below." 

The  poet  here,  with  characteristic  vigor, 
outlines  the  gift  God  has  bestowed  on  all  who 
love  His  Son,  the  image  of  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  Jesus.  This  image,  enshrined  in  each  true 
heart,  is  an  ideal  whose  loveliness  inspires  the 
soul  with  a  realization  of  life's  real  meaning 
and  is  a  reminder  of  the  actual  living  power 
of  our  Blessed  Mother. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  has  complained  that  some 
writers  lay  undue  stress  on  the  admirable  and 
tender  qualities  of  our  Lady  without  dwelling 
on  the  strong  and  robust  points  in  her  charac- 
ter. He  says, ' '  The  Holy  Scripture  in  one  place 
pronounces  a  lengthened  eulogy  on  woman. 
What  does  the  Holy  Ghost  especially  admire  in 
her?  Not  her  sweet  and  amiable  temper  or  her 
gentle  disposition,  though,  of  course,  she  pos- 
sessed these  qualities,  for  no  woman  is  perfect 
without  them.  No,  He  admires  her  valour, 
courage,  and  the  sturdy  virtue  of  self-reliance. 


He  does  not  say,  "Who  shall  find  a  gentle 
woman?"  but  rather,  "Who  shall  find  a  valiant 
woman  I " 

After  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  no  one  ever 
exercised  so  salutary  an  influence  as  the  Blessed 
Virgin  on  society,  on  the  family,  and  on  the 
individual. 

The  Mother  of  Jesus  exercises  throughout 
the  Christian  Commonwealth  the  hallowing  in- 
fluence which  a  good  Mother  wields  over  a 
Christian  family.  The  priest,  the  layman,  the 
scholar,  the  illiterate,  the  prince  and  the  peas- 
ant, the  mother  and  the  maid  acknowledge  her 
benign  sway. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  this  present  day  to 
let  things  of  sense  claim  the  major  part  of  time 
and  attention.  Faith,  that  marvelous  spiritual 
telescope,  whose  revelations  are  wonderful  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  tell,  is  bartered  for 
a  trifle.    Alas,  the  ignorance  of  man ! 

Looking  backward  through  the  Ages,  his- 
tory proves  it  was  not  ever  thus.  Li  times  that 
were  dark  and  troublous,  when  barbarism  and 
ignorance  were  threatening  the  very  existence 
of  all  that  was  sacred.  Faith  descried  through 
the  storm  the  steady,  assuring  gleam  of  the 
fair  Star  of  the  Sea.  Records  tell  us  of  great 
victories  won,  savage  hearts  tamed,  and  unlaw- 
ful ambitions  curbed  by  the  power  and  inter- 
vention of  Mary,  Help  of  Christians. 

Naturally,  we  wonder  and  ask  what  was 
the  source  of  this  far-reaching  influence.  How 
does  it  happen  that  she  who  in  her  earthly 
life 

"Did  bow 
Lowliest  among  the  low." 

should  wield  a  power  so  far  reaching  and  so 
strong? 

Activity  is  not  life;  it  is  but  one  of  its 
manifestations.  Life  is  a  direct  gift  from  God 
and  its  development  is  a  silent  process.    Para- 
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doxieal  as  it  may  seem,  achievement  does  not 
consist  in  acquisition,  but  in  renunciation,  and 
she  who  ''chose  the  better  part"  has,  by  her 
life  of  submisision  and  self-sacrifice,  won  the 
glad  title  "Queen  of  Angels  and  of  Men,"  and 
is  hailed  "the  glory  of  Jerusalem,  the  joy  of 
Irsael,  tlie  honour  of  our  people." 


The  call  to-day  is  for  valiant  women,  worthy 
daughters  of  our  valiant  Mother,  who  will  stand 
in  the  face  of  battle  and  bear  life's  burdens 
with  a  smile,  upholding  to  the  world  the  ideal 
of  the  ages,  the  vision  and  the  promise  of  pure, 
true  womanhood. 

E.  de  M. 


H^^ 


MR.  TAFT  ON  THE  "LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

UP-TO-DATE" 


THERE  is  probably  no  man  better  quali- 
fied to  explain  and  discuss  the  world's 
greatest  question — a  League  of  Nations — 
til  an  William  Howard  Taft,  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  is  now  pleading  this 
cause  before  American  audiences.  Mr.  Taft 
believes  that  the  League  noAV  before  the  Am- 
erican Congress  will  succeed,  but  that  com- 
promise, which  is  an  essential  feature  of  popu- 
lar government,  will  be  necessary.  He  is  trying 
to  show  the  slight  differences,  if  any,  that  exist 
between  the  forty  Democrats  who  want  the 
League  without  reservations,  and  the  forty 
Republicans  who  want  it  with  reservations. 
In  his  lecture  he  proves  that  these  are  not  sub- 
stantial differences  and  that  they  could  be 
ea'iily  settled  by  the  eighty  Senators  getting 
together  with  the  right  spirit. 

In  his  thorough  explanation  of  the  inter- 
national document,  Mr.  Taft  first  made  clear 
that  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  originated 
in  tlie  minds  of  the  plain  people,  and  is  not  the 
result  of  the  academic  ideas  of  President  Wil- 
son. The  people  of  Italy,  France  and  England 
longed  for  some  permanent  settlement  of  the 
terrible  war  and  looked  to  America  to  help 
them  in  this  as  they  looked  for  the  American 
armies  to  help  them  bring  the  war  to  an  early 
termination.  Whatever  their  attitude  to  the 
league  idea  before  this,  when  Lloyd  Georg.? 
and  Clemenceau  and  Orlando  heard  the  roar 
of  the  popular  voice  these  great  statesmen  be- 


came convinced  that  the  "League  was  tlie 
thing."  And  Mr.  Wilson,  not  deaf  to  this  same 
tremendous  appeal,  on  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Paris,  declared  the  League  was  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered  by  the  Council  making  peace. 
This  was  what  the  masses  wanted ;  the  idea  of 
a  league  fructified  in  the  minds  of  the  plain 
people. 

Mr.  Taft  next  explained  that  a  nation  on 
entering  the  League  does  not  give  up  its  inde- 
pendence to  a  super-power,  that  the  League  is 
a  partnership  and  must  depend  upon  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  of  the  peoples  joining,  if  it  is  to 
be  a  success.  The  Council  and  Assembly  of 
the  League  are  merely  advisory  bodies  and 
cannot  dictate  terms  to  the  nations  and  say 
what  they  must  do.  The  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitution is  to  avoid  war,  and  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  four  ways,  viz.:  (1)  By  the 
reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments;  (2) 
by  the  mutual  guarantee  of  territory  and  in- 
dependence;  (3)  by  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences judicially,  and  (4)  by  open  diplomacy. 
The  fear  that  there  is  a  super-power  that  will 
interfere  with  the  sovereign  government  of  a 
state  is  groundless. 

Coming  to  the  reservations  over  which 
there  is  so  much  discussion,  due  probably  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senators  are  becoming  tired 
and  cannot  think  clearly,  we  find  that  the 
differences  are  for  the  most  part  verbal  ones. 
In  the  Preamble  to  the  Reservations  the  in- 
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fluenee  of  the  Bitter  Enders,  those  sixteen  Sen- 
ators who  do  not  want  the  League  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form,  is  felt.  It  is  there  stated 
that  insurmountable  difficulties  are  to  follow. 
When  the  Reservations  themselves  are  explain- 
ed carefully  the  aforesaid  difficulties  vanish. 

Some  of  the  thorniest  problems  of  the 
League  occur  in  connection  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  Article  X.  and  Article  XIV.  One 
group  of  Senators  takes  three  clauses  to  state 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  must  not  be  violated 
and  the  other  forty  say  the  same  thing  in 
two,  which  does  away  with  one  insurmountable 
difficulty,  for  what  is  the  difference  whether  a 
thing  is  said  twice  or  three  times?  Even  the 
much-discussed  Article  X.,  which  amounts  to 
a  Declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the 
world,  is  satisfactory  to  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  provided  Congl'ess  decides  the 
United  States  should  interfere  in  the  particular 
ease  in  hand.  Other  differences  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  Senators  are  direct- 
ing a  few  "shots"  at  the  gentleman  in  the 
Wliite  House  and  show  that  the  Senate  wishes 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  still  doing  business. 
Article  XIV.  has  caused  much  discussion  be- 
cause it  is  argued  that,  according  to  this,  Bri- 
tain would  have  six  votes  to  America's  one. 
Lord  Grey's  letter  to  the  London  Times  clears 
up  this  difficulty.  '"While,"  he  says,  "the  six 
votes  in  the  Assembly — one  for  Great  Britain 
and  one  for  each  of  her  self-governing  Do- 
minions, must  stand,  we  are  willing  to  have  it 
provided  that  in  any  disipute  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire shall  vote.'  So,  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
text  and  reservations,  Mr.  Taft  makes  it  clear 
that  the  difficulties  are  not  as  insurmountable 
as  they  seem  at  first  sight  and  that  even  the 
most  dificult  of  them  can  be  settled  satisfactor- 
ily for  all  parties. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  has  been 
changed  since  Washington's  day,  and  the  re- 
cent war  serves  to  show  that  this  country  c^' 
not  avoid  being  drawn  into  "foreign  entangle- 
ments." The  League  cannot  be  effective— that 
is  it  cannot  have   the  overwhelming  physical 


nor  moral  force  behind  it  that  it  should  have — 
unless  the  United  StatCvS  enters  it.  From  a 
selfish  point  of  view  the  United  States  will  lose 
much  commercially  if  it  does  not  join  the 
League.  Biit  may  we  not  look  for  that  same 
noble  spirit  of  generosity  in  this  matter  that 
we  witnessed  in  the  Great  War,  when  America 
r.acrificed  so  much,  not  for  territorial  gain  nor 
from  any  such  base  motive,  but  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  Democracy?  We  cannot  think 
that  this  splendid  Republic  will  not  go  forward, 
when  she  is  given  clear  vision,  to  aid  the  forces 
working  for  the  federation  of  the  world. 

EDNA  F.  DUPFEY,  1T6. 


A  kindred  spirit  sweeps  the  chords 
Not  oft  that  Harp  owns  Master's  touch, 
The  music  of  that  Life  is  waked. 
In    pulsings    evermore   to   beat. 


Not  oft  that  Harp  owns  Master's  touch 
That  from  its  vibrant,  sentient  chords 

Evokes  its  richest  harmonies, 

Soul-music,  passing  power  of  words. 

Not  oft,  I  ween,  upon  its  shores 
The  full  tide  of  a  life  may  roll, 

Save  when   "deep  calleth   unto   deep," 
And  soul  respondeth  unto  soul. 

S.M.A.Q. 
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A    LIVE    WIRE 


3T  ain't,  Martha,"  said  Matthew  Clark  to 
his  wife,  "it  ain't  so  much  the  fact  of 
leavin' — that's  bad  enough — but  it  looks 
like  they  think  I'm  gettin'  old  and  ain't  no 
more  use  to  nobody." 

Martha  slowly  nodded  assent.  "Yes,  it 
looks  like  that,  Matthew,  but  they  ain't  seen 
you  fer  years  an' — an' — I  think  if  they  did — " 

"No,  no,  Martha.  I'm  gettin'  old,  and  when 
they  kin  save  by  operatin'  the  light  from  the 
wireless  place,  I  don't  blame  them.  Besides, 
them  operators  is  young  an'  strong,  an'  know 
all  'bout  the  new  fixins.  It's  best  we  should  go, 
I  suppose,  but  it 's  mighty  hard.  It 's  some  days 
till  Thursday,  but  it'll  seem  like  some  hours 
only,  to  me.  Well,  it's  no  good  talkin',  I  must 
get  back  to  work.  Tell  Henry  to  come  at  six." 
And  the  keeper  opened  the  door  of  the  little 
sitting-room  of  the  light-house  and  went  to 
climb  to  the  trimming-room  above.  There  he 
busied  himself  among  the  lamps,  but  his  mind 
was  elsewhere  and  at  length  he  gave  up  any 
attempt  at  work. 

Entering  the  lantern-room,  he  gazed  out 
upon  the  placid  lake  where  the  gulls  wheeled 
and  dipped  in  the  October  sunshine.  For  thirty 
years  he  had  kept  the  light ;  day  after  day  he 
had  looked  out  upon  that  scene, — and  now  he 
must  leave  it  all.  Never  again  in  the  winter 
days  would  he  see  the  waves  beating  on  the 
shores,  as  rugged  and  ice-bound  sometimes,  as 
any  coast  in  far-off  Labrador.  Never  again 
would  he  hear  the  ice  crack  and  the  winds 
scream  and  the  rushing  waves  beat  on  the 
shore.  Never  again,  on  summer  nights  would 
lie  watch  the  lights  of  the  steamers  sailing  ma- 
jestically homeward,  or  on  sunny  afternoons 
tlie  white-winged  vessels  gliding  swiftly  past 
the  point. 

In  fancy  he  pictured  the  room  itself,  lighted 
as  if  by  magic,  yet  empty  and  desolate,  while 


tlie  white  mists  rolled  round  the  tower  with- 
out, and  the  mourning  foghorn  bayed  its  warn- 
ing from  the  unseen  shore.  And  he — where 
would  he  be  ?  Thirty  years  of  laithful  service, 
and  then  this! 

Outside  the  dark  blue  waves,  the  cold,  grey 
sky,  the  gulls  that  wheeled  and  screamed,  scat- 
tering murky  feathers  on  the  sand,  were  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  the  present ;  'but  he  saw  them 
not,  while  his  mind  tried  to  explore  that 
strange,  untried  future.  He  stood  thus  till  all 
the  West  liad  reddened  and  dusky  shadows 
warned  him  of  duty  to  be  done. 

The  assistant,  Henry,  came  quietly  into  the 
room,  and  roused  from  his  reverie,  the  keeper 
withdrew  to  spend,  in  preparation  for  his  com- 
ing departure,  what  should  have  been  his  hours 
of  rest.  At  midnight  he  took  his  watch  as 
usual.  It  was  very  still  up  there  at  the  top 
of  the  tower,  and  to  Mat.  the  silence  was  wel- 
come. Alone  he  could  think  in  peace  and  real- 
ize all  that  his  dismissal  meant  for  the  future. 
Quickly  the  minutes  slipped  by,  the  hours  pass- 
ed all  too  soon  and  Tuesday  dawned  fair  and 
bright. 

Sadly,  yet  bravely,  the  little  household  went 
about  its  accustomed  tasks.  Morning  gave 
place  to  afternoon,  and  at  length  the  fleeting 
hours  brought  round  the  sunset  and  the  dusk. 
The  light  shone  out  steady  and  clear  and  the 
crew  of  the  squat,  ungainly  freighter  crawling 
slowly  into  port  little  thought  that  in  two 
dayr. '  time  the  great  white  tower  would  be 
tenantless,  while  the  light  would  be  controlled 
by  the  building  nearby  whose  aerials  stood  out 
like  cobwebs  in  the  twilight. 

Wednesday  set  in  cold  and  blustery.  The 
wind  howled  and  the  lake  heaved  with  ever- 
increasing  violence,  until  late  in  the  evening 
it  Avas  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  waves  ran  en- 
ormously high. 
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With  an  anxious  face  the  keeper  watched 
the  storm.  He  had  made  all  fast  in  the  room 
below  where  his  wife  sat  knitting  by  the  fire, 
and  had  informed  Henry  that  he  would  watch 
by  himself  that  night  and  would  call  for  help  if 
necessary.  His  only  concern  was  for  the  ves- 
sels caught  in  such  a  storm.  He  knew  the 
eastern  channel  would  be  impassible  and  that 
any  boat  seeking  harbour  must  run  down  past 
the  light  to  effect  an  entrance  by  the  western 
one.  The  shore  around  was  treacherous,  and 
a  wreck  might  occur  at  any  moment. 

Restlessly  he  moved  from  lantern  to  window 
and  back  again,  now  peering  out  into  the  mov- 
ing blackness,  now  listening  for  some  other 
sound  besides  the  deafening  fury  of  wind  and 
waves.  At  length,  towards  three  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning,  he  heard  what  he  feared, 
but  half  expected,  the  screeching  of  a  whistle 
above  the  sound  of  the  storm. 

Leaping  down  the  stairway,  two  steps  at  a 
time,  he  attempted  to  look  with  his  glasses 
through  one  of  the  narrow  loopholes  in  the 
wall,  for  the  brightness  above  blinded  him.  But 
he  met  with  no  success,  for  the  night  was  inky 
black,  and  evidently  the  vessel  had  no  rockets, 
or,  if  so,  they  were  water-soaked. 

Time  was  precious.  He  must  phone  the 
life-saving  station.  Calling  his  assistant  to 
tend  the  light,  he  took  down  the  receiver. 
He  waited, — no  answer.  His  wife,  anxious  and 
sleepless,  appeared  at  the  doorway. 

"What  is  it.  Mat?"  she  asked. 

"A  vessel  aground  off  the  point.  Get  every- 
thing ready  for  the  sailors.  'It's  all  we  kin 
do,  God  help  them!" 

She  hurried  off,  but  still  Central  did  not 
come.  Impatiently  he  shook  the  phone ;  no 
reply.  Would  no  one  ever  answer  ?  No.  How 
stupid  of  him;  the  wires  were  down  all  along 
the  line,  and  connection  broken  off. 

What  should  he  do?  That  was  quickly  de- 
cided. Pulling  on  his  oilskins,  he  stepped  out 
into  the  storm,  and  guided  only  by  the  whistle, 
struggled  amid  flying  sands  and  stones,  to- 
wards the  point.  Wind,  sand  and  rain  made 
sight  almost  impossible,  but  when  just  within 
reach  of  the  seething  waters,  he  made  out  a 


ship  aground  not  many  yards  from  shore,  and 
rolling  heavily,  as  the  waves  dashed  mountain 
high  above  her  stern. 

Now  what?  Try  the  wireless,  and  towards 
it  he  staggered,  only  to  find  that  one  of  the 
operators  was  storm-ibound  in  the  city,  while 
the  other  could  not  leave  his  post.  The  only 
boat  that  could  weather  such  a  gale  was  at  the 
life-saving  station  three  miles  away.  All  that 
could  be  done  was  to  cover  those  three  miles 
on  foot  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Assured  by  the  operator  that  he  would  call 
for  help.  Mat  hurried  to  the  lighthouse,  told 
Henry  to  try  to  signal  the  vessel  from  the 
shore,  and  set  out  on  his  difficult  journey. 

On  a  fine  day  the  distance  would  have  been 
nothing,  but  to-night — !  Running  against  the 
wind  that  every  moment  threatened  to  sweep 
him  from  his  feet,  the  sharp  pebbles  rattling 
against  his  clothing,  the  rain  beating  in  his 
face,  he  staggered  on  amid  flying  wires,  strip- 
ped from  their  poles  overhead.  Now  he  gained 
headway,  now  lost  it,  and  now  a  falling  tree 
just  grazed  him.  He  stopped  to  breathe  for  & 
few  seconds,  then  plunged  ahead  again,  and 
at  length  reached  the  breakwater,  where  a  new 
danger  confronted  him.  The  walk  had  been 
swept  away  in  places,  and  the  waves,  continu- 
ally washing  over  the  whole,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  attempt  a  crossing.  Nothing  for 
it  but  to  try  the  route  by  the  lagoon,  longer 
and  more  perilous  by  reason  of  its  windings  and 
its  border  of  trees  and  dunes. 

He  turned  down  a  deserted  avenue  and  gain- 
ed the  other  path.  The  wind  tore  madly  along 
the  circuitous  windings,  bending  the  willows 
to  the  ground  and  lashing  the  pond  to  fury. 

Sometimes  he  felt  like  giving  up.  The  cold 
was  so  intense,  and  the  power  of  the  storm  al- 
most too  great  for  his  failing  strength,  but 
even  in  his  mind,  he  saw  the  men  upon  that 
wreck,  and  battled  on. 

A  light  now  appeared  far  off  and  dim  at 
first,  but  growing  ever  nearer.  The  fight  was 
almost  won.  Now  some  buildings  sheltered 
him;  now  he  felt  the  walk  once  more  beneath 
his  feet,  and  at  length  he  stood  before  the  sta- 
tion,   breathless    from    exhaustion,    but  with 
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strength  enough  left  to  gasp  out  his  message. 
He  pounded  the  door ;  it  opened ;  he  remem- 
bered a  great  light,  confused  voices,  himself 
speaking, — and  then  nothing! 

********* 

"It  ain't,  Martha,"  said  Matthew  Clark 
to  his  wife,  one  week  later,  "it  ain't  that  it 
was  anj'thin'  so  wonderful.  If  I'd  done  the 
rescuin'  it  would  've  been  somethin' — but  only 
to  go  tell  them  life-savers — why — " 

"It  was  splendid,  Matthew,"  said  Martha, 
quickly,  "You  know  they'd  never  been  saved 
if  it  warn't  for  you.  You  should  be  proud,  an' 
besides,  didn't  they  say  you  could  keep  the 
light?  But — "  she'  added  mischievously — 
"ain't  you  'fraid  you  ain't  no  more  use  to  no- 
body?" 

Matthew  laughed.  "Well,  it's  no  use  talk- 
ing to  you,"  he  said,  "I'm  well  and  strong 


agam  now,  and  I'm  goin'  to  watch  to-night. 
Tell  Henry  he  kin  come  at  ten." 

So  sa^'ing,  };e  opened  the  door  of  the  little 
sitting-vooiii,  weiit  out  and  climbed  to  the  lan- 
tern-room. There,  J  caning  heavily  on  the  win- 
dow ledge,  he  looked  out  upon  the  lake. 

A  week  ago  he  had  stood  thus,  and  gazed 
upon  that  scene  with  a  heavy  heart.  In  that 
week  he  had  seen  the  waters  rage,  and  the 
sand  fly  on  shores  as  barren  and  bleak  as  any 
desert.  He  had  heard  the  winds  scream,  trees 
crash  to  their  fall  and  the  waves  rise  moun- 
tains high.  He  had  faced  the  storm  at  its 
worst,  had  fought  it  out,  and  though  badly 
bruised  from  the  connbat,  had  triumphed  over 
a  fate  that  loomed  up  in  his  life  more  terrible 
than  any  he  had  faced  before.  One  week  of 
pain,  and  sorrow,  and  then — this  joy!" 

MARY  A.  MALLON,  2T3. 


Little    white   room   with   dainty   shades, 
Little  white  bed  with  sheets  white  laid, 
Home  of  my  life,  I  have  loved  you  so, 
Yet  I  must  go — yet  I  must  go. 

Thin  little  hands   folded   over  my  breast, 
Body   so    pain-racked,    never   to   rest, 
Sheath  of  my  spirit  confined  here  below, 
F'rom  thee  I  go — with  yearning  I  go. 

Mother  dear,  hold  me  once  more  in  your  arms, 
Ever  they  kept  me  so  safe  from  all  harms, 
Help  me  to  meet  the  invincible  foe, 
Mother  I  go — oh,  mother  I  go. 

GRACE  ELSTON,  1T9. 


Vain  are  the  notes   of  the  wood  bird's  song 
As  she  seeks  for  her  missing  mate,  along 
The  fir-tree  tops  where  he  used  to  sing 
His  lilting  song — last  Spring. 

Futile  the  words  that  fall  from  my  lips 
The  desire  to  kiss  your  finger-tips. 
Memories  only  can  I  bring 
Here  where  we  loved — last  Spring. 

GRACE   ELSTON,    1T9. 


Three  blues  there  are  that  are  dear  to  me. 
The  blue  of  the  heaven,  the  blue  of  the  sea, 
Your  eyes,  twin  blue-bells  bathed  in  dew. 
And  out  of  them  shining  the  soul  of  you. 

The  sky  grows  grey  with  the  teeming  rain ; 
The  sea  foams  white  as  it  moans  in  pain; 
Your  eyes,  though  bright  with  a  smile  or  tear, 
Show  ever  the  same  true  blue,  my  dear. 

GRACE    ELSTON,    1T9. 
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A«  Bglitotttli-OIrttturg  lEunttn^  at  ICorrtto  Abbrg  (UnUrg^ 


THESE  are  the  days  of  wandering  spirits, 
so  it  surprised  no  one  that  the  shades  of 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Garrick  and  Pope 
should  chance  to  meet  one  cold  night,  outside 
the  Auditorium  of  Loretto  Abbey  College. 

"Greetings,  Friends,"  said  Johnson,  "whi- 
ther are  you  going?" 

"Why,"  said  Pope,  "we  happened  to  hear 
in  our  celestial  abode  that  the  fair  blue-stock- 
ings of  this  illustrious  institution  Avere  about  to 
interpret  the  favourite  literary  efforts  of  the 
eighteenth  century  elite,  and  as  Mr.  Garrick 
stood  in  great  need  of  histrionic  ideas  for  the 
Royal  Shades  Theatre,  we  determined  to  at- 
tend." 

"  'Tis  M^ell,"  said  the  great  Doctor,  "we 
also  are  bound  thither.    Let  us  enter," 

Accordingly  the  quartette  marched  in  and 
up  the  aisle. 

"Where  shall  we  sit?"  demanded  Gold- 
smith. 

"On  the  stage,  by  all  means,"  said  Garrick, 
quickly,  so 

"Johnson   perched   upon  the   open   door, 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  he  bore. 
For  shades,  still  mindful  of  their  ancient  race. 
Are,  as  when  human,  wondrous  fond  of  place. ' ' 


They  were  barely  on  time,  for  just  then 
tlie  curtain  rose  before  the  crowded  hall,  dis- 
playing the  tableau  for  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Pope's  eyes  kindled  with  delight.  "Ah,  liow 
expressively  tliose  maids  cried  in  concert : 
'Men,  monkeys,  lapdogs,  parrots,  perish  all!  '  " 

But  when  the  triumphant  bard  waved  on 
liigli  a  yard  or  more  of  Belinda's  locks,  the 
"aery  substance"  representing  the  immortal 
Pope,  performed  a  highland  fling  in  the  foot- 
lights. "Ah,  ye  audience,  how  little  did  your 
eartlily  eyes  perceive!" 

The  curtain  liad  scarcely  fallen  amid  deafen- 
ing applause,  when  it  rose  again  upon  Sir  Peter 
and  Lady  Teazle.  The  shadowy  group,  now 
reinforced  by  Sheridan,  gazed  with  bated 
breatli  while  the  "faire  ladye,"  with  every 
refinement  of  cruelty  tortured  her  almost  fran- 
tic spouse,  "Bravo!  Bravo!  Sir  Peter!  Fine, 
my  lady ! ' '  shrieked  Sheridan,  rushing  forward, 
but  he  retreated  immediately  with  a  howl,  oc- 
casioned by  an  accidental  rap  on  the  knuckles 
from  the  lady's  ever-moving  fan. 

Before  he  had  removed  the  injured  digits 
from  his  mouth,  the  "Bashful  Man"  held  the 
stage.  Garrick,  lost  in  admiration,  advanced 
between  Miss  Hardcastle  and  her  admirer,  and 
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as  the  latter  retreated,  and  the  former  pur- 
sued, he  was  unhappily  caught  between  their 
chairs,  and  "cleft  in  twain" — 

"But  aery  substance  soon  unites  again." 

Thus  the  happy  actor's  substance  was  unit- 
ed as  he  descended  amid  applause  and  hearty 
laughter. 

Goldsmith,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  look- 
ed more  like  Aesop  than  ever,  as  Tony  Lump- 
kin, having  stolen  Miss  Neville's  jewels,  laugli- 
ed  at  his  mother's  distress.  The  unwary  John- 
son received  a  tremendous  blow  upon  the  head 
from  the  irate  parent's  fan,  but  seeing  that 
the  weapon  had  broken  in  the  fray,  felt  recom- 
pensed for  the  injury.  As  the  excited  Doctor 
was  still  feeling  his  crown,  several  scenes  from 
"The  Rivals"  were  announced.  The  shades 
quickly  draped  themselves  in  new  positions 
about  the  stage  and  watched  in  safety,  while 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and  Mrs.  Malaprop 
planned  to  marry  Lydia  to  the  Captain.  But 
alas !  When  the  curtain  rose  upon  Sir  An- 
thony's  interview  with  Captain  Jack,  that  hero 
unwittingly  carried  out  the  very  chair  upon 
wliich  the  shade  of  Pope  was  reclining,  and  in- 
vited his  weighty  parent  to  sit  thereon.  He 
did!  !  ! 

Then  Garrick,  in  his  enthusiasm,  attempted 
to  assist  Sir  Anthony  with  his  hat,  as 
the  latter  slammed  it  on,  exclaiming,  "I'll  dis- 
own you  !  I'll  disinherit  you ! ' '  The  poor  spirit 
choking  from  the  powder  that  flew  from  Sir 
Anthony's  well  sprinkled  head,  heard  not  the 
words. 

Happily  Bob  Acres  and  Sir  Lucius  0 'Trig- 
ger arranged  their  duel  without  inflicting  fur- 


ther damage.  Sir  Lucius  fought  Jack  Absolute, 
the  latter  gave  promise  of  living  happy  ever 
afterwards,  and  Mrs.  Malaprop  ended  the  scene 
with  the  words,  "Oh,  Sir  Anthony,  men  are 
all  barbarians!" 

With  the  last  strains  of  God  Save  the  King, 
the  audience  rose  to  go,  and  the  ghostly  visit- 
ors made'  their  exit  through  the  stage  window 
and  stalked  back  towards  their  celestial  dwell- 
ings. 

"I'm  rather  damaged,"  said  Garrick,  but  it 
was  worth  it,  and  I  shall  certainly  attend  the 
next  performance. 

"Don't  you  do  it,"  said  Pope — "Cicero, 
Caesar,  Ovid  and  Livy,  and  the  rest  of  those 
snobs  are  going.  It  is  to  be  in  Latin,  and  I 
might  chance  it,  only  I  promised  to  give  Dickens 
a  few  ideas  for  the  ending  of  The  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood.  Farewell  friends,  my  late  leave 
expires  at  twelve."    And  they  separated. 

N.B.  Some  days  ago,  the  following  tributes 
were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  members  of  the 
College  Dramatic  Club : 

"Garrick  never  could  do  so  well." — Dr. 
Johnson. 

"After  witnessing  your  remarkable  per- 
formance, I  have  resigned  my  position  at  the 
'Royal  Shades.'  " — Garrick. 

"We  praise  you  still — your  style  was  excel- 
1  ent. ' ' — Richard  Sheridan. 

"Slight  was  the  subject,  but  not  so  our  praise. 
For    we    composed,    and    you    improved    our 

plays." — Pope. 
"How  happy  ye,  who  crown  in  plays  like  these, 
A  Avork  of  labour  Avith  success  and  ease." — 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

MARY    N.    A.    MALLrON,    2T3. 
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THE   GIRL  OF   TO-DAY 


THE  girl  of  to-day  differs  so  much  from  her 
Victorian  sister  that  a  comparison  be- 
tween them  is  ,  almost  impossible.  The 
one  is  the  acme  of  efficient  young  womanhood ; 
the  other,  unless  she  married,  was  practically 
a  superfluous  woman. 

The  lot  of  the  early  nineteenth-century  girl 
was  a  rather  sad  one.  Her  sole  aim  in  life  was 
marriage,  and  unless  she  happened  to  be  par- 
ticularly lovely  and  charming,  she  could  not 
afford  to  pick  and  choose.  She  was  timid  and 
meek  and  of  the  clinging-vine  type,  depending 
upon  some  strong  oak,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  to 
redeem  her  from  a  very  lonely  and  useless 
life.  The  average  Victorian  girl  could  not, 
without  losing  caste,  work  outside  her  own 
home,  and  so,  in  a  family  of  several  unmarried 
daughters,  her  interests  in  life  were  few,  and 
those  confined  to  a  small  circle.  No  wonder 
that  •  our  respected  great-aunts  constructed 
those  hideous  samplers,  hair-wreaths  and  all 
the  other  "artistic"  horrors  of  that  otherwise 
enlightened  age !  Our  Victorian  sister  had 
very  little  education  and  that  was  uninterest- 
ing and  nearly  useless,  while  College  life  for 
girls  was  not  even  dreamed  of.  Her  social  life 
was  very  limited.  Drinking  weak  tea,  while 
demurely  ensconsed  on  a  hard  and  particularly 
slippery  horse-hair  sofa  (I  know  the  kind),  and 
talking  mild  scandal  with  some  friend,  seems 
to  have  been  her  wildest  dissipation. 

She  must  have  been  an  awfully  uninterest- 
ing sweetheart  and  wife,  and  only  the  blind- 
ness of  love,  or  the  fondness  of  men  for  women 
without  opinions  or  wills,  can  account  for  her 
getting  married  at  all. 

The  early- Victorian  girl  had  no  ideas  what- 
ever on  the  great  problems  of  the  day,  or  if  she 
had  any,  they  were  usually  silly,  for  anything 
that  her  limited  education  would  not  allow  her 
a  good  daughter  an  excellent  housekeeper;  she 


to  understand,  she  resignedly  laid  at  the  door  of 
Providence.  In  many  instances,  she  made  a  good 
daughter  and  an  excellent  housekeeper;  she 
excelled  in  sewing  and  cooking,  and  she  made 
a  fine  nurse,  provided  the  patient  was  not  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  have  ugly  cuts  and  wounds. 
She  shrieked  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse,  and  a 
bloody  finger  made  her  faint,  though  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  girl  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury showed  Avhat  women  could  do  in  war- 
time. I  refer  to  Florence  Nightingale  and  her 
band  of  nurses,  and  their  part  in  the  Crimean 
War. 

In  spite  of  her  meekness,  which  I  consider 
to  have  been  the  outcome  of  training  and  en- 
vironment, rather  than  of  Nature,  she  laid  a 
firm  character-foundation  for  her  more  ad- 
vanced late- Victorian  daughter,  who  in  her 
turn  has  given  us  the  characters,  ideals  and 
opinions  that  we  have  to-day. 

The  girl  of  this  century  is,  by  far,  the  best 
type  of  girl,  on  the  whole,  yet  evolved.  She  is 
fully  equal  to  man  in  intelligence,  though  this 
may  not  sound  like  very  high  praise.  Mascu- 
line brains  have,  however,  been  our  standard 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Look  at  the  things  she  has  achieved:  With 
centuries  and  centuries  of  bondage  behind  her, 
as  a  handicap  (it  was  practically  that)  she  is  to- 
day as  clever  and  as  capable  as  the  average 
man.  She  has  taken  her  part  in  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  She  has  filled  the  places  left  va- 
cant by  the  soldier  in  the  fields,  in  the  shops, 
in  our  arsenals,  in  the  business  world  and  as 
the  bread-winner  in  the  home.  She  has  braved 
the  horrors  of  a  field  hospital  in  order  to  aid 
our  glorious  soldiers,  and  she  has  taken  all 
these  positions  and  kept  her  womanhood  as 
sweet  as  ever  and  her  name  as  sacred  as  be- 
fore. 

The  twentieth-century  girl  is  a  good  sport, 
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high-spirited  and  broad-minded,  with  a  free 
and  independent  will  and  mind.  She  no  longer 
accepts,  without  thought,  things  which  prece- 
dent has  called  right.  Marriage  with  the  first 
man  that  appears  is  not  her  idea  of  fulfilling 
her  destiny.  She  decides  on  her  own  best  tal- 
ent and  uses  it  to  make  her  life  an  individual 
and  entire  success.  One  proof  of  her  well-do- 
ing is  that  the  superfluous  woman  has  almost 
disappeared. 

Her  social  life  gives  more  pleasure  to  her- 
self and  others,  and  she  need  no  longer  gossip, 
as  she  understands  and  is  able  to  talk  upon 
the  topics  of  the  day.  A  proof  of  her  value  as  a 
daughter  is  given  by  the  fact  that  fathers.no 
longer  consider  it  a  misfortune  to  have  more 
daugliters  than  sons. 

The  girl  of  to-day  will  make  a  splendid  wife, 
companion  and  friend,  and  will  interest  her 
partner  as  well  as  evoke  love.    Marriage  should 


thus  be  a  more  interesting  and  ideal  state.  Her 
religion  is  more  real  to  her  than  it  was  to  the 
early  Victorian.  She  prays  more  in  accord- 
ance with  need  and  reason,  than  by  custom.  The 
heights  already  attained  by  many  women  to- 
day give  a  very  good  idea  of  what  the  future 
may  expect  of  them.  Lady  Nancy  Astor,  mem- 
ber of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  is  a  not- 
able example  of  present  attainment,  while  the 
women's  names  on  the  lists  of  judges,  justices 
of  the  peace,  attorneys  and  lawyers,  are  in- 
numerable. 

.Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the  twentieth-cen- 
tury girl  will  prove  beyond  doubt  that  she  is 
not  the  frivolous,  cliaracter-less  creature  that 
some  would  have  us  believe,  and  that  when  she 
shows  man  how  to  rule  his  country  better  and 
his  wife  less,  he  will  acknowledge  that  the  Girl 
of  To-day  has  been  worth  waiting  for. 

OLIVE    DEVEREUX,    2T3. 


SIV  Nnrtlf^rn  ICtgtjtB 


0   beautiful,   white  Aurora! 

Are  you  the  fingers  of  Love? 
Reaching  to  earth  in  its  chaos, 

From  the  High  Place  of  healing  above? 
Slender,   white,  merciful  fingers, 

Full  of  an  infinite  balm, 
Bringing  to  earth  in  its  struggle. 

Freedom  and  quiet  and  calm? 

The  heart  of  the  world  beats  too  quickly 
And  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  too  bright; 


I 


The  flush  of  the  sunset  is  hectic. 

And  the  glimmering  moon  is  too  white; 

The  stars  pin  a  shroud  round  the  night-time, 
And  the  wearying  wind  is  a  sigh ; — 

0   beautiful,   white  Aurora, 

Come  down  with  your  balm  from  on  high! 

Dry  lids  of  the  world  shall  be  loosened, 

And  merciful  tears  shall  she  weep, 

Then,  under  the  cool,  white  fingers, 

The  world  shall  turn  gently  and  sleep. 
ANNIE    SUTHERLAND. 
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THRYSIS    AND    ADONAIS 


WORDSWORTH   has   described   his    own 
poetic  gift  as  "Sensations  sweet  felt  in 
the  blood  and  felt  along  the  heart." 
He  did  not  possess  that  power  of  thought  which 
is  so    admirable    in   Shelly 's   poetry,   nor   the 
Greek  vein  seen  in  the  symmetry  of  Arnold's 
literary  form  and  in  the  clearness  of  his  dic- 
tion.      Nevertheless   he   inspired,   or  at  least 
shares  with  Arnold  and  Shelly,  that  which  is 
most  admirable  in  the  works  of  these  two  poets. 
He    had    Shelly 's   yearning   towards    the     un- 
known Spirit,  animating  nature,  and  Shelly 's 
passion    for    reforming    existing    institutions; 
he  had  Arnold's  repose  of  mind  and  his  love 
of  all  beautiful  things  in  nature,  a  love  which 
made  Arnold  write : 

"And  we  shall  have  him  in  the  sweet  spring- 
days, 

With  whitening  hedges,  and  uncrumpling 
fern. 

And  blue-bells  trembling  by  the  forest  ways, 

And  scent  of  hay  new-mown." 

Nor  is  this  introductory  remark  foreign  to 
a  comparison  between  "Adonais"  and  "Thyr- 
sis."  If  Wordsworth  is  the  father  of  the  Ro- 
mantic poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he 
may  also  be  said  to  have  inspired  these  two 
elegies.  They  are  two  simple  laments,  one  for 
the  friend  of  Arnold,  and  the  other  for  the 
fellow-poet  of  Shelley,  yet  they  possess  the 
qualities  that  are  most  typical  of  the  poetry  of 
the  last  century. 

This  is  the  substance  of  "Adonais":  Our 
poet,  Shelley,  asks  Urania,  the  spirit  of  Intel- 
lectual Beauty,  to  mourn  for  Keats,  who  lies 
dead.  He  represents  her  as  listening  Intently 
to  the  fading  echoes  of  Keats'  songs,  uncon- 
scious of  his  death.  Shelly  urges  her  to  lament 
Keats'  death  as  a  greater  calamity  than  the 
death  of  her  older  sons  who  died  with  their 


genius  unrecognized.  Milton  in  his  bitter  fate 
was  less  unfortunate  because  he  was  happy  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  merit.  Urania's 
extreme  hope  was  thwarted  in  the  death  of 
Keats,  who  was 

"The  Bloom,    whose   petals   nipt   before   they 

blew. 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit. ' ' 

Shelley  urges  Urania  to  hasten  to  Rome,  the 
Immortal  City,  where  Keats  at  last  takes  his 
fill  of  "deep  and  liquid  rest."  Shelley  repre- 
sents Keats'  Dreams,  "whom  near  the  living 
streams,  of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,"  as  droop- 
ing and  dying  after  trying  in  vain  to  gather 
new  strength  from  Keats.  His  deep  feeling, 
his  Desires  and  Adorations  are  represented  as 
coming  to  him  in  slow  pomp. 

"Like   pageantry  of  mist   on  an   autumnal 
stream." 

All  the  powers  of  nature  then  mourn  for  Keats, 
and  in  like  manner  Albion  bewails  her  loss, 
and  Shelley  calLs  down  a  curse  on  him  who 
killed  him. 

Here  Shelley  reflects  aside  that  though  win- 
ter has  come  and  gone  since  Keats'  death,  yet 
grief  returns  to  him  even  with  the  joyous 
spring,  because  of  all  things  created,  man  alone 
must  end  with  death,  and  not  be  renewed  like 
the  things  of  nature. 

Shelley  returns  to  his  theme.  Misery  awakes 
Urania,  who  rose  and  hastened  to  where  her 
son  lay.  She  tries  to  bring  life  back  to  the 
cold  face  with  her  kisses.  She  bewails  his  lot 
because  he  too  rashly  defied  his  critics.  Had 
he  been  able  to  reach  his  prime  in  spite  of 
them,  they  would  then  have  fawned  on  him. 
Now  others  come  to  Keats'  grave;  Byron,  "the 
Pilgrim  of  Eternity,"  and  Moore,  the  "sweetest 
lyrist"  of  Ireland's  "saddest  wrong."      Then 
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one  comes  who  is  "a  phantom  among  men,  com- 
panionless. "  When  Urania  inquires  who  he 
is,  he  answers  not,  but  shows  his  branded  brow, 
which  is  ^'like  Cain's  or  Christ's — Oh,  that  it 
should  be  so ! "  The  last  figure  to  bend  over 
Keats  is  Hunt,  who  ' '  gentlest  of  the  wise, 
taught,  soothed,  loved,  honoured  the  departed 
one." 

Shelley  explains  how  Keats'  death  came 
about.  The  poison  he  drank  was  envy  and  hate. 
Keats'  slayer  is  pictured  as  becoming  the  prey 
to  Remorse  and  'Self-contempt.  Keats,  the 
victim  of  malice,  is  fled,  "Far  from  the  carrion 
kites  that  scream  below." 

When  Shelley  considers  this,  his  own  sorrow 
vanishes,  and  he  bursts  forth  in  song,  that 
tnough  Keats'  body  goes  back  to  the  earth, 
dust  to  dust,  yet 

"The  pure  spirit  shall  flow 

Back   to   the   burning   fountain   whence   it 
came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal  whjch  must  glow 
I'hrough   time   and   change   unquenchably 
the  same." 

For 

"He  is  made  One  with  Nature.  There  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music". 

Shelley  says  that  Keats  is  like  those  "in- 
heritors of  unfulfilled  renown"  who  also  died 
in  their  youth, — Chatterton,  Sidney,  Lucan, 
and  many  more,  "whose  names  on  Earth  are 
dark."  The  beauty  of  their  young  genius  is 
not  extinguished,  for  they  become  like  Keats, 
"a  portion  of  that  loveliness"  which  once  they 
made  more  lovely. 

Shelly  now  ponders  on  the  fate  of  Keats. 
He  wonders  if  he  should  also  seek  Death.  He 
hesitates  to  do  so,  for  at  Death's  door  he  must, 
so  he  says,  lose  his  individuality,  and  become 
one  with  Nature.     Yet  he  would 

"From  the  world's  bitter  wind  seek  shelter 
in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb." 

Shelley  reasons  that  what  we  call  the  reali- 
ties of  life  are  unrealities,  and  only  that  is  real 
which  exists  beyond  the  grave : 


"Life,  like   a  dome   of  many-coloured   glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments." 

He  resolves  to  seek  Death,  for  all  his  hopes 
are  gone  there  before  him.  Earth  repels  him, 
while  Heaven  smiles  on  him.  He  beseeches  the 
Spirit  of  the  Universe  to  descend  on  him.  He 
feels  his  prayer  is  answered,  for  the  soul  of 
Keats  seems  to  draw  him  into  Eternity. 

"The   soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from   the   abode   where  the  Eternal 
are." 

The  lyrical,  or  I  had  better  say,  the  sub- 
jective quality  in  Shelley's  poems,  is  generally 
so  predominant  that  the  literary  form  is  im- 
paired. Shelley  has  ingeniously  made  his  la- 
ment for  Keats  to  be  the  expression  of  his  own 
despair.  We  see  the  tragedy  of  Keats'  life 
through  the  coloured  glass  of  Shelley's  person- 
ality. Thus  we  are  led  to  commiserate  not 
Keats'  fate,  but  the  fate  of  him  who  wrote 
Keats'  elegy,  for  "Misery  still  delights  to 
trace  its  semblance  in  another's  case." 

A  metaphysical  bent  like  Shelley's  is  rarely 
to  be  found  in  poets.  Coleridge  was  supposed 
to  be  both  metaphysician  and  poet,  but  it  must 
be  remarked  that  he  excludes  metaphysics  from 
his  'best  poetry.  But  Shelley's  metaphysical 
tendency  appears  to  be  one  with  his  poetical 
gift,  and  he  therefore  lends  the  colours  of  his 
philosophy  to  the  very  beauties  which  he  des- 
cribes in  Nature.  ':  In  his  theories  of  Nature 
worship,  Shelley  is  like  Wordsworth,  but  still 
more  like  Goethe,  though  this  is  beside  my 
subject.  However,  his  metaphisical  bent  is  en- 
tirely Teutonic.  Shelley  is  loved  by  the  Eng- 
lish romantic  school  because  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  those  doubts,  and  hopes  and  fears,  and 
mystic  yearnings  which  stirred  the  minds  of 
his;  contemporaries  and  succesisors  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Arnold's  idea  of  poetry  is  decidedly  not 
Teutonic.  He  considered  that  a  poet's  art  is 
defective  if  in  abandoning  himself  to  some 
great  thoughts,  he  is  carried  away  by  them. 
He  thought  that  Goethe's  "P^'aust"  was  defee- 
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tive  in  this  sense.  For  Arnold  wished  a  poet 
to  remain  master  of  his  thoughts ;  they  should 
come  to  him  at  his  call.  Therefore  his  ''Thyr- 
sis"  is  constructed  with  beauty  of  symmetry. 
No  one  thought  is  allowed  to  predominate  un- 
duly over  any  other  one. 

Arnold  also  kept  check  on  the  expression  of 
emotion.  He  considered  it  unmanly  for  a  poet 
to  parade  his  heart.  He  carried  his  outward 
composure  to  an. extreme  degree.  But  though 
his  sorrow  is  more  subdued  than  Shelley's  yet 
it  was  more  sincere  and  disinterested,  because 
Arthur  Clough,  his  ''Thyrsis,"  was  his  personal 
friend,  while  Shelley  was  scarcely  acquainted 
with  Keats,  and  in  his  elegy  is  more  sorry  for 
himself  than  for  "Adonais." 

Arnold's  "Thyrsis"  is  a  description  of  a 
visit  to  the  woods  and  fields  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford,  where  lie  and  his  friend  Clough  used 
to  ram'ble  together  in  their  college  days.  He 
describes  the  feeling  of  loneliness  which  creeps 
into  his  h^art  as  he  recognizes,  one  by  one,  the 
familiar  features  of  that  landscape  which  he 
and  Clough  used  to  admire  together.  In  the 
town  of  Oxford  Arnold  notes  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  his  absence.  He  turns 
towards  the  hills  to  see  if  they  have  changed. 
Now  he  searches 'for  the  track  which  runs  "by 
Childsworth  farm,  past  the  wood,  to  where 
the  elm-tree  crowns  the  hill  behind  whose  ridge 
the  sunset  flames." 

Clough  and  he  had  prized  this  elm-tree 
dearly,  because  they  said  that  while  it  stood, 
the  Gypsy  Scholar  would  still  visit  these  fields. 
The  Gypsy  Scholar,  so  the  legend  said,  was  an 
Oxford  student,  who  had  left  his  college  and 
joined  the,  Gypsies  because  he  hoped  that  by 
living  heart  to  heart  with  Nature  he  might 
learn  her  secrets.  Among  these  hills  Clough 
and  Arnold  had  first  "  assay 'd  their  shepherd 
pipes."  Arnold  was  forced  to  go  into  a 
rougher  world  and  he  wrote  no  poems  for 
many  years.  But  'Clough  left  Oxford  of  his 
own  will,  though 

"He  loved  each  simple  joy  the  country  yields, 
And  loved  his  mates," 

yet  he  went  away.    Arnold  tells  why  he  went 


away  and  what  became  of  him,  with  classical 
directness  and  simplicity : 

"Some  life  of  men  unblest  he  knew." 

In  order  to  impress  on  you  the  state  of  Clough 's 
mind  on  leaving  Oxford,  Arnold  makes  use  of 
a  beautiful  simile.  Clough  was  like  the  cuckoo, 
that  on 

"Some  tempestuous  morn  in  early  June, 
When  the   year's   primal   burst   of  bloom  is 
o'er," 

leaves  the  English  fields  and  gardens  without 
waiting  for  midsummer  pomps  to  come  on.  It 
does  not  matter  that  he  is  flown  away,  for  he 
will  come  back  with  the  returning  spring. 

"With  whitening  hedges  and  uncrumpling 
fern," 

But  Clough  will  never  return. 

Since  it  is  the  custom  among  poets  to  pipe 
a  ditty  for  the  fate  of  their  fellows,  Arnold 
will  give  its  hour,  though  his  words  be  wind- 
dispersed  and  vain.  He  seeks  their  old  haunt, 
the  tree  topp'd  hill  where  the  Gypsy  Scholar 
sometimes  goes.  He  notes  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  country.  The  slopes,  where 
they  used  to  gather  flowers  are  now  furrowed 
by  the  plough,  the  boatsman's  little  girl  who 
used  to  unmoor  their  skiff,  land  the  mowers  who 
would  watch  them  rowing  along  the  river,  are 
gone.  Clough  is  gone,  too,  and  as  Arnold  feels 
the  chilling  night  air  on  his  ' '  cheek  grown  thin 
and  brown  hair  sprent  with  grey,^'  he  thinks 
that  his  turn  will  soon  come  to  go. 

Arnold  begins  to  think  that  earthly  tur- 
moil is  strange  and  vain,  and  to  long  for  a 
repose  like  that  of  Clough.  He  is  roused  from 
his  dream  by  a  troop  of  jovial  hunters.  Arn- 
old crosses  into  another  field  to  be  out  of  the 
path  of  the  hounds.  As  he  does  so  he  suddenly 
comes  in  sight  of  the  Elm-tree,  on  a  bare  and 
lonely  ridge,  yea  backed  by  a  glorious  sunset. 
This  is  a  good  omen  for  him.  While  he  con- 
templates the  tree,  evening  creeps  in,  a  white 
fog  steals  from  bush  to  bush,  and  one  by  one 
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the  stars  come  out.  He  cannot  reach  the  tree 
now,  since  night  has  fallen.  Nevertheless  he 
is  made  happy  by  the  good  omen.  Though  his 
friend  is  gone  and  he  is  left  alone,  he  says  he 
will  not  despair,  because  the  tree  has  given 
him  assurance  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  still 
to  be  found 

"Neath  the' mild  canopy  of  English  air." 

Clough  had  found-  it  in  his  joyful  youth, 
but  his  rustic  flute  soon  "learned  a  stormy 
note  of  men  contention-tost."  Their  piping 
tired  his  throat.  He  died,  for  he  could  not  stay 
among  men  who  were  burdened  with  the  cares 
of  the  world.  Arnold  fears  that  his  own  heart 
is  becoming  too  full  of  worldly  cares.  His 
home  is  now  'mid  the  roar  of  a  great  city,  not 
within  the  reach  of  sheep-bells,  as  formerly. 
He  reiterates  the  complaint  of  the  beginning 
of  his  verse,  a  complaint  which  half-conscious- 
ly  runs  through  the  whole  poem : 

"Too  rare,  too  rare  grow  now  my  visits  here." 

Curiously  enough  Arnold  ends  his  eulogy  as 
Shelley  ended  his,  that  is,  he  thinks  he  hears 
the  departed  one  speaking  to  him.  Shelley 
thought  that  Keats  was  telling  him  to  seek 
death;  Arnold's  idea  is  that  Clough 's  exam- 
ple should  encourage  him  to  live  manfully, 
keeping  himself  aloof  from  the  sordidness  of 
the  world,  and  ennobling  his  heart, -through 
contact  with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  which  is 
found  in  Nature  herself.  He  puts  these  words 
into  Clough 's  mouth: 

"Why  faintest  thou!   I  wander 'd  till  T  died. 
Roam  on!  The  light  we  sought  is  shining 

still. 
Dost  thou  ask  proof?    Our  tree  yet  crowns 
the  hill. 
Our  Scholar  travels  yet  the  loved  hill-side." 

This  detailed  account  of  Thyrsis  will  serve 
to  illustrate  what  I  have  previously  remarked 
with  regard  to  Arnold's  poetry,  that  the  ideas 
developed  are  quite  modern,  yet  the  poetic 
form  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  Greek 
ideals.  Arnold's  thoughts  are  always  clear- 
cut  and  expressed  with  equal  clearness.     Be- 


side Shelly  he  forms  a  striking  contrast.  For 
Shelly  gave  expression  to  vague  hopes  and 
half-conceived  ideasj  Shelly 's  thoughts  are 
vague  enough,  but  he  has  remarkable  lucidity 
of  expression,  otherwise  it  would  be  impos- 
sible at  times  to  understand  him.  Thanks  to 
his  great  command  over  language,  there  is  only 
one  stanza  in  "Adonais, "  a  poem  of  some 
length,  which  is  at  all  obscure.  He  tells  the 
"fond  wretch"  in  the  passa>ge  here  alluded  to, 
that  he  should  come  forth  and  clash  with  his 
"panting  soul  the  fendulous  earth."  Even 
here  we  can  guess  at  Shelley's  meaning  from 
the  context. 

There  exists  a  subtle  difference  between 
these  two  poets'  love  of  Nature.  Arnold  ex- 
pected that  these 

"English  fields,  this  upland  dim. 
These  brambles  pale  with  mists  engarlanded," 

would  inspire  his  countrymen  to  a  love  of  what 
was  good  and  beautiful.  Shelly  had  no  pa- 
tience to  describe  minutely  any  individual  Eng- 
lish landscape.  Natural  beauty  was  to  him 
only  a  revelation  of  the  one  Spirit  whose 
"plastic  stress  sweeps  through  the  dull,  dense 
world,  compelling  there  all  new  successions  to 
the  forms  they  wear." 

Though  Arnold  and  Shelley  differ  on  their 
interpretation  of  Nature,  yet  they  are  alike  in 
finding  in  Nature  only  intellectual  enjoyment. 
Thus  Shelley  makes  use  of  natural  images  as  a 
device  to  give  concrete  form  to  his  abstract 
thoughts.     Thus  he  says. 

"He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more! 
-      Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace, 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place." 

Shelley's  great  advantage  over  Arnold  lies 
in  the  lyric  beauty  of  his  verse.  It  is  not  that 
Arnold  lacked  this  quality,  but  that  Shelley 
is  remarkable  in  his  century  for  his  power  of 
making  his  verses  not  only  intellectually  beau- 
tiful, but  sweet-sounding  also.  Enough  ex- 
amples have  been  given  of  this  to  make  it  un- 
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necessary   to    quote    instances.      All   Shelley's 
lines  show  it. 

Shelley  has  one  quality,  perhaps  a  minor 
one,  which  Arnold  lacks  entirely.  He  shows 
hoAV  the  elements  were  disturbed  by  the  death 
of  Keats: 

"Morning  sought  her  eastern  watch-tower, 
and  her  hair  unbound, ' '  and  ' '  The  Wild  Winds 
flew  round,  sobbing  in  their  dismay." 

This  symbolism  grew  out  of  Romanticism, 
and  had  nothing  in  common  with  Arnold's 
classical  spirit.  Yet  it  is  concerned  only  with 
the  outward  expression  of  poetry,  not  with 
the  underlying  ideas  of  the  poems,  in  which 
respect  Arnold  is  not  classical,  but  quite  as 
modern  as  Shelley,  and  a  great  deal  saner. 

The  only  remaining  tiling  to  be  compared 
in  "Adonais"  and  Thyrsis"  is  the  rhyme  and 
rhythm  of  the  two  poems.  There  is  more  sim- 
ilarity between  them  than  difference  in  this 
lespect.  This  similarity  may  be  shown  by  a 
Comparison  between  them  and  tlie  predeces- 
sors in  the  previous  century.  The  transition 
poet.  Gray,  wished  to  break  away  from  the 
classicist  influence  in  his  verse.  He  has  writ- 
te'u  his  poems  on  various  metres,  for  he  des- 
pised the  set  forms  of  the  classicists.  But  he 
did*  not  know  what  was  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  .poetry  wTitten  under  classi- 
cal influence  and  the  poetry  which  is  English 
essentially.  I  am  speaking  now  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm  only.  Gray's  verse  is  always  quanti- 
tative.   He  says,  for  instance, 

"Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the 
sight 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds." 

And  when  he  wants  veriation  from  this  metre 
he  inserts  a  different  foot  guaranteed  to  arrest 
the  attention  by  the  sudden  long  beat  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line : 


"Save    where    the    beetle   wheels   his   droning 
flight 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds." 

Confiider,  then,  some  of  the  lines  from  "Ado- 
nais" and  I  will  defy  you  to  scan  them  with 
the  same  facility  as  you  can  scan  Gray's  lines: 

' '  And  thou,   sad  Hour,    

rouse  the  obscure  compeers 

And   teach    them    thine    own    sorrow!      Say: 

'With  me 
Died  Adonais;  till  the  future  dares 
Forget  the  past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity!" 

And  Arnold  wrote : 

' '  But  hush !  The  upland  hath  a  sudden  loss 
Of  quiet ! — Look,  adown  the  dusk  hill-side, 
A  troop  of  Oxford  hunters  going  home, 
As  in  the  old  days,  jovial  and  talking  ride!" 

Both  these  extracts  are  excellent  poetry. 
They  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
these  poets  sang  by  ear,  according  to  the  na- 
tural genius  of  the  language.  Their  verse 
is  accentual,  and  puts  you  in  mind  of  those 
sweet  Elizabethan  singers,  whose  songs 
cannot  be  scanned.  But  these  songs  are  not 
defective  because  they  can  be  set  admirably 
well  to  music.  Arnold  was  possibly  quite  con- 
scious that  accent  counted  for  much  in  Eng- 
lish verse,  but  Shelley  must  have  sung  only 
as  the  instinct  of  English  rhyme  and  rhythm 
prompted  him.  His  verse  has  the  same  sweet- 
ness as  Campion's  unscanable  lines: 

"Follow  your  saint,  follow  with  accents  sweet! 

Haste-you,  sad  notes,  fall  at  her  flying  feet ! 

There,  wrapped  in  cloud  of  sorrow,  pity  move 

And  tell  the  ravisher  of  my  soul  I  perish  for 

her  love." 

DOROTHEA  CRONIN,  2T0. 
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A    MYSTIC    FLOWER 


THE  words  "higher  education"  carry  with 
them  the  prevailing  idea  of  a  universal 
demand  for  greater  intellectual  expansion 
and  physical  development,  with  no  specific 
reference  to  religious  advancement,  and  plastic 
minds  of  young  college  women  are  shaped  by  it 
to  become  ready  receptacles  for  good  and  evil. 
From  much  study  and  harmless,  healthy  sports 
devised  to  preserve  the  necessary  physical 
status,  a  baccalaureate  emerges  pretty  well 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
outside  world.  She  can  take  the  initiative  in 
almost  any  direction;  use  her  debating  abili- 
ties in  controversial  assemblies,  grace  any  so- 
cial function,  spread  the  humanitarian  know- 
ledge which,  prolific  in  theories,  seeks  invari- 
ably for  practical  scope.  She  needs  no  appren- 
ticeship in  the  making  of  a  "home  sweet  home," 
skilled  as  she  is  supposed  to  be  in  Household 
Science, — and  also  Anthropology  ! 

But  the  problems  of  this  life  end  when  the 
golden  sands  of  our  little  hour-glass  run  out. 
The  lawyer  some  day  makes  his  own  last  will 
and  testament ;  the  physician  prescribes  his  last 
potion ;  our  social  intercourses  all  cease,  and 
the  most  loquacious  of  us  finally  utters  his 
last  words. 

The  college  girl,  having  mastered  her 
"Horace,"  with  the  conviction:  "Non  omnis 
morior,"  is  eventually  going  to  realize  that  for 
her  this  means,  not  a  literary  immortality,  but 
the  eternal  life  of  the  soul;  and  perhaps  with 
waters  of  regret  rushing  in  upon  a  bleak  and 
barren  shore,  Avill  she  wish  that  Hagiology  had 
also  been  "specialized"  throughout  her  "higher 
education!" 

Ruskin,  in  "Queen's  Gardens,"  went  the 
length  of  saying  that  it  matters  not  how  much 
a  woman  knows,  provided  she  follows  at  least 
one  subject  as  far  as  the  Valley  of  Humiliation. 
Let  us  adjust  this  view  to  one  specific  instance 
in  hagiology,  and  take  for  a  model  of  such  wo- 
manhood,   the    great   woman   of  Avila,    Saint 


Teresa.  Some  knowledge  of  her  life  and  works 
is,  of  course,  indispensable  to  every  educated 
woman,  but  it  takes  a  more  intimate  study  of 
them  to  offset  the  influence  on  the  Catholic 
girl's  mind,  of  those  women  Avhom  she  has  met 
among  "the  aristocracy  of  the  dead,"  in  18th 
century  French  salons ;  and  of  books  she  may 
have  read,  which  she  perhaps  blushes  to  men- 
tion. 

In  Saint  Teresa  tlie  woman  student  will  find 
a  most  congenial  guide ;  one  who  will  lead  her 
unostentatiously  from  simple  conviction  that 
she  knows  the  way.  She  has.  walked  every  step 
of  it  herself  over  brambles  and  stones,  fearless- 
ly, trustfully,  with  a  pace  accelerated,  it  is 
true,  by  the  impetus  of  divine  love. 

Usually,  secular  writers  in  mentioning  Saint 
Teresa,  speak  of  her  merely  as  a  visionary,  a 
dreamer,  a  mystic,  and  frequently  conclude 
with  a  convenient  sophistry,  therefore  she  is 
"too  high  up"  for  ordinary  mortals'  purposes; 
too  impractical  for  our  present  age.  These  £.  cuA. 
judgments  are  echoed  emphatically  sometimes 
by  girls  who  have  never  read  a  line  of  the 
saint's,  althougli  they  pride  themselves  on  a 
familiarity  with  the  master  minds  of  literature ; 
learned  to  appreciate  great  artists  and  to  in- 
terpret the  soulful  compositions  of  the  best 
musical  geniuses. 

For  a  first  acquaintance  with  this  delight- 
fully human  saint,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 
begin  with  her  "Life  Written  by  Herself,"  for 
this  is  a  soul-autobiography  and  the  young 
reader  is  scarcely  ready  for  such  intimate  re- 
velations until  the  way  has  been  paved  with 
some  facts  of  personal  history.  An  approved 
biography  of  the  saint,  like  Lady  Lovat's, 
should  first  be  read  in  order  to  get  the  main 
facts  of  her  life,  and  to  feel  the  influence  and 
irresistible  charm  of  her  personality. 

The  collegian,  to  whom  congenial  comrade- 
ship is  so  indispensable  a  factor,  finds  herself, 
in  Lady  Lovat's  book,  introduced  to  a  young 
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Spanish  girl  of  noble  birth  and  great  beauty; 
endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  intellect ; 
brilliant,  with  attractive  conversational  gifts, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  humour;  with  a  strong  in- 
clination for  the  reading  of  romances  and  tales 
of  chivalry,  and  the  usual  feminine  love  of 
dress ;  and  with  all  this,  a  h^art  as  pure  as 
Galahad's.- 

A  call  to  the  religious  life  came  to  her  and 
she  responded,  we  are  told,  with  gratitude  for 
the  privilege  of  being  the  Master's  choice.  But 
she  took  with  her  into  the  cloister  her  human 
propensities  and  used  them  to  some  purpose. 
A  genial  disposition  made  her  a  sympathetic 
sharer  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  too  nu- 
merous visiting  friends ;  and  so  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  little  gusts  of  worldly 
wind  sometimes  blew  in  upon  the  calm,  con- 
ventual air.  There  is,  however,  a  vocation 
within  a  vocation,  and  after  years  of  serving 
God,  piously  it  is  true,  but  with  a  soul  as  yet 
unawakened,  Teresa  at  last  responded  to  that 
Second  Call,  which  the  Master  makes  to  souls 
of  His  predilection.  It  was  love  then,  respond- 
ing to  Love,  and  for  the  remainder  of  her  life 
she  was  one  with  God. 

The  sweet  enjoyment  of  contemplation  ren- 
dered her,  if  anything,  more  efficiently  active 
than  ever,  as  her  "Book  of  Foundations"  in- 
disputably shows.  The  prodigious  amount  of 
practical  enterprises  along  business,  social,  do- 
mestic, literary,  diplomatic,  spiritual  lines, 
which  she  planned  and  shouldered  and  carried 
out  unaided,  makes  us  marvel  that  a  woman 
possessing  such  powers  and  achieving  such  re- 
sults, could  withal  remain  humble  and  simple 
and  always  sweetly  attractive. 

In  her  published  "Correspondence"  we  have 
the  human  side  of  Saint  Teresa  delightfully 
portrayed.  Her  family  affection  never  wanes, 
her  playful  humour  is  not  restrained,  her  warm 
attachments  find  expression  with  a  child's  sim-" 
plicity,  her  counsels  give  consolation,  she  can- 
see  excuses  for  distractions  at  prayer,  and  her 
courtesy  never  fails :  we  find  her  thanking  her 
brother  for  the  sweets  he  had  sent  her. 

So  far,  there  is  nothing  to  appal  one  in  the 
life  of  this  eminently  attractive  woman.    Let  us 


advance  another  step,  however,  and  the  college 
girl  who  has  revelled  in  symbolic  poems,  and 
reverently  lifted  the  veil  which  hides  their 
meaning  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  need  not  fear 
that  she  is  on  dangerous  ground.  She  has  fol- 
lowed Tennyson  in  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail; 
she  has  pursued  intellectual  beauty  with  Shel- 
ley; she  has  traced  the  Platonic  theory  of  re- 
miniscence with  Wordsworth ;  she  has  elucidat- 
ed even  the  obscurities  of  Browning  and  relish- 
ed the  allegorical  significance  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  and  the  host  who  have  written,  os- 
tensibly for  literary  entertainment,  but  in  real- 
ity to  present  the  principles  they  wish  to  incul- 
cate under  the  most  pleasing  of  guises.  - 

Having  dived  deep  into  such  things,  can  the 
college  girl  truthfully  pretend  to  find  Saint 
Teresa's  allegorical  "Interior  Castle"  with  itn 
symbolic  "mansions"  and  its  "mystic  butter- 
fly," beyond  her  intellectual  grasp?  Rather 
sliould  she  be  able  to  see  therein  what  few,  if 
any,  of  the  other  great  works  offered  her — in- 
valuable help  for  that  dreaded  hour  when  she 
must  fully  realize:    "Non  omnis  morior." 

She  has  JDrobably  done  some  dabbling  in 
Mystic  literature  ;  followed  Plotinus  perhaps,  in 
his  "flight  of  the  alone  to  the  Alone,"  or  cas- 
ually read  those  modern  effusions  which  are 
at  best  but  distilled  drops  from  the  real  foun- 
tain, a  cold  psychology  beside  the  warmth  and 
glow  of  Saint  Teresa's  personal  testimonies. 
If  she  has,  it  should  help  her  the  better  to  dis- 
criminate between  tlieoretic  mysticism  and 
real  intercommunication  between  God  and  the 
soul.  And  if  she  has  advanced  as  far  as  this 
in  the  knowledge  of  Saint  Teresa,  she  is  hardly 
likely  to  recede  thereafter  in  the  "Way  of  Per- 
fection," for  she  will  find  it  gradually  enabling 
her  to  walk  in  the  saint's  own  footsteps;  to  be 
imbued  with  her  lofty  principles ;  to  learn  what 
indeed  is  the  true  life  of  the  soul.  Here  the 
saint  gives  a  touch  of  her  quiet  humour,  in 
assigning  reason  for  absence  from  early  morn- 
ing church  services.  The  delinquent,  she  says, 
stays  away  one  morning  because  she  has  a  head- 
ache ;  and  the  next  morning  because  she  had 
had  a  headache,  and  the  next  for  fear  she  might 
have  a  headache ! 
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The  book  depicts  not  a  hard,  straight,  steep 
road,  the  following  of  which  calls  for  painful 
resignation  and  a  sad  countenance;  it  is  so 
attractively  convincing  that  tlie.  earnest  reader 
closes  it  rather  with  the  pleasant  assurance 
that  "Amor  vincit  omnia." 

Once  under  tlie  sway  of  Teresa,  and  with 
at  least  the  desire  to  follow  her  lead,  the  col- 
lege girl  may  safely  venture  upon  the  saint's 
own  "Life  Written  by  Herself";  but  let  her 
remember  that  she  is  treading  on  sacred  ground 
and  that  she  must  approach  it  as  reverently 
as  Moses  did  the  Burning  Bush.  Having  seen 
the  splendid  activity  of  Teresa's  life:  the  con- 
stant intercourse  with  other  people  both  within 
and  witliout  the  cloister;  the  unjust  treatment 
she  frequently  received ;  and  her  indomitable 
courage  in  braving  all  obstacles  to  what  her 
own  conscience  told  her  was  right ;  her  vast 
correspondence  and  generously  given  counsel, 
we  are  relieved  to  find  in  the  outwardly  agitat- 


ed existence  a  strong,  deep  undercurrent,  which 
was  kept  in  motion  by  God  alone.  She  reveals 
herself  to  us  as  one  of  the  comparitively  few 
true  mystics  on  whose  horizon  the  Sun  of  Jus- 
tice rises  gloriously  one  day  to  flood  life  with 
a  warm,  radiant  glow,  and  to  fill  it  so  complete- 
ly with  love  of  God  that  the  last  vestige  of  half- 
heartedness  is  crowded  out.  For  whom  exist- 
ence becomes  "a  liberation  from  all  terrene 
concerns;  a  life  unaccompanied  with  human 
pleasure;  a  flight  of  the  alone  to  the  Alone." 

There  are  many  fair  and  rare  flowers  in 
Queen's  Gardens,  but  which  is  fairer  or  rarer 
than  Teresa  of  Avila  1  She  was  a  woman  who 
knew  much  about  many  things  and  who,  in 
following  the  one  necessary  subject  faithfully 
through  this  Valley  of  Humiliation,  won  the 
high  immortality  of  canonization. 

Is  the  Catholic  college  girl  "educated"  who 
does  not  know  Saint  Teresa? 

M.   DOROTHEA   BARRY. 


iLl^t  A^rnplan^ 


Shining  Jike  chariot  of  knight  of  old. 

In  the  sun  at  noon. 
Taunting  the  brave  wdth  a  courage  bold, 

And  its  dizzy  tune, 
Luring  as  only  a  Lorelei  could, 

Dauntless,  eager,  proud. 
Daring  the  universe  as  it  stooii, 

Under  a  wandering  cloud. 


Swaying  like  cradle  by  fairies  blown. 

In  the   gentle   wnnd. 
Laughing  at  hazards  as  yet   unknown. 

Dangers  left  behind. 
Far  from  the  time-tired  trail  of  men. 

With  sorrow  endowed. 
Higher  than  haunt  of  the  lark  and  then. 

Above  a  wandering  cloud. 


Up  and  still  up  in  its  wanton  way. 

Like  a  wondrous  kite. 
On  and  still  on  as  it  catches  a  ray, 

Of  the  dazzling  light. 
Far  from  the  meadows  and  noisy  rills, 

And  the  straining  crowd, 
Over  the  treetops  and  tallest  hills. 

Into  a  wandering  cloud. 


'Twixt  earth  and  God's  heaven  held  in  space, 

A  tiny  speck  on  high, 
Watcliing  the  work  of  the  human  race,- 

Under  the  quiet  sky. 
Gazing  below  on  a  world  so  sad. 

Blinded  by  its  shroud, 
Down  on  a  world  that  should  be  glad. 

Through    a    wandering   cloud. 
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Qreehi 


"An6r0m^&a' 


A  little  Toronto  boy,  on  being  asked  what 
was  the  purpose  of  a  certain  club  to  which  he 
belonged  —  in  short,  what  they  did  at  it, — 
made  this  adequate  reply :  ' '  We  elect  officers. ' ' 
The  newly  formed  Classical  Club  of  Loretto 
have  quite  another  conception  of  their  raison 
d'etre.  Without  waiting  to  bespangle  them- 
selves with  those  wholly  unnecessary  orna- 
ments called  presidents,  lay  and  honorary ; 
vice-presidents,  first,  second  and  third ;  secre- 
tary and  under-seeretary ;  treasurer,  and  as- 
sistant treasurer,  they  plunged  '4n  medas  res" 
and  gave  us  a  taste  of  their  mettle  in  a  well- 
presented  Latin  play,  "Andromeda,"  telling 
the  story  of  Andromeda's  expiation  of  her  mo- 
ther's sin  of  pride;  her  rescue  from  the  sea- 
monster  by  Perseus ;  her  subsequent  marriage 
to  that  liero ;  and  his  triumpii  over  the  plot 
of  his  rival,  by  means  of  Medusa 's  head — a  dra- 


matic prose  version  of  Ovid's  tale  in  the  Meta- 
morphoses. 

A  Greek  chorus,  by  pantomime  and  song, 
added  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  drama. 
The  prettiest  of  the  lyrics  was  the  marriage 
song,  "Collis,  O  Heliconii,"  from  Catullus. 
Two  Greek  dances,  one  of  which,  taking  place 
in  the  hall  of  Cassiope's  palace,  served  as  an 
opening  to  the  first  scene,  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  profani  and  cognoscenti  alike.  In 
fact  the  "Plaudite,  cives!"  at  the  end  was 
quite  unnecessary,  except  as  a  mere  matter  of 
Roman  custom. 

The  cast  received  some  delightful  compli- 
ments on  their  Romanesque  pronunciation  and 
the  ease  and  fluency  with  which  they  used  the 
foreign  medium,  from  the  clergy  and  the  many 
classic  professors  whose  presence  was  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  performers. 
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LIBELLUS. 

ANDROMEDA 

Fabula  Secundum  P.  Ovidium 

Dramatis  Personnae. 

CEPHEUS,  Rex  Etliiopiae.  .  .King  of  Ethiopia     PERSEUS,  filius  Jovis ; . .  .Son  of  Jupiter 

lULIA    (SHEILA)    IRVINE.  _  ELSA  IRVINE. 

CA^SIOPE,  Regina    Queen  of  Ethiopia      PHINEUS,  inimicus^  Persei.  .Enemy  of  Perseus 

ELEANORA    McINTOSH.  -  eSTELLA  WALSH. 

SERVUS Slave 

Scaena   prima — Domus   Cephei   regis — Nuntius 
ANGELA   HANNON. 

dei. 

NUNTIUS    A  Messenger  of  the  Gods      (Palace  of  Cepheus— a  message  from  the  Gods) 

ANNA    HENRY.  '  ^  i  a     ^      .^  i  t      •        tt     4^- 

Seaena  seeunda — Ante  templum  Jovis.  .Hostia 

GIVES       Two  Citizens        (Before  the  temple  of  Jupiter — the  Sacrifice) 

MARGARET   O'DONNELL   et  MA,RIA*  HANNON.       Scaena  tertia — Ante  templum  Jovis.Supplicatio 

(Before  the  temple  of  Jupiter— a  Thanksgiving) 

ANDROMEDA,  filia  Cephei 

Daughter  of  Cepheus      Scaena   quarta — Litus   Maris Liberatio 

lULIA    (SHEILA)    DOYLE. 

(Seashore — the  Rescue) 

SACERDOS .Priest  of  Jupiter 

BETTINA  McGfRATH.  Scaena  quinta — Ante  Donum  Cephei.  .Nuptiae 

(Before  the  palace  at  Cepheus^ — tiie  Wedding) 

CHORUS  VIRGINUM    AMICAE  ANDRO-  ^  „     .. 

MEDAE..Maidens,  friends  of  Andromeda      Gaudeamus    nos    Alumnae-Carmen     Collegii 


TRES  MULIERES 

Three.  Women  of  the   Country 


Laurentani. 

(Loretto  College  Song). 


MARIA  MALLON,   HELENA   GUINANE,   ANNA 

HENRY.  VIVAT  REV ! 
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A  Mtihttn  f  tn-iartr  (§hi^ 


0  insignificant, 

TJnhonoured,  unconsidered  Pin! 
Measure  of  nothingness,  type  of  triviality, 
To  thee  I  sing. 

Of  base  unprecious  metal,  thou ; 
Undistinguisbable  among  thy  undistinguished 

fellows. 
Lightly  in  our  speech  we  use  thee; 
Scarcely  do  we  deem  it  sin 
To  filch  thee  from  our  neighbour; 
Losing  thee,  no  lamentations  rend  the  skies. 
All  unrecorded  is  thy  loss, 
Unvisited  thy  grave. 
The  thrifty  housewife  weeps  no  tears, 
Nor  does  she  sweep  nor  call  her  neighbours  to 

her  aid 
Thee  to  recover. 

Thankless    we   use    thee    when    thy    form    is 

straight, 
But  when  thy  back  is  bent,  abuse  thee 
In  terms  of  harsh  intent. 
Yet,  when  in  saving  mood  we  beat  thee  straight 

again, 
Thou  utter 'st  no  moan  of  pain. 

And  yet — and  yet,  0  puny  Pin, 
How  indispensable  art  thou! 

Friend  unfailing,  when  our  dress, 

Our  riband  or  our  collar-stud  betrays  us; — 

Nay,  even  our  badge  of  merit  can  make  no 

display. 
Dost  thou  not  hold  it  to  our  breast  secure. 
The  severed  leaves  of  inspiration 
Thou  bindest  to  their  rightful  place. 
Lest  in  our  heated  declamations 
The  fickle  wind  of  fame 
Should  blow  them  otherwhere — 
To  our  auditors'  confusion    and    our     own 

chagrin. 


Power  hast  thou  to  wound  and  kill,- 

Yet  never,  even  in  desperate  plight 

That  power  doth  employ, — 

Though  men  in  wicked  or  in  blundering  mood 

Have  pressed  thee  to  their  murderous  design. 

No  cringing  client  thou; 

Thy  head  bends  not,  but  serves  with  equal 

state 
The  ill-conditioned  pauper 
And  the  potentate. 

Thy  intellect  shames  many  a  learned  Don, — 
For  when — • 
Though   time    and   wits   were   sadly   out   of 

joint, — 
"When    did'st   thou    ever   fail   to    reach   thy 
point  ? 

Gladly  the  youth,  on  fishing  madly  bent. 
Turns  to  liis  purpose  thy  obedient  form; 
But  once  his  fame  achieved, 
'Tis  not  for  thee  to  share  his  glory 
Or  claim  a  fellowship  with  him, 
0  patient,  uncomplaining  Pin ! 
Though  haply  he,  transported  be 
With  piscatorial  glee. 

How  in  the   ages  past  did    they    thy    lack 

supply, 
O  Pin? 

Was  it  for  sheer  necessity 
Those  loosely-flowing  robes  were  worn? 
Because,  forsooth,  in  that  dark  time 
Thou  wast  as  yet  unborn? 

These  be  the  days  when  valour's  bold  emprise 

Is  drawing  tears 

From  multitudinous  eyes ; 

'Tis  therefore  meet  that  I  and  my  good  Muse 

Should  sing  thy  unsung  valour, 

0  thou  valorous  Pin ! 

Thy  present   inglorious   state   brands  modern 

man 
With  brand  of  deadly  sin, 

PINDAR. 
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yne  ^h^i^y      £"UM£(^r» 


T^e    Studious     El^MerfT. 


auM^^^ 


TUe   JJuTT<E*?Fly     LLCt*,£HT 


®Ij^  (EflU^ge  Parrnt 


Come  all  ye  merry  student  wights, 

And  listen  to  my  tale, 
For   though   it   be   uninteresting, 

I  pray  you  do  not  quail. 

The  subject  of  this  rambling  rhyme 

Is  known  as  Pretty  Poll, 
Though  oftentimes  in  baser  terms 

'Its  virtues  we  extol. 

This  parrot  came  to  us  one  day, 

We  cannot  tell  you  whence, 
We  thought  'twas  only  three  months  old, 

Alas  !  our  innocence  ! 

We  said  ' '  Hullo ' '  and  ' '  What 's  your  name  ? ' ' 

And  "Pretty  Poll"  and  such; 
The  bird  just  ruffed  his  sky-blue  crest 

As  though  we'd  spoken  Dutch. 

For  many  weeks  we  plagued  that  bird 

In  poetry  and  prose ; 
We  thought  he  was  too  young  to  know 

What  every  parrot  knows. 

For  he  just  sat  and  gazed  at  us 

With  stern  and  glassy  eye. 
Or  preened  a  scarlet  feather,  and 

Refused  to  even  try. 


Most  parrots,  young  or  old,  they  say, 
Can  swear  with  skill  and  ease, — 

This  bird,  we  thought,  was  not  aware 
That  "d "  was  not  "yes,  please.' 

At  last  one  day  we  said  to  him, 

"0  bird  of  emerald  hue! 
You  saw  this  century  come  in ; 

Now  don't  deny  'tis  true." 

The  ancient  bird  when  thus  accused, 

Appeared  to  ruminate. 
He  stared  us  out  of  countenance, 

And  then  at  last  he  spake. 

!!!!!! , 

The  things  that  parrot  said  to  us 
Were  neither  nice  nor  kind; 

They  won't  bear  repetition — they 
Might  spoil  the  reader's  mind. 

Suffice   to   say,   that   thereupon 

We  ruminated  too ; 
We  thought  we'd  raffle  off  the  bird 

Before  the  air  turned  blue. 

We  issued  tickets,  and  we  felt 
More  pleased  than  I  can  tell, 

To  make   that   parrot   earn  his  salt, 
Then  bid  a  fond  farewell. 
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The  plan  went  through  without  a  flaw, 

Indeed  we  feel  quite  jolly, 
Our  Common  Boom  has  two  new  chairs. 

And  we  are  rid  of  Polly. 

And  now,  my  reader,  much  abused. 

My  tale  by  rights  is  ended, 
But  woman-like,  let  me  affix 

A  post-script;  'ere  I  send  it. 

The  winning  number  for  that  bird, 

I  say  it  with  regret, 
Was   drawn   with   sweet   assurance 

By  a  foolish  young  Freshette, 

Who  brought  him  home  in  triumph — 
Thought  she'd  done  a  mighty  deed- 


But  her  father  and  her  mother 
And  her  family  disagreed. 

They  protested  most  sincerely, 
Saying,  "Take  that  thing  away!" 

And  they  made  our  Freshette  give  him 
To  a  friend  in  U.S.A. 

Since  then  we've  heard  a  rumour, 

That  the  parrot's  off  again. 
They  say  the  ash-man  has  him  now 

And  thinks  he  is  a  gem. 

And  now  this  ends  my  story 
Of  that  green,  ill-fated  bird, 

Who  gave  our  Common  Room  two  chairs 
And  our  angry  passions  stirred. 

B.  MoG.,  2T3. 
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DAISY  ASHFORD  AT  COLLEGE 


The  Gradduates'  Banquit.  There  are  four 
peaple  in  tlie  coUedge  this  year  who  we  call 
Seniers :  Gertrude  Walsh  is  tall  and  dark  and 
puts  red  ruge  on  her  face  when  she  dances  the 
Indian  war  dance.  Kathleen  Costello  is  small 
and  has  nice  hair  and  wears  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  a  costly  locket  round  her  neck.  She 
never  uses  red  ruge  because  her  face  is  pink 
anyway.  Dorothea  Cronin  is  going  on  21, 
which  is  just  right  for  a  Senior,  though  rather 
old  for  a  Freshie.  She  knows  a  lot  about 
Lloyd  George  and  the  French  Revedution, 
which  is  only  right,  because  she  is  the  edditor 
of  our  Year  Book,  so  she  has  to  know  currant 
events.  Johnny  Redmond  is  really  Frances 
Redmond,  but  we  call  her  Johnny  because  her 
aunts'  sisters  were  Irish. 

Some  peaple  call  the  Seniors  Gradduates, 
but  not  before  the  end  of  the  year,  when  we 
have  a  costly  banquit  for  them  this  year  we 
gave  the  gradduates  a  geniul  banquit  besides 
other  things  such  as  a  cocktail  etc.  and  other 
miner  details  we  had  ice  cream  and  candy  and 
and  pie  and  frute  punch  with  which  to  drink 
the  merry  toasts. 

The  Seniors  had  a  pretty  good  time  at  that 
banquit  because  they  got  gifts  and  bokays  of 
flowers,  and  we  didn't. 

And  besides  we  had  to  give  most  of  the 
speeches  and  toasts  such  as  the  Pope  and  the 
King  and  the  College  etc.  We  enjoyed  singing 
our  parodies  and  giving  our  college  yells, 
which  were  very  thourough. 


Seniors  are  a  nice  lot  of  peaple  for  a  Col- 
lege to  have  because  if  they  wern't  hear  we 
wouldn't  have  had  that  banquit. 

When  someone  got  up  to  respond  to  the 
Gradduates'  toast  gertrude  Walsh  cryed  into 
her  handkedchief  and  Dorothea  Cronin  kept 
nudging  her  as  her  sniffs  were  rather  loud. 

After  the  banquit  we  stroled  to  the  concert 
Hall,  where  we  danced  to  the  merry  strains  of 
the  piano  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  mas- 
kuline  sect  we  took  turns  being  men  which  we 
didn't  mind  at  all  as  we  got  used  to  subtertutes 
in  the  war. 

One  of  the  freshies  said  the  other  day  that 
another  war  would  soon  be  on  with  America 
and  England  one  of  our  Seniers  is  an  amerikan 
and  though  she  is  of  a  very  noble  constitution 
I  expect  she  wouldn't  like  it.  Anyway  the 
freshie  that  said  it  isn't  a  very  good  judge  of 
currant  events. 

The  Seniors  have  a  pretty  good  time  hear. 
The  Alumnae  gave  them  a  costly  banquit  too 
because  when  they  stop  being  Seniors  they 
will  be  Alumnae  like  a  chicken  when  it  stops 
being  an  egg  besides  that  the  Seniors  can  proc- 
tor the  Freshies  whenever  they  want  to  they 
don't  seem  to  do  it  very  often  perhaps  because 
they're  afraid  they'd  urdge  us  to  desperation. 
I  heard  one  Freshie  say  the  other  day  in  a  some- 
what showing-off  tone  that  if  she  were  a  Senior 
she  would  make  the  rest  of  us  step  around  but 
we  said  that  if  she  was  a  Senior  we  wouldn't 
of  given  the  seniors  a  banquit.    The  end. 
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Iigttig  Aiuak? 


SPRING  PEve;? 

4. 


0  would  I  were  a  graduate, 

A  proud  young  baccalaureate; 
The  reason  why?     I  want  to  sing 
The  praises  of  the  verdant  Spring. 

But  being  just   an   under-grad, 
A  Freshie  too= — ('tis  just  a  fad) — , 
My  self-respect  I  cannot  bring 
To  rave  about  the  blooming  Spring. 

To  me  'tis  not  a  time  for  cheer, 
The  glad,  green  season  of  the  year; 

1  hide  away,  my  hands  I  wring. 
When  April  introduces  Spring. 

I  hide  behind  books,  pens,  black  tea, 
I  rise  at  six  to  drudgery, 
When   kindly  Winter   takes   to   wing, 
And  profs  begin  to  talk  of  Spring. 

0  when  I  am  a  graduate 
That  eminence  I'll  celebrate. 
And  spite  of  memories  that  cling, 
I'll  write  an  ode  to  gentle  Spring. 

BETTY  McGRATH,  2T2. 


The  moonbeams  softly  filter  through  the  case- 
ment o'er  my  head. 

And  fall,  like  golden  autumn  leaves  upon  my 
little  bed. 

The  hositiS  of  stars  come  gayly  out  and  nod  and 

wink  at  me, 
As  if  they  knew  I  thought  them  just  as  saucy 

as  could  be. 

The  gentle  west  wind  flutters  round  about  my 

muslin  shades. 
And  sighs  as  sweetly  for  me  here  as  in  cool 

forest  glades. 

The  nightingale  upon  the  bou^h  pours  forth  his 

heart 's  delight, 
In  one  glad,   glorious  melody,  bids  me  a  last 

"Goodnight-" 

I  lie  between  the  cool,  white  sheets,  and  half 

'twixt  sleep  and  dreams, 
I  wonder  why  this  world  is  not  much  happier 
.    than  it  s'eems. 

GRACE  ELSTON. 

"No  man  can  have  a  true  idea  of  right  un- 
til he  does  it;  any  genuine  reverence  for  it 
till  he  has  done  it  often  and  with  cost;  any 
peace  ineffable  in  it  until  he  does  it  always  and 
with  alacrity." 

*    *    * 

The  haughty  English  lord  was  endeavoring 
to  impress  his  importance  of  his  family  upon 
his  guide  in  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  eloquent  ges- 
ture, "my  ancestors  have  had  the  right  to  bear 
arms  for  the  last  two  hundred  years!" 

"Hoot,  mon,"  cried  the  Scot,  "my  ancestors 
have  had  the  right  to  bare  legs  for  the  last 
twa  thoosand  years!" 
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CALENDAR  1919-1920 


Oct.  1.— High  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Fa- 
culty Reception. 

Oct.  14. — Initiation  ceremonies.  Freshettes 
"rise  to  the  occasion."    Sophomore  class  party. 

Oct,  28. — Conferring  of  scholarships  and 
prizes.  Lecture  on  "Sociology"  by  Miss  Lily 
E.  F.  Barry. 

Oct.  30. — Organization  of  Sodality  of  Bless- 
ed Virgin  Mary.  An  able  executive  elected  for 
the  year.  Reception  of  members,  and  afternoon 
tea  for  Faculty. 

No.  1. — Autumn  Tea  at  Newman  Hall  given 
by  St.  Michael's  Alumni,  in  which  our  Fresh- 
ettes met  their  peers,  and  sad  memories  of  the 
Varsity-McGill  football  game  lingered. 

Nov.  9. — Inter- Class  Ddbate.  "Resolved 
that  social  life  is  detrimental  to  a  student.  Af- 
firmative upheld  by  Seniors,  negative  by  Sopho- 
mores.   Result,  negative  wins. 

Nov.  18. — Supper  at  the  "Crown  and  An- 
chor" in  the  Strand,  with  Goldsmith,  Garrick, 
John.son,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  Literary 
Club  of  176b.  Guests  suitably  disguised  as 
"creatures  of  the  authors'  brains." 

Dec.  5-10. — Sothern  and  Marlowe  at  the 
Grand  in  "Hamlet,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  and 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Memories  of  Sir 
Toby  "to  be  up  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  be- 
times." 

Dee.  9. — An  evening  with  the  Eighteenth 
Century  Drama,  in  which  the  "Bashful  Man" 
and  "Bob  Acres,"  not  to  mention  the  others, 
furnished  a  mirthful  evening  to  an  appreciative 
audience. 

Dec.  17.- — Lecture  on  "Books  and  Libraries 
in  the  Monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by 
Prof.  Maurice  de  Wulf,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  in  the  as- 
sembly Hall  of  St.  Michael's  College. 

Dec.  11.— Lecture,  "The  Modern  Theatre." 
William  Butler  Yeats  in  Hart  House  Theatre. 

Dec.  16. — Christmas  Term  Examinations  be- 
gin.   Sensation  of  warding  off  stars. 


Jan.  10. — Inter-Class  Debate.  "Resolved 
that  Trade  Unions  are  detrimental  to  a  coun- 
try." Question  thoroughly  discussed,  with  the 
result  that  negative  won  on  delivery.  Miss 
Marjory  Cray,  of  Negative,  elected  to  speak  for 
St.  Michael's  in  Inter-Collegiate  Debate  with 
McMaster. 

Jan.  23. — Foundress'  Day.  Reception  in 
honour  of  Rev  Mother  Pulcheria.  First  Year 
have  afternoon  tea  with  the  Matriculants,  our 
future  Freshettes.  Rest  of  college,  "Just  our 
luck!"    A  very  enjoyable  afternoon. 

Feb.  1. — ^Sunday  Class  Teas  inaugurated 
and  proved  successful.    May  we  continue  in  it ! 

Feb.  18. — Women's  Inter-Collegiate  Debat- 
ing Union.  St.  Michael's  vs.  McMaster.  Both 
sides  eloquent  and  subject  hotly  contested.  Sub- 
ject, "Resolved  that  Trade  Unions  are  Detri- 
mental." Result,  McMaster  for  the  negative, 
winners.  The  College  would  like  to  see  the 
affirmative  at  the  subject  win,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  variety. 

Feb.  22.— French  Club.  Salon  and  Tea. 
' '  Stella, ' '  a  French  play.  ' '  Te  Mule  du  Pape, ' ' 
story  by  Daudet,  presented,  while  a  French 
address  and  a  song,  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  closed  the 
entertainment.  During  the  evening  no  English 
was  spoken. 

Feb.  29. — First  lecture,  "Science  and  Reli- 
gion," by  Sir  Bertram,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  M.I.R.A.,  Professor  of  Au- 
thropology  at  St.  Michael's  College,  University 
of  Toronto,  in  the  Hall  of  St.  Joseph's  College. 

March  7. — 'Second  lecture  by  Sir  Bertram 
Windle  at  St.  Joseph's  College.  Subject,  "Sci- 
ence and  Religion."  Some  common  pitfalls. 

March  14. — Third  lecture  by  Sir  Bertram  at 
Loretto  Abbey  'College.  Reception  in  honour 
of  Sir  Bertram  and  Lady  Windle,  given  by  the 
students. 
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March  19. — Elections  of  officers  of  Women's 
Press  Club  of  Toronto  University.  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Cray  elected  Sec.-Treas. 

April  5. — Retreat  at  Newman  Hall  preached 
by  Rev.  J.  Handly,  C.S.P.  We  feel  sitrengthened 
for  exams. 

April  10. — Newman  Hall  elections.  Close 
contest  for  all  offices.  Frances  O'Brien  elected 
corresponding  Secretary. 

,  April  18. — ^Elections  to  Student  Council.  Re- 
sults :  Frances  O'Brien,  2T1,  President;  Helen 
MuUett,  2T1,  Secretary;  Bettie  McGrath,  2T2, 
Treasurer;  Kathleen  O'Connell,  2T1,  Anne 
Henry,  2T2,  Councillors. 

April  8." — Easter  week.    Graduates'  Reunion. 
Graduates  give  a  dinner  to  our  Seniors. 
Alumnae.    A  successful  party. 

April  20.— Banquet  to  Graduates  of  2T0.  An 
evening  of  mirth.  Songs  in  honour  of  gradu- 
ates said  to  be  better  than  ever.  We  wish  them 
luck. 

May  1. — Final  examinations  begin.  "Our 
dismal  scenes  we  needs  must  act  alone,"  with 
apologies  to  Juliet. 

May  18. — Tea  for  Matriculants  given  by 
First  Year.  A  large  number  attended  and  a 
pleasant  afternoon  was  spent  by  all. 

May  — . — Helen  Mullen's  engagement  an- 
nounced. 

May  25. — St.  Michael's  Year  Book  Staff 
Dinner  at  St.  Charles  and  Box  Party  at  "Roy- 
al."'     "The  end  of  a  perfect  year." 

March  24. — Fourth  lecture  by  Sir  Bertram 
Windle.  We  are  all  sorry  it  is  the  last,  but  hope 
for  more  in  the  future. 

March  22. — "Andromeda."  Latin  play  by 
Loretto  Classical  Club.  The  first  time  a  Latin 
play  has  been  given  by  any  of  the  colleges  of 
the  University.  Many  professors  attended.  Re- 
sult, University  in  awe  of  our  learning. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


LORETTO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness    EEV.  MOTHER  PULCHERIA. 

Hon.   President    M.    M.    MELANIE. 

Hon.  Vice-President MRS.    PRANK   McLAUGHLIN. 

President    MRS.   E.   P.   KELLY. 

First    Vice-President     MISS  DAISY  DORRIEN. 

Second  Vice-President    MISS  ELIZABETH  McCARRON 

Recording  Secretary   MRS.    FRANK    CAS  SIDY. 

Corresponding   Secretary    MRS.  STAFFORD  HIGGINS. 

Treasurer    MISS   SUSIE   RYAN. 

Convenor  of  House  Committee .    MRS.    A.   DOHERTY. 
Convenor  of  Entertainment  .  . .  .MRS.  HARRY  ROESLER. 

Convenor  of  Membership MISS    D.    McCARRON. 

Convenor  of  Press    MISS  FLORENCE  HARKINS. 


A  special  meeting  of  Loretto  Alumnae 
Executive  was  called  on  Sunday,  March  21, 
at  Loretto  Convent,  Brunswick  Ave.  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund Kelly  presided.  A  financial  report  was 
read  by  Miss  Susie  Ryan.  It  was  unanimously 
decided  to  hold  a  bridge  at  Loretto  Abbey  on 
Saturday,  April  17th.  The  College  girls  then 
invited  the  Executive  to  tea.  Frances  O'Brien, 
Gertrude  Walsh,  Frances  Redmond  and  Kath- 
leen Costello  received  the  guests.  The  tea- 
tables  were  artistically  arranged  with  shaded 
lights  and  floM^ers.     Miss  M.  Donnelly  poured 

tea,  assisted  by  a  bevy  of  pretty  college  girls. 

*  *     *     *     * 

Miss  Alice  McClelland,  an  active  Alumnae 
worker,  has  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Chapter  of  the  I.O.D.E.  We  wish  her 
every  success  in  her  new  office. 

»  tF  4p  Tf  W 

Among  the  graduates  at  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, Hamilton,  was  Lauretta  Moore,  a  former 
graduate  of  Loretto  Abbey.  We  learn  with 
delight  that  Lauretta  was  the  winner  of  Dr. 
Herbert  J.  Sullivan's  Medal  for  general  pro- 
ficiency. 

*  *     *     *     • 

Miss  Frances  Cassidy  is  leaving  shortly  for 
Spain,  where  she  intends  later  to  take  up  a 

course  in  interior  decorating. 

***** 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  M. 
P.  Byrnes  (Florence  Cox)  of  Collingwood,  on 
Feb.  12.  Our  sincere  sympathy  goes  out  to  her 
family  and  relatives. 
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The  members  of  Loretto  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation were  hostesses  at  a  Bridge  and  Euchre 
party  held  at  Loretto  Abbey  on  Saturday,  April 
17.  The  card-tables  were  arranged  in  the  spa- 
cious drawing-rooms.  The  members  were  de- 
lighted to  see  so  many  of  their  friends  present. 
Mrs.  Edmund  Kelly,  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  McCarron,  received  the 
guests.  The  card-ta'bles  were  in  charge  of  a 
committee  of  ladies,  Mrs.  Stafford  Higgins, 
Mrs.  Frank  Cassidy,  Mrs.  Harry  Roesler,  Miss 
Susie  Ryan,  Miss  Alma  Small,  Miss  Teresa 
Lalor.  The  buffet  tea-table,  which  was  laid  in 
the  auditorium,  was  lovely  with  spring  flowers. 
Mrs.  Lalor  and  Mrs,  Doane  poured  tea,  while 
the  tea-room  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Hynes,  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  Miss  D.  McCarron. 
•     *     •     « 

On  Sunday,  April  11,  the  Alumnae  Execu- 
tive held  a  meeting  at  Loretto  Day  School, 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Kelly  (former  First  Vice-President 
of  the  International  Federation  of  Catholic 
Alumnae)  gave  a  very  interesting  report  of 
her  recent  visit  to  St.  Louis,  as  delegate  of  the 
L.A.A.,  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Alumnae.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  presented  with 
a  silk  Union  Jack,  after  the  singing  of  "0 
Canada"  at  the  opening  meeting. 
***** 

Mrs.  Edmund  P.  Kelly,  President  of  our 
Association,  has  consented  to  represent  Loretto 
Alumnae  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  Boston  early  in  October, 

***** 

Miss  Daisy  Dorrien  was  appointed  to  re- 
present our  Alumnae  on  the  advertising  board 
of  the  I.F,C,A, 

***** 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  Loretto 
Alumnae  Association  was  held  on  April  13, 
at  Loretto  Abbey.  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins 
npoke  on  "Ireland  and  Canada,"  The  eminent 
speaker  was  introduced  by  Mrs,  Edmund  Kelly, 
Mrs.  James  Mallon  very  kindly  arranged  a 
splendid  musical  programme.  Selections  were 
given  by  Miss  Kathleen  Gorrie,  Mrs.  Hamil- 


ton Brown,  and  Master  Albert  Forrest.  After 
a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  tendered  by  Miss 
Mona  Clark  and  seconded  'by  Mrs.  Frank  Mc- 
Laughlin, tea  Avas  served  in  the  stately  old 
tlrawing-room.  The  tea-table  was  dainty  and 
attractive  with  its  basket  of  lovely  rose  carna- 
tions— quite  a  spring-like  touch  being  added 
by  sweet  peas  and  pussy  willow\  Mrs.  Charles 
McKenna  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Doyle  poured  tea. 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Stafford  Higgins  and  the 
Misses  Irene  Finn,  Gertrude  Kelly,  Elizabeth 
McCarron,  Dorothy  DeVaney,  Mona  Clark. 
Winnifred  Prendergast,  Kathleen  Harkins, 
Susie  Ryan. 

Mrs.  John  Maloney  (a  former  President  of 
Loretto  Alumnae)  and  her  daughter,  Ethel, 
have  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
They  visited  Denver  and  spent  some  time  in 
Chicago  with  Mrs.  Maloney 's  sister. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  sorrow  on 
the  death  of  Mr,  Fred,  J,  Harris,  who  died  on 
Saturday,  April  10,  at  his  home  in  Hamilton. 
Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  his  family  in 
their  bereavement. 


We  extend  our  congratulations  to  our  for- 
mer school-mate,  Mrs.  Charles  Towner  (Claire 
McCool)  on  the  birth  of  her  baby  daughter, 
Kathleen  Geraldine.  Mrs.  Towner  is  at  present 
living  in  Talbot,  Alberta, 

Mrs,  R,  B,  0 'Sullivan  (Marion  Chapin)  has 
been  staying  at  Loretto,  Brunswick  Ave,,  for 
some  months.  During  the  war  period  she  was 
assistant  secretary  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society  in  England,  The  Society,  be- 
sides caring  for  sailors-  who  had  been  tor- 
pedoed, devoted  its  energies  to  the  raising  of 
funds  for  the  building  of  a  memorial  hostel  in 
the  Port  of  London,  to  benefit  the  men  of  both 
sea-services.  Mrs,  0 'Sullivan  is  studying  sing- 
ing with  Mr,  E,  W,  Schuch,  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  she  won  a  gold  medal  for  voice  cul- 
ture at  Loretto  Abbey  some  years  ago. 
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We   are   Canadian   Ager.ts    for 
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in  Pan 
"               *•             in  Tubes 
"               "       in  Dry  Cakes 

The  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  limited 

215  Victoria  St,     :     :     TORONTO 
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LIMITED 
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Diamond   Merchants 
and  Silversmiths 

A  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 
CLASS  AND  SCHOOL  PINS 

«DOD   WRITERS   USE 

SPROTT'S  PENS 

They    write    smoothly    and  Irst  longer  than  other  niba 
They    are    no    more    expensi/e     than     inferior     grades. 


BE  SATISFIED  ONLY  WITH  THE  BEST 
COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

383  Church  Street,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


the  angel  who  guards  tlie  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
transmits,  Truth  from  its  Divine  Source.  On 
the  left,  the  Archangel  Michael,  a  special  pa- 
tron of  the  Institute,  thrusts  down  the  Dragon 
whose  craft  first  made  man's  vain  desire  for 
knowledge  the  instrument  of  his  undoing. 


>—<i»*  ^- 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 

The  symbolism  of  our  cover  design  may  not 
be  at  once  apparent,  therefore  a  word  or  two 
of  explanation  will  not  be  amiss. 

Under  the  Rainbow,  symbol  of  hope,  stands 
Our  Lady,  presenting  her  Divine  Child  the 
Source  of  Wisdom.  As  Mistress  of  the  World, 
she  stands  upon  the  globe,  on  which  are  dis- 
played the  arms  of  the  Institute  of  Mary.  On 
the  right  is  seated  a  student,  to  whom  Jophiel, 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

"The  Grey  Nuns  in  the  Far  North,"  by  Rev. 
P.Duchaussois,  O.M.I.,  Toronto,  McClelland  and 
Stewart.     ($2.50). 

A  more  fascinating  and  inspiring  sketch 
than  this,  in  which  the  author  relates  some  of 
the  heroic  labours  and  achievements  of  the 
Grey  Nuns  in  the  Far  North,  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.  The  merest  record  of  their  deeds 
furnishes  material  for  a  great  national  and  re- 
ligious epic.  The  style  is  simple  and  direct. 
Quite  truly,  as  the  author  says  in  his  prefatory 
letter,  "This  book  does  not  tell  all.  There  is 
only  one  book  in  which  all  is  told,  the  Book  of 
Life." 

A  zeal  capable  of  moving  scores  of  women, 
most  of  them  young  and  inexperienced,  reared 
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amid  the  refinements  and  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  to  dare  the  perils  and  hardships  of  pioneer 
life  in  this  ice-bound  region,  almost  challenges 
belief,  and  is  quite  beyond  all  praise. 

The  book  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  the  Foundress  of  the  Grey  Nuns 
in  Montreal,  Madame  D'Youville.  The  In- 
dian Missions  along  the  Red  and  Mackenzie 
Rivers,  at  Fort  Providence,  Lake  Athabasca, 
and  Great  Slave  Lake,  are  graphically  given. 
Every  conceivable  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
these  intrepid  pioneer  apostles,  and  countless 
souls  were  brought  to  God  and  His  Church 
through  their  heroism. 


"St.  Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Rev.  Denis  Lynch, 
S.J.,  New  York,  Benziger  Bros.  ($2.50). 

The    wonderful    character    and    destiny    of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  so  long  canonized  in  the  hearts 
of  her  admirers,  and  but  a  few  short  days  ago, 
dignified  by  the  title  of  Saint,  by  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  has  afforded  inspiration 
to  the  pens  of  many  biographers  of  renown. 
De  Quincy,  Lang,  Clemens,  Quicherat  and  Fa- 
ther Vaughan  are  some  of  these.     The  present 
author  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  an  accurate, 
and   profoundly  interesting  history     of     the 
period  as  well  as  of  the  Maid,  founded    upon 
reliable  documents,  the  evident  result  of  pains- 
taking research.     Yet  in  his  hands  the  story 
loses     nothing   of  its   romantic   interest.     Its 
spiritual  excellence  is,  on  the  contrary,  height- 
ened by  the  support  of  such  weighty  evidence 
as  he  brings  to  bear  upon  each  particular  in- 
stance.    The  volume  is  admirably  illustrated 
with   half-tones  from   the   best  works  of  art, 
both  in  sculpture  and  painting,  and  is  beau- 
tifully bound  and  printed.     A  more  generally 
satisfactory  life  of  the  new  Saint  Joan  does 
not  exist. 
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JUBILEE    OF   ARCHBISHOP    NEIL    McNEIL 

Written  for  The  Rainbow  by  Reverend  J.  P.  Treacy,  D.D.,  Toronto 


On  the  20th  of  Oetobea',  1920,  the  Catholic 
people  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto  mil  cele- 
brate the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  episcopal  con- 
secration of  the  Mos't  Reve're'nd  Neil  McNeil, 
Archbishop  of  Toronto,  M^ho  was  elevated  to 
the  episcopacy  on  the  20th  October,  1895.  His 
first  See  was  St.  George's  Church,  Newfound- 
land, whence  he  was  tranisferred  to  Vancouver 
and  ra'sed  to  the  Archieniseopal  dignity,  Feb. 
11th,  1910.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Toronto  April  10th,  1912,  since  when 
he  has  reigned  wisiely  and  lovingly  in  thie 
midst  of  a  grateful  and  affectionate  priesthood 
and  laity. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
Archbishop  is  known  as  a  popular  man.  He 
shrinks  from  popularity  and  avoid.s  as  much 
as  possible  those  public  occasions  in  the  life 
of  a  prominent  churchman  that  might  serve 
as  a  pretext  for  popularity:  but  he  cannot 
prevent  bis  'priests  and  people  from  testify- 
ing to  the  love  and  reverence  in  which  they 
hold  him,  nor  can  he  sdence  the  expression 
of  esteem  which  his  Protestant  fellow  country- 
men have  voiced  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
pablic  press,  in  gi*ateful  recognition  for  his 
service  as  a  Canadian  citizen. 

As  the  head  of  the  most  important  Arch- 
diooesie  of  Ontario,  Archbishop  McNeil  had 
been  given  many  opportunities  for  religious 
service  and  for  soeial  betterment  amongst  the 
flock  entrusted  to  his  pastoral  care.  That 
there  was  room  for  .spiritual  improvement  was 


evident.  That  there  were  valley's  to  be  ex- 
alted, mountains  and  hills  to  be  made  low, 
crooked  things  to  be  made  straight  and  rough 
ways  to  be  made  plain,  was  manifest.  It  was 
part  of  the  day's  work.  It  Avas  a  concomitant 
duty  of  the  otTIee.  That  there  was  a  leakage 
due  to  lack  of  organization  and  to  a  need  of 
more  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  growing 
problem  of  a  large  foreign  population  in  our 
midst,  was  not  self-evident  except  to  a  few; 
but  Avhen  the  facts  were  brought  home  to  all, 
the  sacrifices  of  anxiety,  labor,  and  money 
which  followed  were  welcomed  by  the  Catholics 
of  the  Archdiocese  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
great  and  holy  zeal  of  the  chief  pastor.  A 
great  German  moralist  has  said  that  "the 
whole  hygienii,'  of  the  soul  is  in  knoAving  how 
to  will  things  and  in  doing  things  of  duty." 

The  personal  application  of  this  principle 
to  the  subject  of  our  study  has  been  more  than 
vindieated  by  the  numbers  of  parisihes  he  has 
established,  the  religious  communities  of  men 
and  women  lie  has  brought  to  the  diocese,  and 
the  different  institutions  and  organizations 
which  have  sprung  up  as  the  result  of  his  pa- 
tronage and  encouragement. 

The  Fathers  of  Miercy  were  brought  to  St. 
Agnes'  Church,  Toronto,  to  ministier  to  the 
Italian  population.  St.  Clement's  church,  on 
Dufferin  St.,  was  selected  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; St.  Clare's,  Holy  Name,  Corpus  Christi, 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  Joan  of  Arc,  Mount  St. 
Louis,  Victoria  Harbor,  St.  Josaphat  parish  for 
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Ruthenians,  the  Nativity  Church  for  the  Polish 
people,  who  have  still  aiiiotheir  church  in  St. 
Catharines;  the  churches  at  Welland  are  all 
parts  of  the  same  spiritual  energy. 

Of  th'e  sisterhoods  we  might  mentiion  tbe 
Sisters  of  St.  Martha,  who  look  after  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  St.  Augustine's  Semin- 
ary; the  Sisters  of  Misserioorde  (Montreal) 
who  are  in  charge  of  St.  Mary's  Maternity  Hos- 
pital, Jarvis  St. ;  the  Carmelite  Sisters  of  the 
Divinie  Heart,  Toronto,  and  Merritto)i,  who 
look  afticr  the  ipoor  children  of  foreign  par- 
ents, as  those  who  were  needed  to  do  a  diffi- 
cult work  in  the  diocese.  The  Paulist  Fathers 
were  introdueed  into  the  diocesle  and  given 
charge  of  Newman  Hall  for  thie  spiritual 
direction  of  the  Catholic  students  who  attend 
Toronto  University;  they  are  also  in  charge  of 
St.  Peter's  parish,  where  their  ministrations 
are  appreciated  not  only  by  Catholics,  but  by 
those  outside  the  Church, 

The  Christian  Brothers,  under  the  protect- 
ing aegis  of  Archbishop  McNeil,  have  launch- 
ed out  in  many  directions.  A  novitiate,  a  long- 
felt  Avant,  has  befen  established  at  Aurora,  a 
scholasticate  in  Toronto,  residences  at  Ben- 
ildus  Hall,  Jarvis  street,  and  St.  Joseph 
street  and  Spencer  avenue,  Toronto,  have 
been  procured,  in  keeping  with  the  dig- 
nity and  self  sacrifices  of  these  holy  chil- 
dren of  the  great  teacher  St.  John  Baptist  de 
la  Salle.,  St,  Michael's  Hospital  has  received 
the  addition  of  a  fully  equipped  nurses'  home. 
A  Novitiate  for  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  a 
large  and  commodious  building  used  as  a  resi- 
denee  for  100  Sisters  and  Postulants,  as  well 
as  for  a  kindergarten  for  girls,  has  been  erect- 
ed on  the  Kingston  Road.  A  new  High  School 
on  Jarvis  street,  under  the  direction  of  the 
good  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  looks  after  tbe 
higher  education  of  girls. 

'The  Ladies  of  Loiretto  have  a  s'plendid, 
fully  equipped  college  on  Brunswick  Ave., 
which  is  affiliated  wdth  Toronto  University,  in 
which  regular  courses,  leading  to  degrees,  are 
given,  and  where  every  advantage  is  afforded 
for  day-students  who  are  taking  University, 
Departmental  and  Commercial  oourses. 


A  ne"v\'  Convent  is  established  in  St. 
Cecilia's  parish  at  tliei  corner  of  Anette  and 
Law  streets,  where  the  Loretto  Sis)ters  in  charge 
of  St.  .James'  and  St.  Ceeilia's  Schools,  will 
have  a  ■west-end  residence. 

The  organization  of  different  summer  camps 
for  Seminarians,  as  w'ell  as  for  boys  and  girls, 
under  competent  Catholic  control;  the  Federa- 
tion of  Catholic  Teachers  and  of  Catholic  wo- 
men of  different  societies  for  the  purposie 
of  more  efficient  soeial  service  and  better  team 
work,  are  all  due  to  the  Archbishop's  direction. 

Thie  mentality  of  a  man  is  best  expressed 
by  the  works  of  a  man's  hand,  which  will 
show  the  uprightness  of  conscience,  the 
strength  of  will,  and  the  kindness  of  heart. 
The  galaxy  of  institutions  which  the  Arch- 
bishop has  founded,  or  organized  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Toronto,  is  the  best  tribute  to  his  char- 
acter. The  social,  economic  and  religious  con- 
ditions of  his  flock  owe  him  much  which  even 
dutiful  appreciation  cannot  repay,  A  teacher 
himself  in  the  early  days  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  College,  Antigonisih,  he  learned  the 
necessity  of  a  just  combination  of  Christian 
pedagogy  and  Catholic  scholarship. 

Having  obtained  his  university  degrees  in 
Philosophy  and  Theology  at  the  Propaganda,  he 
realized  that  this  equipment  must  be  supple- 
mented by  a  constant  study  of  Catholic  science 
in  all  its  branches,  and  more  especially  in  its 
practical  application  to  humian  needs  and  as- 
pirations. It  was  this  feajtunre  which  distin- 
guished the  great  Pontiff,  Leo.  XIII.,  whose 
Encyclical  on  Capital  and  Labour  is  the  last 
word  in  Social  Economy,  It  was  the  practical 
religiosity  of  the  Gospel  which  appealed  to  the 
Pontiff's  great  friend,  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Von  Kettler,  m4io  preached  the  religious  so- 
cialism of  the  Catholic  Church. 

These  men  were  priests  of  God  in  the 
'Strictest  sense  of  tli-e  word.  Their  standards 
throughout  life  were  priestly  and  Christ-like, 
but  they  could  and  did  come  dovm  from  the 
altar  to  hearken  to  the  cries  of  a  suffering  peo- 
ple', and  Yeronica-likc,  to  wipe  away  the  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  an  afflicted  humanity.  Thei^e 
were  the  models  which  the  Archbishop  would 
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follow.  He,  too,  would  redress  the  social  and 
economic  evils  of  the  day  by  an  appeal  to  the 
larger  jusitice  and  fuller  brotherhood  of  the 
GrO'spel.  Hence  the  organization  of  Catholic 
Sociology,  of  the  Big  Brother  and  the  Big 
Sister  movements  in  the  Diocese  which  find 
their  outlet  in  the  many  activities  of  our  Ca- 
tholic charities. 

The  scholastics,  following  St.  Thomas,  had 
an  old  sajing  tha;t  ''Omne  Trinum  est  perfec- 
tum."  Every  throe  is  perfect.  Or  it  might 
be  rendered  backwards,  ''Ever^^  perfection  is 
Triune.'"  The  Trinity  Ik  in  Three  Persons. 
The  Theological  virtues  are  three.  The  family 
which  is  the  foundation  oif  all  life  in  educa- 
tion, in  the  State  and  in  Religion  is  comprised 
in  the  father,  mother  and  child.  The  compass 
of  Archbishop  McNeil's  activities  extends  to 
three  important  and  radical  subjects  which 
would  solve  moist,  if  not  all,  of  tlie  economic 
and  social  evils  of  the  day.  They  are  Religion, 
Education,  and  Sociologj.  His  Grace  would 
much  prefer  the  v-^ord  'Socialism,"  but  he  may 
not  use  it,  for,  like  the  many  examples  in 
Grimm's  Law,  it  hias  been  usurped  to  signify 
something  very  different  from  its  original 
meaning.  He  does  not  believe  that  Catholics 
are  specially  predestined  to  be  hewers  of  wood 
and  drafwers  of  water.  As  a  good  Catholic 
he  concedes  that  ''the  poor  we  shall  have  al- 
ways with  us,"  but  he  would  question  the  lo- 
gical rele^'-ancy  of  the  text  to  the  appalling  con- 
ditions of  modern  industrialism.  In  his  ad- 
dress to  his  clergy,  besides  recommending  the 
us'ual  classics  on  the  economic  questions  of  the 
day,  he  insists  on  closer  union  with  all  ranks 
of  labor,  a  more  sympathetic  insight  into  their 
mlaterial  grievanc^es,  a  better  knowledgl)'  of 
Labor  legislation,  that  the  Church  miay  bring 
home  to  the  Workers  tlie  divine  message  and 
healing  of  the  Gospel. 

All  social  and  economic  remedies  need  the 
guidanKije  of  relilgion  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Archbishop  would  have  us 
go  back  to  the  apostolic  epoeh,  when  the  mul- 
titude of  believers  were  of  one  mind  and  heart 
and  "had  all  things  in  commion."  He  insists 
on  the  stewardship  of  earthly  goods,  not  on 


a'bsolute  ownership.  If  men  will  but  think 
in  terms  of  consecrated  Christian  stewardship, 
but  little  of  the  economic  question  will  be  left 
unsolved,  for  the  privileges  of  Capital  are 
equally  affected  with  the  duties  of  Labor. 
The  stcAVardship  of  frugal  wages  implies  the 
stewardship  of  one  hundred  per  eent.  honest 
labor. 

Over  and  over  again  in  his  public  utter- 
ances he  insists  that  Education  mtist  accom- 
pany Religion  in  obviating  the  evils  of  the  day. 
A  greater  appreciation  must  be  conceived  of  the 
work  done  in  Universities,  High  Schools  and 
Technical  Schools,  for  the  moulding  of  char- 
acter, in  the  form<aiion  of  skilled  workers,  and 
thereby  supplying  sieientific  miethods  of  econo- 
mic emancipation.  "Trained  minds  and  train- 
ed hands"  might  he  regarded  as  Archbishop 
McNeil's  motto.  Co-ordination  and  graduation 
are  necessary  in  Catholic  edueation.  Catholic 
primary  schools  are  only  the  proveribial  half- 
loaf.  There  was  a  time  when  coritinuation 
classes  were  obviously  recognized.  This  is  not 
so  now.  Regulations,  not  laws,  are  respon- 
sible for  their  discontinuance.  We  need  Ca- 
tholic continuation  classics.  Catholic  High 
Schools,  and  University  training  to  produce 
trained  workmen  and  trained  lay  leaders  in 
Catholic  thought  and  action.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  be  thoroughly  im'bued  with  the  ideals 
received  through  Catholic  edueation  and  be 
loyal  to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is 
quite  conceiva'ble  that  our  Canadian  autonomy, 
perfected  as  it  is  'by  the  saci^ifices  of  our  own 
Catholic  people  in  this  fair  Dominion,  need  not 
be  impaired  by  Catholic  schools.  National 
unity  in  S'AA'itzerland  or  in  Germany  (as  is 
evident  by  the  Great  War)  is  not  so  impaired, 
despite  like  divergencies  in  lieligion  and  edu- 
eation. And  further,  if  iCanadian  Catliolic  pa- 
triotism does  not  smack  of  the  extreme  fana- 
ticism of  those  who  make  of  their  God  the 
JuJu  of  the  tribe,  nevertheliess  it  is  sincere 
and  unalloyed. 

These  principles  must  be  inculcated  in  the 
family.  Nowadays  family  life  is  disrupted. 
It  is  no  longer  the  nursery  whene  Religion,  Edu- 
cation and  Christian  Charity  are  to  be  incul- 
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cated  by  word  and  example.  The  Archbishoip 
claims,  and  Justly  so,  that  the  serious  inroads 
which  have  been  madie  in  tJie  family  org'aniza- 
tion  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  family  life 
be  brought  back  to  its  normal  condition  be- 


fore Religion,  Edutation  and  Catholic  Socio- 
loj^y  can  adequately  play  their  exalted  parts 
in  the  serious  work  of  the  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  human  society  in  the  Dominion 
oi  Canada. 


'"'^H^^^^ 


UNPOPULARITY    AND   GREATNESS 


GREAT  men  are  never  recognized  in  their 
day.  They  are  neglected  and  scorned,  in- 
stead of  encouraged  and  supported  when 
they  try  to  uplift  mankind.  The  more  sublime 
the  object  of  their  mission  the  more  ardently 
they  are  condemned.  The  whole  world  rose 
in  a  conspiracy  to  crucify  Christ  because  He 
taught  the  highest  truths.  The  few  who  be- 
lieved and  followed  His  teaching  were  perse- 
cuted and  put  to  death.  How  those  Romans 
who  amused  themselves  in  torturing  the  Chris- 
tians would  have  laughed  had  someone  foretold 
what  Christianity  has  done  for  the  world! 
Truth  in  any  form,  whether  it  be  in  religion, 
science,  art  or  literature,  is  not  popular ;  and 
to  be  a  lover  of  it  is  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  world.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  one 
men  who  tried  Socrates,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  voted  against  him,  and  forced  him 
to  drink  the  hemlock.  His  greatest  crime  was 
that  he  loved  wisdom,  and  tried  to  improve 
others  by  showing  them  their  faults.  Shake- 
speare was  dead  many  years  before  he  was 
known  as  the  supreme  portrayer  of  human  na- 
ture. So  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history 
that  his  existence  is  almost  mythical.  Columbus 
was  insulted  and  jeered  at  because  he  was  in- 
tellectually superior  to  the  men  of  his  time; 
and  even  after  he  had  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, they  bound  him  with  chains  and  he  died 
broken-hearted.  The  country  which  he  dis- 
covered was  not  named  after  him ;  it  was  named 
after  an  adventurer.  But  none  of  these  l0s- 
nons  of  history  have  taught  the  world  any  re- 
spect for  genius.  When  R'-bert  Fulton  per- 
fected the  steamboat,  wliicJi  has  revolutionized 


the  commerce  of  the  world,  he  met  with  nothing 
but  abuse  and  taunt.  "Fulton's  Folly  '  be- 
came a  by-word.  When  De  Witt  Clinton  pro- 
posed the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal,  his  project 
was  ridiculed  as  "Clinton's  Ditch." 

Popular  feeling  has  not  changed  since  then. 
We  continue  to  denounce  as  narrow-minded 
and  unprogressive  anyone  who  dares  to  think 
above  the  common  thought. 

On  the  other  hand  the  greatest  hypocrite 
and  scoundrel  can  get  a  crowd  to  listen  to  his 
false  teaching  and  to  applaud  him  with  con- 
vulsive enthusiasm.  They  give  their  pocket- 
books  to  him  almost  as  willingly  as  they  sub- 
mit their  hearts  and  souls  to  his  guidance.  They 
are  warned  of  his  fraudulent  methods  and  un- 
sound doctrines,  but  they  are  deaf  to  warnings 
for  he  is  their  popular  idol.  It  is  easy  for  a 
man  to  win  fame.  If  he  give  vast  sums  of  money 
to  what  is  called  "charity,"  or  endow  universi- 
ties and  libraries,  his  name  is  noised  about  and 
his  fame  heard  around  the  world.  He  may 
have  crushed  out  the  lives  of  hundreds  in  the 
making  of  his  fortune,  but  that  cloud  is  kept 
in  the  background.  An  artist,  who  wants  to 
be  a  favourite  of  the  public,  succeeds  in  so  far 
as  he  distorts  the  truth  both  in  form  and  colour. 
He  may  live  in  luxury  where  a  Raphael  would 
die  of  want.  The  same  is  true  of  music  as  of 
art,  for  the  "jazz"  has  a  thousand  patronsi  to 
the  one  classical  student.  The  dramatist 
knows  that  his  play  will  not  draw  the  crowd 
if  he  makes  people  think,  so  he  appeals  to  the 
imagination  only,  and  depicts  crime  in  order 
to  glorify  it  instead  of  to  show  its  vindication 
by  justice.    The  height  of  the  literary  cravings 
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of  the  majority  is  represented  by  newspapers, 
magazines  and  the  "six  best  sellers,"  if  it  be 
not  a  literary  sacrilege  to  class  these  things 
under  literature.  But  anyone  who  produces 
a  work  worthy  of  attention  will  be  rewarded 
by  indifference  and  neglect.  Popular  opinion 
gives  no  incentive  to  higher  achievement ;  it 
stifles  thought  and  gives  a  death-blow  to  genius. 
Periods  of  history  that  are  remarkable  for 
their  progress  are  regarded  by  most  people  as 
backward.  "Dark  Ages"  has  been  so  univer- 
sally applied  to  the  Middle  Ages  that  it  sounds 
paradoxical  to  say  that  they  were  among  the 
brightest.  The  harmony  between  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  produced  an  almost  ideal  state. 
It  was  the  age  of  the  founding  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  every  university  received  its  charter 
from  the  Pope.  Kings  were  deposed  when  they 
exceeded  their  rights  and  the  Pope  had  the 
power  to  release  subjects  from  allegiance  to 
them.  The  Magna  Charta  was  won  from  King 
John  under  the  leadership  of  a  bishop.  The 
guilds  were  under  the  control  of  the  Church. 
The  V70rk  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  guilds  was 
more  creative  than  mechanical;  it  was  more  of 
a  joy  than  a  drudgery.  The  miracle  and  mys- 
tery plays  given  by  members  of  the  guilds 
formed  their  social  life  and  were  of  great  spir- 
itual significance  to  them.  The  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  this  period  has  never  been  equalled 
either  before  or  since,  and  it  is  used  as  our 
model  still  in  our  best  buildings.  The  oeauty 
of  the  stained  glass  window  was  so  unusual 
that  it  cannot  be  imitated.  Yeats,  the  Irish 
poe*-,  has  said  that  nothing  sliould  be  made  that 
does  not  combine  beauty  and  use.  In  no  period 
of  history  were  these  two  so  successfully  com- 
bined as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Reformation, 
which  followed,  is  considered  the  age  of  eman- 
cipation and  enlightenment.  Instead  of  liberty 
it  gave  license.  Monasteries  and  universities 
were  sacked  and  their  works  of  art  destroyed. 
No  great  literature  was  produced  for  years 
afterwards.  Society  was  in  a  turmoil  and 
honest  men  became  thieves.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  monks  every  vestage  of  civilization- 
would  have  disappeared.  Yet  the  Reformation 
was  a  popular  movement,  for  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  embraced  its  teachings. 


In  America  it  is  commonly  understood  that 
the  Spanish  colonization  is  a  blot  on  our  coun- 
try. Opposed  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  founded  the  universities  of  Lima  and 
Mexico,  one  hundred  years  before  the  Protes- 
tants in  New  England  founded  any.  They  ab- 
sorbed the  Indian  in  their  civilization  and  edu- 
cated him  instead  of  exterminating  him  as  the 
English  did.  The  advance  made  in  the  science 
of  medicine  was  so  extraordinary  that  their 
books  are  still  used  for  reference.  In  spite  of 
their  progress  in  education  they  are  called  a 
menace  to  civilization. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  none  have 
held  a  higher  place  than  the  Jews  and  the 
Irish.  Because  they  had  an  element  of  great- 
ness in  them,  they  have  been  objects  of  public 
scorn  and  ridicule.-  The  Romans  who  were 
masters  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  Christ,  re- 
garded the  Jews  as  a  narrow,  mean-spirited 
people.  But  even  so,  our  salvation  came 
through  the  Jews,  not  through  the  Romans. 
After  Christianity  w^s  adopted,  the  Jews  were 
pushed  into  a  corner  of  the  earth,  but  from 
that  corner  they  have  become  the  bankers  of 
the  world  and  the  kings  of  commerce.  The 
Irish  have  been  bound  by  the  triple  chain  of 
slavery,  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  then  ac- 
cused, by  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes,  of 
being  discontented,  opposed  to  learning  and 
thriftless.  Their  land  was  confiscated  and 
every  diabolical  device  invented  to  extermin- 
ate them.  The  pure  hearts  and  unbroken 
spirits  which  they  preserved  through  seven 
hundred  years  of  trial,  that  seemed  too  great 
for  the  power  of  man  to  endure,  are  sufficient 
proofs  of  their  greatness.  Had  they  been  of  a 
lower  nature  they  would  have  been  reduced  to 
a  state  of  savagery ;  but  suffering  chastens  pure 
natures,  wliile  it  degrades  low  ones.  Carlyle 
says  "A  man's  religion  is  the  chief  fact  in  re- 
gard to  him."  It  is  religion,  not  knowledge, 
that  forms  character,  and  it  is  the  faith  of  the 
Irish  that  has  made  them  great.  When  Europe 
was  overrun  by  barbarians  Ireland  was  the 
home  of  learning;  whenever  a  scholar  set  out 
from  Europe,  he  turned  towards  Ireland  as  a 
matter  of  course.  At  one  time  the  University 
of  Armagh  had  five   thousand   students,   and 
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Kildare  had  fifteen  hundred.  Art  was  so 
highly  developed  that  Cambrensis,  an  avowed 
Englishman,  was  forced  to  admit  it  looked 
more  like  the  work  of  angels  than  of  men.  Ire- 
land was  the  bridge  between  barbarism  and 
civilization,  Irish  culture  influenced  all  Europe. 
The  University  of  Paris  was  founded  by  an 
Irishman,  and  universities  were  founded  by 
Columba  and  his  monks  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land thirty-four  years  before  St.  Augustine 
landed  in  England.  Irish  monks  founded  fif- 
teen monasteries  in  Bavaria,  fifteen  in  Helvetia, 
thirteen  in  Scotland,  twelve  in  England,  twelve 
in  America,  ten  in  Alsatia,  seven  in  Lorraine, 
and  seven  in  France.  Ireland  igave  Germany 
one  hundred  and  fifty  saints,  forty-five  to 
France,  thirty  to  Belgium,  thirteen  to  Italy 
and  eight  to  Norway  and  Iceland.  This  is  the 
nation  whose  intelligence  is  rated  so  low  that 
its  people  are  held  in  slavery. 

People,  ages  or  nations  that  contribute  most 
to  the  civilization  of  mankind,  are  forced  to 
bear  a  double  burden.  They  must  stand  the 
attacks  and  calumnies  that  are  levelled  at 
them,  and  they  must  work  towards  the  goal  of 
their  ambition.  The  world  has  no  regard  for 
anything  but  results,  and  great  things  are  not 
gained  in  a  day.  ''Art  is  long  and  time  is 
fleeting." 

The  multitude  are  like  children-— they  are 
only  attracted  by  noise  and  sound.  Those  that 
venture  to  lead  them  higher  must  be  brave  in- 
deed. So  we  find  the  supernatural  element 
predominant  in  those  that  have  defied  popular 
opinion  and  kept  man  from  losing  sight  of  the 
divinity  that  is  in  him. 

ROSE  McGUIRE. 

Loretto  Abbey. 


Grave  on  thy  heart  each  post  "red-letter  day"; 

Forget  not  all  the  sunshine  of  the  way 

By  which  the  Lord  hath  led  thee;  answered 

■  prayer^, 
And   joys   unasked,   strange"   blessing,s,    lifted 

cares. 
Grand  promise-echoes!    Thus  thy  life  shall  be 
One  record  of  Ris  love  and  faithfulness  to  thee. 


Thou  art  a  promise,  hanging  high 
Across    the    recent   f.ame-siwept   sky, 

That  peace  shall  comie,  whate'er  betide, 
When  thunders  rock,  and  tempests  ride. 

Thou'rt  like  a  ribbon,   bright  and  fair. 
With  colours  strung  from  angel's  hair. 

Thou  art  earth's  tender  trilogy 
Of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity. 

J.  CORSON  MILLER,  in  Catholic  World. 


The  Wealthy  Cannot  Escape  Publicity,    It 

is  almost  impossible  to  have  great  riches  and 
remain  in  obscurity.  Magazines  seem  to  vie 
mth  newspapers  in  seeking  after  the  wealthy 
and  giving  to  the  public  the  minutest  details 
of  their  lives.  Pictures  in  as  many  different 
poses  as  the  number  of  their  millions,  are 
usually  added  as  if  to  make  sure  the  article 
will  not  be  overlooked.  Whether  this  wealthy 
class  stay  at  home  or  go  abroad;  whether  they 
are  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  we  are  told 
about  it  in  the  newspaper  columns.  It  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  they  give  their 
time  to  sports  and  social  activities,  or  to  the 
study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  they  will  get  a  liberal  space  in  the  re- 
porter's account,  for  money  is  his  lodestone. 
Their  opinion,  whether  they  are  capable  of  giv- 
ing one  or  not,  is  sought,  and  they  are  quoted 
in  magazines  as  authorities  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects from  religion  to  diatetics.  Should  they  do 
anything  specially  noteworthy  or  notorious,  the 
history  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  is  put  be- 
fore us  until  we  know  it  l3y  heart ;  and  to  insure 
further  publicity,  the  "movies"  will  show  them 
in  the  act.  Publicity  haunts  those  who  have 
money  and  magnifies  the  importance  of  all  their 
actions. 
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GOLDEN  GUINEAS,  SILVER  SPOONS,  AND 

CHINA   DISHES 


WHEN  Emily  and  I  were  very  little  girls 
we  had  a  school  friend  whose  name  was 
Annie.  Annie's  things,  we  thought,  were 
always  a  little  more  desiralsle  than  ours  were ; 
I  think  she  had  some  subtle  way  of  impressing 
the  idea  upon  us  herself.  She  had  wide,  lacy 
frills  on  her  petticoats  when  we  had  only  very 
narrow  embroidery  edges.  From  her  grown-up 
sisters  she  acquired  fur  gauntlets  when  we  were 
wearing  black  mittens,  and,  from  the  same 
source,  learned  wonderful  words  which  were  of 
great  advantage  to  her  on  the  days  we  had 
quarreled.  (It  is  most  discomfiting  to  be  told 
that  you  are  deceitful  or  conceited,  when  you 
don't  know  what  the  word  means — it  takes 
your  'breath  away,  and  j'our  enemy  has  made 
another  thrust  before  you  get  it  back  again). 
One  thing  about  Annie,  which  was  at  once  an 
advantage  and  the  reverse,  was  that  she  was 
undeniably  stout.  On  hot  days  I  used  to  for- 
get my  lessons  longing  for  beautiful  beads  of 
perspiration  to  come  and  stand  out  on  my  fore- 
head as  they  did  on  hers — that  was  the  advant- 
age; but  the  disadvantage  was  that  we  had 
found  a  beautiful  word  in  the  dictionary  which 
meant  "fat'';  after  that  when  Annie  called  us 
deceitful  we  called  her  ''adipose,"  and  she 
could  not  call  us  skinny,  because  we  were  only 
medium. 

One  day  Annie,  running  to  overtake  us  as 
we  came  from  school,  called : 

''Ma's  away,  and  I'm  going  to  Grandma's 
to  sleep  to-night,  but  I'll  leave  my  books  at 
your  house. ' ' 

We  both  answered : 

"All  right." 

But  Avithout  waiting  for  our  assent,  she  con- 
tinued : 

"And  I'll  stay  to  supper,  too,  if  you  like." 

Euiily  and  I  exchanged  worried  glances  be- 
hind Annie's  back.  Mother  didn't  allow  us  to 
invite  girls  to  supper  without  first  asking  her. 


However,   we  didn't  say  anything  and  Annie 
didn't  seem  to  expect  any  answer. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  house  I  ran  up  on  to 
tlie  porch  and  entered  the  house  by  the  door 
that  let  into  the  dining-room.  Emily  and  An- 
nie ran  towards  the  bench  under  the  apple  tree, 
trailing  their  bags  along  the  grass  by  the  straps. 
Mother  was  sewing  by  the  window,  and  Peter 
was  piling  blocks  into  his  wheelnbarrow.  I 
flung  my  books  upon  the  couch,  grabbed  a  few 
of  Peter's  blocks  to  hear  him  yell,  and  tried  to 
think  of  some  way  of  tactfully  approaching 
the  subject  of  Annie's  staying. 

After  making  several  unsuccessful  attempts, 
I  finally  burst  forth  with : 

"Mama,  Annie  is  here  and  wants  to  stay 
to  supper." 

Mother  asked  a  great  many  questions : 
Would  Annie's  mother  wish  her  to  stay?  Would 
her  grandmother  be  expecting  her?  and  all  the 
time  the  uncertainty  of  her  final  decision  was 
making  me  more  anxious.  I  remember  I  kept 
twisting  my  shoe  about  on  one  of  the  patterns 
in  the  carpet,  and  then  I  saw  that  I  had  never 
really  noticed  the  pattern  before.  There  was  a 
lily,  a  rose,  a  fuchsia,  a  tulip  and  a  fern  leaf 
made  into  a  bouquet  on  a  tan  ground.  Then 
suddenly  I  aroused  myself.  How  could  I  think 
of  such  unnecessary  things  when  I  was  so  wor- 
ried! If  Mother  said  '"No"  what  would  I  say 
to  Annie !  However,  my  arguments  must  have 
been  convincing,  for  finally  Mother  gave  her  as- 
sent.    She  took  Peter  in  her  arms  and  said: 

'"Come,  I  shall  go  out  with  you  and  ask 
Annie  to  stay."  There  was  more  emibarrass- 
ment;  Annie  didn't  erxpect  to  be  asked!  I  felt 
all  sinky  inside.  I  had  just  got  rid  of  one 
weight,  here  was  another!  However,  I  took 
Mother's  hand  and  made  friends  with  Peter 
again  by  giving  him  an  alley  that  a  little  boy 
at  school  had  given  to  me. 

Soon  everything  was  nicely  settled  and  we 
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were  taking  turns  pushing  one  another  in  the 
swing.  Then  Emily  saw  the  book-bags  on  the 
grass,  and  as  she  picked  them  up  to  carry  them 
to  the  house,  she  said: 

''Annie  is  going  to  leave  her  books  here  to- 
night, Mama." 

Mother  answered : 

"Very  well,  Emily,  but  give  Annie  her  bag 
first  so  that  she  may  show  us  just  what  is  in 
it." 

Emily  and  T  exchanged  looks  of  emibarrass- 
ment.  I  felt  all  wiggly  inside.  Mother  did 
think  of  such  peculiar  things !  We  were  afraid 
that  Annie  might  be  wrongly  im'pressed,  and 
not  realize  that  Mother  was  as  nice  as  we  knew 
her  to  be;  and  Annie's  opinion  seemed  to  us  a 
very  important  thing.  But  Annie  was  not  at  all 
disturbed.  She  reached  for  her  bag,  and  sliding 
into  a  sitting  position  on  the  grass,  with  one 
square-toed  oxford  under  her,  pulled  out  a 
scribbler,  a  reader  with  a  black  oilcloth  cover, 
an  arithmetic  covered  in  navy  bluje  print  dotted 
with  white,  and  a  pencil  box  which  contained 
a  yellov/  lead  pencil,  a  red  crayon  and  a  green 
one,  and  a  one- cent  eraser.  Just  then  we  saw 
Papa  coming.  Mother  helped  Annie  to  put  her 
things  back  into  the  bag,  and  we  all  went  to 
meet  him. 

Annie  left  for  her  grandmother's  very  soon 
after  supper.  Papa  filled  his  pipe  and  swinging 
Peter  to  his  shoulder,  went  to  talk  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Fadden,  who  was  working  among  his  rose 
bushes  in  the  next  garden.  Mother  and  Emily 
and  I,  joining  hands,  wandered  towards  the  end 
of  the  long  back  yard. 

One  of  us  said : 

"Mama,  why  did  you  make  Annie  show  us 
what  was  in  her  book  bag?  She  surely  would 
not  think  we'd  take  anything  that  'belonged  to 
her,  and  we  know  that  you  did  not  care  what 
things  she  had?  Mother  smiled  down  at  us 
both,  then  she  said : 

"I  think  I'll  tell  you  a  story." 

We  both  cried,  "Oh  goody!" 

Mother  did  not  tell  us  as  many  stories  as 
Papa  did,  but  we  loved  those  she  did  tell  us — 
although  the  one  about  the  two  orphans  always 
made  us  cry. 


We  continued  to  walk  until  we  had  reached 
the  back  fence.  Mother  allowed  us  to  clim'b  up 
and  kneel  on  the  top  beam  which  ran  between 
the  posts;  our  neighbours  at  the  back  had  the 
smooth  side  of  the  fence.  I  remember  a  little 
piece  of  old  wood  broke  oft'  and  stuck  beneath 
my  fingernail,  but  Mother  took  it  out  with  a 
hairpin.  Mother  nodded  towards  a  black  tum- 
ble-down house  that  stood  in  a  side  lot  not  far 
away.  Although  I  was  not  very  old,  I  thought 
that  it  made  a  very  pretty  picture  just  then  in 
the  quiet  of  the  evening,  with  the  lilacs  which 
hedged  it  closely  about  all  in  bloom.  It  had 
only  one  chimney,  which  rose  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof,  and  the  roof  was  slightly  sunken  at 
one  end. 

Mother  began: 

"When  I  was  a  little  girl  an  old  woman  used 
to  live  in  that  house  whom  people  called  Molly 
Fallon.  With  her  lived  her  son  named  Timothy, 
and  his  wife,  wiio  was  called  Allie. 

"'In  those  days  there  were  not  so  many 
houses  about  here,  and  the  garden  belonging  to 
the  little  house  ran  along  behind  this  fence* — 
that  is  how  my  mother  came  to  know  Molly. 

"Mother  said  tliat  Timothy  seemed  always 
surly  and  ill-natured  and  that  Allie  had  a  harsh 
voice  and  a  sharp  temper.  She  thought  that 
they  were  not  very  considerate  of  Molly,  who, 
besides  helping  the  neighbours  with  light  work, 
toiled  constantly  in  the  garden.  Whenever  she 
saw  Mother  out  here,  sewing  feeneath  the  trees, 
she  called  to  her  to  ask  advice  about  something : 
How  should  she  make  over  the  black  dress  she 
wore  on  Sundays,  or  how  did  Mother  preserve 
her  quinces  for  the  winter.  She  seemed  to  long 
for  a  few  moments  of  kindly  sympathy,  and  as 
she  grew  to  know  Mother  better,  gradually  she 
told  her  much  of  her  past  history. 

' '  In  the  Old  Country  they  had  owned  a  lit- 
tle farm,  but  thinking  that  in  the  new  land 
there  would  be  greater  opportunities  for  Timo- 
thy, they  had  sold  all  their  few  possessions  ex- 
cept's  Molly's  silver  spoons  and  china  dishes, 
and  with  the  bag  of  guineas  which  their  little 
property  liad  brought,  had  taken  passage  for 
America.  During  the  voyage  Molly's  husband 
had  fallen  ill,  and  realizing  that  he  had  not 
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long  to  live,  had  divided  the  golden  guineas  be- 
tween his  wife  and  son  and  had  died  soon  after- 
ward. It  was  just  by  chance  that  they  had 
come  to  settle  here.  It  was  the  destination  of 
som^e  of  the  people  on  the  boat  and  they  had 
merely  followed  them.  They  had  rented  the 
little  house,  and  Molly,  thinking  of  the  time 
when  she  would  be  old  and  helpless,  had  locked 
awaj^  the  spoons  and  china  and  her  portion  of 
the  money,  determining  that  while  her  strength 
remained  she  would  pay  her  share  of  the  ex- 
penses by  cultivating  the  garden  and  finding 
light  work  to  do.  She  was  very  happy  and  set 
about  planting  little  slips  of  honeysuckle  and 
lilac;  and  Timothy — ^though  he  had  never  been 
very  fond  of  it — found  work  also.  Timothy 
did  not  make  any  great  effort  to  better  their 
condition,  but  they  had  managed  very  nicely 
for  a  time  until  he  began  to  drink.  As  time 
went  on  he  would  stray  away  from  work  for  a 
day  every  once  in  a  while,  and  Molly  grew  to 
be  afraid  that  he  was  wasting  the  money  that 
had  been  left  to  him  by  his  father.  Then  Tim- 
othy had  married  Allie  and  had  brought  her 
home,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Molly  became 
aware  that  Allie  resented  her  presence  in  the 
house. 

"Now,  Molly  was  by  nature  a  very  cheerful 
little  body,  with  a  good  word  for  everyone.  And 
as  she  worked  among  her  carrots  and  her  cur- 
rant bushes  she  sang  stray  lines  of  hymns  and 
songs  she  had  learned  when  she  was  young,  and 
always  stopped  for  'a  word'  with  every  neigh- 
bour who  chanced  to  pass  along  the  road.  But 
Mother,  sitting  quietly  among  her  peonies  and 
columbines,  sewing  or  knitting,  gradually  real- 
ized that  a  change  had  come  upon  her.  She  no 
longer  went  happily  about  her  work,  she  kept 
her  back  turned  to  the  road  and  her  eyes  upon 
her  task,  and  Mother,  to  whom  she  had  always 
come  with  her  little  excitements  and  all  her 
difficulties,  she  pretended  not  to  see.  It  was 
the  distress  that  she  felt  in  Molily's  apparent 
heartaches,  that  made  Mother  aware  how  fond 
she  had  become  of  the  little  old  woman,  and 
in  a  contradictory  fashion  she  was  glad  of  the 
fine  pride  which  urged  Molly  to  keep  hidden 
her  unhappiness. 


"But  as  days  went  by  Mother  grew  more 
and  more  restless.  With  all  her  heart  she 
longed  to  help  Molly.  Many  times  she  put  on 
her  bonnet,  deciding  to  go  and  visit  her,  and 
many  times  she  went  out  into  the  back  yard, 
intending  to  call  to  Molly  with  some  little, 
every-day  question,  but  always  a  feeling  of  deli- 
cacy restrained  her, 

"One  rainy  day  she  sat  by  the  window  try- 
ing to  think  of  some  way  of  bringing  consola- 
tion to  the  poor  old  woman,  but  not  one  good 
idea  came  to  her.  And  while  she  was  thus 
brooding,  her  forgotten  sewing  in  her  lap,  a 
knock  came  to  the  door.  She  w^as  startled  by 
the  sudden  intrusion  upon  her  meditation,' and 
her  surprise  was  yet  greater  when  she  found 
that  her  visitor  was  the  subject  of  her  thought. 
Molly's  grey  shawl  w^as  very  wet.  Mother  took 
it  from  her  shoulders  and  hung  it  on  the  back 
of  a  chair  by  the  hearth  to  dry.  She  made  a 
cup  of  tea  for  her,  and  then  settling  her  in  a 
comfortable  chair,  drew  up  another  in  readiness 
to  listen  to  whatever  Molly  might  wish  to  tell. 

"It  took  Molly  a  long  time  to  come  to  the 
point  of  her  story.  She  talked  about  the  rainy 
weather  and  the  price  of  chickens,  and  asked 
Mother  many  commonplace  questions,  and  Mo- 
ther was  very  patient.  Finally  Molly,  with  a 
catch  in  her  voice,  began.  'She  had  come  be- 
cause she  felt  that  she  must  talk,  of  her  worry 
to  some  one.  The  trouble  had  begun  when 
Timothy  had  told  AHie  of  the  guineas  that  his 
mother  kept  stowed  away.  Tlie  thought  of 
money  lying  about  that  she  might  be  spending 
seemed  to  make  Allie  very  miserable.  She  con- 
stantly complained  of  the  .many  things  she 
needed  and  could  not  have.  By  degrees  Timo- 
thy, too,  found  reasons  for  always  finding  fault. 
For  months  she  had  listened  to  and  liad  borne 
their  discontented  murmurings  without  yield- 
ing. The  reason  she  had  remained  firm,  she  ad- 
mitted, was  because  she  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  dying  in  the  poor-house.  She 
straightened  her  shoulders  with  pride  as  she 
said  that  she  'had  come  of  decent  people' — she 
could  not  bring  tlie  first  disgrace  of  this  kind 
upon  her  family. 

", 'Then  suddenly  a  change  had  come  upon 
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her  son  and  daughter.  They  no  longer  com- 
plained of  her  miserliness,  they  ceased  mention- 
ing the  money  altogether.  Lately  they  seemed 
to  avoid  her,  and  often  she  had  come  upon  them 
furtively  whispering.  She  had  become  afraid 
that  they  were  devising  some  plan  of  robbing 
her.  Here  Molly  began  to  sob.  She  loved  her 
son  Timothy  so  dearly,  she  said,  and  still  could 
not  quite  understand  where  he  had  'come  by' 
his  disposition — his  father  and  her  own  people 
were  so  different.  She  nodded  her  head  sadly : 
'I'm!  afraid  he  has  'strayed  back,'  she  said.' 

"  'And  now  she  had  come  to  ask  a  favour: 
Would  Mother  take  care  of  her  treasure  for 
her? 

"Now,  Mother,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
very  reluctant  to  do  this,  but  she  could  not 
bear  to  hurt  Molley  by  hesitating,  and  so  she 
said  'yes,  she  would  take  care  of  the  guineas 
and  the  china  and  the  silver  spoons.'  And 
Molly,  much  comforted,  soon  left  to  find  two 
boys  to  carry  her  little  treasure  chest  to  its 
place  of  hiding. 

"On  Molly's  departure  Mother  began  to 
feel  worried.  She  wondered  if  her  impulsive 
generosity  had  been  wise.  She  wondered  what 
Father  would  say.  Hastily  she  said  a  little 
prayer  that  no  trouble  might  come  from  her 
desire  to  do  a  kind  act. 

"Soon  Molly  was  back  at  the  door  again, 
and  Mother  saw  at  the  foot  of  the  porch  steps 
a  heavy  old  chest,  and  two  eager  boys  all  ready 
to  carry  it  into  the  house, 

"Just  then  a  sudden  inspiration  came  to 
Mother.  ' '  Molly, ' '  she  said,  ' '  Before  that  chest 
crosses  my  door-sill,  open  it,  so  that  I  may  see 
just  what  I  am  taking  charge  of.'' 

"Molly  laughed.  'I  didn't  think  you'd 
care  to  see  my  poor  little  belongings, '  she  said. 
'I  have  not  opened  it  once  since  the  chest  left 
the  ship,  though  the  key  has  not  left  its  place 
about  my  neck  in  all  that  time. ' 

"She  unlocked  the  trunk  and  threw  back 
the  lid,  a  slight  trace  of  pride  in  her  gesture. 
Then  she  uttered  a  low  moan  of  misery.  Mother 
hurried  dowli  the  steps  and  looked  into  the 
trunk.  It  contained  nothing  but  a  few  old 
cloths  which  had  been  used  for  wrappings." 


Mother  stopped  speaking.  For  a  long  in- 
terval Emily  and  1  were  silent,  then  we  thought 
of  a  do.'^.en  questions  to  ask.  The  first  that  came 
to  the  lips  of  us  both  was,  "And  what  did  Molly 
do  then?" 

Mother  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "That's 
the  end  of  the  story,"  she  said. 

WINNIFRED  M.  RYAN,  Alumna. 


She  knelt,  the  blessed  one,  there  in  the  sweet 
Contentmeint  of  His  presenoe;  and  her  face, 
Witli  fasting  worn,  grew  beautiful  for  grace 

Of  His  dear  giving.     "Lord,  here  at  Thy  feet, 

Here  would  I  live  always,  and  here  repeat 
With  what  great  love  I  love  Theie,  till  all 

space, 
All  time,  all  generations  should  embrace 

Thy  law,  and  iove  Thee  too,  Avith  love  com- 
plete." 

Thus  prayed  she,  and,  while  praying,  on  her 
sight 
A  vision  rose,  all  luminous  of  Him 
She  daily  served,  and  from  His  Heart  the  rays 
Of  brightness  falling,  made  all  earth-lights 
dim ; 
And   spake   He:     "Daughter,   in   My  Heart's 
sweet  praise 
All  words   shall   join   tliee,   and  liigh   Sera- 
phim." 

H.G.iS.,  in  S.  H.  Messenger. 


Qlijp  Momn  of  %  Wi}Ut  t^rarl 

The  roses  may  blush  divinely  warm. 
The  lilies  stand  pale  and  cold. 

The  sun-flower  draw  from  her  flaming  god 
A  dazzle  of  yellow  and  gold. 

There's  a  pansy  in  mystical  purple  robes, 
And  a  pink  by  the  garden  wall, 

But  I  know  a  little,  new-blossoming  babe 
With  the  whitest  heart  of  the  mall. 

ANNIE  SUTHERLAND. 
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AN    IMMATURE    GENIUS 


*'To  link  the  poetry  of  the  future  with  the 
best  poetic  achievement  of  the  past,  to  become, 
with  Spens.er,  another  poet's  poet,  such  was  the 
mission  of  John  Keats."  Though  the  youngest 
of  the  world's  great  singers,  he  has  exerted  an 
influence  on  the  poetic  muse  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations. It  was  to  Keats  that  Browning  owed 
his  color:  Tennyson,  both  his  color  and  his 
rhythm,  ^Saintsbury  calls  Keats  "the  forerun- 
ner of  Tennyson,  and  through  Tennyson,  of  all 
English  poets  since."  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  Tennyson  we  find  a  deep  spirit  of  faith, 
too  often  sadly  lacking  in  the  youthful  Roman- 
ticist, there  have  certainly  been  handed  down 
his  lyric  power  and  beauty.     Thus 

"echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

While  Wordsworth  was  communing  with 
Nature,  Keats,  generous  and  passionate  in  dis- 
position, was  paying  his  devoted  homage  to 
Beauty.  Loveliness,  in  all  its  forms,  attracted 
and  drew  forth  from,  him  impassioned  song  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  said  of  him : 
"He  worshiped  beauty;  he  lived  for  poetry." 
His  beauty-loving  soul  found  charms  and  awak- 
ened melodies  perceptible  only  to  a  truly  poetic 
mind.  Nor  does  he  always  cling  to  the  merely 
sensuous,  and.  glory  only  in  beauty  of  form,  of 
color,  and  of  odor.  In  his  "Ode  to  a  Grecian 
Urn, ' '  he  observes  that 

"Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter"; 

and  he  calls  on  the  pipes  to  play 

"Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared. 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone." 

Again,  in  the  same  ode,  he  gives  us  an  impres- 
sive reminder  that  all  things  pass  away: 

"And  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return." 


If  one  were  so  disposed,  he  could  read  a  deep 
spiritual  meaning  in  the  lines: 

"  'Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,' — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 
But  even  while  we  read  our  interpretation,  we 
half-feel  that  we  are  reading  our  meaning 
rather  than  Keats'.  The  famous  opening  lines 
of  Endymion: 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever: 
Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness"; 

might  be  interpreted  in  a  spiritual  sense,  were 
it  not  for  the  acknowledgement  which  follows 
shortly : 

' '  Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  we  are  wreathing 
A  flower  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth." 

Yet  Keats  ever  sought  beauty,  and  he  found 
beauty  everywhere,  making  it  tangible  to  us 
by  the  power  of  his  imagination.  He  makes 
concrete  such  airy  things  as  "branched 
thoughts,"  which,  "instead  of  pines,"  he  makes 
to  "murmur  in  the  wind,"  In  the  "Ode  to 
Psyche,"  he  tells  us: 

"Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind" ; 

and  again  • 

"A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreathed  trellis  of  a  working  brain," 

In  a  Word,  he  had  a  mastery  of  poetic  language, 
a  heat  and  glow  of  imagination,  and  a  sensitive 
perception  of  the  beautiful,  which,  if  he  had 
possessed  the  faith  of  Tennyson,  would  have 
entitled  him  to  rank  among  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish poets, 

' '  With  him  poetry  was  supreme ;  it  existed 
not  as  an  instrument  of  social  revolt,  nor  of 
philosophical  doctrine,  but  for  the  expression 
of  beauty."  For  it  he  gave  up  his  profession  as 
a  surgeon,  and  spent  his  life,  bravely  struggling 
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against  poverty  and  ill-health.  He  devoted 
himself  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  noblest 
of  the  arts,  and,  in  defiance  of  failure  and  lios- 
tile  criticism,  pressed  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  ideal.  In  his  "Ode  to  a  Nightin- 
gale," he  tells  us  how  he  places  poetry  above 
all  else: 

'■Away!  Away!  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy." 

In  his  ''Sleep  and  Poetry"  he  sighs: 

"0  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm  • 
Myself  in  poesy ;  so  I  may  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed." 
Yet,  he  knew  his  limitations  as  well  as  anyone 
else,  and  was  sincere  enough  to  admit  them.  A 
certain  critic,  he  acknowledged,  "is  perfectly 
right  in  regard  to  the  'slip-shod  Endymion.' 
That  it  is  so  is  no  fault  of  mine.  No !;  though 
it  may  sound  a  little  paradoxical,  it  is  as  good 
as  'I  had  power  to  make  it  by  myself.  Had  I 
been  nervous  about  its  being  a  perfect  piece, 
and  with  that  view  asked  advice,  and  trembled 
pver  every  page,  it  would  not  have  been  writ- 
ten •  for  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  fumble.  I  will 
write  independently.  I  have  written  indepen- 
dently without  judgment.  I  may  write  inde- 
pendently, and  with  judgment,  hereafter,  Tlie 
genius  of  poetry  must  work  out  its  own  salva- 
tion in  a  man  ...  I  was  never  afraid  of  failure ; 
for  Ilvould  sooner  fail  than  not  be  among  the 
greatest."  Had  his  promising  young  life  not 
come  to  an  abrupt  and  untimely  end,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what,  Avith  his  gr^eat  desire  and  in- 
domitable spirit,  he  might  have  attained. 

Much  of  his  work,  however,  falls  far  short 
of  the  high  ideal  he  had  set  for  himself.  While 
the  critics  are  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  "sensu- 
ous loveliness  of  Keats,"  we  may  say  that  much 
of  the  so-called  loveliness  is  sensuous  and  noth- 
ing more.  He  fills  the  eye  and  the  ear,  but  he 
fails  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  heart  and  the 
mind.  Man  is  a  composite  being,  and  the  more 
noble  portion  of  that  being  is  his  rational  na- 
ture. Real  satisfaction  to  the  whole  man  can 
never  be  attained  by  listening  to  music,  how- 
ever melodious,  nor  by  viewing  the  "pageant 


of  external  Nature,"  however  perfect  the  im- 
agery. Something  more  is  needed.  The  emo- 
tions must  be  aroused,  the  heart  must  be  stimu- 
lated to  nobler  love  or  to  higher  aspirations. 
When,  for  instance,  we  read  his  "Ode  to  Au- 
tumn," we  experience,  in  spite  of  the  masterly 
handling  and  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  pic- 
tures, the  feeling  that  it  is  unfinished.  It  is  true 
the  senees  receive  satisfaction  to  the  full,  but 
there  is  no  touching  of  mind  or  of  heart,  there 
is  no  appeal  to  the  moral  nature,  there  is  no 
uplifting  influence  on  the  higher  principle  in 
man.  lie  fails  to  raise  us  above  the  material; 
he  leaves  our  minds  and  our  hearts  as  dull  as 
tliough  the  autumn  had  never  had  its  music. 
So,  too,  we  must  read  no  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred verses  of  "Endymion,"  before  we  find 
aught  that  even  touches  on  human  interest.  We 
read  page  after  page  of  description,  beautiful 
undoubtedly  as  description,  but  purposeless, 
leading  us  nowhere.  For  those  who  hold  that 
description  is  only  a  means  to  the  much  higher 
end  of  poetry,  Keats  leaves  very  much  to  be 
desired.  In  still  another  instance,  that  of  his 
"Ode  on  Indolence,"  where  is  the  thrill?  Los- 
ing sight  of  the  fact  that  beauty  is,  in  its  es- 
sence, spiritual,  though  embodied  in  sensible  ob- 
jects, Keats  confounds  it  with  what  is  merely 
sensible,  and  thus  becomes  the  "prophet  and 
poet  of  the  senses  and  their  delights. "  In  much 
of  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  feel  the  lackof  that 
"deeper  thought  and  spiritual  uplift  which  we 
associate  with  the  very  highest  order  of 
poetry." 

Keats  had  caught  the  impulse  of  strong  emo- 
tion, which  characterized  the  half  century  suc- 
ceeding the  French  Revolution,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  turned  his  thoughts  backward  from  that 
restles'S  period.  As  Stopford  Brooke  says:  "He 
went  back  to  Spenser  and  especially  to  Shake- 
speare's minor  poems  to  find  his  inspiration;  to 
Greek  and  mediaeval  life  to  find  his  subjects." 
One  such  effort,  based  on  mediaeval  life,  is  his 
"Eve  of  St.  Agnes."  It  is  among  the  most 
widely  known  of  his  poems,  and  one  most  high- 
ly praised  by  critics.  According  to  Swinburne, 
it  is  a  "perfect  and  unsurpassable  study  in  pure 
color  and  clear  melody."     Apparently  this  is 
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great  praise,  yet  the  praise  dwindles  into  noth- 
ing, when  we  remember  that  man  is  more  than 
eyes  and  ears.  Yet,  apart  from  its  errors,  the 
"Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  deserves  praise.  The  des- 
cription of  the  mediaeval  castle  contains  a  per- 
fect riot  of  color  and  melody.  It  is  masterly 
in  its  imagery,  and  rich  in  its  wealth  of  poetic 
language,  while  the  quaint  old  beldame,  to- 
gether with  the  mysterious  beadsman,  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  youthful  passion  of 
Porphyro.  Lines  of  beauty  and  promise 
abound : 

'"As  though  a  rose  should  shut  and  be  a 
bud  again"; 

and.  this: 

''Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown 

rose, 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot"; 

and  this: 

"As   though   a   tongueless   nightingale   should 

swell 
ITer  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in 

her  dell": 

and  this : 

"Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  violet,' — 
Solution  sweet." 
These  passages  are  culled  at  random.     By  no 
means  are  they  the  only  instances  of  beauty 
which  might  be  quoted.       Again,     for     sheer 
beauty,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
stanza  superior  to  this : 

"Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair 
breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's   grace   and 
boon; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 
Save   wingS:,   for  heaven : — Porphyro    grew 

faint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mor- 
tal taint." 


Yet,  were  the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  "'a  thous- 
and times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times  more 
rich,"  its  blemishes  would  still  outweigh  its 
charms.  In  the  first  place,  Keats  fell  into  the 
error  for  which  we  unsparingly  and  justly  con^ 
demn  Coleridge :  the  commingling  of  pagan  su- 
perstition with  Christian  faith.  "We  believe  it  is 
the  function  of  the  literary  artist  to  propagate 
the  best  that  is  in  the  w^orld.  If  our  stand  is 
correct,  Keats,  in  the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  has 
fallen  far  short  of  the  ideal  in  literary  art. 
There  is  in  the  Middle  Ages  much  of  beauty, 
truth  and  mysticism,  calculated  to  inspire 
poetic  genius ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  to 
none  of  these  that  Keats  turned,  but  to  the  libel 
on  religion,  superstition.  Thus,  in  one  of  his 
most  striking  and  most  beautiful  efforts,  he  un- 
happily makes  an  ungrounded  superstition  the 
excuse  for  an  elopemient.  We  object  to  this,  even 
from  his  own  standpoint.  He  claimed  that 
truth  and  beauty  are  one  and  inseparable : 

"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty." 
Yet  here  we  find  the  youthful  devotee  of  beauty 
denying  his  own  doctrine.  He  attemipts  to 
raise  a  monument  to  beauty  upon  the  tottering 
pedestal  of  a  fallacy.  How  can  anyone  expect 
poetry  to  be  made  out  of  falsehood?  If  the 
warp  and  woof  of  a  poem  is  false,  can  the  most 
exquisite  ornamentation  redeem  it?  Such  a 
poem  can  carry  no  message  to  mind  and  heart, 
and,  therefore,  fails  in  the  mission  of  true 
poetry.  It  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the  im- 
agination. We  agree  perfectly  with  Doctor 
Brownson  in  all  that  he  has  to  say  about  the 
tM^o  modes  in  which  art  may  affect  the  reader 
on  the  side  of  his  imagination.  Art  either  ex- 
cites the  passions,  or  tranquilizes  and  keeps 
them  in  subjection.  The  art  which  operates 
in  the  first  way  is  very  common  to-day,  as  it 
was  when  Brownson  wrote  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  writers  of  the  Romantic  Period. 
"Art  of  this  sort  is  a  counterfeit  or  false  art; 
because  just  in  proportion  as  we  follow  the 
sensitive  nature,  we  run  away  from  God,  'the 
first  good  and  the  first  fair,'  the  supreme  and 
absolute  truth,  the  supreme  and  absolute  good, 
and  the  supreme  and  absolute  beauty,  and  tend 
towards  the  creature  as  the  final  cause,  or  ul- 
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timate  end,  therefore  towards  supreme  and  ab- 
solute nullity,,  since  the  creature  separated  from 
God  is  a  nullity,  and  absolute  nullity  must 
needs  be  as  far  removed  from^  the  beautiful  as 
it  is  from  the  true  and  the  good."  The  influ- 
ence of  such  a  poem  as  the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes" 
upon  youth  cannot  be  good.  The  "sensuous 
loveliness,"  noted  by  the  critics,  blinds  the  un- 
wary; but  the  poison  is  none  the  less  effective. 

In  the  second  place,  the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes" 
presents  the  false  idea  that  Saint  Agnes  is  the 
patroness  of  those  who  would  enter  the  married 
state.  No  one,  in  the  least  degree  acquainted 
with  the  life-stor^^  of  the  saint,  would  connect 
her  with  anything  suggestive  of  matrimony.  She 
is  the  patroness  of  virginity,  and  as  such  has 
ever  been  held  up  by  the  Catholic  Church  for 
honor  and  veneration.  Moreover,  this  poem 
tends  to  give  the  impression,  of  which  Doctor 
Brownson  has  written:  "Things  like  this  give 
the  false  idea  that  marriage  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  life,  and  that  those  who  do  not  reach  it 
are  a  failure.''  When  we  hear  such  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  veneration  of  the  saints,  as  is 
given  in  this  poem,  presented  as  a  correct  pic- 
ture, and  praised  for  the  art  of  its  presentation, 
it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  veneration 
of  the  saints  is  ridiculed  by  our  separated  bre- 
thren. Folly  has  been  set  before  them  in  the 
name  of  religion.  Una'ble  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  they  end  by  condemning  the 
whole  of  Catholic  doctrine  as  a  mere  supersti- 
tion. Incalculable  harm  has  thus  come  through 
such  poems  as  the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes."  Stu- 
dents, trained  under  atheistic  professors,  have 
been  taught  to  scoff  at  the  superstition  of  reli- 
gion, so-called,  and  have  reached'  the  stage 
where  they  pride  themselves  on  having  abjured 
the  "superstition  of  abstaining  on  Friday,  or  of 
hearing  Mass  on  Sunday."  That  Keats  could 
have  dreamed  of  these  far-reaching  effects,  we 
cannot  say;  but  we  know  that  he  was  the  off- 
.^.pring  of  an  age  of  infidelity,  materialism  and 
irreligion,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  remember 
this  fact  when  we  place  the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes," 
and  kindred  works,  into  the  hands  of  youth. 

Greater  than  his  attraction  for  mediaeval 
lore  was  Keats'  fondness  for  Greek  mythology, 


he  never  learned  the  Greek  language.  Yet,  he 
discerned  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Greek  litera- 
ture with  a  marvellous  facility;  indeed,  he 
grasped  it  in  a  manner  far  deeper  than  did 
many  of  those  conversant  with  the  language. 
His  "Endymion, "  a  narrative  poem,  in  four 
books,  is  founded  on  Greek  mythology;  but  it 
can  be  no  more  satisfactory  to  a  Christian  than 
is  mythology.  He  Quincy  remarks  :  "He  might 
as  well  have  ^^Titten  the  love  story  of  two  but- 
terflies."  This  judgment  may  seem  harsh,  yet 
it  is  justified.  Again,  De  Quincey  says:  "It 
is  the  result  of  childish  years  and  childish  in- 
experience." Again,  the  judgment  seems  harsli, 
yet  ' '  Endymion ' '  really  suffers  from  the  defects 
of  inexperienced  youth:  affectation,  over-orna- 
mentation, boyish  sentimentality,  and  confusion 
of  details.  The  long-drawn  out  hymn  to  Pan 
has  no  bearing  on  the  story,  and,  in  parts,  des- 
cends to  the  level  of  the  ridiculous.  The  effort 
abounds  in  such  puerilities  as  "a  trouble  lurk- 
ing on  his  nether  lip,"  and  "an  orTDed-drop  of 
light,"  Examination  shows  that,  although,  as 
a  finished  product  it  has  many  blemishes,  in 
parts  it  is  the  work  of  one  richly  gifted  with 
poetic  powers.  The  description  of  the  quiet 
bower  is  exquisite,  but  it  is  only  when  he  be- 
gins to  write  out  of  his  own  heart  of  the  love 
and  affection  of  Peona  for  her  brother  that 
Keats  becomes  poetic.  The  first  book  of  "Endy- 
mion," hoAvever,  is  enough  to  prove  the  work 
unworthy  of  deep  study,  notwithstanding  that 
some  irresponsible  critics  have  dubbed  it  his 
masterpiece. 

Keats'  love  for  the  aneient  shows  itself  in 
his  "Ode  to  Psyche."  Wandering  through  the 
forest,  he  saw  two  does.  His  mind,  more  Gre- 
cian bent  than  otherwise,  saw  in  them  tlie 
winged  boy  and  Psyche.  He  lent  his  marvelous 
power  to  the  pagan  inspiration,  thereby  lower- 
ing the  dignity  of  poetry,  and  constituted  him- 
self the  high-priest  of  Psyche.  This  statement, 
seemingly  only  an  inference,  has  more  of  truth 
in  it  than  we  would  like  to  believe.  In  a  letter 
to  his  brother  George,  referring  to  the  cult  of 
Psyche  among  the  ancients,  he  writes:  "I  am 
more  orthodox  than  to  let  a  heathen  goddess  be 
so  neglected."     Almost  every  line  of  the  ode 
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reveals  his  wonderful  poetic  power.  This  fact 
fills  us  with  regret  that  he  did  not  choose  a 
more  elevated  subject  on  which  to  exercise  his 
extraordinary  ability,  instead  of  wasting  it  in 
echoing  pagan  ideals. 

The  happy  choice  of  words  for  their  rich 
coloring  and  sound  is  one  of  his  special  charms. 
He  clothes  autumn  with  a  "universal  tinge  of 
sober  gold";  he  speaks  of  "Apollo's  upward 
fire,"  "the  crystal  mocking  of  the  trees  and 
skies,"  and  "the  unconfined  restraint"  of  sleep. 
To  him  slumber  is  "soft-handed,"  and  the  flow- 
ers are  "fragrant-eyed."      So,  too, 

"The  morn  was  clouded,  but  no  shower  fell, 
Tho'  in  her  lids  hung  the  sweet  tears  of  May." 

He  says  his  "soul  had  been  em'broidered  with 
dim  dreams,"  and  he  makes  Endymion  daring 
enough  to  "frown  the  lion  into  growling."  In 
fact,  there  is  no  end  of  color,  life  and  music. 
As  Matthew  Arnold  says :  ' '  No  one  else  in 
English  poetry,  save  Shakespeare,  has  in  ex- 
pression quite  the  fascinating  felicity  of 
Keats." 

Francis  Thompson  criticized  Shelley's 
"  Adonais"  for  its  lack  of  Christian  hope.  There 
is  also  the  strain  of  this  defect  running  through 
much  of  Keats'  poetry.  But  in  his  work,  Keats 
is  not  a  pessimist.  In  his  exquisite  "Ode  to  a 
Nightingale,"  there  is  a  loud  note  of  discontent 
with  things  as  they  exist  here^ 

"Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs." 

Does  it  not  appear  that  Keats  was  longing  for 
something  that  his  soul  did  not  possess?  The 
whole  poem  seems  to  echo  a  plaintive  undertone 
of  yearning  for  something  that  neither  nature 
nor  man  can  give.  We  fear  Keats  did  not  seek 
the  light  beyond.  Had  he  done  so  he  surely 
would  have  found  it.  Hence,  while  we  laud  his 
genius,  we  blame  his  folly. 

If  refined  sensibility,  clear,  strong  im'agina- 
tion,  striking  facility  of  language  and  perfect 
ear  for  harmony  make  the  great  poet,  Keats 
was  a  great  poet.  But  we  believe  that  these 
gifts  are  among  the  powers  required  of  him 
who  would  be  a  great  poet.    Without  them  he 


can  not  succeed;  with  them  he  may  succeed. 
The  poet  is  essentially  a  teacher,  who  clothes 
his  lessons  of  truth  in  the  garb  of  beauty.  He 
must,  then,  above  all,  have  the  truth.  We  pay 
our  just  tribute  to  Keats'  marvelous  powers — • 
and  wonder — ^^wonder  what  he  could  have  done 
had  he  only  had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity;  had  he  employed  his 
marvelous  powers,  with  a  spirit  of  hope  and 
love,  to  the  setting  forth  of  true  and  exalted 
ideals  before  mankind.  What  a  priceless  in- 
heritance he  might  have  left  to  the  World! 


M.  BERNARDINE. 


Loretto,  Woodlawn. 


The  Spell  of  the  Inscrutable.  Like  original 
sin,  subservience  to  attracting  influence  has 
pursued  man  through  the  ages.  It  is  the  off- 
shoot of  our  inherent  curiosity  that  we  are  mag- 
netically drawn  towards  the  impenetrable, 
Alexander  the  Great  possessed  this  compelling 
force  in  a  marked  degree.  By  means  of  this 
gift^  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Christ,  he  drew  his  army  on  victoriously 
through  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world. 
The  same  force  in  Pericles  swayed  the  delibera- 
tive Athenians.  And  in  our  own  day.  Kitchen- 
er, the  unforgettable  leader,  commanded  by 
strength  of  his  inscrutability  more  than  by  mili- 
tary skill.  Dear  to  the  Irish  heart  is  the  enig- 
matic personality  of  John  Redmond,  more  fas- 
cinating because  it  defied  scrutiny.  The  pro- 
fessional fortune-teller  at  the  country  fair  may 
be  as  impenetrable  as  the  Sphinx  itself,  al- 
though the  attitude  is  assured  to  promote  busi- 
ness. Inscrutability  is  felt  rather  than  real- 
ized ;  it  is  silent  rather  than  demonstrative.  It 
is  like  a  dull  curtain  dropped  between  the  acts 
of  a  play.  It  possesses  neither  dazzling  light 
nor  a  startling  color,  yet  it  holds  every  eye,  not 
because  of  what  it  reveals,  but  because  of  what 
it  withholds. 

R.  /McG. 
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Most  of  the  people  we  meiet  nowadays  have 
a  quarrel  Avith  time,  a  quarrel  which  grows 
more  determined  and  more  defiant  every  day. 
What  Macbeth  characterized,  much  too  read- 
ily, as  "Life's  fitful  fever,"  has  become^  rather, 
if  we  may  judige  by  the  present  ratei  of  living, 
as  "Life's  furious  fever."  The  Indian  who  as- 
sured that  dilatory  statesman,  with  su^ch  solemn 
finality,  that  "he  had  all  the  time  thiere  is," 
would  be  obliged  to  modify  his  remark,  if 
faced  by  modern  iconditions.  There  is  either 
no  time  to  have,  or  time  has  turned  about  and 
has  us.. 

There  was  a  period  in  the  earth's  hisitory- — 
or  is  it  but  the  dre'am  of  one? — ^when  the  mere 
process  of  living  was  a  thing  which  ordinary 
mortals,  without  undue  enterprise)  or  exertion, 
could  achieve.  Though  the  list  of  acts  which 
went  to  make  up  the  sum  of  that  existence'  was 
a  long  one.  siomehow  the  corresiponding  time  to 
accomplish  those  acts,  even  to  round  them 
gracefully  out,  wajs  forthcoming.  Some  propor- 
tion between  one's  time  and  one's  duty,  whether 
of  obligation  or  of  choicie,  w!as  m'aintained. 
There  are  many  surviving  monumients  in  proof 
of  this  fact,  how  improbablie  so  ever  it  may 
sound.  It  has  even  been  attested  upon  good 
authority,  that  in  those  halcyon  days  there 
were  calm  stretches  of  leisure  on  the  horizon, 
wherein  the  righteous  were  not  haunted  by  the 
ghosts     of     obligations     unfulfilled;     wherein 


twenty-four  hours  bore  large,  benevolent  count- 
enances, and  one  parcelled  them  out  with  the 
deliberation  of  a  financier  putting  out  his 
money  into  the  best  money-bearing  schemes. 

Will  anyone  deny  that  the  period  of  history 
mentioned  above  has  taken  wings  and  flown 
to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  space?  That  in  its 
place  there  prevails  an  epidemic  of  feverish 
activity,  whoise  chieif  charaeteristdc  |is,  that 
it  attempts  everything  and  achieves  nothing? 
Society  has  become  subject  to  violent  attacks 
of  the  time-siaving  fever.  At  certain  intervals 
it  has  shown  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  be  cured 
thereof,  but  has  apparently  given  up  the  strug- 
gle. Except  the  few,  who  by  sheer  doggedness 
of  will  have  opposed  themselves  to  this  folly, 
every  one  is  running  in  the  mad  race.  They 
seem  to  argue  thus :  if  an  object  is  desirable, 
it  is  not  enough  to  attain  it,  one  must  do  so  in 
broathless  and  unholy  haste.  Is  a  child,  to  be 
educated?  The  process  must  take  as  short  a 
time  as  modern  methods  will  allow.  If  he  can 
cover  in  one  j^ear  what,  in  all  justice,  sliould  be 
extended  over  two,  b^'  all  means  let  him  do  it, — 
say  the  majority  of  parents.  Like  the  recipe 
for  'broiling  steak  or  beheading  an  enemy,  "If 
'twere  well  done,  'Twere  well  'twere  done 
quickly."  Yet  everyone  knows  that  this  rule 
applied  to  the  average  mortal  is  productive  of 
little  but  evil  to  mind  as  well  as  body. 

w  tF  *  •Sr 

The  question  is,  what  do  Ave  really  gain  by 
this  hoarding  of  time  ?  Are  we  any  the  richer 
or  happier  for  it?  Any  nearer  our  oAvn  ideal 
or  anyone's  ambition  for  us?  Does  this  multi- 
plication of  acts  increase  our  final,  or  even 
temporary  happiness?  The  words  of  final  ap- 
proval are  A^ery  specific,  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant."  Few  of  us  take  timle  now- 
adays to  deserve  the  reward  of  "well-done" 
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work.     Quantity,  not  quality,  has  by  a  kind  of 

necessity,  beeome  our  standard. 

*     *     *     * 

All  have  observed,  when,  seated  in  a  fast 
travelling  steam  or  motor  car,  how  the  de- 
tails of  the  landscape  lotse  their  identity  when  a 
high  speed  of  activity  is  the  rule.  Childhood, 
youth,  maturity,  old-age,  each  anticipating  the 
other,  are  no  longer  ''sitages"  in  pieople's  lives. 
The  very  word  suggests  a  short  tierm  of  delay, 
a  period  of  rest,  a  new  starting  point.  But  few 
can  discern  the'sle  stages,  nowadays,  in  spite  of 
nature's  underlying  laws.  One  does  not  re- 
main young  long  enough  to  taste  thie.joys  of 
cliildhood;  nor  youthful  long  enough  to  become 
familiar  with  the  mile-stones  on  the  road  to 
man-hood ;  nor  a  man  long  enough  to  prepare 
for  that  down-hill  journey,  when  faculty  after 
faculty  is  withdrawn  and  those  belonging  to 
others  must  piece  them  out.  It  behoves  those 
of  us  who  are  outside  this  scheme  of  things 
enough  to  realize  it,  to  form  clubs  and  leagues 
and  chapters  to  provide  rescue  parties,  which 
will  resitore  ourselves  to  a  mjoral  rate  of  liv- 
ing, and  then  turn  to  the  redemption  of 
others. 

The  ground  has  already  been  broken  by  a 
band  of  determined  j'oung  people,  who  have 
taken  for  their  motto,  "One  thing  at  a  time," 
and  who  profess  to  be  admitting  candidates 
daily.  It  takes,  they  say,  a  very  small  thing 
to  wreck  a  m^adly  going  train,  sometimes.  What 
may  this  tiny  nucleus  accomplish,  especially 
if  it  loses  no  time  about  it ! 


EXCHANGES 

The  editors  acknowledge  with  thanks  tlie 
pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  many  College 
Magazines  which  have  found  their  way  to  the 
Rainbow  Office.  It  is  evident  that  somie  real 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  production,  as 
well  as  to  the  study  of  English.  That  is  a  wise 
and  liberal  programme  of  studies  that  makes 


adequate  provision.  We  are  in  receipt  of :  St. 
Joseph  Lilies,  Loyola  College  Year  Book,  Cam- 
pion, Boston  College  Stylus,  Loreittine,  Ariston, 
Georgetown  College  Journal,  D'Youville,  Ab- 
bey Student,  St.  Michael's  Year  Book,  Fordham 
Monthly,  The  Xaverian^  De  Paul  Minerval,  Mt. 
Loretto  Messenger,  Marywood  College  Bayleaf, 
Duqucsne  Monthly,  St.  Angelo's  Echo,  Memor- 
are,  Echoes  from  the  Pines,  Collegian. 


Real  saints  and  the  real  scholars  were.  In  the 
main,  joyous  souls ;  and  they  were  joyous  souls 
because  they  were  cheerful  givers.  They  'gave 
- — unto  God  or  unto  men  for  God's  sake;  and 
they  gave  with  gladness.  For  all  tbeil*  holiness 
and  all  their  learning,  they  were  as  laughing 
little  children  clinging  to  the  Divine  Hand.  Of 
many  of  them  it  might  be  said,  as  Leomardi 
Bruni  asid  of  Dante  : 

"It  was  remarkable  that,  althoiigh  he 
studied  incessantly,  no  one  would  have  suppos- 
ed from  his  happy  manner  and  youthful  way  of 
speaking  that  he  studied  ait  all." 

The  a/fair  of  salvation  is  a  very  serious  busi- 
ness ;  and  so  lis  the  ascent  of  the  miount  of  learn- 
ing. But  that  is  all  the  more  reiason  why  the 
climbers  should  be  cheerful  and  sierene;  why 
they  should  make  glad  the  hearts  of  their  fel- 
lows; why  they  should  greet  the  unseen  with 
?.  cheer. 


The  attempt  to  become  a  good  pu'blic  speak- 
er is  a  great  awakener  of  all  the  miental  facul- 
ties. The  sense  of  power  that  comies  from  hold- 
ing the  attention,  stirring  the  emotions,  or  con- 
vincing the  reason  of  an  audienlce,  gives  .self- 
contidence,  assurance,  self-reliance,  arouses  am- 
bition, and  tends  to  make  one  m^ore  effective  in 
every  particular.  The  effort  to  express  one's 
ideas  in  lucid,  clean-cut,  concise,  telling  Eng- 
lish tends  to  make  one's  e very-day  language 
choicer  and  raore  direct,  and  ira'proves  one's 
diction  generally.  In  this  and  in  other  ways 
speech-making  developes  mental  powder  and 
character.  This  explains  the  rapidity  "with 
which  a  young  man  or  woman  developes  in 
schools  or  college  when  he  or  she  becomes  a 
member  of  a  debating  society  and  begins  to 
take  part  in  public  debates. 
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THE  SATIRE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


aT  is  when  a  country  has  no  common  need 
or  common  sorrow  strong  enough  to  bind 
men  together,  and  they  are  consequently 
divided  into  contending  political  and  religious 
parties,  that  satire  flourishes.  This  was  pecu- 
liarly so  in  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  until  the  French  Revolution,  with  its 
surge  of  intense  feeling  swept  over  Europe, 
arousing  in  men  all  that  was  noblest  and  all 
that  was  most  base.  Previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion it  was  a  century  of  appearances  rather 
than  of  realities.  Men  cared  more  for  a  show 
of  honour  than  for  the  principles  underlying 
it;  more  for  conventionalities  and  proprieties 
than  for  morals.  The  so-called  gentleman  in 
high  life  thought  it  necessary  to  shed  the  blood 
of  his  fellow  in  order  to  find  satisfaction  for 
some  insult,  real  or  fancied,  to  his  dignity. 
His  honour  demanded  it !  When  things  had 
come  to  such  a  pass  as  this  it  was  natural  that 
the  literature  of  the  age  should  be  artificial. 
It  is  called  the  classical  age,  but  it  was  a  clas- 
sicism of  form  rather  than  of  thought.  The 
object  of  the  satire  was  not  to  establish  the 
truth  of  one's  own  convictions,  but  to  belittle 
one's  opponents  Oldham  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  he  loved  and  practised  satire  for  its  own 
sake,  and  if  his  contemptible  writings  are  any 
indication  of  his  character,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
him. 

"Satire's  my  only  province  and  delight 
For  whose  dear  sake  alone  I  vowed  to  write ; 
For  this  I  seek  occasions,  court  abuse. 
To  show  my  parts  and  signalize  my  muse." 

And  so  they  wrote  their  heroic  couplets  and 
were  satisfied. 

Addison  and  Steele  are  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, satirists,  but  humorists.  Addison  criti- 
cises only  the  minor  faults  of  individuals  and 
of  society,  and  this  always  in  a  kind,  gentle, 
manly  way  that  cannot  offend.     Steele,  what- 


ever his  faults,  had  a  kind,  sympathetic  heart. 
It  is  gratifying  to  look  back  and  remember 
that  if  there  were  men  like  01dhai:i  and  Swift 
and  Savage,  there  were  also  men  like  Addison 
and  Steele  and  Goldsmith  and  Johnson. 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  satire-— 
political,  religious,  and  personal.  Defoe's  nu- 
merous pamphlets  belong  to  the  first  class. 
Poor  Defoe !  He  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  His  contemporaries  regarded  him  as 
an  ignorant  scribbler.  Swift  refers  to  him  con- 
temptuously as  "that  fellow  who  was  pil- 
loried." It  was  this  very  sense  of  having  been 
punished  unjustly,  and  punished  in  a  degrad- 
ing way,  that  rankled  in  him,  and  made  him  so 
bitter.  At  all  events  from  that  time  he  sold 
his  pen  to  the  highest  bidder,  writing  now  for, 
now  against,  the  same  thing,  using  every  wea- 
pon his  genius  could  command  against  the 
enemy  of  the  moment.  So  much  for  his  pam- 
phlets. His  "Robinson  Crusoe"  is  better. 
Quite  apart  from  its  fascination  as  a  story,  and 
its  importance  as  the  foundation-stone  to  the 
English  novel,  the  satire  is  apt  and  penetrat- 
ing. Defoe  aims  at  the  credulity  of  the  age. 
Crowds  were  swayed  hither  and  thither  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  political  and  religious. 
The  improbability  of  the  story  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  anyone.  One  little  detail  of  'Crusoe's 
"Menage"  Defoe  forgot  to  mention.  How  did 
Crusoe  manage  for  soap?  It  would  be  so  inter- 
esting to  know!  But  the  book  served  Defoe's 
purpose  for  his  time  by  securing  a  portion  for 
his  daughter,  and  it  has  served  many  a  pur- 
pose since.  'It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  lose 
its  interest. 

Bunyan  and  Dryden,  although  so  unlike,  are 
both  religious  satirists.  Bunyau  has  many 
merits  both  of  thought  and  expression,  parti- 
cularly in  view  of  his  lack  of  education,  but 
those  of  his  admerirs  who  so  extravagantly 
compare  his  writings  to  the  Bible,  lose  ground 
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in  both  directions.  For  if  the  Bible  is  a  divine 
book  then  no  book  written  by  men  can  can  com- 
pare with  it  in  any  absolute  sense.  Dryden  in 
his  early  life  wrote  personal  satires  against 
his  rivals,  but  his  fame  rests  largely  upon  his 
''Hind  and  Panther,"  The  beauty  of  its  open- 
ing lines  requires  no  exposition.  They  speak 
for  themselves : 
"A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  ranged; 
Without    unspotted,    innocent    within, 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin." 

Are   there    two    more   lovely   lines    in   the 
whole  English  language  than  these : 
"Without   unspotted,    innocent    withjin, 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin?" 

Both  Bunyan  and  Dryden  are  just  previous 
to  the  Classical  Age,  and  Bunyan  especially, 
cannot  be  included  in  it. 

Pope's  satires  are  directed  chiefly  against 
his  own  critics.  But  Pope  was  sensitive,  and 
his  life  was  "one  long  disease."  Then,  too, 
he  was  deeply  influenced  by  Swift,  and  his 
earlier  and  meaner  satires  bear  such  distinc- 
tive marks  of  this  influence  that  they  should 
be  attributed  to  Swift  rather  than  to  Pope. 
When  the  hack  writers  of  the  day,  jealous  of 
Pope's  position,  for  lack  of  a  better  butt,  at- 
tacked his  physical  deformities,  it  was  natural 
for  Pope  to  retaliate,  but  only  Pope  could  have 
done  the  mean,  little,  natural  thing,  in  the 
great  piercing,  epoch-making  way  that  he  did 
it.  He  lashes  his  critics  without  mercy.  Even 
the  irreproachable  Addison,  when  Pope's  ar- 
row hit  him,  was  wounded  mortally.  This  at- 
tack upon  Addison  is  one  of  the  most  subtle 
pieces  of  pure  satire  in  the  language. 

"Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 

Bear,    like    the    Turk,    no    brother   near    the 

throne, 

VicAV  him  Avith  scornful  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 

And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 

And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer." 

Addison   never   quite    recovered    from    the 

blow. 


Of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  a  word  suffices. 
Goldsmith  attacked  the  insincerity  of  the  age, 
the  slavery  to  form  and  fashion,  the  faults  of 
society  at  large.  He  did  this,  not  bitterly  at 
all,  but  feelingly.  Johnson  was  primarily  a 
moralist  and  used  his  wit  largely  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  more  in  conversation  than  in 
writing. 

Swift's  is  the  great  name  in  the  satire  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  is  likewise  the 
greatest  blot  upon  that  satire.  With  all  his 
cleverness,  som.e  of  his  satires  live  only  to  be 
regretted.  0  the  pity  of  it,  that  a  man  of  his 
great  intellect  and  power  of  expression  should 
use  his  pen  against  what  other  men  hold  most 
sacred!  His  "Modest  Proposal"  to  use  the 
little  children  of  Ireland  for  food,  is  without  a 
parallel.  Nothing  can  justify  jesting  of  such 
a  nature,  and  the  details  into  which  it  goes 
make  it  and  its  author  alike  revolting.  He 
ridicules  marriage,  he  ridicules  the  love  of  lit- 
tle children,  he  forgets  at  times  all  manliness, 
all  shame;  he  otfends  on  every  side.  His  "Gul- 
liver's Travels"  for  all  its  originality,  and  the 
promise  of  its  first  pages,  descends  as  it  pro- 
ceeds further  and  further  into  horror  and  ob- 
scenity. And  yet  Swift  had  his  good  points, 
not  the  least  perhaps  of  which  was  a  just  know- 
ledge of  himself  had  he  only  used  it  to  some 
good  end.  Archbishop  King,  who  knew  him 
well,  said  he  was  the  most  unhappy  man  on 
earth.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anything 
more  dismal  than  his  end.  All  his  political 
wire-pulling  had  been  unrewarded;  he  had 
ruined  the  happiness  of  the  two  women  who 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  love  him,  the  gra- 
dual physical  and  mental  decay  was  settling 
into  idiocy,  he  was  in  the  darkness  and  alone. 
This  was  the  great  Dean  Swift. 

"The  time  was  come;  he  ran  his  race; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place." 


S.  M.  ORONIN. 


Loretto  Al^bey. 
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As   sunrise   lighting   the  morning   hills, 

Tinting  with  gald  the  sleteping  rills, 

Sipping  the  violet's   fragrant   dew, 

To  languish   high   in  the  tranquil  hlue, 

So  shines  my  soul  through  this  mist  of  tears 

As  it  di-eamf^  sweet  dreams  of  the  gliding  years. 

A  garden  A^''hene  sparkling  waters  play, 
And  Avarblers  sing  all  the  'blithsome  day, 
"Where  breezes  wander  through  shady  dells, 
And  the  distant  pealing  of  chiming  bells 
Blends  with  the  lover's  hlissful  song, — 
Is  it  this  for  which  my  spirit  longs? 

Or  is  it  a  vale  in  this  fair  earth's  breast, 
Where   angel   footsteps  love  to   rest. 
Where  the  twilight  creeps  through  incensed  air, 
And  the  evening  falls  with  a  heart's  deep 

prayer ; 
Is  it  here,  my  soul,  where  the  liliiies  nod. 
And  the  willows  bend  'nieath  the  eye  of  God? 

Ah,  deep  in  this  soid,  one  fond  desire, 
Burns  as  a  star's  eternal  fire: 
May  this  spirit   rest, — Oh,   sweet  repose! 
Wh^i  the  shadows  around  my  prison  close. 
The  sunset  deepens  to  Heaven's  gold, 
And  the  gates  of  my  dream  su'blime  unfold. 


Final  Defeat  Awaits  the  Man  That  Aspires 
to  Be  Conqueror  of  the  World.  Tamerlane,  the 
Tartar  tyrant,  having  conquered  most  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  was  abcnrt  to  enter  China,  when  a  ter- 
rible fever  caused  his  death.  Alexander  the 
Great,  convinced  that  by  his  superhuman 
power  and  origin,  he  was  destined  to  be  mastei* 
of  the  world,  dissipated  his  young  life  away, 
and  died  broken-hearted,  sighing  for  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  Hannibal,  who  aspired  to 
overlording  of  land  and  sea,  was  finally  defeat- 
ed by  Scipio  Africanus  and  exiled  to  Syria, 
where  dishonored  and  deserted,  he  committed 
suicide.  Julius  Caesar,  whose  name  is  synony- 
mous with  conquest,  was  assassinated  by  his 
own  senators  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
the  invasion  of  Parthia.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  contemplated  a  personal  supremacy  of  the 
Continent,  met  his  AVaterloo  and  was  forced 
to  end  his  days  in  exile.  The  German  Kaiser, 
ambitious  for  world  power,  is  now  dethroned 
and  suffering  extradition. 

R.  iMcG. 


EDSA  KASTNBR. 


Loretto,  Brunswick. 


Misuse  of  Words  Is  Like  Bad  Taste  in 
Clothes.  A  man  that  is  indifferent  to  the  laws 
of  convention  will  wear  clothes  to  his  own  per- 
sonal liking,  rather  than  those  sanctioned  by 
common  consent.  He  may  wear  evening  elothes 
on  the  most  informal  occasions ;  or,  if  he  thinks 
a  silk  hat  looks  well  on  him,  he  will  wear  it  to 
work,  and  perhaps  to  satisfy  his  ideas  of  ex- 
travagance and  vanity,  he  may  decide  that  vel- 
vets, silks  and  satins  would  improve  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  so  he  continues  to  violate  all  laws 
of  good  taste,  with  the  result  that  society  re- 
gards him  as  irresponsible.  The  same  motives 
and  results  can  be  applied  to  the  misuse  of 
words.  When  we  use  profound  and  eloquent 
words  to  express  a  simple  thought  or  when  we 
use  high-sounding  words,  of  whose  meaning  we 
are  uncertain,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  show  our 
superior  knowledge,  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
class  of  the  mentally  defective. 

R.  McG. 
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A  WORD  FROM  LORETTO,  MADRID 


My  Dear  M.  M.  E.,— 

"We  have  among  our  pupils  here  Infanta 
Isabel,  niece  of  the  King,  daughter  of  the  late 
Princess  of  Asturia,  and  her  three  little  step- 
sisters. The  mother  of  the  former  died  when 
the  babe  was  only  a  few-  hours  old,  and  after 
some  years  the  father,  Dpn  Carlos,  de  Bour- 
bon, married  Dona  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  and  whose  grandmother  was 
a  sister  of  Queen  Isabel  'II.  of  Spain.  The  old 
queen-dowager,  Mother  of  King  Alfonso,  has 
been  saying  for  some  time  that  she  must  come 
and  see  where  her  grand-daughter  (whom  she 
worships)  is  at  school.  So  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 13th,  just  as  the  children  were  having  a 
game  of  basket-ball.  Her  Majesty  arrived  with 
her  lady-in-waiting,  Marquess  de  Moctisuma. 
She  wouldn't  allow  the  portress  to  announce 
her,  and  as  the  Superior  and  all  the  nuns  and 
children  were  witnessing  the  game,  she  fol- 
lowed the  portress  and  found  herself  in  the 
play-ground,  to  the  surprise  of  all.  All  came 
forward  to  greet  her,  and  when  the  nuns  had 
kissed  her  hand.  Infanta  Isabel  presented  the 
children  of  St.  Catherine's  School,  her  own 
division.  She  knew  the  families  of  several  and 
had  an  affable  and  gracious  word  for  all.  She 
remained  about  half  and  hour,  and  on  going 
away,  said  ''she  was  so  pleased  with  every- 
thing she  would  come  often." 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  Shrove  Tuesday, 
a  'phone  from  the  Palace  announced  that  the 
two  queens  would  be  at  Lopez  de  Hoyos  at 
four  o'clock,  that  they  would  take  tea  and 
would  like  some  cakes  like  those  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  accustomed  to  have  at  Castilleja.  So 
at  four  punctually  a  motor  drove  up;  we  all 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  receive  our 
royal  visitors,  when  the  Duchess  of  San  Carlos 
and  the  Countess  of  Fontanar — ladies-in-wait- 
ing to  the  queens — stepped  out,  saying  "that 
their  majesties  would  be  here  in  a.  minute,  and 


before  we  had  finished  greeting  them  the  other 
motor  came  along.  Queen  Victoria  looked 
beautiful  and  was  so  sweet  and  chee-ry.  The 
queen  mother  was  smiling  and  gracious  aad 
quite  friendly,  with  the  air  of  knowing  us  al- 
ready. After  the  first  greeting  they  asked  to 
be  taken  to  the  Cine,  which  they  knew  was  go- 
ing on.  On  arriving  at  the  concert  hall,-,the 
little  princesses  met  them,  and  then  there  was  a 
little  struggle.  Queen  Victoria  wanted  the 
queen-mother  to  take  the  seat  of  honour,  the 
other  wouldn't  yield,  so  after  a  moment  they 
took  the  seats  allotted  them.  They  remained 
half  an  hour  and  then  went  to  the  parlour  for 
tea,  first  paying  a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment— the  two  queens  knelt  there  humbly  be- 
fore the  King  of  Heaven. 

Queen  Victoria  got  to  the  parlour  first  and 
sat  down  at  once  in  the  second  place,  leaving 
the  first  to  "Mamma,"  who  had  no  choice  but 
to  obey.  The  ladies-in-waiting  had  tea  at  a 
separate  table.  Queen  Victoria  spoke  of  Cas- 
tilleja, said  that  she  knew  and  liked  the  nuns 
there.  She  spoke  also  of  our  loved  Mother, 
whom  she  knew  so  well.  She  chatted  for  some 
time,  signed  the  autograph  book,  as  did  also 
Queen  Christina,  simply  "Victoria  Eugenia" 
and  "Maria  Christina."  The  children  played 
on  violins,  cello,  and  piano,  some  selections, 
whiich  were  much  admired.  Before  going, 
Queen  Victoria  said  she  would  send  her  little 
girls  on  the  following  Saturday. 

Both  queens  left  very  pleasant  impressions, 
and  we  heard  that  they  spoke  very  nicely  of 
the  nuns  afterwards.  On  Ash  Wednesday 
came  the  children,  eight  and  ten  years  old,  lit- 
tle princesses  in  the  ideal  sense  as  well  as  in 
reality.  They  also  went  to  see  the  "cine" — 
as  we  had  it  again  on  that  day— and  with  their 
little  cousins  all  six  princesses  sat  in  the  front 
row.  They  were  ever  so  nice  and  self-possessed, 
chatted  and  enjoyed  everything,  and  when  the 
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time  arrived  for  going  they  would  fain  have 
stayed  longer,  but  the  governess  who  accom- 
p.-mied  them  was  inexorable,  and  they  h^d  to 
go,  promising  to  get  leave  from  "Mamma"  to 
come  again.  "When  they  had  gone,  our  little 
princesses,  who  accompanied  them  as  far  as 
the  auto,  rushed  back  to  the  concert  hall,  and 
abandoning  the  reserved  seats  in  front,  min- 
gled with  their  little  school  companions  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible.  When  they  came 
first  we  got  word  to  address  Infanta  Isabel 
"Your  Royal  Highness,"  but  she  would  have 
none  of  it,  and  she  replied  to  everyone  who 
addressed  her  so,  "I  am  called  Isabel." 

It  would  seem  as  if  I  am  going  on  for  ever 
like  the  brook.  I  hope  I  haven't  wearied  you 
with  all  these  details.  I  hope,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  interested  you,  for  how  often  have  we 
not  said  during  these  days,  "How  pleased  our 
Mother  would  be  at  all  this,"  not  for  herself 
but  for  the  Institute.  She  was  above  and  be- 
yond any  personal  considerations ;  it  was  always 
"For  the  good  of  the  Institute."  We  feel  she 
is  watching  over  it  and  her  children  from  hea- 
ven.   R.I.P. 

With  much  love  and  many  kind  wishes,  I 
am,  dear  M.  M.  Evangelista, 

Ever  yours  in  the  S.H. 

M     J.    COLETTE. 


ALUMNAE   NOTES 


LORETTO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness    REV,  MOTHER  PULCHERIA. 

Hon.   President    M.    M.    MELANIE. 

Hon.  Vice-President    MRS.    FRANK   McLAUGHLIN. 

President    MRS.    E.    P.   KELLY. 

First    Vice-President    MISS  DAISY  DORRIEN. 

Second  Vice-President    MISS  ELIZABETH  McCARRON 

Recording  Secretary MRS.    FRANK    CAS  SIDY. 

Corresponding   Secretary    MRS.  STAFFORD  HIGGINS. 

Treasurer    MISS   SUSIE   RYAN. 

Convenor  of  House  Committee.    MRS.   A.  DOHERTY. 
Convenor  of  Entertainment  . . .  .MRS.  HARRY  ROESLER. 

Convenor  of  Membership MISS    D.    McCABRON. 

Convenor  of  Press   MISS  FLORENCE  HARKINS. 


May  31. — The  Alumnae  held  its  tAventy-se- 
oond  anrraal  meeting.  Reports  were  read,  by 
all  conveners  of  committees.  Mrs.  Edmund 
Kelly,  Pr'esident  of  tlie  Association,  thanked  her 
Executive  for  their  unfailing  support  and  co- 
operation in  the  many  activities  of  Alumnae 
during  th.e  past  year.  Mrs.  Robert  Devine, 
Governor  for  Ontario  of  the  T.F.C.A.,  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  explained  the  aims  of  the  Fed- 
eration, w.hich  was  founded  in  the  United 
States  in  1914,  and  has  a  membership  of  50,000. 
She  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the  various 
Alumnae,  and  urged  the  members  to  live  up 
to  the  ideals  of  the  Association.  The  meeting 
ended  with  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  presided 
over  hy  Mrs.  Hy nes. 


THE  TOWN  OF  YAWN. 

My  friend,  you  have  heard  of  the  town  of  Yawn 

On  the   }>anks   of  the   river  Slow? 
Where  blooms  thp  Waitawhile  flower  fair, 
AV]jere  the  Sometimeorother  scents  the  air 

And  the  soft  Goeasys  groAV? 
It  lies  in  the  v.Qlley  of  Whatstheuse, 

In  the  Province  of  Letherslide; 
That  tired  feeling  is  native  there — 
It's  the  homie  of  the  listless  Idontcare, 

Where  the  Putitoft's  a'bide. 
The  Putitoff?  never  make  up  their  minds. 

Intending  to  do  it  to-morrow; 
And  so  they  delay  from  day  to  day 
Till  business  dwindles  and   profits  decay 

And  their  daj^s  are  full  of  sorrow. 


On  the  e\ening  of  May  31st  the  Executive  of 
Loretto  Alumnae  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Selby 
in  honour  of  Mrs.  Robert  IDevine  of  Ottawa, 
Governor  for  Ontario  of  the  I.F.C.A.  This 
year's  graduates  of  Loretto  College  were 
guests :  Misses  Dorothy  Gronin,  Frances  Red- 
mond, Kathleen  Costello  and  (Jertrude  Walsli. 
Miss  Gertrude  Lawler  responded  to  tlie  toast 
"The  Graduates,"  wishing  them  every  success 
in  the  careers  whicJi  Avere  opening  befoi-e  them. 
Later  the  ladies  left  for  Loretto  Abbey,  for 
the  annual  meeting. 

***** 

No  elections  were  lield  this  year,  thf;i  offi- 
cers of  last  year  having  'been  chosen  for  a  two 
yearsi'  term. 
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June  Sth. — The  wedding  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Helen  Taylor  to  Mr.  William  H.  Robinson  was 
soleranized  at  St.  Patrick's  church,  Hamilton. 
Rev.  Father  Kirby  performed  the  ceremony. 
The  bride  and  groora  are  spending  July  and 
August  at  their  summer  home  on  Lake  Huron. 
A  very  pretty  luncheon  was  given  to  Miss 
Taylor  before  the  Wfcddin^g,  by  her  cousin. 
Miss  Gertrude  Sullivan.  Among  the  guests 
■v^ere  Miss  EVelyn  Butler,  Mrs.  Montgomery, 
Miss   Gertrude  Kelly  Miss  Elizabeth  Roesler. 


A  much  feted  June  bride  was  Miss  Victoriiie 
Rooney,  one  of  our  staunchest  Aluminae-ites. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Roesler  gave  her  a  tea -cup 
shower:  Mrs.  Harry  Murphy  a  handkerchief 
shower,  the  Misses  Kelly  a  lavender  shower, 
and  Mrs.  William  Parsons  held  a  garden  party 
in  her  honour  at  ber  country  home  in  Clark- 
son. 

***** 

June  23rd. — In  St.  Peter's  Church  the  mar- 
riage took  place  of  MisM  Victorine  Loretto 
Rooney,  to  Mr.  Iieonard  Gregory  Dandine, 
B.A  ,  of  Hespeler.  The  nuptial  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  Rev.  Father  Carey,  C.S.P.  Mr. 
and  ]Mrs.  Dandine  will  reside  at  529  Brun*- 
wick  avenu'e. 


Congratulations  on  the  part  of  the  Alum- 
nae are  ofTered  to  Miss  Marjorie  Cray  and 
Miss  Elsie  Irvine  of  Loretto  Abbey  College,  on 
their  success  in  the  oratorical  competition  held 
at  Newman  Hall.     Good  work,  Loretto ! 


Many  of  the  Alumnae  have  lost  a  dear  and 
true  friend  by  the, death  of  Miss  Sarah  Bol- 
ster, a  former  pupil  of  St.  Joseph's  Convent. 
Our  sincere  sympathy  goes  out  to  her  rela- 
tives and  friends. 


AVe  note  that  the  following  resolution  of 
protest  was  adopted  at  the  meieting  of  the  Ca- 
tholic W'-cTi's  League  of  Canada:    ''Where- 


as the  bill  granting  Divorce  Courts  is  an  open 
repudiation  of  the  authority  of  God  over  mar- 
riage, and  based  upon  principles  detrimental 
to  family  lifo  throughout  the  Dominion,  be  it 
resolved  that  the  Catholic  Women's  Ijeague 
of  Canada  bereby  register  their  protest  against 
the  passing  of  a  bill  creating  new  Divorce 
Courts." 

*****. 

Sincere  condolence  is  extended  by  the  Alum- 
nae to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanley  of  Ad- 
jula,  in  the  loss  of  their  daughter  Marie,  who 
died  at  Loretto  Convent,  Hamilton,  on  June 
6th. 


Wedding  bells  have  been  busy  all  summer 
with  Loretto  pupils.  One  of  the  miost  elaborate 
and  beautiful  weddingsi  of  the  season  was  that 
of  Miss  Veronica  Brown,  to  Mr.  Fi-iedieri'ck  J, 
Boland,  which  took  place  in  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral.  The  imposing  sanctuary,  as  well 
as  the  long  isles,  Avere  festooned  with  smilax, 
studded  at  intervals  with  bouquets  of  white  and 
purple  lilac,  and  tall  'brass  standards  in  tlie 
sanctuary  held  tr^es  of  bridlal-wrieath,  sur- 
rounded with  palms.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boland 
left  in  the  afternoon,  by  motor,  for  New  York 
and  Atlantic  City,  where  their  honeymoon  will 
be  spent. 


At  St.  Patrick's  Church,  on  the  13th  of 
July,  the  marriage  of  Miss  Madeline  MuUins 
to  Dr.  Joseph  McGrady  of  Port  Arthur,  took 
place.  The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  bro- 
ther, Mr.  William  E.  Mullins  of  New  York. 
The  nuT)tial  l^Iass  v/as  oelebrated  by  another 
brother.  Rev.  IVank  Mullins,  C.SS.R.,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Father  Grogan,  C.SS.R.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  McGrady  left  for  an  extended  automobile 
tour  through  the  Adirondacks.  They  will  re- 
side in  Port  Arthur'.     The  Alumnae  wish  tliem 

every  happiness. 

*     *     *     * 

Many  jolly  little  parties  were  given  in 
honour   of   Miss   Helen    Mullins'   engagement, 
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among  thera  being  Miss  Boehler's  Tea;  Mrs. 
-T.  J.  Landy's  Tiuneheon  at  Wayside  Inn,  Oak- 
ville;  Miss  Marion  Smith's  dinner  party;  Miss 
Bertha  Landy's  shoWer  at  her  island  home; 
Mrs.  J.  J.  McCarthy "s  tea;  Mrs.  .John  Pocoek's 
dinner-party,  and  Mrs.  Parson's  tea. 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Onita  Frawley  of 
Sndhnry,  to  Mr.  James  Walsii  of  that  city,  took 
place  on  the  eighth  of  fSeptember.  J^^oretto  ex- 
tends warmest  congratulations  to  both.  Onita 
has  been  one  of  I;oretto's  most  faithful  friends 
during  and  since  her  schooldays. 


June  19th— The  Alumnae  Banquet,  held  at 
Loretto  Academy,  6541  Stewart  Ave.,  Chicago, 
was  a  red-letter  day,  not  only  for  the  members 
of  the  Alumnae,  but  for  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present.  In  numbfers  it  surpassed 
a]l  formier  years.  Such  happy  meetings !  Joy 
beamed  from  each  fair  face.  Rev.  Father  Ryan, 
in  his  address  to  them,  called  it  a  "Love 
Meeting,"  a  pretty  name  and  thought.  Not 
only  were  the  members  of  Englewood  Alumnae 
represented,  but  forty  of  the  Joliet  Alumnae 
joined  in  the  celebration.  An  excellent  pro- 
gram was  presented,  a  unique  feature  of  which 
Avas  the  solo  rendered  by  ten-year-old  Jolm 
Lavin,  the  po«se'ssor  of  a  marvellous  voice,  and 
a  member  of  St.  Philip  Neri's  Choir.  More 
will  be  beard  of  John  Junior  in  the  future. 


Rev.  Mother  Pulcheria  and  the  Englewood 
Community  wish  to  express  their  gi-ateful 
thanks  to  the  Alumnae  for  their  generous  con- 
tribution towards  the  instalment  of  electric 
light  in  the  Convent. 


®1|?  g>attrtU0  1? U 

Three  showers  of  silver  cadences 
Drop  melodies  upon  the  air. 

Rousing  the  brooding  silences 
With  tidings  fair. 

Hark  !  to  the  mystic  syllables  : 

"Prepare  a  welcome  in  your  heart! 

For  One  is  on  His  way,  Who  fain 
Would  dwell  with  you  apart." 

"Love  is  the  only  garlanding 

That  in  His  royal  sight  is  fair; 

.\nd  humibleness,  the  richest  robing 
His  beloved  can  wear." 

\ 

A  triple  bar  of  warning  notes 

"Bend  low— your  Guest  is  come!" 

Then,  in  becoming  reverence 
The  voice  is  dumb. 

ROSE   UNDERWOOD. 

Loretto  Abbey. 


LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE. 

"Do  you  think  your  poems  will  live  after 
you  are  dead?" 

"Can't  say.    I  wish  they'd  let  me  live  while 
I'm  alive." 


Out  of  the  black  and  dreary  night,  the  radiance 
of  the  morn. 

Out  of  the  murky,  storm-filled  clouds,  the  love- 
liest rainbow  born ; 

Out  of  the  stagnant,  stillest  pool,  the  iris  in 

robes  of  white, 
Out  of  the  tears  the  mountains  shed,  a  solitaire 

of  light. 

Out  of  my  grief  a  handclasp  warm! — Oh,  it  is 

fii-m  and  fine. 
Out  of  my  doubt  the  faith  of  my  sires,  m'anifest 

now  in  mine. 

Out  of  my  loss,  new  love,  new  life,  the  wealth 

of  a  friendship's  tryst. 
Out  of  my  groping,  grumlbling  way,  peace — and 

a  path — and  Christ ! 

ANNIE   SUTHERIiA'ND. 
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STOICISM    AND    EPICUREANISM 


THE  impetus  given  by  Aristotle  to  soul 
analysis  and  the  study  of  virtue  carried 
some  of  the  philosophers  so  far  that  they 
declared  virtue  to  be  the  one  thing  necessary. 
Hence  arose  the  Stoics,  the  keynote  of  whose 
philosophy  was  "to  live  conformably  to  na- 
ture." This  would  suggest,  at  first,  the  in- 
dulgence of  every  like  and  dislike,  giving  tlie 
passions  full  play,  seeking  happiness  even  at  the 
cost  of.  virtue ;  but  the  Stoics  had  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent interpretation  of  their  favourite  maxim. 
Conformably  to  nature  meant  to  them  wise  na- 
ture, rational  nature,  virtuous  nature,  with 
which  life  was  to  be  in  such  harmony  that  ab- 
solute perfection  was  required.  They  recogniz- 
ed no  virtue  that  was  not  flawless  and  the  least 
imperfection  ranked  one  among  the  evil  Foi" 
this  rigid  code  they  were  severely  criticized 
and  ridiculed,  but  consistent  with  their  the- 
ories they  did  not  allow  this  to  affect  them,  but 
persevered  in  their  own  way,  leaving  to  the 
Christian  world  such  exampres  as  are  marvels 
to  this  day,  and  models  and  guides  to  pilgrims 
along  the  way  that  leads  to  the  Spiritual  City. 
It  is  well  worth  our  while,  then,  to  turn  our 
attention  to  these  early  pagans  and  learn  from 
them  principles  of  ascetic  life. 

When  we  find  these  same  principles  inherent 
in  austere  hermits,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
them  fanatics,  men  whose  religious  zeal  carried 
them  beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  or  saints 
of  such  a  high  order  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
ordinary  mortals  to  keep  pace  with  them;  but 
when  we  find  philosophers  holding  these  views 

I  simply  because  they  are  rational  and  conform- 
able to  nature,  the  lesson  strikes  home  and  we 
begin  to  believe  there  is  "a  m.ethod  in  th^ir 
ness." 
We  trace  Stoicism  back  to  Zenon  340  B.C., 
and  find  that  his  philosophy  came  to  him,  as 
religion  comes  to  many,  in  a  seemingly  acci- 
dental manner.     Augustine,  the  notorious  sin- 


ner, opened  a  book  one  day,  read  a  few  sen- 
tences, and  became  in  consequence  a  great 
saint.  Zenon,  while  in  a  bookseller's  shop  cas- 
ually picked  up  Xenophon's  Socratic  Memoirs, 
which  impressed'  him  so  deeply  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "Where  are  such  men  to  be  found?" 
He  was  told  that  Crates,  the  €ynic,  was  such 
a  man,  and  as  a  sort  of  foreshadowing  of  the 
many,  who  were  to  leave  all  and  follow  a 
greater  Master,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
philosopher,  became  his  disciple,  and  eventually 
founded  the  Stoic  school.  In  a  porch  at  Athens, 
called  the  Stoa  Poicile,  he  expounded  his  tlie- 
ories  for  over  fifty  years,  and  if  we  judge  him 
from  the  memorials  left  us  we  can  readily  be- 
lieve that 

"He  stood  apart 
In  nought  resembling  the  vast  common  crowd; 
Bvtt  patient  and  unwearied,  night  and  daj. 
Clung  to  his  studies  and  philosophy." 

The  greatest  monument  of  his  fanie  is  tlie 
testimony  that  'his  life  had  been  in  unison 
with  his  philosophy.' 

To  understand  the  progress  of  this  school 
we  must  look  at  the  period  in  which  it  flourish- 
ed, and  we  find  it  was  as  natural  an  outcome 
of  the  times  as  the  Sophistic  was  of  its  age  of 
splei'dor,  culture  and  rhetorical  display.  Talc- 
ing Nero  alone  as  a  contemporary,  we  see  that 
adversity  was  teaching  its  le?son.  The  popu- 
lace had  to  face  arbitrary  rule,  injustice,  cru- 
elly, and  but  two  ways  seem  possible  in  ?ucli 
trials ;  rebellion,  which  is  always  a  treae herons 
weapon,  and  resignation,  which  is  usually  the 
safer  guide.  The  Stoics  faced  their  difliculties 
ana  accommodated  their  lives  to  them.  For 
this  a  long  training  was  necessary  and  natural- 
ly it  became  a  rigid  one.  They  decided  that 
virtue  alone  was  essential  to  be  acquired  aud 
that  everything  else  deserved  only  secondary' 
consideration ;   health,   strength,  mental  abili- 
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ties,  riches,  honours,  were  held  as  indifferent 
compared  with  virtue,  and  to  bring  oneself  to 
this  state  of  thinking  complete  self-control  was 
absolutely  necessary,  so  this  formed  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  their  philosophy.  To  perfect  them- 
selves in  this  way  oi  thinking,  they  deprived 
themselves,  not  only  of  luxuries,  but  even  of 
necessaries,  resembling  the  most  austere  reli- 
gious orders  of  the  later  Christian  era. 

What  we  now  call  conformity  to  God's  will 
they  had  attained  in  a  high,  degree,  and  it  en- 
abled them  to  face  calmly  the  greatest  disasters 
that  ever  befel  them.  Like  the  Christian  Sci- 
entists of  to-day  they  persuaded  themselves 
that  so-called  evils  were  not  so  in  reality  and 
thus  they  brought  themselves  to  the  practice 
of  extraordinary  virtue.  This  was  their  idea 
of  living  in  harmony  with  nature,  for  if 
everything  is  avoided  which  is  in  contradiction 
with  nature,  "a  calmly  flowing,  undisturbed 
life  is  secured."  Pleasure  was  looked  upon 
as  ''not  in  conformity  with  nature,  and  so  was 
ranked  with  what  Cicero  calls  the  "Cetera," 
that  included  everything  except  virtue. 

The  summary  of  all  their  theories  is  found 
in  their  idea  of  the  "wise  man."  He  has  true 
knowledge  of  divine  and  human,  things,  moral 
insight  and  strength,  a  perfect  mind,  is  a  ra- 
tional actor,  a  true  companion;  he  is  rich  be- 
cause he  wants  nothing,  joyous  because  truly 
virtuous.  "In  this  thought,  that  inner  moral 
integrity  of  mind  is  the  necessary  basis  of  all 
qualifications  for  action  and  of  all  true  happi- 
ness, lies  the  truth  of  this  ideal  of  the  Stoics." 

Here  we  must  pause,  for  we  feel  that  our  the- 
orem has  been  based  on  hypothesis  and  we 
reach  an  unstable  conclusion.  We  have  been 
almost  carried  away  with  this  ideal  picture, 
but  at  last  we  realize  that  it  is  but  an  ideal, 
not  a  reality,  for  who  has  ever  found  such 
absolute  perfection  in  any  one  except  the  God- 
man?  However,  we  are  not  so  rigidly  exclu- 
sive as  the  Stoics  professed  to  be,  and  because 
we  find  not  satisfactory  ideals,  we  do  not  turc 
away  disheartened  in  our  quest.  Among  the 
Stoics  themselves  such  men  as  Seneca,  Epic- 
tetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  will  ever  command 


nied  the  light  of  Christianity,  they  practised 
such  Christlike  virtues. 

Seneca  is  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  highest 
virtue.  In  Rodriguez's  "Christian  Perfection" 
he  seems  the  criterion  for  every  achievement 
in  the  spiritual  life.  "As  Seneca  says,"  be- 
comes proverbial  and  this  book  is  written  for 
religious  who  have  literally  interpreted  the 
gospel  words  and  left  all  to  follow  Christ. 

The  very  name  of  Epictetus  calls  forth  our 
admiration  and  our  love.  The  "lame  old  man'' 
leaves  a  record  that  any  one  might  envy;  the 
assertion  that  he  lived  up  to  his  philosophy; 
and  his  philosophy  comes  to  us  through  his 
words  that  breathe  the  highest  sanctity. 
Spalding,  in  his  essay,  "Epictetus,"  calls  him 
"the  saint  of  a  philosophical  religion."  He 
an  earnest  and  noble  soul  still  breathes.  When 
says  his  biography  is  his  character  and  this 
lies  open  in  his  books,  where  the  fine  spirit  of 
reading  the  soulful  utterances  of  this  wonder- 
ful philosopher  we  forget  his  meta;physical 
theories,  we  forget  that  he  never  knew  Christ 
but  we  remember  his  noble  sentiments  and  his 
strong  grasp  of  the  great  principles  which  un- 
derlie all  right  human  life:  "As  I  am  a  ra- 
tional being,  I  must  praise  God.  This  is  my 
work,  this  I  do,  nor  shall  1  cease  from  this 
task  while  life  is  left  me.  And  upon  you  also 
I  call  to  intone  this  hymn." 

That  a  man  like  Epictetus,  poor,  deformed, 
deprived  of  home  comforts,  should  find  solace 
in  philosophy  is  not  surprising,  for  the  teach- 
ings of  adversity  tend  to  this  achievement,  but 
what  really  amazes  us  is  to  find  in  Marcus 
Aurelius,  a  Roman  Emperor,  such  a  close  fol- 
lower of  the  noblest  principles  held  by  the 
Stoics.  His  "Meditations"  are  a  revelation 
of  a  beautiful,  simple,  upright  soul,  whose  life 
was  in  harmony  with  his'  professed  philosophy. 
For  a  pagan  emperor  to  examine  his  conscience 
and  to  make  meditation  is  surely  a  marvel,  and 
when  we  find  that  the  substance  of  these  medi- 
tations was  what  is  conducive  to  solid  virtue, 
and  true  spirituality,  we  are  ready  to  pay  our 
homage  to  so  grand  a  character.  "Such  as  thyi 
habitual  thoughts,  such  also  will  be  the  char- 


our  reverence  and  evoke  our  wonder,  that  de-^acter  of  thy  mind,  for  the  soul  is  dyed  by  thej 
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tliouglits, "  he  says,  and  adds,  "Live  with  the 
gods. ' ' 

It  is  t-i'ue  that  he  persecuted  the  Christians, 
but  the  prayer  of  Christ  was  surely  heard  in 
his  behalf:  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  Christians  in  those 
early  days  were  considered  in  open  antagonism 
to  the  state  and  their  supposed  crime  received 
the  prescribed  punishment.  This  does  not  ex- 
cuse all  the  brutality  prasticed  on  them,  but 
in  the  case  of  Marcus  Aurelius  it  mitigates 
somewhat  the  blot  upon  an  otherwise  sincere, 
wise,  noble  man,  whose  kindliness  and  good 
faith  we  cannot  doubt. 

One  more  comparison  between  this  pagan 
philosophy  and  Christian  teaching  is  found  in 
the  "Cetera"  which  the  Stoics  excluded  from 
their  lives,  meaning  all  that  was  not  virtue, 
and  the  indifference  with  regard  to  creatures, 
which  St.  Ignatius  places  as  a  foundation  to 
virtue,  in  his  "Spiritual  Exercises."  "We 
must,"  he  says,  "above  all  things  endeavour 
to  establish  in  ourselves  a  complete  indifference 
with  regard  to  all  created  things,  even  that  of 
which  the  use  is  not  forbidden  us";  but  here 
we  might  repeat  Browning's  words,  only  with 
deeper  signification  than  that  to  which  he  ap- 
plied them : 

"Oh,  the  little  more  and  how  much  it  is! 
And  the  little  less  and  what  world 's  away  ! ' ' 

While  Stoicism  was  teaching  its  followers 
stern  duties  and  practices  hard  to  nature.  Epi- 
cureanism was  pointing  out  the  way  to  happi- 
ness, according  to  its  own  peculiar  views, 
which  were  not  those  of  self-indulgence  nor 
voluptuousness,  not  the  "eat,  drink  and  be 
merry"  principle,  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  it  and  which  gives  a  false  view  of  this  philo- 
sophy to  all  who  form  their  conclusions  from 
hearsay,  without  exerting  themselves  to  find 
the  truth.  Quite  the  contrary  was  their  inter- 
pretation of  their  theory,  to  make  happiness 
their  chief  good.  This  could  never  result  from 
indulging  the  palate  to  excess,  for  the  conse- 
quences were  not  conducive  to  happiness;  "a 
good  digestion,'  they  considered,  "the  basis 
of  happiness,   and   dyspepsia   the   root   of   all 


evils."  Hence  their  endeavour  to  see  on  how 
little  they  could  live  contentedly.  With  this 
end  in  view,  Epicurus,  the  founder,  gathered 
around  him  first  a  few  devoted  friends  who 
made  their  assemblies  rather  a  familiar  gather- 
ing than  a  school  of  philosophy  calculated  to 
attract  the  public.  In  spite  of  many  asper- 
sions cast  upon  his  character,  investigation 
shows  him  in  the  light  of  an  amiable  teacher, 
so  loved  by  his  disciples  that  his  name  became 
identified  with  his  philosophy  and  was  held  in 
great  veneration  and  affection  by  his  followers. 

The  Epicurean  Brotherhood  comprised  wo- 
men as  well  as  men,  which  being  a  departure 
from  the  usual  condition  of  Grecian  women, 
gave  rise  to  many  of  the  current  scandals  re- 
garding them.  As  these  have  not  been  clearly 
proved,  there  remains  the  option  of  not  believ- 
ing them.  The  letters  that  are  extant  between 
some  of  these  members  show  on  what  easy, 
friendly  terms  they  were,  and  that  a  family 
interest  was  felt  in  the  smallest  concerns.  Like 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  we  find  them  discours- 
ing on  "high  topics,  with  allusions  to  humbla 
matters  of  daily  life." 

Epicureanism  falls  into  three  parts,  phy- 
siology or  philosophy  of  nature;  ethics,  the 
practical  part  o  fthe  system;  and,  merely  in- 
troductory to  these,  "the  grounds  of  evidence," 
or  logic. 

Concerning  the  natural  world,  they  held 
theories  vastly  different  from  their  predeces- 
sors. The  only  facts  recognized  by  them  were 
material,  tangible  things.  Every  existing  struc- 
ture was  composed  of  atoms,  the  air,  the  water, 
the  fruit,  the  rocks,  nothing  was  absolutely 
solid.  These  atoms  had  floating  propensities 
and  their  meeting  was  followed  by  different 
results.  Some  were  mutually  repelled  and  flew 
oft'  to  unite  where  mutual  attraction  would  be 
found,  so  that  nothing  was  ever  a  complete 
unity. 

They  did  not  believe  that  our  planet  was  the  . 
centre  of  the  universe,  but  held  that  there 
were  many  others  at  intervals,  and  between 
the  planets  the  gods  lived.  These  they  con- 
sidered the  products  of  the  same  elements  as 
man,  but  more  enduring,  superior  to  humanity, 
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though  not  having  absolute  power.  This,  with 
the  belief  that  the  separation  of  soul  and  body 
was  followed  by  dispersion  into  unconscious 
elements,  destroyed  the  fear  of  eternal  punish- 
ment and  brought  forth  the  accusation  that 
the  Epicureans  were  atheists.  This  also  ac- 
counts for  the  little  value  placed  on  virtue, 
which  they  considered  desirable  only  in  as 
much  as  it  produced  happiness. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  happiness  was 
friendship,  which  Epicureans  substituted  for 
politics.  "Of  all  the  things  which  wisdom  pro- 
cures for  the  happiness  of  life  as  a  whole,  by 
far  the  greatest  is  the  acquisition  of  friend- 
ship." Such  was  the  ethics  of  Epicureanism 
taught  by  the  master  himself,  who  was  loved 
for  "the  bright  and  sweet  humanity  of  his 
person  and  character,"  and  whose  influence 
was  far-reaching. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  growth  of  such 
a  philosophy  which  makes  earth  a  paradise,  ac- 
knowledges no  hell  and  limits  the  power  and 
intervention  of  the  gods.  It  appeals  to  all  who 
love  this  life,  and  who  do  not  want  to  think 
about  death  or  the  hereafter.  The  Humanists 
and  the  followers  of  the  Renaissance  were 
tinged  with  it,  but  it  does  not  appeal  to  us  as 
effectually  as  Stoicism.     To  practise  abstemi- 


ousness, to  work  ourselves  into  a  state  of  in- 
difi'erence,  to  be  calmly  resigned  when  even 
our  best-loved  ones  are  taken  from  us,  and 
all  from  a  motive  of  obtaining  happiness,  could 
never  appeal  to  us  as  strongly  as  the  endur- 
ance of  these  things  for  the  sake  of  virtue. 
The  former  may  bring  us  earthly  happiness, 
which  ends  with  death;  the  latter  will  avail 
unto  life  everlasting. 

M.D.B. 


TEN   CLEVER  DEFINITIONS. 

Man — God's  strength. 

Woman — God's  tenderness. 

Cliild — God's  beauty. 

Tact — The   mind's   prime   minister. 

A  Trno'  iMarriage — An  agreement  between 
earth  and  heaven.  ^ 

Sorrow A  road  that  leadsi  to   life. 

Gladness— The  looking  glass  of  the  heart. 

Love — God's   essence. 

Gentleness—The  touch  of  a  rose,  the  breatli 
of  a  violet,  the  soul  of  a  lily. 

Music- -The  unlocking  of  a  door  in  heaven. 


©0  ti  3mtih 


I  found  a  yhell  'by  the  golden  shore, 

A  child  of  tbc  singing  sea, 
It  murmured  a  gentle,  dreary  dirge, 

A  little,  lost  song  to  me. 
I  heard  its  cry ;  it  knew  that  I 

Would  hearken  to  its  request. 
So  I  threw  it  far  and  I  saw  it  fall 

To  the  sea's  great,  throbbing  breast. 


The  city's  houses  were  closed  and  cold. 
To  a  stranger  walking  there, 

And  the  cold,  white  lights  were  a  mockery 
When  the  glorv  of  love  was  rare. 


I  found  a  friend,  and  she  understood, 
And,  kind  like  the  angels  above. 

She  took  my  hand  and  she  led  me  back 
To  tlie  great,  warm  breast  of  Love. 

Ah,  pity  is  binding  the  broken  rose, 

Witli  its  wan,  white  face  of  pain, 
And  sympathy  helping  the  grief-blind  soul 

To  seek  out  its  God  again. 
And  brave  nobility  fights  and  falls, 

That  glory  in  deed  may  shine. 
But  love  to  the  stranger  within  the  gates, 

Ah,  Love  i«  of  G-od— Divine! 

ANNIE  SUTHERLAND. 

Guelph,  Out. 
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WE    ARE     CHANGING 


We  should  be  much  surprised  if  at  the  end 
of  each  year  we  could  see  dictimctly  whait  "we 
have  learned  in  these  ewelve  m'onths;  and,  who 
knows  if,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  we  shall 
even  recogniz-e  our  soul,  so  much  has  it  de- 
veloped, and  sometimes,  changed.  But  we 
think  so  little  that  we  do  not  know  in  what 
way  we  have  submit/ted  to  the  daily  teachings 
of  life,  the  lesson  of  things  seen  and  oomparied, 
the  example  of  a  crowded  existence,  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  great  affections,  the  merci- 
less moral  of  time  which  passes  without  stop- 
ping, through  our  joys  and  sorro'ws. 

No,  we  think  we  are  always  the  same  along 
through  life,  which,  carrying  us  in  its  whirl- 
winds, has  deprived  us  of  the  leisure  and  curi- 
osity AVe  need  to  turn  our  eyes  inward.  Never- 
itheless  we  are  changing  .  .  .  For  the  better? 
Sometimes,  because  suffering  refines  us  so ;  and 
do  we  ever  see  a  year  without  suffering?  .  .  . 
For  worse?  Yes,  if  we  are  not  better.  The 
sorrow  that  does  not  elevate  >a  soul,  narrows 
and  hardens  it. 

But  if  we  become  so  alte'red  without  wish- 
ing it,  without  even  knowing  it,  to  what  moral 
transformation  could  we  not  aspire  if  we  were 
only  willing?  Does  that  not  open  to  one  an 
infinite  vista? 

When  we  are  weary  and  sad,  very  often 
because  we  make  our  own  weiariness  and  sor- 
row, it  is  good  to  tell  ourselves  that  it  behoves 
us  to  be  more  alert,  better  and  more  inclined 


to  happiness.  With  all  our  professors,  how 
sad  it  is  to  know  that  there  are  so  few  whose 
business  it  is  to  teach  the  wlorld  to  see  the 
joys  which  they  despise.  Wh}^  could  we  not 
be  our  own  professors  of  joy? 

This  would  be,  if  wo  applied  ourselves  more 
seriously  to  recognize  every  particle  of  beauty 
and  goodness  that  surrounds  us.  G-od  put  them 
everywhere,  but  we  need  to  have  our  souls 
awake  and  alive  to  feel  and  to  foresiee  them. 
It  is  mean  to  oomrpliain  of  the  sun  that 
strengthens  and  sustains  us.  We  should  be 
attentive  and  instead  of  sighing  "Life  is  ®ad 
and  men  are  bad,"  try  to  make  life  better  by 
discovering  the  hidden  goodness  everywhere. 
Many,  many  women  are  sad  because  their 
souls  are  empty;  they  have  ceased  to  desire 
because  they  have  been  disappointed  and  their 
sadness  ruins  them  as  well  as  those  with  whom 
they  associate.  Thiey  could  "bel  hiajppy  iaind 
diffuse  happiness  also,  if  they  wanted  to  do  so. 
Their  fragile  hearts  whieh  seem  to  'be  'broken, 
will  be  filled  again  with  more  love  and  charity, 
which  will  expand  itself  in  a  lively  devotion, 
instead  of  dying  slowly  in  tliie  gloomy  aceep- 
tance  of  hateful  duty.  They  should  think 
and  meditate  on  the  words  of  the  wisie  man,  "0 
Women !  Keep  for  us  the  heauty  of  the  world. " 

Loretto  Abbey. 

Translated  by  G-eorgette  Dupont  from 
"Letters  de  Fadiette." 
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Alumnap,  Puptb 


SR.   M.  VERONICA 

DR.   R.   J.   DWYER 

IRENE  McNAB- 

WINGFELDER 

M.   M.   ELPRIDA 

MARGARET  LEINAN- 

M.  M.  PATRICIA 

HUNTINGTON 

M.   M.   MONICA 

GERTRUDE  CALLAHAN 

M.  M.  ETJCHERIA 

MARY    ALISON   YOUNG 

SR.   M.  FHILOMENA 
M.   M.   ETHELRIDA 

FLORENCE  COX  BYRNES 

M.   M.   ALEXANDRINE 

MARIE  HALLORAN 

SR.    M.    ALICE 

MRH.  JOHN  FERGUSON 
fMcNevin). 

SR.   M.    BBRTILLE 

MARIE    HANLY 

SR.   M.  BARBARA 

SARA   BOLSTER 

. 

TERESA   COUGHLIN 

• 
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THE    BLUE    PENCIL    BUREAU 


The  B.P.B,  staff  has  a  long  holiday  to  re- 
cord— ^the  result  of  circumstances  rath«r  than 
of  choice.  There  are  "tides  in  the  affairs"  of 
Rainbows  as  well  as  of  "men,"  unless  this 
Rainbow  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Judging 
from  the  appalling  num'ber  of  "queries'"  on 
hand,  awaiting  their  first  appeiarance  in  print, 
it  is  high-tide  in  the  affairs  of  this  one. 

Q.  Is  the  use  of  the  pronouns  "it"  and 
"they"  permissible  in  the  following  sentence: 
"I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  wo- 
man, but  if  they  comfe  this  way,  I  shall  quickly 
find  out."— Eleanor  Walsh. 

A.  Why  not?  When  we  use  "it"  we  do  so 
understanding  that  the  neuter  form  affords  no 
indication  of  the  gender  of  the  subject  referred 
to.  and,  inasmuch  as  "they"  is  the  plural  of 
"he,  she,  or  it,"  it  A^ould  seem  to  be  the  only 
word  that  can  be  used  to  embrace  the  subject 
of  the  thought.  But  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence depends  upon  the  word  that  provoked 
the  remark.  Supposing  one  had  been  asked 
"What  is  that?"  the  reply  might  then  be  mo- 
dified to  "I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  shall 
quickly  find  out  if  "it''  comes  this  way."  The 
difficulty  to  whicrh  you  call  attention  is  one 
that  has  been  felt  at  all  times  and  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  pronoun  of  common 
gender,  singular  number,  in  general  use. 

Q.  Which  word  should  be  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing, and  why:  "The  hat  looks  well  (or 
good)  on  you?"— Geraldine  B. 

A.  "Well"  is  correct.  "Thje  hat  looks 
good  on  you,"  besides  offending  the  ear,  would 
mean,  "when  worn  by  you  the  hat  appears  to 
be  of  good  quality."  "The.  hat  looks  good" 
means  that  the  hat  appears  to  be  of  a  good 
make.  The  hat  "looks,"  in  the  sense  of  "ap- 
pearing," not  "observing."  Why  not  say, 
"Tlie   hat  is  becoming  to  you?'' 


Q.  The  question  has  often  arisen  as  to  the 
proper  punctuation-mark  after  a  question  such 
as  the  following:  "Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  do  (so  and  so)  ?"  Should  the  period  or  the 
interrogation-mark  be  used? — ^Emily  Mason, 

A.  Following  a  request  to  do  something  a 
question-mark  is  necessary,  as  it  is  also  when 
the  intention  is  to  ask  a  question. 

Q.  Which  is  correct,  "distributer"  or  "dis- 
tributor?" 

A.  "Distributer"  is  defined  as  "one  who 
distributes."  "Distributer"  is  also  given  as  a 
second  raeaning  of  "distributor,"  the  first 
meaning  being  "connected  with  printsing.  Both 
forms  are,  therefore,  correct.  In  England 
"distributor"  is  the  preferred  form. 

Q.  Is  t]ie  following  sentence  grammaticaJly 
perfect .  "People  come  here  to  get  educated?" 
— Mary  Peters. 

A.  People  is  used  of  a  large  number  of 
persons,  persons,  of  a  small  number  of  people. 
"Get"  is  u^ed  colloquially,  to  mean  "becoraie" 
(what  one  Avas  not  before) — ^by  ellipsis  of  a 
reflexive  pronoun  ("themselves,"  in  the  sen* 
tence  you  quote).  It  Avould,  therefore,  be  pre- 
ferable to  avoid  such  use  of  "get"  in  the  best 
style. 

Q.  Please  state  the  rule  for  the  use  of  capi- 
tals in  the  phrase  "Dear  Cousin  John"  in  the 
beginning  of  a  letter.  I  have  been  told  that 
"cousin"  should  begin  with  a  small  letter  and 
A^dth  a  capital  when  used  alonfe.  Is  this  cor- 
rect f-M.F.K. 

A.  The  words  "father,  mother,  brother,  sis- 
ter, cousin,  aunt,  etc.,"  begin  with  a  capital 
when  put  before  a  proper  nwnjd,  as:  "Aunt 
Helen,  Brother  John,  Gousin  James."  When 
the  words  are  used  in  the  beginning  of  a  letter, 
as  "Dear  Cousin,"  the  word  "cousdn"  should 
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be    capitalized,    but  wben   used   in   a    general 
sense  a  small  initial  letter  is  proper, 

Q.  Are  tbe  expression's  '*He  can  not  but 
wait;  I  can  not  but  think,"  correct? 

A.  Yes,  th,ey  arei  permissible.  Tliley  in- 
dicate clearly  that  there  is  no  alternative  to 
"waiting,  or  thinking."  "He  can  not  wait, 
and  I  can  not  think"  declare  the  impossibility 
of  "waiting  or  thinking." 

Sentences  Requiring  Better  Englisli  Form : 
1.  A  woman  who  voted  ditferently  than  her 
husband  did  would  be  tbe  exception.  2.  We 
have  the  most  highly  wrought  state  of  indivi- 
dualism of  all  other  ^countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  3.  Charlemagne  patronizes  not  only 
learned  men,  but  also  established  educational 


institutions.  4.  The  wealth  of  the  many  make 
a  very  little  show  in  statistics.  5,  I  neither 
attempted  to  conceal  from  myself  nor  from  him 
that  the  enterprise  would  be  a  dangerous  one. 
I  doubted  if  T  would  arrive  in  time.  7.  Until 
no^y,  old  and  a  captive,  he  had  come  to  the  end 
of  his  active  career.  8.  Although  causing  many 
complaints  because  of  the  oppressive  air,  the 
subway  is  extensively  patronized.  9.  Losing 
my  way  in  the  forest,  it  was  dinner-time  before 
I  reached  home.  10.  Crossing  the  river  this 
morning,  the  fog  "s^^as  so  dense  that  traffic  Avas 
almost  suspended. 

The  B.P.B.  offers  a  prize  for  the  first  cor- 
rected list  of  the  sentences  above.  Address 
"Blue  Pencil  Bureau,  The  Rainbow,  Loretto  Ab- 
bey, Toronto,"  before  Nov.  10,  1920. 


SOLILOQUY    OF   THE   ABBEY    CLOCK 


I  can  remember  my  arrival  heire;  it  was  a 
long  while  ago,  and  sinee  thien  many  tilings 
have  I  seen  and  heard,  enough  to  m:ake  a  long 
book,  or  a  whole  edition  of  books.  Young  faces, 
old  faces,  serious  faces,  and  happy  faces  con- 
tinually pass  me  by,  sometimes  not  so  much  as 
deigning  to  glance  at  me;  at  others,  raising 
their  eyes  to  my  face  only  to  see  what  T  have 
written  upon  it,  A  long  line  of  girls  go  by  me 
at  regular  intervals.  They  arte  sometimes 
crowding  and  jostling,  but  as  soon  as  a  certain 
■Sisteir  appeal's  they  suddenly  stop  and  are  so 
quiet  that  I  can  almost  hear  myself  tick, 

I  often  hear  convoi'saitionis  near  me,  girls 
planning  what  they  are  going  to  do  on  their 
next  vocation ;  the  gooid  times  they  are  going  to 
have  when  they  stop  school;  what  excuse  they 
ean  give  for  coming  late  or  not  'having  their 
exercise''  written,  hotw  thiey  wish  tbey  were 
home.  They  little  think  that  their  sichool-days 
are  the  happiest  days  of  their  lives  often, 

I  am  better  than  they  are,  for  I  do  not  com- 
plain, though  I  am  frequently  forigotten  by  the 
person  whose  business  it  is  to  wind  me.  Then 
I  get  many  cross  looks  bteeause  I  fail  to  tell 
time,  Tliey  even  call  me  stupid.  On  damp 
days  'I   suffer   from   rheumatism,   so   that   my 


hands  are  stiff,  and  I  cannot  move  them  as  I 
shonld, 

I  am  getting  old.  T  have  been  here  so  long 
that  1  have  seen  several  generations  of  pupils 
pass  me  in  review.  It  seems  about  time  I 
should  be  pensioned  oft',  or  put  in  a  museum  as 
a  valuable  antique. 

I.oretto  Abbev,  CLARA  YATES- 


LITTLE  THINGS. 


"We  have  all  meditated  on  the  im- 
portance of  little  things;  'but  we  have 
meditated  amiss  if  we  have  arrived  at  the  er- 
roneous conelusion  that  little  things  are  more 
important  than  big  things,  Tbe  sliort-isig'hted 
philosopher  urged  us  to  take  eare  of  the  pen- 
nies and  the  dollars  Avould  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  but  the  v;orldly  wise  business  man 
takes  care  of  the  millions  and  so  doesn't  have 
to  worry  about  the  dollars  or  tbe  eents.  Baeon, 
in  the  "Novum  Organum,"  sets  it  down  as  the 
vice  of  little  minds  to  attach  too  much  import-  I 
ance  to  slight  distinctions;  and  Voltaire  very 
properly  remarks  of  Louis  XIV.  that  the  Grand 
Monarch  had  'that  sure  mark  which  distin- 
guishes the  second-rate  man  from  the  great 
man;  he  loved  details  for  their  own  sake," 
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THE  PAULIST  CHOIR  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS 


One  of  the  great  evicnts  of  the  school  year 
was  the  visit  of  the  Paulist  Choristers  of  New- 
York.  Saturday  of  Easter  Week,  on  the  home- 
ward trip,  having  the  night  before  added  new 
laurels  to  their  world-fame  in  the  field  of  choral 
work,  the  choristers  arrived,  at  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  bright  as  larks,  ready  to  enjoy,  some 
of  them  for  the  first  time,  the  glories  of  Niagara 
Falls,  which  that  morning  were  covered  with 
a  .sheen*><)f  opalescent  light  to  smile  a  welcome. 

A  substantial  luncheon,  to  wjhich  the  lads 
did  ample  justice,  was  ready  in  the  senior  girls' 
refectory.  Until  two,  the  boys  had  the  freedom 
of  the  house,  viewing  the  panorama  of  the  cat- 
aract, rapids  and  river  as  they  unfolded  them- 
selves to  the  "ravished  sight"  in  majesty  and 
beauty,  from  the  verandahs  and  grounds.  The 
Reverend  Directors  and  gentlemen  enjoyed  a 
quiet  liour  smoke  in  the  library. 

Precisely  at  half  after  two,  the  choristers, 
in  violet  cassock  and  lace  surplices,  m^arched 
into  the  concert  hall,  and  took  their  places  on 
the  platform, — the  adult  section,  which  makes 
for  a  perfectly  beautiful,  well-balanced  musical 
ensemble,  ranged  in  orchestral  fashion  behind 
the  lighter  and  younger  voices.  In  a  few  se- 
conds there  was  all  the  alert  attention  of  a  well- 
trained  musical  organization,  ready  to  respond 
to  the  baton  and  look  of  the  fascinating  and 
compelling  Reverend  Director. 

The  following  numbers  were  heard  with  rapt 
attention  by  a  large  audience.  All  too  briefly 
"Lightlier  moved  the  moments  edged  with 
music!" 

Introductory  Motet. 

Emitte  Spiritum   Tuum ,  Schnetsky 

Sacred  Music  (Medieval). 

1.  Antonio  Lotti — Crucafixus  (17th  Cent.  Ven- 

ice). 

2.  Giovanni  da  Palestrina — Kyrie  Eleison. 

3.  Giovanni  da  Palestrina — Benedictus. 

4.  Tomasso  Ludovico  Vittoria — Vere  Languores 

Nostra  (16th  Cent.  Spain). 

5.  Bach— Alleluia    (Fugue). 


More  Modern  Sacred  Music. 

6.  Arkhangelsky — The  Day  of  Judgment. 

Secular  Music. 

7.  Brahms— Lullaby;  Soloist,  Master  Coates. 

8.  Ward  Stephens — Christ  in  Flanders. 

' ' '  Have  you  seen  Him  in  the  fields  of  Flanders, 

With  His  brave  and  tender  smile? 

Did  He  ease   your  load   on  that    shell-swept 

road,  I 

On  that  last,  long,  weary  mile? 
Did  you  meet  Him  among  your  comrades  from 

far  and  distant  lands? 
In  the  sun's  red  glare,  did  you  see  Christ  there, 
With  the  heart  of  France  in  His  hand? 
I  have  prayed  in  her  fields  of  poppies, 
I  have  laughed  with  men  who  died, 
But  in  all  my  ways,  and  in  all  my  days. 
Like  a  friend  He  walked  beside. 
I  have  seen  a  sight  under  Heaven  that  only 

God  understands. 
In  the  battle's  glare  I  have  seen  Christ  there, 
With  the  sword  of  God  in  His  hand." 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  most  entrancing  mu- 
sical presentation.  The  introductory  explana- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  num'bers,  by  the  Director, 
was  brilliant  and  illuminating  and  helped  even 
the  mere  music-lover  to  an  understanding  and 
appreciation.  This  was  especially  felt  in  the 
Russian  Judgment  number.  The  basses  were 
splendid.  The  world-famed  Russian  voices 
could  not  be  more  profound,  sombre  and  mel- 
low. The  Palestrina  numbers  were  magnificent. 
If  the  setting  were  under  a  vast  Roman  Dome, 
the  fresh,  flute-like  sopranos  would  have  ether- 
ialized  into  its  far-off  depths.  The  Bach  Fugue 
was  tremendous,  as  clear  and  clean  in  dts  tech- 
nique as  a  Busoni-Bach-Tausig  interpretation. 
We  venture  to  say,  in  the  days  of  the  greatest 
master,  the  boys  of  St.  Thomas'  Cliurch  never 
gave  him  such  a  gigantic,  flawless  and  satisfac- 
tory performance  of  a  vocal  fugue,  as  did  the 
Paulist  Choristers ! 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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College  and  Academy  Class  Notes 


LORETTO  ABBEY  NOTES. 

Note:  The  following  notes,  generally  in- 
serted in  the  midsummer  number,  were  omitted 
from  the  last  issue,  which  was  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  College  and  Alumnae  contributions : 

May  10. — The  Month  of  Mary  celebrations 
are  specially  beautiful  and  impressive  this  year. 
Bay  Bands  are  doing  excellent  work.  The 
class-room  altars,  bright  with  flowers,  form 
little  monuments  of  tender  devotion  to  our 
Blessed  Lady;  and  the  processional  and  reces- 
sional hymns  in  her  honour  tell  of  the  sweet 
influence  that  prevails,  not  only  throughout  the 
month,  but  the  whole  year  round. 

May  13th. — An  interesting  musicale,  at 
which  seven  aml^ryo  artists^ — Georgette  Dupont, 
Phoebe  Milne,  Kathleen  Jaquith,  Eileen  Lee, 
Mary  McDevitt,  Clara  Carroll  and  Jean  Watt — 
took  part,  proved  that  serious  work  has  been 
done  since  September.  The  main  feature  of 
the  program  was  reached  when  Miss  Marcella 
Anderson  and  Miss  Evelyn  Lee  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Theiir  performances  offered  an  ideal 
to  the  young  students  which  we  hope  was  not 
lost  upon  them.  Miss  Anderson  played  Cho- 
pin's Fantaisie- Impromptu  with  spirit  and 
skill,  and  Evelyn  Lee  followed  up  her  early 
triumphs  in  a  Chopin  Valse,  Forest  Elves,  by 
Schytte,  and  in  The  Juggleress,  by  Mosikowski. 
Her  encore  num'ber  was  Chopin's  Nocturne  op. 
15,  no.  2. 

May  IGth. — The  canonization  of  Blessed 
Joan  of  Arc  and  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary, 
makes  of  1920  a  memorable  year.  Two  beauti- 
ful hymns  in  their  honour  fell  upon  our  ears 
this  morning.  One  was  St.  Margaret  Mary's 
own  hymn  with  music  by  Rev.  S.  Holland,  S.J., 
and  the  other,  a  spirited  martial  hymn  to  St. 
Joan  with  a  thrill  of  triumph  in  it,  that  seem- 
ed to  give  us  a  share  in  that  greater  celebration 
taking  place  in  St.  Peter's  to-day.  The  statue 
of  St.  Joan  was  carried  in  procession  and  placed 
near  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  picture 


of  St.  Margaret  Mary.  The  history  of  the 
Blessed  Maid,  or  ''La  Puselle,"  as  she  called 
herself,  is  being  read  again  with  new  ardour. 

May  31.— Mrs.  Robert  Devine  of  Ottawa, 
Grovernor  of  the  Ontario  branch  of  the  Feder- 
ated Catholic  Alumnae,  addressed  an  assem- 
blage of  alumnae  and  pupils  to-day.  She  sketch- 
ed the  history,  outlined  the  divisional  ^bureaus, 
spoke  of  the  aims  and  ideals,  and  named  the 
distinguished  patrons  of  the  Organization  with 
clearness  and  fonce.  It  is  hoped  that  tlie  ap- 
peal she  made  for  a  more  complete  federation 
of  the  Toronto  members,  the  sending  of  a  dele- 
gate to  represent  their  body,  and  an  effort  to 
live  up  to  the  Constitution,  will  produce  good 
results.  Mrs.  Devine  reminded  the  audience  of 
the  honour  bestowed  upon  Ontario  and  the 
Loretto  Alumnae,  in  the  choice  of  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Kelly  as  First  Vice-President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. His  Eminence,  Cardinal  O'Connell,  has 
extended  a  warm  invitation  to  the  F.C.A.  to 
hold  their  next  meeting  in  Boston,  during  the 
coming  month  of  Octo'ber. 

June  3rd. — The  Piano  Recital  by  a  corps  of 
Loretto  Parkdale  students,  was  a  charming 
event.  Tb^eir  performancle  gave  witness  to 
much  talent,  no  less  than  to  months  of  excellent 
teaching.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  vary  the 
program  with  song  and  dance. 

June  4th. — A  combined  Concert  and  Piano 
Recital  was  given  by  the  youngest  young  ladies 
of  the  Abbey  to-day.  It  was  hard  for  the  audi- 
ence to  reconcile  the  youth  of  the  players,  with 
their  achievements.  The  Fairy  Revel  that  com- 
pleted the  program  was  a  bit  of  true  art.  The 
singers  reminded  one  of  a  nest  of  linnets.  (Ask 
Dorothy  what  grievance  she  was  forced  to  lodge 
against  a  certain  fairy). 

June  5th. — Convocation  Mass  and  Bacca- 
laureate sermon  by  Rev.  Vincent  Murphy, 
C.S.B. 

June  6th.'-— An  interesting  entertainment 
was  given  by  a  number  of  deaf-mutes,  "with  the 
kind  assistance  of  Rev.  Austin  Malone,  C.S.P., 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
Community,  who  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to- 
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gether  the  scattered  mem'bers  of  this  part  of  the 
flock  in  monthly  meetings,  for  mutual  improve- 
ment and  entertainment,  at  Loretto,  Brunswick 
avenue.  Their  sign  recitations  were  very  en- 
lightening, and  gave  both  pleasure  and  edifi- 
cation. We  beg  to  thank  them  very  sincerely, 
as  well  as  all  who  helped  to  render  the  enter- 
tainment a  success. 

A  delightful  program  with  class  prophecies 
and  poiems,  followed  by  an  ela'borate  luncheon, 
eharaoterized  the  closing  festivities  of  Loretto 
Academy,  Woodlawn,  Chicago. 

Two  memibers  of  Class  '20  have  won  recent 
honours:  Marian  Hillemieyer,  a  four  years' 
scholarship  at  St.  Xavier's  College;  and  Ed- 
wina  Keliher,  second  pri^-e  in  high  school  Irish 


history  essay  contest,  awarded  by  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  A.O.H. 

Graduating  honours  were  conferred  on  the 
following  young  ladies :  Misses  Gladys  Burns', 
Grade  Hanrahan,  Marian  Hillemeyer,  Edwina 
Keliher.  Miriam  Lunney,  Anita  Norton,  Vero- 
nica O'Brien,  Anna  Pojoiton,  Marguerite  Van 
Reeth. 

The  play,  "Joan  of  Arc,"  was  presented  by 
the  seniors  with  exceptional  ability. 

A  fine  sermon  wias  delivered  by  Rev.  A. 
O'Reilly,  O.C.C,  in  the  chapel,  on  the  morning 
of  closing  day.  An  eloquent  address  to  the 
graduates  was  delivered  by  Rev.  D.  Dunne, 
D.D.,  at  the  close  of  the  levemng  program. 
The  Alumnae  entertained  the  class  of  1920 
at  a  luncheon  on  Saturday,  June  19th. 


A    SUMMER    STORM 


All  day  long  the  sun  has  poured  down  its 
burning  rays,  as  if  to  rob  nature  of  all  its 
beauty.  The  grass  is  withered  and  yellow  from 
the   '   "»*»■   drought.      The'  flow^ers  Wang   their 

he. st  the  sun  should  fade  their  brilliant 

hues.  The  little  birds  and  the  animals  have  all 
disappeared,  and  only  an  occasional  one  is  seen, 
seeking  a  cooler  place.  Then  very,  very  slowly 
tlie  sun  is  hidden  in  its  bed  beneath  blanksts  of 
yellow,  pink  and  mnrky  white. 

A  sigh  of  relief  and  thanksgiving  seems  to 
come  from  all  nature.  'In  a  little  while,  over 
t'le  hill,  two  dark  clouds  seem  to  hover;  then 
getting  larger  and  darker,  they  come  on  and 
on,  faster  and  faster,  until  the  heavens  are 
covered.     For  an  instant  all  is  perfectly  calm. 

A  sharp  flash  of  lightning  acrosis  the  sky  and 
a  faint  rumble  wairu  us  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  whole  strength  of  the  storm  w\\\  be 
upon  us.  A  series  of  flashes  followed  by  roars 
of  thunder  follow  in  quick  siiceession.  The 
lightning  makes  every  detail  of  your  surround- 
ings stand  out  clear  and  bright ;  but  ,iust  as  you 
are  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  it  is 
pitchy  dark  again.  Large  drops  of  rain 
tlireaten  to  deluge  the  earth.  The  flowers  lift 
tlieir  heads,  eager  to  drink  in  every  dro[)  of 


Avater,  so  long  denied  them ;  the  very  trees  ap- 
pear to  hold  out  their  branches  to  welcome  it. 
All  this  is  seen  in  a  flash  of  lightning."  Now 
all  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  here.  Flash  after 
flash  of  blinding  light,  and  crashes  of  thunder 
come,  allowing  no  interval  of  time  l)etween. 
The  rain  comes  beating  down  into  the  parched 
earth  to  heavily  that  the  trees  bend  under  it. 
It  pauses  not,  but  continues  to  pour  down  until 
you  wonder  if  it  will  ever  end. 

A  roar,  far  louder  and  more  terrifying  than 
any  you  have  heard  before,  and  the  climax  is 
reached.  Then  some  faint  echoes  of  thunder, 
and  the  storm  is  over,  ending  as  suddenly  as  it 
began 

A  smiling  moon  is  sending  down  it>  silver 
beams  and  the  stars  are  pee].>ing  out.  In  tlie 
distance  you  hear  the  hoot  of  an  owl;  in  the 
bushes  a  bird  sleepily  whispers  to  its  mate; 
the  crickets'  song  is  heard.  A  slight  breeze, 
which  sicarcely  monies  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
brings  you  that  sweet  odour,  only  found  in 
early  summer,  after  the  atmosphere  has  bCen 
cleared  by  a  storm.  You  wonder  if  you  are  in 
the  same  world  voii  were  in  an  hour  ago. 


KATHLFJEN   HUGHES. 
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THE    PROVINCE    OF    QUEBEC 


Quite  the  banner  rprovince  of  the  Dominion 
in  its  wealth  of  pulp  wood  and  its  unequalled 
mineral  resources,  Quebec  is  rapidly  forging 
ahead  in  the  field  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
activities.  Already  it  has  the  greatest  area 
of  land  per  capita  under  cultivation  in  the  Do- 
minion and  the  finest  agricultural  college  in 
the  world,  while  its  asbestos  deposits  and 
plants  are  unsurpassed  on  either  continent. 

Of  Montreal,  with  its  unique  shipping  faci- 
lities, its  great  wealth  and  its  unrivalled  edu- 
cational advantages,  little  need  be  said.  Its 
pre-eminence  socially,  educationally  and  com- 
mercially, is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  con-^ 
troversy. 

But  it  is  around  the  ancient  capital,  Quebec 
City,  that  interest  centres.  Here  annually  come 
thousands  of  visitors  drawn  by  the  lure  of  its 
matchless  scenery,  its  historic  interest  and. its 
quaint,  old-fashioned  atmosphere.  From  beau- 
tiful Dufferin  Terrace  with  its  superb  pano- 
rama of  river  and  mountains  to  humble  little 
streets  like  Sous-le-Cap,  all  is  unmistakably  ar- 
resting and  interesting. 

As  a  winter  sports'  resort  Quebec's  ideal 
situation  is  rapidly  making  it  the  St.  Moritz 
of  Canada.  Skating,  skiing  and  tobogganing 
canibe  indulged  in  to  the  heart's  content,  while 
a  snow-shoe  tramp  to  Kent  House  with  the 
crisp,  sparkling  snow  beneath  one's  feet,  and 
overhead  the  wonderful  blue  of  the  sky,  only 
rivalled  by  the  deeper  blue  of  the  mountains, 
is  an  unforgetable  pleasure. 

Quebec  is  the  home  of  the  French  in  Can- 
ada, and  socially  it  is  the  best  existing  example 
of  the  old  regime,  before  the  army  of  the  nou- 
veau  riche  banished  all  traditions.  Birth  and 
breeding  are  still  the  open  sesame  to  its  most 
exclusive  circles,  and  the  grace  and  charm  of 
its  hospitality  are  a  tradition  on  both  contin- 
ents. 

Quebec  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic faith  in  Canada.    Here  one  sees  its  digni- 


fied ceremonies  in  their  most  imposing  aspect. 
Midnight  Mass  at  the  Basilica,  the  procession 
of  the  Fete  Dieu,  and  the  pilgrims'  pro.eession 
ah  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  All 
these  never  fail  to  impress  even  the  most  world- 
worn  cynic. 

Quebec  is  the  gateway  to. the  famous  Sague- 
nay  trip,  generally  considered  the  Mecca  of 
newly-weds,  throughout  the  country,  and  also 
to  the  sea-side  resorts  of  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence, which  are  rapidly  becoming  the  play- 
ground of  the  Republic  to  the  south  of  us.  On 
the  north  shore  are  Murray  Bay  and  Tadousac 
and  on  the  south  Riviere  du  Loup,  Cacouna  and 
Little  Metis.     Each  has  its  coterie  of  patrons. 

But  to  study  the  "habitant"  of  Quebec  at 
his  best  one  must  visit  quaint  little  Abenakis 
Springs,  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Drummond's 
"habitant"  poems.  Here  one  finds  thatched 
cottages,  tall  well-sweeps  and  out-of-c""  '^^^^'^^ 
ovens  just  as  the  early  settlers  brou^^.iu,  Liiem 
from  Normandy;  but  one  also  finds  a  race  of 
sturdy  people,  honest,  upright,  dignified  and 
contented.  One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  tiny  school-house  at  Abenakis  Springs  has 
produced  a  Postmaster-General  and  two  Cabi- 
net Ministers,  while  a  few  short  miles  away 
was  born  Canada's  grandest  man.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier. 

PHYLLIS  ALLEN. 

Ijoretto  College. 


HER  SUN  SPOTS. 


A  young  woman,  on  being  introduced  to 
Sir  Robert  Ball,  expressed  her  regret  that 
she  harl  missed  his  lecture  the  evening  before. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it  would  have  interested 
you,"  said  Sir  Robert;  "it  was  all  about  sun 
spots. ' ' 

"Was  it,  really?"  she  replied.     "Then  it 
would   have    gi'eatly    interestied,   me,    for,    be 
tween  yoa  and  me,  Sir  Robert,  I  have  been  a 
martyr  to  freckles  all  my  life." 
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LIST  OF  HONOURS  CONFERRED  AT  JUNE  CLOSING, 

LORETTO  ABBEY 

Gold  Medal  for  CliTi&itian  Doctrime  in  Senior  Bronze  Medal  for  English  Literature,  pre- 

>epartment,  presented  by  Most  Rev.  Neil  Mc-  sented  by  His  Excellency  the'  Grovernor-G-enieral 

SeU,  D.D.,  Archbishop   of  Toronto^ — Obtained  of  Canada — Obtained  by  Peirdian  Dugigan. 
|by  Marjorie  Smyth.  Honourable    Mention— Isiabel    K^enan. 


Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  in  Inter- 
rmediate  'Department,  presented  by  Viery  R)ev. 
^A.  T.  Coughlin,  C.SS.R.— Obtained  by  Berna- 
fdette  Yates. 

Silver  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  in 
[Junior  Department — Obtained  by  Rose  Flynn. 

Gold  Medal  for  Bible  History,  presented 
by  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Kidd,  D.D.— Olbtained  by 
iMargaret  Milne. 


Gold  Medal  for  Fidelity  to  Duty— Obtadned 
by  Bernadette  O'Donnell. 

The  Eu  gene  0  'Keef e  Medal  for  Mathema- 
tics— Obtained  by  Ella  McBrady. 

The  Gertrude  Foy  Gold  Medal  for  English 
Prosf'C' — Obtained  by  Madeline  Coffee. 

Commercial  Diplomas^ — ^Obtained  by  Helen 
Lacey,  Anna  Moran,  Zita  Blackburn. 

Honourable  Mention — Norma  Walton. 


PUPILS  WHO  WERE  SUCCESSFUL  IN  RECENT  DEPARTMENTAL 

EXAMINATIONS 


Entrance  to  Faculty.  Part  II. — Bernadette 
O'Donnell. 

Entrance  to  Normal  —  Hilda  Chapman 
(Hon.),  Mildred  McKeown,  Anna  Halpin,  Es- 
ther Shinnoman,  Madeline  Coffee,  Marjorie 
Smyth  (Hon.),  Regina  Turley,  Evelyn  Lee, 
Grace  Carej'',  Josephine  Melligan,  Joan  Long, 
Margaret  Newstead,  Loyola  Dooley,  Alma  Ru- 
dell,  Nora  Story,  Dorothy  Fleury  (Hon.), 
Eileen  Dun.nigan,  Elsa  Kastner,  Florence  Cher- 
rier,  Ceraldine  Coffey  (Hon.),  Mary  Harkins, 
Cecilia  Miller,  Marion  Sullivan,  Marie  Camj)- 
bell,  Veronica  Austin,  Augusta  Gustiana. 

Lower  School — Grace  O'Connor,  Agnes 
Lounsbury,  Mary  E.  IMcBrady,  Gertrude 
Fayle,  Catherine  Murray,  Catherine  Ridout, 
Loretto  Beechinor,'  Sarah  Brohman,  Mary 
DwA'-er,   Rita    liang,    Clare    Schnieder,     Rose 


Sullivan,  Kathleen  Shields,  !Isabel  Sheridan, 
Helen  Kerr  CHon.),  Isabel  Dwyer,  Marjorie 
Duck,  Rita  Donovan,  Eileen  Danaher,  Mary 
Burcher,  Vera  Mitchell,  Evangeline  Nasmith, 
Estelle  Macdonell,  Ruth  Thompson,  Germvaine 
Garney,  Madge  Gough,  Martha  Smyth,  Lael 
Houde,  Rose  Patterson,  Margaret  Drago,  Es- 
telle Mc  Andrews,  Mary  Carroll,  lEelen  Stuart, 
Kathleen  Goodrow,  Gertrude  Keating. 

Junior  Matriculation — Grace  Carey,  Made- 
line Coffee,  Evelyn  Lee,  Marjorie  Smyth,  Re- 
gin  a  Turle>%  Hilda  Chapman,  Ilanna  Dwyer, 
Mildred  McKeown,  Marion  Sullivan,  Marie 
Campbell,  Loyola  Dooley,  Alma  Rudell,  Norah 
Storey,  Cecilia  Miller,  Floremce  Cherrier,  Ger- 
aldine  Coffey,  Eileen  Dunnigan,  Mary  Harkins, 
Elsa  Kastner,  Dorothy  Fleury,  Ellen  Mallon, 
Camilla  Morrow,  Genevieve  O'Connell. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

"The  Little  Green  Glove  and  Other  Stories," 
by  Mary  Hoskin  (Extension  Press,  67  Bond  St., 
Toronto,  $2.00).  This  is  a  collection  of  stories 
as  unique  in  their  tone  of  refinement  and  grace 
as  in  their  natural  unaffectedness  of  style.  They 
introduce  the  reader  into  a  realm  of  domestic 
and  social  life  all  too  lacking  in  the  uncultured 
rush  of  modern  times.  Interesting  bits  of 
European  scenery  and  architecture,  by  way  of 
illustration,  are  scattered  through  the  work, 
lending  a  double  charm  to  the  stories.  Paper, 
letterpress  and  binding  are  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  one  can  predict  a  demand  for  the 
little  publication  that  will  more  than  justify 
the  author's  modest  intention  in  giving  it  to  the 
public.  We  warmly  recommiend  "The  Little 
Green  Glove  and  Other  Stories"  to  our  read- 
ers. 

"New  Schools  for  Old,"  hy  Evelyn  Dewey 
(Dent,  $2.00  net).  The  country  school  problem 
is  treated  of  in  this  with  interest  and  insight. 
That  it  went  into  a  second  edition  within  a 
month  of  its  first  appearance  proves  it,  should 
any  critic  be  tempted  to  say  otherwise.  Any 
book  which,  step  by  step,  is  able  to  show  how 
practical  results  may  be  realized  from  the  adop- 
tion of  high  ideals  is  sure  to  be  a  success.  Mrs. 
Harvey  regenerates  a  small,  isolated,  rural 
school  so  thoroughly  that  it  becomes  the  centre 
of  community  life  and  endeavor.  But  her  course 
•was  far  from  being  a  Sicries  of  triumphs,  unham- 
pered by  distrust  and  opposition.  Read  for 
yourself,  and  you  will  get  many  a  lesson  in 
practical  sociology  from  this  daughter  of  Prof. 
Dewey  of  Columbia  University. 

"When  Canada  Was  New  Prance,"  by 
George  H.  Ijocke  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Son,  Ltd., 
$1.25).  Mr.  H.  Locke's  aim  in  writing  this  was 
evidently  that  the  children  of  Canada,  big  and 
little,  might  have  this  portion  of  history  in  con- 
cis.e  and  popular  form.  He  has  given  us  a  read- 
able little  book  which  the  teacher  should  hail 
with  ioy.  Besides  being  divested  of  much  dry 
minutiae  of  detail,  it  is  rendered  very  pleasing 
by  the  many  illustrations  provided.     One  re- 


viewer says,  "To  read  it  yields  something  of  the 
jcy  and  sense  of  adventure  of  a  long  canoe 
trip."  We  agree  with  him,  but  are  inclined 
to  think  that  real  canoeing  is  hardly  accom- 
panied by  such  rapid  incident  and  adventure  as 
we  meet  on  every  page  of  this  book.  The  real 
makers  of  New  France,  the  Jesuits,  come  in  for 
the  barest  justice  in  the  matter  of  their  achieve- 
ments and  ideals,  but  the  insinuation  that  the.ir 
main  intention  was  that  of  "having  a  defin'ite 
investment  in  the  country,"  they  came  to  evan- 
gelisie,  is  an  unworthy  and  altogether  undeserv- 
ed thrust. 

"The  New  Book  of  Martyrs,"  by  George 
Duhamel,  translated  by  Florence  Simmonds 
(Dent  &  Son,  Toronto),  might  be  called  a  series 
of  dramatic  and  pathetic  pictures  froni  the 
camera  of  a  doctor  in  the  French  Army  Hos- 
pital. Even  in  its  English  dress  it  is  ah  exqui- 
site piece  of  literature,  though  one  could  wish 
the  translator  had  paused  before  committing 
her  pen  to  several  minor  details  rather  startling 
in  their  realism,  and  altogether  unusual  and  un- 
welcome in  our  tongue.  The  author  abounds  in 
sympathy,  tenderness  and  humor.  He  stops  on 
the  confines  of  the  spiritual  world,  evidently 
for  lack  of  that  formula  which  treats  of  the  un- 
seen, 'but  none-the-less  real  world.  The  French- 
man's peculiar  gift  of  expressing  a  thought 
within  a  thought  is  his  pre-eminently,  al^so  that 
of  calling  up  a  whole  train  of  poignant  images 
from  a  single  word.  The  work  deserves  a  place 
among  the  war-books  that  will  survive  for  all 
time,  if  only  for  its  vivid  human  record. 

"In  the  Days  of  the  Guild,"  by  L.  Lam- 
prey (Dent  lb  Son,  Toronto;  $1.50).  To  the 
modern  boy  or  girl  who  is  familiar  with  ma- 
chine-made things  almost  exclusively,  this  book 
with  its  fascinating  pictures  of  mediaeval  times 
Avill  seem  to  border  upon  fairy  lore.  That  the 
tales  are  true  to  the  character  of  these  olden 
times,  if  not  to  actual  history,  adds  much  to 
their  value.  The  design  of  the  author  is  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  handicraft  generally,  by 
proving  how  far  hand-made  things  exceed  in 
beauty  and  durability  the  ugly  shoddy  machine- 
made  ones.     He  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
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say  that  most  of  the  useful  guilds  of  this  period 
of  history  were  founded  by  religious,  and  were 
attached  to  monasteries  and  convents;  and  that 
they  disappeared  when  these  were  swept  away 
by  the  hands  of  ruthless  monarchs.  The  mere 
association  of  monks  with  those  guilds  satisfies 
the  author's  sense  of  historical  justice.  Other- 
wise, the  book  is  a  contribution  to  literature. 

"The  Elstones,"  by  Isabel  C.  Clark.  Benzi- 
ger  Bros.,  New  York.     ($1.50). 

There  is  real  distinction  in  this  one  of  Miss 
Clarke's  novels,  as  well  as  much  artistic  ex- 
cellence. She  has  no  rival  in  her  chosen  field — 
the  Catholic  novel.  Tlie  skill  with  which  she 
introduces  the  ideals  and  teachinigs  0:8  the 
Church,  is  remarkable.  In  no  instance  do  her 
dialogues  tend  towards  controversy,  much  less 
does  she  allow  her  characters  to  intrude  their 
religious  opinions  unduly,  as  some  distinctly 
Catholic  novels  are  accused  of  doing.  All  the 
characters  develop  naturally  and  the  plot  un- 
folds with  ease  and  charm,  keeping  the  reader's 


L 


interest  up  to  tlie  very  end.  A  deep  lesson  un- 
derlies this  plot,  whicli  opens  witli  the  death- 
bed conversion  of  the  father  of  a  family,  who 
exacts  a  promise  from  his  children  that  they 
will  follow  his  example,  and  embrace  the  true 
faith.  Inevitable  trials  attend  the  fulfillment 
of  this  promise,  the  greatest  of  Avhich  arise  from 
the  mother's  opposition.  But  in  the  end,  and 
because  of  the  firmness  of  the  two  sons  who 
take  niatters  into  their  own  hands,  there  is  a 
happy  removal  of  opposing  forces,  and  a  clos- 
ing that  satisfies  all  demands  of  justice  as  well 
as  of  art.  We  recommend  this  book  to  our 
readers  very  sincerely. 
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"The  Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke," 

Toronto,  McClelland  and  Stewart.     ($1.75). 

These  poems  may  be  said  to  have  secured 
a  ''vogue"  which  makes  their  circulation  quite 
independent  of  the  reviewer's  pen.  The  dra- 
matic close  of  the  soldier-poet's  life,  his 
youth,  his  personality  and  the  romantic  idea 
that  attaches  to  the  beginnings  of  genius,  are 
responsible  for  much  of  his  popularity.  But  in 
spite  of  his  years,  he  betrays  a  maturity  of  mind 
which  he  could  have  attained  only  by  a  wide 
and  not  altogether  enviable  experience.  A  note 
of  cynicism  runs  like  a  thread  through  all  his 
work,  and  now  and  then  his  frank  realism  is 
so  vivid  as  to  be  offensive.  From  the  many 
whose  ideals  have  never  learned  to  soar  be- 
yond this  life,  Rupert  Brooke's  poetry,  like 
his  person,  calls  forth  unstinted  praise.  It  was 
to  such  that  he  addressed  himself,  and  for  such 
his  songs  were  sung,  all  but  a  few  of  his  latest 
lyrics,  which  came  from  the  battlefield,  where 
his  realism  became  softened  by  awe. 


RATHER  DEAF. 


A  story  of  extraordinary  deafness  was  un- 
folded at  a  meeting  of  a  medical  societj^  in 
Philadelphia.  An  elderly  Avoman,  exceedingly 
hard  of  hearing,  lived  near  the  river.  One 
afternoon  a  v.^arship  fired  a  salute  of  ten  guns. 
The  woman,  alone  in  her  little  house,  waited 
until  the  booming  ceased.  Then  she  smoothed 
her  dress,  brushed  her  hair  back  in  a  quaint 
manner  and  said  sweetlv,  "Come  in." 


OH! 

"So  that  magazine  editor  sent  your  story 
back  to  you?"  said  Brown. 

"Yes,"  replied  Smith. 

"What  did  he  say?"  af5ked  Brown. 

"He  said  that  the  story  was  both  good  and 
original,"  replied  Smith. 

"Then  why  didn't  he  accept  it?"  demanded 
Brown. 

"Oh,"  explained  Smith,  "he  said  that  what 
was  good  w'asn't  original,  and  what  was  ori- 
ginal wasn't  good." 
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Etliel,  asred  four,  had  been  to  visit  lier 
eousins,  two  fun-loving  boys.  "Papa,"'  5he 
said,  the  night  of  her  return  home,  "every 
night  when  John  and  George  say  tlieir  pra3^er.s, 
they  ask  God  to  make  thean  good  boys." 

''That's  nice."  said  papa. 

Then,  tliinking  soberly  for  a  few  minutes, 
Ethel  added,  ''He  ain't  done  it  yet,  though." — 
Exchange. 
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GENERAL    EDUCATIONAL    ITEMS 


In  I'eply  to  a  letter  -written  by  the  Marquessa 
Unza  de]  Val,  I'resident  of  the  Spanisli  Wo- 
imen's  League,  to  the  Holy  Father,  Cardinal 
Gasparri,  Papal  Seerietary  of  State,  voiced  the 
desires  of  the  Holy  Father  on  the  subject  of 
Woman  Suffrage.  The  Marquessa  had  asked 
for  guidauv'^e  on  the  subject  of  feminine  activi- 
ties.   This  is  the  reply : 

"Th^ere  arc  some  who  oonicluded  from  a  re- 
cent Encyclical  of  the  Pope  that  the  activity  of 
Christian  "W omen 's  oinganizaitions  should  be  ex- 
clusivel}^  directed  into  religious  channels.  I 
am  authorized  to  state  ttoat  this  was  not  tbe 
intention  of  the  Ploly  Father."' 

"His  Holiness  referred  to  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  hom-e,  and 
to  the  practical  exercise  of  religion  in  view  of 
the  endeavors  of  enemies  to  destroy  the  faith 
of  the  people  and  to  corrupt  their  aims  under 
cover  of  industrial,  agricultural,  and  education- 
al organizations.  It  behooves  every  one  who 
desires  the  M^elfare  of  the  people  to  enter  tlie 
political  arena  and  to  unfurl  the  flag  of  Christ, 
in  order  that  the  light  of  His  divine  teaching 
and  the  flame  of  charity  may  extend,  not  only 
among-st  the  feA\',  but  throughout  the  world." 

"Therefore  the  Holy  Father  desires,  not 
only  that  ihe  Women's  League  should  continue 
its  social  activities,  but  should  do  its  utmost, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Hierarchy,  and  use 
every  means  to  embue  all  women  with  the  spirit 
of  true  Christianity,  and  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  social  problems." 


An  Educationa'l  Committee  has  been  formed 
by  the  K.  of  C.  Council  of  Toronto,  to  study 
the  needs  of  Catholics  along  educational  lines, 
and  to  promote  among  their  members,  and  Ca- 
tholics genc'rally,  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

A  literary  society  established  in  Normandy, 
which  e\'ery  year  awards  a  prize  for  the  best 
piece  of  poetry  submitted,  has  this  year  decided 
that  the  poetical  subject  to  be  treated  by  the 
competitors  is  to  be  a  tribute,  in  fifty  lines  at 
the  most,  to  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
***** 

American  as  well  as  English  Catholic  cir- 
cles have  sustained  a  distinct  loss  in  the  death 
of  Louise  Imogen  Cuiiiey,  at  Chipping-Camden, 
in  England.  Miss  Cuiney  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  foremost  women  poets  and  essayists  of 
the  day.  Her  life  was  spent  largely  in  Boston, 
Av;here  she  lived  with  her  mother,  until  some 
years  a^o,  when  she  went  to  England.  Not- 
able among  her  poems  is  her  very  spirited  "Tiie 
Wild  Ride,"  which  is  included  in  most  lantholo- 
gies  of  the  best  American  verse.  Among  her 
other  works  are  "IMoaisieur  Henri,  a  Footnote 
of  Freneh  Histoiy,"  "A  Roadside  Harp,"  "A 
Little  English  Gallery,"  and  "Robert  Emmet, 
His  Rebellion  and  Romance." 

W  w  lF  W  # 

The  need  for  special  instruction  in  civic 
duties  is  appealing  to  all  directors  of  Catholic 
colleges  and  seminaries.     In  order  to  make,  a  I 
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least  i>relimiinary  training  in  these  important 
matters  possible',  it  is  proposed  to  have  leietures 
delivered  ty  prominent  sociologists  during  the 
academic  term.  A  long  list  appears  on  the  lec- 
ture roll,  conspicuous  among  whom  are  Dr.  J. 
A.  Ryan  and  Dr.  William.  Kerby,  both  of  Wasli- 
imgton. 

The  great  suecesis  obtained  in  the  last  Salon 
des  Beaux  Arte  in  Paris  during  the  last  few 
months  by  the  section  of  religious  art,  lias  led  to 
a  decision  to  hold  another  such  exhibition  at  the 
Palais  du  Louvre.  One  exhibition  will  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  Bourges  Cathedral   and 

religious  art. 

***** 

A  discovery  of  interest  to  Biblical  scholars 
and  to  Cbristianft  in  general,  has  just  been 
maae  near  Tiberias,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Some 
Jewish  workmen,  wlio  were  engaged  in  building 
a  wall  which  the  Palestine  Government  liad  or- 
dered, came  across  the  remains  of  ancient  walls 
and  columns  in  the  course  of  their  excavations. 
It  has  since  come  to  light  that  the  old  city  of 
Tiberias,  which  has  such  great  associations  with 
Christian  and  Jewish  history,  is  about  to  be 

discovered. 

*     *     *     «     * 

Sister  Raphael,  who  succeeds  Rev.  Mother 
Catherine  Aloysius,  as  President  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Washington,  is  a  graduate  of  the  medical 
department  of  Boston  College,  and  a  skilful 
physician.  She  was  at  the  head  of  the  biology 
department  of  the  college  until  her  recent  elec- 
tion as  president  of  the  Institution. 
***** 

The  University  of  Louvain,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, is  to  permit  Avomen  to  follow  the  full 
course  of  studies.  Tliis  is  a  most  notable  reform, 
as  up  to  the  i)resent  women  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted. 

***** 

Professor  Henry  A.  Lappin,  B.A.,  Litt,D.. 
a  graduate-  of  the  National  University  at  Dub- 
lin, and  at  present  head  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  D'Youville  College,  Buffalo,  lectured 
on  "Irish  Life  in  Modern  Irish  Literature"  at 


Loretto  Abbey  College,  Brunswick  Ave.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  conferring  of  scholar- 
ships and  prizes,  in  November. 


A  business  enterprise  under  Catholic  aus- 
pices in  London,  England,  has  been  set  on  foot, 
and  promises  to  develop  into  one  of  the  fore- 
most Catholi(;  agencies  in  the  world.  This 
scheme,  which  is  known  as  the  "'Catholic  Edu- 
cational Cinema  Co.,"  will  provide  in  anj^  part 
of  the  country,  no  matter  how  rem^ote,  a  large 
jiunrber  of  films  of  a  purely  educational  char- 
acter, covering  such  subjects  as  travel,  history, 
natural  liistory,  botany,  classical  knowledge, 
and  religion.  A  fleet  of  motor  lorries  that  gen- 
erate their  own  electric  current,  will  help  to 
accomplish  this  feat.  The  first  exhibition  was 
given  at  the  hall  attached  to  Westminster  Ca- 
tliedral. 

*       *       *       *       ^:' 

It  has  long  been  predicted  and  ardently  de- 
sired, that  the  Church  would  follow  up  the 
great  "Motu  Proprio"  with  a  pronouncement 
upon  religious  art.  It  is  encouraging,  then,  to 
lear.n  that  only  a  fcAV  months  ago  a  Commission 
was  formed  in  Rome,  by  order  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther, for  the  furthering  of  the  interests  of  ec- 
clesiastical art.  This  will  be  done  by  drawing 
up  rules  to  which  sacred  pictures,  statues, 
cliurcli  ornaroents,  etc.,  must  conform',  if  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  public  worship.  That 
the  beisit  models,  and  onlv  the  best,  should  be 
allowed  in  our  churches,  is  more  imperative 
now,  perhaps,  than  at  any  p.n'iod  of  the 
Church's  history.  Tlie  return  to  our  true  in- 
lieritance  of  Plain  Chant  and  the  condemnation 
of  worldly  and  theatrical  music  in  our  choirs, 
naturally  suggests  a  reform  in  a  matter  allied 
almost  as  closely  to  Catholic  worship  as  m.usic. 
A  Federation  of  Christian  Art,  as  if  to  forestall 
the  Roman  Commission,  has  latelj^  been  formed 
in  Manchester,  N.H.,  by  the  Benedictines.  It 
I>romis'es  to  do  for  Catholic  art  what  the  Gi*e- 
gorian  Society  of  ^Vmerica  is  doing  for  Church 
music.  It  seems  the  duty  of  all  who  appreciate 
the  value  and  influence  of  the  Liturgy,  to  sup- 
port loth  these  movements  by  every  means  in 
their  power. 
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Gilbentj  K.  01i.:estert:on,  novelist,  essayist, 
poet  and  dTamatisit,  and  one  of  *he  most  influen- 
tial thinkers  of  the  day,  is  on  his  way  to  Ameri- 
ca. He  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  will 
maike  a  brief  lecture  tour  thTough  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  As  a  chaanpion  of  truth 
and  right  and  honour,  as  well  as  a  mian  of 
genius,  lie  should  be  hailed  iri  this  conntry,  and 
given  a  wide  hearing. 


Rev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.J.,  for  nearly  half  a 
century  one  of  the  most  widely  knoAvn  Jesuit 
theologians,  author  of  many  books,  and  profes- 


s'Dr  in  St.  Louis  University,  died  at  Chicaigo  Dec, 
14th.  As  a  popular  writer  on  theological,  ethi- 
cal and  philosophical  subjects  Father  Coppens 
accomplished  a  great  work.  His  works  are  read 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  America.  He 
was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  medical 
ethica. 

4^!  4f  ^  w  4r 

Mrs.  John  McEnery,  President  of  the  'Inter- 
national Federation  of  Catholic  Alummae,  an- 
nounces that  the  fifth  biennial  convention  of 
the  organization  will  be  held  in  Louisville  in 
October,  1922.  The  latest  meeting  was  held  last 
October,  in  Boston. 


A    VISIT   TO    GENAZZANO 

Written    for   the   Rainbow   by    Rev.    M.     M.   Salome,  T.B.V.l^.I.,  Rome,  Italy. 


TWO  travellers  left  Rome  by  an  early  train 
in  the  Spring  of  this  year.  They  had 
many  anxieties,  as  people  in  these  days 
have.  But  it  was  a  glorious  day  and  they  wei'e 
bound  for  Grena^zano,  two  circumstances  of  a 
kind  to  submierge  most  troubles,  for  a  time 
at  least.  The  little  electric  train  was  full,  and 
slid  in  its  own  good  time  with  an  easy  swing 
between  its  iron  barriers  out  into  the  open 
country.  The  train  lines  ran  on  a  handsionie 
road,  parallel  to  a  never-ending  avenue  of 
horse-ehestnuts  in  full  bloom.  Foot  passengerf^ 
and  evevy  sort  of  vehicle  pass  over  the  limes, 
for  there  is  no  hard  and  fas>t  barrier  between 
the  railway  and  roadway',  so  that  travellers 
by  rail  have  the  pl'easurie  of  both.  Keeping  to 
the  left,  winding  with  tlie  road,  climbing  and 
d€iseendAn(5^  A^'ith  it,  rojls  the  little  electric 
train ;  it  passes  through  stations,  villages  and 
towns  on  its  tracks,  and  pulls  up  for  a  short 
halt,  in  the  midst  of  every-day  traffic.  At  iirc-it 
it  jogs  through  a  flat  stretch  of  the  mysterious 
campagna,  with  it^  morning  mist,  like  a  light 
wrap  cast  off,  lying  at  tlie  base  of  its  encircling 
hills.  Villages  and  towns  are  frequent  and  the 
traveller  feels  like  one  admitted  to  intimacy, 


for  the  life  of  the  people  is  lived  very  much 
out  of  doors. 

Now,  if  anyone  thinks  he  has  seen  every- 
tliir.g  in  the  way  of  conveyance,  let  him  not 
announce  tihe  fact  until  he  has  been  in  the 
neigih'bourhood  of  Rome.  It  is  eairly  morning 
and  country  produce  is  being  brought  into 
the  town.  There  is  the  wine  cart,  with  the 
gayly-painted,  rib-stretch cd  awning,  the  horse 
red-tasselled,  stirring  its  bells  at  every  vstride; 
there  is  the  plank-made,  heavy-wheeled  car- 
riage, drawn  by  pearl  grey  oxen  with  wide- 
spreading  liorna,  square  curved,  so  to  speak, 
bringi?ig  in  heavy  merchandise;  there  are  mules 
with  double  pan?iicrs,  deeply  pending,  full  of 
vegetables ;  a  young  boy  astride  a  donkey, 
holds  on  to  panniers  likewise,  but  of  a  smaller 
make:  light  chariot-like  gigs  spin  along,  bring- 
ing the  farmer  or  the  messenger  up  for  the 
business  of  the  day;  a  dark-skinned  man  in 
corduroy  and  bronzed  black  felt  hat,  holds  the 
reins  of  a  sturdy  little  cob  that  cleverly  bal- 
ances four  small  barrels  on  its  sides.  Then 
comes  a  pig  on  foot,  led  by  a  stiing,  like  a  pet 
dog,  getting  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment  in  the 
form   of  sustenance  by  pushing  its  nose  into 
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every  rubbish  he«p  in  its  path ;  its  leader,  seiein- 
ingly  a  patient  man,  has  perhaps  /tried  many 
ways  of  dTiving  a  pig  to  market,  and  has  found 
meiekness  tlie  quickest  in  the  end,  for  he  sub- 
mits to  the  whims  of  his  victim  in  an  aston- 
ishingly siibmisisive  manner.  Indeed  the  Ro- 
m'an  pig  apparently,  does  not  differ  from  any 
other  of  its  kind,  to  jurlge  by  two  speeimenf! 
on  the  road,  both  driving  their  leaders  back 
home  again  at  a  quick  pace.  Then  comes  a 
motor,  rushing  and  swinging  and  hooting,  leav- 
ing white  dust-clouds  in  the  rear;  ambling 
easily  along  comeis  the  cart  with  straw-packed 
crockery:  snugly  tucked  to  the  shaft,  within 
easy  reach  of  its  nostrils,  is  the  hors^e's  sweet 
smelling  hay,  the  day's  provender.  Then  co'mes 
prancing  from  some  stately  villa,  a  pair  of 
well-groomed,  well-fed  bays^  dignified  as  Ro- 
m>an  cattle  should  be;  alongside  whistles  a  boy 
in  a  donkey  pack  saddle,  joyous  as  a  lark^  and 
as  vv^ell  dowered.  Women  carriers,  a  wonder • 
ful  race,  pass  in  companies,  some  with  huge 
bundles  of  sticks,  some  with  washing  or  water 
jars,  trunks,  boxes,  baggage  of  any  kind,  bal- 
anced on  the  head  and  upheld  with  astojiish- 
ing  ease  and  grace,  also,  one  learns  with  re- 
lief, with  very  little  fatigue. 

The  acacia's  first  beauty  is  over;  it  is  drop- 
ping its  M^hite  petals  in  showers,  in  the  breeze 
which  fans  the  young  barley  till  it  sways: 
golden  gorse  and  milk-white  hawthorn  deck 
the  hedgeroA^'s ;  the  vineyards  are  in  good 
growing  order,  their  crossed  bamboos  looking 
in  the  distance  like  a  child's  copy  of  innumer- 
"X's. "  Straight  and  tall  stands  the  ilex 
against  the  haze  of  the  morning  sky,  A  lone- 
ly tower  mourns  over  fallen  fortunes;  a  grove 
of  stone  pin'es  cluster,  stern  and  still;  a  long 
row  of  ancient  arches,  clad  with  wonderful 
verdure,  stretch  out  arms,  as  it  were,  in  a 
broken  chain;  sheep  lie  huddled  in  their  folds 
with  the  watcli  dog  slum'bering.  On  passes  the 
little  train,  through  the  Torr'e  Nuova,  so  old 
that  it  sieems  never  to  have  been  new;  Pantano, 
smothered  in  gorse ;  Colonna,  the  despotic, 
with  its  castle  perched  on  a  hill,  dominant 
and  menacing-  eVen  in  a  time  of  peace.  Cea- 
surea,   undistinguished   to   an  onlooker,    save 


for  its  picturesque  peasants  with  golden  ear- 
rings, coloured  necklaces,  green  and  blue  cosr 
tumes;  through  Zagarola  with  its  avenue  of 
full-bloom«ed  chestnuts;  Palestrina,  the  ancient 
Praeneste,  standing  out  upon  the  mid-declivity 
of  a  Sabine  mountain.  Up  now  toils  the  train, 
always  up,  through  exquisite  scenery,  with 
no-w  a  rich  gorge  in  the  cleft  of  the  rocks,  now 
a  wooded  valley  with  tlie  stony  bed  of  a  run- 
ning stream  gl'eaming  white.  Thrown  over  all 
is  the  elegant  beauty  of  Spring — the  wild  rose 
stars  the  hedges  with  delicate  pink  and  climbs 
profusely  over  low  growing  bushes;  the  flat 
cream  flower  of  the  aider  stands  out  in  high  re- 
lief by  its  own  dark  foilage.  Steadily  upward, 
bounding  the  mountain,  the  train  has  at  last 
fulfilled  its  task  for  the  pilgrims.  Genazzano, 
perched  on  a  hill,  is  reiached.  The  tiravellei-s 
get  out  in  a  lovely  plain  and  turn  to  the  left 
into  the  toMm,  immediately  beginning  a  steep 
aisoent ;  through  narrow  streets,  past  habita- 
tions that  seem  excavations  in  the  rock.  The 
inhabitants  are  used  to  strangers  and  smile 
kindly;  the  children  stop  in  their  play  with  a 
half  mischievous,  half  amused  look,  and  ask 
for  A  medal;  if  they  get  a  penny  they  look 
more  amused  and  better  pleased  still. 

The  Ai'ay  to  tlie  shrine  is  the  M^ay  up;  turn- 
ings do  not  seem  to  matter  much,  as  long  as 
you  climb  always.  You  pass  through  a  strong- 
hold 01  the  C'ulonnas  and  turn  back  and  admire 
the  structure  of  the  bastions  as  they  rise,  un- 
touched by  time  or  weather.  Hedged  in  by 
liouses  perched  on  high,  stands  the  sanctuary  of 
Our  Ladj'  of  Good  Counsel,  our  travellers'  goal. 
And  why  their  goal? 

This  is  why: 

Grenazzano  is  in  Latium,  and  in  pagan  times 
Latiura  was  the  very  hearth  of  idolatry.  The 
Emperor,  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  directed  the 
religion  and  the  pleasfures  of  his  people.  Games 
and  religious  festivals  were  organized  by  ihis 
decrees;  baths  and  amphitheatres  and  circuses 
were  built  for  liim  or  at  his  command,  and 
Latium  was  the  chosen  spot.  Venus  and 
Flora  and  Robigo  were  honoured  there  as  in 
n!0  other  part,  and  their  wonship  involved  un- 
speakable practiees  and  rites.    ''Lest  th)e  rust 
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injure  the  corn,''  ran  an  Imperial  decree, 
"games  and  races  and  sacrifices  are  to  be  hield 
on  the  feast  of  the  god  Robigo,  yearly,  in 
the  month  of  April,  witliin  three  miles  of  Praen- 
este."  Now  the  sight  of  these  games  ts  thought 
by  many  to  be  Genazzano  itself.  ''Much  I 
fear  that  from  'Ludi  iginnice'  the  name  of 
Genazzano  is  taken,"  says  tlie  arclipriest  and 
historian  Senni,  whose  birthplace  it  was,  "and 
I  would  to  heaven  that  my  fears  were  not  well 
founded. ' '  For  the  goddess  Venus  had  reigned 
there  and  ^vith  her  the  devil.  But  the  devil 
was  not  to  triumph  always.  Constantine,  the 
Ohriistian,  succeeded  tihe  pagan  Emperor,  He 
gave  the  famous  and  miost  infamous  Villa  An- 
tonio to  Pope  St.  Silvester,  w*hose  suceessor, 
St.  Mark,  337  A.D.,  abolislied  all  the  abom- 
inable  rites.  He  drew  off  the  waters  of  the 
lak'es,  cut  down  the  groves,  and  built  the  church 
to  the  Mother  of  God  under  the  title  of  "Good 
Counsicl, ''  He  taught  the  people,  round  about 
to  pray  to  Onr  I*ady  and  keep  her  feajst  on 
April  25th,  the  day  once  consiecrated  to  pagan 
orgies.  To  ]\Iary  the  husbandman  was  to  pray, 
"Lest  rust  injure  the  corn"  and  to  her  honour 
consecrate  a  holy  day.  As  time  went  on  the 
little  village  grew  in  importance;  four  other 
churcbes  were  added,  each  forming  a  parish; 
then  came  the  Colonna  family  and  built  itself 
a  fortresis  and  patronised  or  persecuted  the 
church,  according  to  the  character  of  the  head 
of  the  family.  The  Colon nas  were  generals  and 
admirals,  thej'  were  caidinals  and  popes.  Pope 
Martin  V.  (1417)  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  the 
poet,  model  mother  and  wife,  lived  there  for 
many  years,  and  ]\Iartin  V.  Avas  born  there. 

More  inumediatdA^  to  our  point,  it  is  that 
in  1356  Pier  GioTdan  Colonna  gave  the  Clmrch 
of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  Fathers,  who  were  then  settled  in  a  lit- 
tle )nionastery  outside  the  walls.  But  the  Fa- 
ther's were  very  poor,  and  Mary's  church  was 
dilapidated.  The  other  parishes  were  so  fiour- 
iis'hing  that  no  one  seemed  to  mind  Our  Lady's 
poverty,  so  her  church  fell  in  ruins. 

But  tiiere  was  one  of  Mary's  clients  who 
minded  very  rtnieh.  She  wa«  the  widow  of  a 
proctor  to  the  Augu.«tinians  who  had  left  her 


a  small  annuity  sufficient  for  her  few  wants, 
and  Petriiccia  was  her  name.  Petruccia  was 
sad,  Mary's  church  was  crumbling  away ;  no 
crowds  flocked  to  her  shrine.  She  prayed  un- 
ceasingly that  some  benefactor  might  be  raised 
up  to  dc  the  work.  Then  Petruccia  took  a  re- 
solution. She  AAOuld  give  up  all  her  posses- 
sions, the  house  in  vrlticli  she  lived,  the  money 
on  M^iich  she  subsisted.  If  once  the  work  "was 
begun,  others  would  help,  she  thought.  The 
Augustinians  accepted  her  offer,  and  the  work 
began;  the  walls  of  the  extended  aisle  rose 
to  about  six  feet,  then  the  work  stopped  for 
want  of  funds.  No  other  benefactor  bad  ap- 
peared and  Petrucci.a's  stor'e  was  insufficient. 
Now  came  Petruccia 's  moment  of  trial.  She 
was  eight\^  years  of  age,  penniless  and  house- 
less, a  burden  on  her  parish ;  she  had  defraud- 
ed her  heirs,  she  had  made  henself  ridiculous. 
Strange  to  say,  the  old  saint  was  in  no  Avay 
disturbed.  When  people  mocked  her,  she  an- 
swered gently:  "Mary's  Shrine  will  be  rebuilt 
and  I  shall  live  to  see  it." 

Wliien  April  twenty-fifth  dawned,  in  the 
year  1467,  the  feiast  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel  was  kept  as  usual  in  the  little  fortress 
town.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  dense  crowd  awaited  the  hour  for  Vespers. 
They  stood  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mary's  facing 
the  old  patched-up  church,  with  the  unsightly, 
unfinishled  walls  in  view.  Suddenly  there  was 
heard  heavenly  music  in  the  sky.  Every  head 
was  lifted,  and  awe-struck  silence  fell  upon 
them.  Then  there  floated  in  sight  of  ail  a 
white  cloud,  bright  beams  of  light  streaming 
from  the  centre  on  all  sides.  It  rested  on  tlie 
unfinished  'vall  of  the  church.  Gradually  the 
cloud  Avas  lifted  and  the  astonished  people  sav»' 
a  small  pieture  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Holy  Child 
suspended  in  the  air.  As  sioon  as  the  first  sur- 
prise wa^  over,  'knowing  what  they  believed,' 
they  brought  out  their  sick  and  lame,  and 
blind  and  deaf,  and  Mary  began  her  healing 
mission  on  that  April  day  of  1467,  Meanwhile 
the  bells  of  all  the  churches  had  been  set  ring- 
ing by  invisible  hands,  and  the  pe/ople  came 
thronging  from  fair  and  near,  fearful  of  som-e 
(CorLtinued  on  Page  43). 
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Norturttum 


AD  LYDIAM  CABMEN 

This  excellent  ode,  after  the  style  of  Virgil,  and  published  for  the  first  time  here, 

was  written  when  the  author,  a  young  man  in  his  teens,  was 

attending  the  University  of  Malta. 


0  duleis  patrii  ruris  salvete  recessus, — 
antraque  guttatim  gelidis  rorantia  limphis, 
et  plaei'dae  valles,  et  amioeinae  a  ra^ontibus  um- 
brae ! 
cum  jam  consurgens  tenues  nox  dupLicat  igneis, 
Hespeire    blande,    tuo8;    tenebrais    ac    fuscula 

passim 
perfundit,  somnosque  leves  inducere  cogit, 
lenior  aspires  tremula  tu  luce  canenti. 
Ah  quotiens  lacrimans,  sensim  cum  sidera  coelo 
iongi'us     ingruerent,     nitidos   quoque   luminis 

baustus 
optavi  qiieds  tot  valles  collesque  nitescunt. 
Eminus  interea  villarum  culmina  fumant, 
pajrviis  et  magno  cum  murmure  rura  querellis 
cuucta  fremunt,  pueris  ludentibus ;  ,  .  assonat 

echo : 
respomsaiit  procul  liinc  laetis  mugitibus  antra 
ab&enteisque  tuos  quae  suspirabat  amores 
bucula,  taure  pater,  nunc  te  veniente  resultat. 
Vitae  gliscit  amor:  carmjen  frondente  sub  alno 
proiectus   tenui   modulatur   gutture.     Thyrsis, 
formosus   Thyrsis  inter  pastoribus  unus: 
''nee   tibi   non   placeant   nostri   nox   blanduia 

'can,tu3 
quandoquidem  pleno  recreat  nos  Hesperus  ore ; 
at  mage  sideribus  tenero  blanditur  ocello 


Direeis  cum  vultu  ingenuo  suffusa  rubore 
o'scula  laniguidulis  miscet  dulcissima  labris. 
Eja  veni  arridens,  umeris  annixa  raanusque, 
Dirce,  iuncta  manu  haec  habeas  incondita  nuper 
quae  milii  fila  lyrae  raordens  levis  attulit  aura. 
Quo  te  cumque  cano  discunt  tua  nomina  syl- 

vae. " ' 
Anxia  prospectat:  tuguri  prope  limina  Dirces 
auribus  intentis  auseultajt  carmen  et  astat. 
Nocte   intempiesita   sparsis   alb^scere  rura 
luce  casis,  passim  vigiles  latrare  molossi 
donee  nocturnum  sensim  super  aera  murm«ur 
it  leve,  cuncta  silent  tacitoque  sopore  quiescunt. 


Ast  jam  dimovit  tenebras  me  luna  canente : 
ocius  approperat  stellis  Aurora  fugatis 
caeruleisquc  novus  i-adians  sol  exit  ab  undis. 
Eeee  autem  validus  eurvo  sub  yomere  taurus 
dcjudat  terramque   gravis  proscindit  arator. 
Lydia,  f-?rre  monens  fugientis  taedia  vitae 
alt(n*no  nobis  aegre  toleranda  dolore. 
O  tecum  parvo  (•oniponere  membra  sepulcro 
aetornuinque   frui   supero   milii   lumine  detur. 
Sic  postrenia  dies  cumque  exoptata  reviset 
Elys'ium  tu  comis  iter  tueraris  euntem. 

ANT0NIU3  SAMMTJT. 
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THEODORE    MAYNARD'S    POETRY 


BECAUSE  such  an  avalanebe  of  books  is 
pouring  out  of  the  press  these  dayis,  and 
our  time  must  be  spread  over  a  multitude 
of  interests,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  will  al- 
low some  really  goiod  and  lasting  things  to 
pass  us  by.  That  were  an  ungrateful  as  well 
as  a  Wiaisteful  thing  to  do.  "We  cannot  afford 
to  losie  the  mesisages  of  life  so  often  contained 
thierein.  Our  ovm  growth  of  mind  and  the 
development  of  our  sj'mpathies,  depiend  more 
than  we  dream,  upon  the  inspiriations  we  catch 
from  our  true  poets  and  philosopbiens. 

It  is  a  truism  that  every  poet  worthy  of  tine 
naime,  may  strike  a  note  all  his  own,  and  yet 
find  that  it  rings  true  to  the  acknowledged 
principl^es  of  his  art.  That  is  one  of  the  con- 
soling things  about  all  art.  It  is  not  only  long 
enough,  but  deep  enough  and  wide  enough  to 
expand  every  day.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  in- 
distinct is  the  boundary  line  between  prose  and 
poetry  writers.  We  find  that  nearly  all  who 
have,  of  late  years,  achieved  any  reputation 
in  the  one,  are  no  less  distinguished  for  the 
other.  In  somJe  cases  honours  are  almost  e^qual. 
Patraore,  Thompson,  Ohestierton,  Belloe,  Alice 
Meynell,  Kilmer,  and  now  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Theodore  Maynard,  have  given  us 
poetry  and  prose  of  equal  excellenee.  Not 
that  the  poet  is  disguised  behind  any  medium 
he  may  choose  to  employ.  Far  from  it.  We 
heiar  a  suppressed  rhythm  through  his  pro- 
siest prose,  like  a  subdued  ongan-note  which 
sometimes  accompanies  the  voice  in  a  fine  de- 
clamation, lie  stands  revealed  no  less  by  his 
unique  power  of  vision  than  by  his  musical 
flow  of  words.  He  does  not  only  think  out  his 
conclusions,  beeausie  in  a  miannier  more  or  less 
vivid,  he  sees  what  his  pen  reveals.  We  are 
often  conscious  of  the  note  of  prophecy  in  his 
verse,  however  cunningly  it  may  be  hidden 
beihind  the  veil  of  his  fancy. 

It  is  hard  to  say  in  just  what  particular 
note  the  merit  of  ]Maynard's  poetry  lies.  It 
abounds  v.itb  tenderness  and  yet  is  free  from 
anything  like  .■3 ehti mentality.    You  are  impress- 


ed with  its  deep  religious  vein  without  hav- 
ing the  suspicion  that  you  are  listening  to  a 
moralizer.  There  is  a  direct  manliness  about 
some  of  the  lines  that  sound  like  a  challenge 
from  a  true  knight  of  the  Church  Militant. 
The  ballad  ''To  a  Ferocious  Catholic"  reminds 
you  forcibly  of  that  other  knight  of  the  Church, 
■'G.K.C. "  who,  in  summing  up  MaynardV. 
qualities  in  the  preface  to  the  last  collection 
of  his  po'ems,  speaks  of  his  "ascetismls  alternat- 
ing  with  buffoonery."  The  terms  are  strong, 
but  tlhey  are  well  borne  out  in  some  of  the 
humorous  ballads,  of  which  "A  Ferocious  Ca- 
tholic" is  a  specimen. 

With  what  a  joyous  relish  this  reviewer 
discovers  tihat  '  oolourfulness '  is  a  predominat- 
ing quality  of  this  author's  po«ms!  We  are 
temptied  to  conclude  that  he  caught  the  note 
from  Chesterton  himiself.  In  fact  there  are 
many  stirong  resem'blances  bietweiem  the)  rie- 
viewer  and  the  reviiewed.  We  remember  the 
predilection  for  colour  gathered  up  in  G.K.C.'s 
supreme  bit  of  verse,  "A  Chord  of  Colour," 
ending  thus : 

"A   bubble,   then,  old   crow,"   I   cried, 
"God  keep  you  in  your  weary  wit! 
A   bubble — ihave    you    ever    spied 
The  colours  I  have  spied  in  it?" 

Maynard's  new  collection  of  verse  opens 
with  "A  Song  of  Colours,"  a  kind  of  ballad, 
beginning : 

''Gold   for   the   crown   of  Mary, 

Blue  for  the  sea  and  sky, 
Green  for  the  woods  and  meadows 

Whesre  small  white  daisiies  lie ; 
And  red  for  the  colour  of  Ghrivst's  blood 

When  He  came  on  the  cross  to  die." 

The  love  poems  addressed  to  his  wife  are 
exquisite  in  their  delicate  and  highly  spiritual 
sentiment.  They  betray  the  author's  lofty 
idealism  quit?  fts  tnUy  as  in  tine  poems  direct- 
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]y  religious  in  character.  We  find  in  the  love 
poetry  of  Joyce  Kilraer  that  note  of  cliivalry 
so  sadly  wanting  in  much  of  our  modern  verse. 
Some  have  gone  sio  far  as  to  siay  th.ait  no  true 
Catholic  can  be  a  true  poet  and  avoid  the  note 
of  idealism  of  whieli  chivalry  is  the  outward 
sign.  Theodore  Maynard  may  be  cited  ais  a 
notable  instance  in  proof.  Listen  to  his  beau- 
tiful lyric  called  "Wed": 

''I  know  the  winds  are  rhythmical 
In  union  with  your  footfall-, 
I  know  that  in  your  heart  you  keiep 
The   s.ecret  of  the  woo41'and's  sleep. 

You  met  the  blossom-bearing  May — 
Sweet  sister! — on  the  road  half-way, 
And   she  has  laid  upon  your  hair 
The  ccloiired  coronal  you  wear. 

But  ah !  the  white  Avings  of  the  Dove 
Flutter  about  the  head  I  love, 
And  on  your  bosom  doth  reposie 
The  beauty  of  the  Mystic  Rose. 

That  I  must  add  to  poetry 
A  dark  and  fearful  eesttasy ; 
For  in  the  housie  of  joy  you  blesis 
Un worthiness    with   holiness."' 

A  charming  bit  of  versie  in  Ohaueer'is  man- 
ner and  diction,  slightly  modified,  is  written 
under  the  title  of  ' '  A  New  Canterbury  Talie. ' ' 
It  deals  with  some  of  the  incidents  from  the 
life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  is  full  of 
quaint  simplicity.  That  touching  conversion 
of  the  worldly  young  mam  whom  she'  found 
in  prison  and  who  became  a  true  martyr 
tJiroug^h  her  influence  and  her  prayers  is  one  of 
them.  The  dramatic  episode  of  her  heroism 
in  supporting  his  head  even  upon  the  block, 
and  then  earessing  it  after  it  was  severed  from 
the  body,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  poems, 
but  few  have  clothed  it  in  such  fitting  language 
as  Theodore  Maynard.  How  much  is  contained 
in  these  two  stanzas: 

"And  when  that  al    in  order  had  been  set. 

She  stretched  out  hi.^  nekke  tenderly, 
''This  day  your  sov-les  bridegroom  shal  be  met. 


Hark!  how  He  calleth,  sweet  and  winso'r.ely."' 
And  Nicholas  spak  to  hir  ful  of  glee — 
"Jhesu"  and  "Catharine"  the  Wordes  he  seid ; 
Then  fel  the  ax  and  severed  off  his  hed. 

"And  even  as  his  bloody  bed  did  fall, 
She  caught  hit  in  her  lap  and  handes  fairc 
Nor  recked  that  the  blood  wais  over  ai 
His  robes,  but  she  kissed  hit  sitting  Lhere, 
And  smoothed   doAvn  the  rough  and  ragged 

hair, 
God  wot  that  grete  peace  was  in  hir  herte 
That  Nicholas  in  hevin  had  found  his  parr." 

A  love  of  life — this  life — and  of  nature,  with 
a  keen  appreciation  of  its  spiritual  side,  finds 
abundant  expression  in  Maynard 's  verse.  There 
is  even  that  highly  con<vivial  chairacter  in  many 
of  the  most  typical  ones.  Which  proves  that 
his  "other- Wo rldliness"  in  no  whit  weakens 
his  zest  for  this  world.  His  frank  champion- 
ship of  "the  cup  that  cheersi,"  and  has  been 
known  to  "inebriate"  even,  is  not  without  its 
purpose,  one  is  led  to  conclude,  in  these  "pro- 
hibitive" days.  The  Lecture  Guild  advertises, 
as  one  of  the  author's  reper'tioirei,  "Poetry  and 
Prohibition."  "Wine  has  always  been,"  he 
says,  "associated  with  song.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  indicate  a  first-rate  teetotal  poet. 
Prohibition  threatens  to  destroy  not  only  goiod 
humour,  but  good  verse."  That  he  has  many 
supporters  in  this  eontention,  amjong  whom 
one  can  number  the  god-father  of  this  la«t 
collection  of  verse,  cannot  be  denied,  however 
one  may  take  issue  with  the  principle. 

Perhaps  the  poet  reaches  his  highest  point 
of  excellence  in  the  dedicatory  lines  that  pre- 
face his  book.  They  are  addressied  to  his  wife 
and  run  thus : 

' '  We  two  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes 
God's  multitudinous   disguise; 
Waylaid  Him  in  his  voyaging 
Among  the  buttercups  of  Spring; 
In  valleys  where  the  lilies  shone 
More    glorious   than    Solomon 
We  rnet  a  poet  passing  by. 
And  learned  his  lyric — you  and  I." 
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"We    knoAv — let    the   marvellous    thing    be 

said! — 
Love's  resniTfction  from  the  dead  .  .  . 
For  as  Magdalen  came  with  cinnamon : 
And  aloes  to  smear  Love's  limbs  upon, 
But  met  alone  on  Easter  grass 
Life's  Lord,  though  she  wist  not  Who  He 

was  —  ' 

So  we,  till  He  spoke  as  He  spofce  to  her, . 
Misitook  Him  for  the  gardener,". 

It  i«  hard  to  leave  out  any  of  thiis  noble  and 
beautiful  piece,  filled  as  it  is  with  alternations 
of  mystic  and  human  symbolisms.  Onie  is  re- 
minded of  that  "order  of  Poets*'  of  which 
Patmore  and  Thompson  are  the  types,  whose 
aim  is  to  deny  an 3^  essential  divorce  between 
the  flesih  and  the  spirit,  but  to  assert  their  mu- 
tual dependance,  by  elevating  the  plane  of  the 
lower  to-  meet  the  higher,  a  purpose  of  wide 
significance  and  importance. 

In  August,  1917,  a  spirited  tribute  "To  the 
Irish  Dead,"  and  many  subsequent  articles 
and  poems,  have  placed  the  author  among  those 
nobte  Erjglishmen  wilno  are  now  iprotesting 
against  the  grossly  unfair  and  unwise  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  thiat  hapless  country,  of 
whom,  as  one  of  her  own  has  so  feelingly  said : 

"I  do  not  know  of  anything  under  the  s-k^i'' 
That  is- friendly  or  favourable  to  the  Gael 
Bnt  only  the  sea  that  our  need  brings  lis  to, 
Or  the  wind  that  blows  to  the  harbour 
The  ship  that  is  bearing  us  away  from.  Ireland ; 

And   there   is  reason   that    these     are    recon- 
ciled with  us, 
For  we  increase  the  siea  with  our  tears 
And  the  wandering  v/;inds  with  our  sighs." 

Maynard  wrote : 

"You  who  have  died  as  royally  as  kings. 
Have  seen  with  eyes  ablaze  with  beauty,  eyes 
Nor  gold  nor  ease  nor  comfort  could   make 

wb>c, 
The  glory, of  imperisliable  things. 


"Despite  your  shame  and  loneliness  and  loss- •• 
Your  broken  hopes,  the  hopes  tliat  shall  not 
cease. 

Endure  in  dreams  as  terrible  as  peace ; 
Your  naked  folly  nailed  upon  the  cross. 

"Has  given  us  more  than  bread  unto  our  dearth 

And  more  tliaii  waiter  to  our  aching  drouth; 

Though  death  has  been  as  wormwood  in  j'our 

mouth, 

Y-oar  blood  shall  fructify  the  barren  earth." 

Being  a  true  knight,  the  poet  could  not  let 
"Our  Lady"  go  without  using  Ids  pen  in  her 
aeirvice.  This  he  does,  most  touchingly  in  "The 
Universal  Mother,"  a  poem  unique  and  beauti- 
ful, beginning : 

"Who  standing  thrilled  in  'lis  bewilderment 
Can  tell  thj'  humble  ways. 
The  hidden  paths  on  which  thy  white  feet  Avent 
Throug'h  all  thy  lonely  days? 

"From  what  deep  root  llie  JAly  of  tiie  Lord 
To  grace  and  beauty  u^-ew. 
Or  in  what  fires  was  ten.pered  the  keen  sword 
That  pierced  thy  bosom  through? 

"But  we  nmy  turn   ind  find  within  our  hands 
Our  soul's  strange  bread  and  Avine, 
The  gathered  meanings  of  thy  starry  lands 
Where  mv'stic  roses  shine. 


"The  saint  who  in  a  cloister  cool  and  dim 
His  difficult  road  hath  kept. 
Shajl  think  of  thee  whose  body  cloistered  Him 
When  in  thy  womb  He  slept.   • 

"And  thou  shalt  call  to  thee  the  p'oor  of  earth 
To  share  thy  joys  with  them, 
And  fill  them  with  thy  magautude  and  mirth 
In  many  a  Bethlehem." 

One  can  almost  believe,  because  of  sueli  sons 
as  thef^e,  rather  than  because  of  lier  powerful 
arms,  the  dark  cloud  upon  a  nation's  honour 
will  yield  I0  that  measure  of  .iustice  for  which 
an  oppressed  and  sufl'ering  people  long. 

ELSIE  FREEMAN,  Alumna, 
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JOSEPH  BONNET  AT  THE  CHURCH  OF  OUR  LADY 


SF  what  Pater  says  be  true,  that  "Music 
and  not  poetry,  as  is  often  supposed,  is 
the  true  type  or  m^-asure  of  perfected 
art,"  then  the  appreciation  shown  by  musical 
Canada  at  the  Recitals  of  that  supreme  artist, 
Joseph  Bonnet,  argues  well  for  the  country's 
artistic  ideals. 

M.  Bonnet '^-  first  appearance  this  year  in  On- 
tario, was  at  the  Ohnrch  of  Our  Lady,  G-uelph. 
Such  a  noted  performer,  in  a  church  of  such 
architectural  beauty,  made  the  event  one  that 
cannot  be  easily  forgotten.  This  church  has 
been  styled  the  Cologne  of  Canada.  Designed 
by  the  late  Father  Hamel,  S.J.,  and  Joseph 
Connelly,  the  architect,  a  disciple  of  Pugin,  it  in 


GUELFH.UNT. 

undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  church  in  this 
part  of  the  Dominion.  Father  Hamel  could 
not  forget  the  beauty  of  th€  Cologne  Cathedral, 
and  when  called  upon  to  build  a  new  church,  he 
determined  to  have  it  a  miniature  of  the  famous 
old  pile.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  by  the  first 
Apositolic  Delegate  to  this  country,  Mgr.  Con- 
roy,  on  July  5tli,  1877.  Before  the  year  1885, 
the  rear  portion  of  the  stately  apse  with  its 
crown  of  chapels,  tlie  chancel  and  transepts 
were  built,  roofed  over  and  surmounted  with 


pinnacle  and  spires.  In  1885  Rev.  Father 
Dougherty  undertook  the  construction  of  the 
nave  and  towers.  In  1907  the  Avork  was  com- 
pleted Avith  all  its  elaborate  decorations,  and 
another  Delegate  to  Canada.  Mgr.  Sbarretti, 
was  present  to  celebrate  the  event.  Since  that 
time  many  handsome  furnishings  have  been 
donated,  and  last  year  Rev.  Father  Doyle,  S.J., 
had  the  new  Ca,savant  organ  installed.  This 
was  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Kelehei*. 

The  night  of  M.  Bonnet's  recital  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  removed,  but  the  madn  altar 
was  decorated  as  if  for  a  feast.  It  presented  a 
picture  of  rare  beauty.  Tlie  sheaves  of  chrj'^san- 
themums  thereon  seemed  a  delecate  compliment 
to  the  artist  whose  "Song  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
]nums"  wiifi  among  the  numbers  given.*The 
cJiurch  was  packed,  and  although  applause  was 
]>ermitted,  the  enthusiasm  expressed  after- 
wards Avas  eloquent  enough.  Rev.  Father 
Doyle,  the  Rector,  to  Avhosie  enterprise  the  Re- 
cital Avas  due,  has  reason  to  be  gratified  at  the 
response  to  his  eflforts.  The  organ  was  not 
miade  for  concert  purposes,  yet  it  afforded  suffi- 
cient scope  for  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  artist's 
phenomicnal  virtuosity.  The  first  half  of  the 
programme  Avas  given  to  the  composers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries:  Pur- 
cell,  Couperin,  Martini,  and  Bach;  the  second 
ha,lf  to  those  of  our  own  time,  Cesar  Franick, 
Ouilmant,  and  a  group  by  M.  Bonnet  himself. 
I^uis  Verne's  Finale,  from  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, A'/as  the  closing  number. 

M.  Bonnet's  career  has  been  an  unbroken 
success  of  triumphs,  be/ginning  when  a  child, 
AVith  his  OAvn  father,  Avho  Was  organist  at  Ste. 
Eulalie,  in  Bordeaux.  He  took  a  like  position 
himself  AA^hein  only  fourteen  years  old,  at  the 
Church     of    St,     Nicholas.     Later,  he  Avent  to 


•At   the  foot  of   the  altar   the   beautiful   floweirs 
chant  a  fervent  prayer."     (Pragram). 
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Paris,  and  studied  there  wdtli  Guilmant,  who 
died  some  montlis  before  M.  Bonnet  graiduated. 
The  past  of  organist  at  St.  Eustache,  which 
had  been  left  vacant  at  the  Master 's  death,  was 
filled  by  none  other  than  his  brilliant  pupil, 
Joseph  Bonnet,  AVho,  urged  by  his  friends  to 
enter  as  a  coinpetitor,  Avas  acclaimed  by  judges 
and  candidates  alike,  a;s  the  one  most  fitted  for 
the  honor.  This  beginning  of  his  triumphs  was 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  his  youth. 
He  really  made  St.  Eustache  a  musical  Mecca. 
As  one  writer  said,  tersely,  "The  Church  of  St. 
Eustache  receives  the  faithful  who  believe  in 
God,  others  vA\o  believe  in  music,  and  finally, 
those  who  believe  in  both.  It  is  there  that 
Joseph  Bonnet  proves  himself  an  incompaTable 
master  of  the  organ.  It  becomes  under  his 
fingers  an  exalted  joy  of  vigorous  passion  and 
austere  calm.  All  this  music  one  receives  in 
imposing  surroundings.''  Stall  another  critic 
speaking  of  his  playing,  says,  "Up  there,  Like 
an  invisible  idea,  M.  Bonnet  thought,  suffered, 
and  dreamed  in  such  ecstasy  that  music  itself 
was  there."  Critics  speak  of  his  phenomenal 
technique,  masterh'  interpretation  and  the  fer- 
vor and  fire  of  the  emotional  element  in  his 
playing.  Attend  a  recital  with  this  in  your 
mind,  and  as  if  by  magic,  all  you  have  heard 
about  him  is  forgotten,  for  M.  Bonnet  is  above 
all  a  magnetic  artist.  The  greatest  proof  of  his 
power  is  that  you  forget  what  you  expect  to 
hear  and  are  carried  away  by  what  you  are 
hearing.  Afterwards  when  you  return  to  terra 
firma  you  remember,  ah!  yes,  M.  Bonnet  is  the 
foremost  of  living  organists,  he  is  a  flam.e  of 
musd'Cal  interpretation.  He  brings  you  to  an- 
other world.  Of  this  you  are  convinced  and 
add  your  voice  to  the  chorus  of  those  who  eulo- 
gize hira,  conventionally  and  otherwise. 

Catholic  Ohurcih  Music  Reform  finds  in 
Joseph  Bonnet  a  staunch  supporter.  From  a 
musical  standpoint  he  does  not  find  it  hard  to 
see  the  beauty  of  the  Gregorian  Chant ;  but  it  is 
his  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing.' cut  of  an  aesthetic  ideal,  that  prompts 
him  to  champion  the  cause  so  heartily.  To 
quote  himself:  "The  first  thing  for  a  loyal  Ca- 
tholic, whether  he  be  in  the  choir-loft,  church 


or  sanctuary,  is  to  know  the  will  of  God,  ex- 
pressed to  him  through  the  Church.  The  se- 
cond thing  is  to  obey  that  command.  Such 
should  be  the  reception  of  the  Pope's  command 
concerning  the  restoration  of  Church  Music. 
The  Pope  has  expressed  a  desire — it  is  for  loyal 
Catholics  to  obey."  It  pains  him,  as-  it  does  all 
devotees  of  true  church  music,  to  see  the  lack  oi 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  general  public, 
and  especially  with  those  who,  influential  mu- 
sically, not  only  lack  the  insight  which  so  clear- 
ly shows  the  fitness  of  Gregorian  Chant  for  the 
Liturgy,  but  are  also  wanting  in  that  delicate 
obedience  which  Avoukl  prompt  them  to  follow 
the  desire  of  the  Holy  Father,  even  should  they 
fail  to  perceive  the  artistic  necessity  for  so  do- 
ing. 

In  spite  of  this  M.  Bonnet  is  hopeful.  "Will 
the  Reform  succeed?  Yes!  Church  Music  will 
be  restored,  and  why?  Simply  because  it  is 
God's  will,  and  God's  work,  and  His  Church 
will  succeed.  Of  course  time  will  be  required 
— but  the  change  in  the  florid  operatic  music  at 
church  services  must  take  place.'*  Again, 
speaking  of  the  restoration,  he  says:  "We  will 
do  more  than  resurrect  an  artistic  glory,  we 
will  drive  the  devil  back  where  he  belongs.  I 
have  gone  to  Mass  in  nearly  every  important 
city  of  the  United  States;  I  love  to  go  to  Low 
Mass  because  I  am  certain  that  I  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  lift  my  heart  in  quiet  prayer. 
I  am  not  so  certain,  however,'  w'hen  I  attend 
the  High  Mass:  sometimes  the  florid  operatic 
singer  is  more  of  a  distraction  in  prayer  than 
an  attraction  to  prayer,  and  you  know  the  devil 
loveS  to  have  us  distracted  in  our  prayers,  so 
you  see  my  point — the  restoration  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant  'to  drive  the  devil  back.'  Gre- 
gorian Chant  will  help,  as  Pius  X.  so  heartilj'^ 
desired,  'to  restore  all  things  in  Christ.'  " 

M.  Bonnet's  enthusiasm  does  not  consist  of 
words  only.  The  Gregorian  Chant  Congress 
!ield  in  New  York  last  June  was  due  to  his  in- 
spiration and  enterprise.  True,  the  field  was 
ripe  for  the  movement,  because  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  some  enthusiasts,  the  children  of 
many  Catholic  schoolis,  and  the  students  of  sev- 
eral   Seminaries,   sang   the   Chant   admirably. 
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Dorn  Mocqnereau,  the  venerable  head  of  the 
Reform  Movement,  was  delighted  to  find,  as  he 
himself  naid,  his  dream  come  true.  M.  Bonnet 
must  be  gratified  to  know  that  he  was  instru- 
mental m  thus  .giving  the  zealous  Benedictine 
proof  positive  that  his  labors  had  borne  such 
fruit  even  in  his  own  day.  M.  Bonnet  '9  efforts 
have  not  been  confined  to  Ohurch  music  alone. 
He  has  contributed  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  Organ  in  his  volume.  "His- 
torical Recitals,"  A'sherein  he  sihows  the  devel- 
opment of  each  school  during  the  centuries. 
They  are  such  valuable  reference  books  that  the 
edition  has  made  all  music  students  his  debtors. 
From  such  a  penetrating  and  well-informed 


mind,  enlightened  as  it  is  by  the  gift  of  the  true 
Faith,  it  is  not  surpriising  to  hear  the  following 
sentiments.  '"The  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  true  art  of  the  world.  In  it  every 
movement  sym'bolizes  a  truth,  "an  eternal 
truth."  How  many  believe  this,  yet  how  few 
bring  their  belief  to  a  practical  issue.  M. 
Bonnet  proves  in  this  point,  as  in  all  others, 
that  lie  is  no  mere  theorist.  He  devotes  many 
of  the  efforts  of  his  genius  to  the  noble  end  of 
restoring  the  Liturgy  in  all  its*  magnificence,  to 

the  Church. 

MARIAN  McKEE. 

Loretto  Abbey. 


At  tlj]^  Qlrtb 


Do  we  resent,  Sweet  Babe,  the  cheerless  housing 
We  offered  You  on  Your  first  birthday  here  " 

Are  we  ashamed  to  see  You  fare  so  poorly, 
Who  gave  us  all  that  makes  our  birthdays 
dear? 

This  is  the  sign  that  WiC  resent  it  truly. 

Here  at  Your  feet  we  make  amendment  duly. 

Do  we  .endorse  the  wise  men's  princely  giving? 

Penitent    myrrh,    sweet    frankincense,    and 
gold? 
Do  we  like  them,  our  humble  presents  offer. 

Nor    count    upon    the    promised    'hundred- 


Here  is  the  sign  sincere  of  our  deep  caring, 
Your  Poor,  to-day,  our  earthly  goods  are  shar- 
ing. 

Do  we   repent  our  coldness,  our  aloofness? 

Whisper  Him,  Motjher  Mary,  tell  Him  so; 
Ask  Him  to  warm  our  frozen  hearts  this  morn- 
ing, 
Lest  He  should  feel  their  cliill,  like  win- 
ter's snow; 

Ask  Him  to  smile  upon  us,  here  adoring. 
And  grant  the  Christmas  grace  we  are  implor- 
ing. 

ROSE  UNDERWOOD. 
Loretto  Abbey. 
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NORTH    WIND    AND    PRETTY    PEAR   TREE 


Pear  Tree. — Oli  please,  rude  boy,  don't  blow 
my  pretty  dress  aAvay.  You  come  along  like 
an  avalanche  rushing  down  a  mountain  side, 
and  every  time  you  come  you  take  little  pieces 
out  of  my  prettj""  dress. 

North  Wind. — You  should  have  your  dress 
on  so  that  the  least  little  blow  of  my  breath 
wouldn't  take  it  off. 

Pear  Tree. — Well,  my  dress  is  so  frail  and 
thin  that  I  can't  put  it  on  any  better  for  fear 
of  tearing  it.  Besides,  it's  nearly  the  middle 
of  June  and  you  have  no  business  coming  do"\vn 
here  now.  You  are  supposed  to  stay  up  north 
till  the  Autumn. 

North  Wind. — You  needn't  dictate  to  me, 
you  weak  little  thing.  If  I  tried  a  little  more, 
I  could  knock  you  right  over. 

Pea  I*  Tree. — Please,  Mr.  Wind,  don't  do 
anything  so  horrid.  I  really  am  doing  no 
harm  at  all  here.  I  just  put  my  dress  on  two 
weeks  ago,  and  I  want  to  keep  it  a  little 
longer.  I  haven't  very  much  else  to  do  now, 
except  to  keep  my  dress  pretty. 

North  Wind. — You  "busy!"  Why  you 
never  have  anything  important  to  do.  Just 
look  at  all  I  do. 

Pear  Tree. — I  do  many  things,  but  not  just 
now. 

North  Wind.' — AVhat  were  you  doing  when 
I  came  down,  or  before  that? 

Pear  Tree. — I  Avas  talking  to.  my  friend 
Lilac,  and  before  that  I  was  watching  the 
pretty  pictures  the  clouds  make  in  the  sky, 
of  things  too  beautiful  to  exist  on  this  earth. 
It  is  a  pleasant  pastime,  I  think. 

North  Wind. — Now  you  have  told  me  of 
tny  own  work,  rather  than  of  yours. 

Pear  Tree. — You  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  clouds. 

North  Wind. — Be  careful  or  I'll  blow  you 
right  over.    I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 


clouds.  Don't  I  make  them  run  around  by 
chasing  them  with  my  powerful  breath  until 
they  form  beautiful  pictures?  There  are  som^e 
people  who  never  look  at  them,  I  know,  except 
to  find  out  if  it  is  going  to  rain  and  spoil  their 
flimsy  dresses. 

Pear  Tree. — I  told  you  I  was  watching  them 
when  you  came. 

North  Wind. — And  some  others  look  up 
once  in  a  while  if  t'hey  feel  that  they  will  never 
see  them  again ! 

Pear  Tree. — Oh  !  Oh  !  Please 

North  Wind. — Keep  qniet !  I'm  getting 
tired  of  listening  to  your  weak,  puny  voice. 

Pear  Tree. — But  please,  Mr.  Wind 

North  Wind. — I  have  an  idea.  If  you  can 
tell  me  ten  good  things  you  do  in  this  world 
I'll  let  you  stand. 

Pear  Tree- — Oh,  dear!  Well,  first  I  make 
the  garden  here  look  very  much  nicer  with  my 
pretty  white  dress,  right  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  lawn. 

North  Wind. — Proud  young  thing!  Well, 
that's  number  one. 

Pear  Tree. —  (going  on  quickly)  When  the 
sun  gives  more  heat  and  you  go  away,  then 
my  little  pears  begin  to  get  ripe.  They  are 
very  good  to  eat,  I  hear.  When  they  are  ripe, 
people  come  and  pull  them.  I  hate  having  my 
pears  pulled  off  and — 

North  Wind. — Never  mind  what  you  hate. 
Number  two.     Ilurr^^  up  ! 

Pear  Tree. —When  the  pears  are  gone  and 
you  begin  to  whistle  around  with  your  cold 
breath,  then  the  little  caterpillars  come  to  me 
and  T  give  them  a  home  beneath  my  bark  for 
the  winter. 

North  Wind. — ITurry,  aa^U  you.  I  AAant  to 
go   by.     Number  tliree. 

Pear  Tree. — When  I  get  old  I  fall  down 
and — • 
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North  Wind. — You  are  not  going  to  get  old, 
but  you  are  going  to  fall !    Hurry ! 

Pear  Tree.— When  I  fall  then  I'm  left  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  change.'  every  little 
M'hile,  and  when  I  am  doAvn  there  I  help  the 
plants  to  grow. 

North  Wind. — Number  Four  (impatiently). 

Pear  Tree.  —Then  I  get  blacker  and  blacker 
and  when  they  take  me  up,  I  am  as  black  as 
you  make  the  slvy  sometimes. 

North  Wind.- -Don't  get  saucy. 

Pear  Tree. — Then  people  call  me  coal,  and 
use  me  to  keep  them  warm  when  you  are  blo\^"- 
ing  too  hard. 

North  Wind — Number  five  ! 

Pear  Tree, — In  that  state,  sometimes  I  have 
great  pieces  taken  out  of  me  and  burned,  then 


I  produce — now  count,  coal-gas,  tar,  ammonia, 
dyes,  coke,  carbon, — 

North  Wind.' — Wait,  never  mind  going  on, 
that's  ten.  Well,  I  really  didn't  think  you 
were  so  useful.  But  I  see  you  have  enough 
suffering  to  go  through.  Down  in  the  deep, 
dark  earth,  for  such  a  long  time !  Ugh !  But 
it  serves  you  right,  for  you  shouldn't  be  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  my  path.  No,  I  won't 
knock  you  down,  but  I  will  have  to  get  over 
you,  so  I'll  blow  till  you  bend  over  and  I'll 
go  over  the  top.  You  will  get  a  good  shaking, 
but  it  won't  hurt  you.    Now  ready!   Good-bye! 

Pear  Tree, — Oh,  Oh  dear !  What  a  shake 
—oh! 

GERMAINE  GARNEY. 

Loretto,  Brunswick, 
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I  wonder   if  the   maple-trees   are   mothers   in 
His  garden, 
Who   rock   a   thousand    cradles,   with    their 
sleepy  baby  leaves; 
If  every  little  maple   croons   the  lullaby  I'm 
hearing. 
And  when  the  cruel  wind  swings  high,  each 
little  mother  grieves, 

1  wonder  if  the  poplars  are  the  sentry  for  His 
garden. 
Who  rear  their  dark  heads  fearlessly  to  meet 
the  cunning  foe ; 
"Qui   vive?"   they   fling   forth   gallantly,   and. 
seem  to  point  their  bayonets. 
And  all  the  hosts  of  Satan  hear,  and  crouch- 
ing turn  to  go. 


I  wonder  is  the  silver  birch  a  nun  within  His 
garden. 
Who  bows  her  young  head  meekly,  in  her 
robes  of  silver  grey. 
Who  clasps  a  slender  crucifix  of  moon-shafts 
to  her  bosom, 
And  in  the  fragrant  air  of  even,  kneels  alone 
to  pray. 

My  brain  is  a  bewilderment  of  problems  and 
of  sorrows, 
Tlie  world's  a  tyrant  master,  and  I'm  weary 
as  can  be, — 
I  think  I'll  turn  my  footsteps  to  the  sanctum 
of  His   garden 
To  walk  there  with  the  Gard'ner,  while  His 
trees  take  care  of  me. 

ANNIE   SUTHERLAND. 
Guelph,  Ont. 
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BROTHER 


TRUTH  is  atraniffer  than  fiction,"  and  far 
more  wonderful'  than  the  creation  of 
any  poet's  fancy  was  the  angelic  little 
boy  whoise  Idfe-story  is  abouit  to  be  unfolded. 
Unknown  to  the  writer,  several  people  had 
remarked  that  his  life  should  be  written,  be- 
cause no  one  could  hear  of  him  without  feel- 
ing better ;  and  a  Sister,  who  had  relad  for  her 
clasis,  "Little  Nellie  of  Holy  Grod, "  said  on 
finishing  the  book,  "The  story  of  little  Robert 
Bruce 's  life  ought  to  be  written  like  this. ' ' 

That  our  young  readers  may  know  him  and 
love  him  and  imitate  his  swie'et  unselfishness 
is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  author. 

On  the  13th  April,  1913,  a  beautiful  baby 
boy  came  to  the  hom(e  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce, 
who  reside  in  the  City  of  Detroit.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  the 
devoted  grandmother,  and  especially  in  the 
heart  of  t'vo-y ear-old  Marshall,  who  was  de- 
lighted beyond  measure  over  the  possession  of 
a  little  brother.  The  appellations  of  son,  'grand- 
son and  neplrew  were  evidently  of  no  signi- 
ficance in  ]\Iarshall's  estimation,  nor  even  the 
baptismal  nanre ;  for  although  baby  returned 
from  the  Font  entitled  to  the  namie  of  Miohael 
Robert,  he  was  designated  "Brother,"  and  by 
this  name  was  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  knew  him. 

His  lovely,  pale,  oval  face  was  a  joy  to  be- 
hold and  his  eyes  were  wonderful !  Large,  blue 
eyes  revealing  a  depth  of  soul  which  might 
hiave  given  sucffiient  warning  that  he  belong- 
ed to  another  world,  for  they  ever  reflected 
the  Eternal  rat;her  than  the  transient  emotions 
M'hich  betray  themiselves  in  most  children's 
eyes. 

Day  by  day  Brother  endeared  himself  to 
everyone,  as  he  merged  from  pas-sive  babyhood 
into  childhood  with  characteristies  so  strong- 
ly marked  that  his  parents  soon  realized  he  was 


no  ordinary  child.  Hi<s  mother  says  of  him: 
' '  He  won  more  love  in  his  short  life  than  many 
people  do  in  long  life-times,  and  I  often  used 
to  think  that  Our  Lord  gave  him  more  than 
the  ordinary  share  of  His  own  qualities,  for  in 
his  baby  way  his  love  for  everv'one  seemed  so 
far-rea'Chimg.  He  could  see  something  lovable 
in  every  one,  and  was  often  quite  devoted  to 
persons  whom  everyone  else  found  impossibly 
trying.  I  think  bis  unselfishness  was  perhaps, 
one  of  his  predominating  characteristics.  He 
could  not  enjoy  any  plea.sure  unshared,  and  for 
a  long  time  he  always  divided  the  frosting  on 
his  piece  of  cake  so  that  he  could  give  us  a 
share,  although  the  rest  had  originally  the 
same  amount  as  he  received.  His  joy  in  having 
somefthing  to  give  was  so  evidently  greater  than 
the  pleasure  of  eating  his  own  frosting,  that 
I  could  not  bear  to  forbid  the  distribution, 
which  grew  to  be  a  very  happy  ceremony  for 
him." 

When  Brother  was  three  years  old,  the  fam- 
ily, to  which  was  now  added  a  little  sister, 
Betty,  spent  the  summer  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan.  They  were  welcome  visitors  at  Lor- 
ett|0  Academy,  Mrs.  Bruce's  "Alm!a  Mater" — 
and  here  Brother  became  singularly  attaehed 
to  one  of  the  nuns.  "My  Siste, "  he  always 
called  her  (he  never  pronounced  the  letter  "r  ") 
and  followed  her  around,  often  in  mute  admira- 
tion, which  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  busy 
siister's  life.  If  she  was  making  a  meditation 
in  the  chapel,  he  sat  perfectly  quiet  on  her 
kneeling  beneh,  meditating  in  his  own  way. 
As  Sister  was  Sacristan,  she  often  allowed  him 
to  carry  the  altar  lightis,  and  although  he  was 
only  three,  he  did  it  very  cai*efully  and  solemn- 

He  loved  the  chapel  witli  its  white  and  gold 
altai",  ornamented  with  a  little  carved  golden 
lamb,  which  \ui  would  stroke  caressingly,  as  he 
knelt  before  it  reverently.    The  mystery  of  the 
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Tabernacle  filled  him  with  a  sweet  conscious- 
nieiss  of  t;]i<e  nearness  of  Grod,  and  every  night 
found  him  a  devout  worshipper,  coming  to  say 
*' good-night  to  God  in  His  little  house." 

Whenever  he  wore  a  new  suit  for  the  first 
time,  his  usaal  remark  was,  ' '  I  must  show  this 
new  iSdit  to  God.  He  hasn't  seen  it  yet,"  and 
off  he  would  go  to  tlie  chapel.  His  repeated 
request  was  to  be  taken  to  God's  house,  and 
the  reverence  with  which  he  entered  the  chapel, 
showed  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  realized  in 
his  own  way  that  God  wias  really  theTie. 

In  the  fourth  summer  of  hiis  life  the  family 
travelled  all  through  the  eastern  ranges  down 
the  coast  from  INTaine  to  New  York.  Brother 's 
appreciation  of  natural  beauties  was  astonish- 
ingly discerning  for  his  age,"  writes  his  mo- 
ther, "and  he  never  forgot  the  different  spots 
that  impressed  him. ' ' 

His  observation  of  human  nature  must  have 
been  equally  keen,  for  while  stoppirDg  at  the 
Ritz  Carleton,  he  noticed  a  lady  entering  the 
room  in  a  very  spare  evening  gown  and  was 
much  exercised  over  her  appearance.  Grasp- 
ing his  father 's  chin  very  firmly,  he  whispered : 

"Daddy,  there's  a  lady  with  a  bare  back!" 

When  Daddy  hushed  him  up,  he  pondered 
a  few  momentis  and  then  asked : 

"Daddy,  does  she  know  her  back  is  bare?" 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  endeavors  to  keep 
him  quiet,  still  puzzled  he  again  inquired: 

"Daddj,  doesn't  that  lady  care  if  people 
see  her  bare  bacii  ? ' ' 

Dear  little  Brother  was  surely  not  of  tliis 
world,  when  almost  in  his  babyhood  he  realized 
the  impropriety  of  the  prevailing  fashions  of 
to-day!  His  angelic  nature  revolted  against 
anything  not  in  aceordanice  with  the  beautiful 
sentiments  which  prevailed  in  his  own  ideal 
Catholic  family. 

"That  summer  at  York  Cliffs,"  writes  Mrs. 
Bruce, ' '  we  used  sometimes  to  find  wild  berries 
among  the  rocks,  and  as  mother  seldom  came 
climbing  with  us,  Brother  steadfastly  refused 
1o  taste  a  berry  until  he  made  very  sure  he  had 
ample  to  take  soane  home  to  tine  hotel  to  'Nom- 
ma'  (his  pet  name  for  Grandm;a)." 

He  was  always  very  happy  in  giving  up  a 


ride  if  any  member  of  the  family  remained  at 
liome;  and  on  one  occasion  was  insisting  so 
strongly  on  sacrificing  a  drive  to  stay  with  an 
aunt  who  remained  purposely  to  write  some  let- 
ters that  she  abandoned  her  correspondence, 
touched  by  Brother's  evident  distress  at  what 
he  felt  was  a  slight  to  her,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  stay  with  her  lest  she  "might  be  lonely." 

This  incident  is  typical  of  his  constant 
thought  for  everyone  else's  pleasure.  His  mo- 
ther further  writes :  "No  one  wes  ever  aLone 
with  him  for  five  minute's',  without  having 
something  sweet  to  tell,  that  he  had  said  or 
done.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  without  knowing 
him,  how  much  love  and  swieetness  he  crowded 
into  the  few  short  years  God  igave  him  to  us." 

On  a  cold  day  in  blustery  January,  1917, 
a  nracli  delayed  train  brought  the  tired  mother 
and  the  dear  little  boy  to  Toronto,  to  visit  a 
forra'er  teacher  at  Loretto  Abbey.  Here,  as 
elsewhere.  Brother  won  all  hearts;  and  al- 
though just  recovering  from  a  serious  illness, 
he  showed  signs  of  peeviishness,  but  greeted 
the  many  strangers  he  met  with  his  angelic 
smile  and  gazed  at  them  with  liis  wondrous 
blue  eyes  as  if  he  were  penetrating  to  the 
depths  of  their  hearts. 

To  his  great  joy  he  met  again  the  Sacristan 
whom  he  had  loved  so  much  at  Sault  Ste, 
Marie.  When  she  presented  herself  unan- 
nounced, Brother's  face  lit  up  witli  a  cheery 
smile  and  his  surprise  was  beyond  th«  power 
of  explanation,  as  he  ran  towards  her,  exclaim- 
ing, "My  Siste'!" 

They  had  to  return  by  a  late  evening  train, 
but  it  seemed  all  the  same  to  Brother,  He 
was  just  as  accommodating  and  ready  to  face 
the  dark  and  the  wintry  blasts  as  the- -summer 
sunlight.  >      ..M 

When  the  school  days  began,  they  recorded 
a  further  extension  of  Brother's  influence,  for 
he  was  a  model  to  all  his  companions  and  a  joj' 
to  his  tea(^her,  who  hais'said  she  could  never 
look  at  him  without  feelioig  she  Avas  looking  at 
an  angel.  He  was  almost  painfully  conscien- 
tious about  obeying  and  performing  every  little 
duty  with  such  exactitude  that  the  good  Sister 
reluctantly  asked  the  children  to  sit  still,  for 
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Brother  took  her  eorn'mand  so  seriously  that 
lie  wiould  not  let  a  muscle  move  and  loioked 
afraid  to  breathe.  The  fear  of  doinig  anything 
rrong  almost  worried  him;  he  was  aihsolutely 
)erfeet  and  it  distressed  him  more  than  the 
sulprit,  when  it  was  necessary  for  Sister  to 
jcome  .severe  with  any  of  the  other  children. 

Sneh    was    Robert   Bruce   abroad,   and   at 

chool,  but  what  he  was  in  his  homie  is  almost 

)eyond  words  to  describe      "The  joy  baby,'' 

16  wais  called,  fi'om  the  moment  he  gazed  upon 

^he  adoring  family  with  his  solemn  blue  eyes, 

riving  everyone  a  sense  of  spirituality.  "Yet 

tor  all  his  solemnity,"  writes  his  miother,  "he 

laughed  in  the  dearest  little  ripples  right  from 

is  toes,  and  was  most  enthusiastic  in  fun  of 

ivefry  kind.     Hardly  a  day  went  by  that  he 

did  not  give  us  all  a  present.    He  loved  to  draw 

■and  paint,  and  would  have  favors  at  our  places 

at  the  table  almost  daily.    After  we  found  them 

he  Aviould  fairly  dance  with  joy,  so  happy  w^as 

he  at  our  praise  and  thanks." 

When  he  was  playing  he  would  run  to  me 
at  least  half  a  dozen  times  in  a  morning  or 
afternoon,  just  long  enough  to  give  me  an  in- 
tense hug  and  kiss,  or  kiss  my  hand  most 
ardently  and  exclaim  ; 

"  '(),  you  are  the  dearest  mother  in  the 
world,'  or  'You  are  the  dearest  lady  in  the 
whole  world,  and  I  love  you  more  than  anyone 
else. — except  God.'  For  a'bout  two  years  he 
has  never  told  me  he  loved  me  wiithout  adding 
that  he  'loved  God  more  of  course.'  " 

When  the  children  had  influenza  they  missed 
several  parties  to  which  they  were  invited,  so 
a  Valentine  Party  was  given  them  by  way  of 
compemsation.  Mrs.  Bruce  writes  of  this  :  "  It 
was  a  masque  afiPair  and  they  enjoyed  it  most 
heartily.  Brother  Avas  'esjpeeialljy  delighted 
with  all  the  little  surppi<ve  features,  and  the 
Oupid's  well  for  a  centr-epiece  which  conceal- 
ed their  tiny  favors.  That  night  when  they 
were  undressing.  Brother  sat  thoughtfully  and 
said:  ,  . 

"  'Mother  dear,  will  you  do  something  for 
me?' 

"  'Of  course,  darling,  if  I  can;  what  is  it'?' 

"'This,   Motlier;   if  I  forget   will  you  re- 


mand mie  that  I  said  I  wanted  to  be  a  good, 
good  boy  for  you  all  day  to-morrow,  for  you 
were  such  a  dear  lady  to  give  us  this  lovely 
party.'  " 

That  is  just  a  sample  of  his  gratitude ;  he 
appreciated  everything  any  one  did  for  him 
in  the  same  w^ay. 

At  Christmas  time,  while  the  others  would 
he  almost  tearing  dowm  the  tree  looking  for 
additional  gifts.  Brother  would  sit  absorbed  in 
whatever  he  found  first,  and  wo^uld  say  over 
and  over  again,  "Wasn't  Santa  Glaus  good!" 

PART  n. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1919  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce 
took  a  trip  to  Atlantic  City,  promising  to  bring 
back  toys  to  the  children.  Broither  preferred  a 
tent  to  anything  else,  and  his  request  was  grant- 
ed. On  his  return  Mr.  Bruce  secured  the  covet- 
ed tent  and  was  erecting  it  next  morning  when 
Brother  av/oke.  The  neighbouring  children 
had  gathered  to  waitch  the  proceedings,  and 
Mrs.  Bruce, hurried  her  little  boy  in  dressing, 
telling  him.  it  was  too  bad  to  miss  the  fun  which 
the  others  were  enjoying. 

"In  the  exeitement, "  writes  his  mother, 
"Brother  canie  down  and  got  as  far  as  the 
kitchen,.  Avhen  he  suddenly  cried  out :  '  Oh, 
Mother,  I  forgot  to  siay  my  prayers !'  and  back 
the  blessed  darling  went  and  said  tlxem  before 
he  even  took  a  peep  at  the  coveted  tent.  That, 
I  believe,  is  the  only  time  he  ever  came  down- 
stairs without  saying  his  prayers,  since  lie  was 
big  enongh  to  say  any.  The  other  children 
frequently  need  to  be  reminded,  but  Brother 
never  forgets. ' ' 

During  the  winter  evenings  Mrs.  Bruce  read 
talcs  of  Arthurian  chivalry  for  the  children 
and  feared  at  times  that  the  Sidney  Lanier 
edition  was  too  advanced  far  them.  .  "I^ut 
evei'y thing  noble  and  unselfish  appealed  yew 
strongly  to  Brother,"  she  writes,  "and  X.was 
astonished  to  find  that  he  had  grasped  so  ipiieh 
of  the  real  significance  of  the  tales.  Marsihall 
and  he  lived  in  a  realm  all  their  own.  .'They 
have  had  a  glorious  winter  impersonating  the 
different  knights  of  the  Round  Table;  have 
made  wonderf  d  suits  of  armor  out  of  paper 
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and  had  the  most  glorious  fun  enacting  their 
thrilling  adA^entures.  Brother  asked  me  one 
evening  if  I  did  not  love  Sir  Tristam,  and  add- 
ed: 

*'  'You  know,  Mother,  I  love  him  because 
he  wasn't  just  brave  and  a  good  fighter;  he 
was  so  good  he  wouldn't  let  the  king  put  his 
cruel  stepmother  to  death  because  she  tried 
to  poison  him.  He  begged  his  father,  the  king, 
to  forgive  her, — ^wasn  't  he  good  ? '  " 

In  his  sweet  spirit  of  charity,  Brother  never 
blamed  anyone.  "Whenever  he  saw  that  the 
other  children  were  trying  mother's  patience,'' 
writes  Mrs.  Bruce,"  he  would  quietly  come 
and  'love'  me  very  affectionately,  whispering: 
'Oh,  I  love  you,  dearest  lady,  you  are  the 
sweetest  mother  in  the  w^orld ! '  and  his  intense 
little  hug  magically  exorcised  any  crossness 
I  felt,  and  made  me  very  ashamed  not  to  be 
wholly  worthy  of  his  dear  praise." 

He  had  a  marvellous  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  ome  never  had  to  remind  him  to  perform 
any  duty.  He  would  keep  watching  the  time 
so  as  to  never  be  late  for  chu.rch  or  school, 
frequently  reminding  his  mother  to  get  him 
ready  in  time. 

''When  Marshall  learned  in  his  Catechism 
that  it  was  possible  to  sin  in  thought,"  writes 
hiis  mother,  "he  impressed  his  new-found 
knowledge  on  Brother,  who  took  it  very  serious- 
ly to  heart.  Sometime  after  Marshall's  ora- 
tion on  the  subject,  Brother  cuddled  up  on  my 
lap  one  evening,  and  confided  to  me  his  deep 
unhappir:.ess  because  he  could  not  help  having 
'bad  thoughts.'  Diplomatic  investigations  re- 
vealed that  the  'sins'  which  lay  so  heavily  on 
his  conscience  were  the  thoughts  of  'bears  and 
giants'  he  could  not  banish  from  his  rai-nd,  and 
he  was  afraid  G-od  w*ould  punish  him  for  think- 
ing such  '  bad  thoughts. '  '  I  would  rather  die 
than  do  any  sin,'  he  remarked  seriously.  He 
was  so  frightened  of  offending  God  that  it 
sieems  as  if  Our  Lord  saved  him  from  the  pos- 
sibility." 

His  loving  cons/ideration  for  others  was 
sihowTi  in  a  touching  wiay,  when  he  begged  hi:< 
miother  to  try  to  love  Charlie  more  than  the 

rConitinued  on  Page  45). 


iloB^lfll  lonn^t 


They   err — how    grievously  I — 

Who  say : 

"Hi«  playing  like  on  migeVs  is; 

Those  mystie  m^elodies 

Waked,  as  by  Seraph  hand  upon  his  lyre, 

Rise   and  recede   like   the   tidal   waves 

Of  Pentecostal  fire. 

Yet   this  man's   insti-um'ent   is  fashioned. 

Not  by  the  breath 

Of  spirit's  mere  desire. 

But  with  the  clumsy  human  tools 

To  human  purpose  ))ent." 

They  err  — 

As  only  mortals  can  : 

Not  ^'like  an  angel,'' 

Rather  an  angel's  self 

Informs  that  rhythmic,  rapt'rous  stream 

Of  heavenly  sound; 

As  when  an  unseen  force 

Beneath  the  fountain's  surface 

Sends  sprays  of  liquid  diamonds 

Up  through  the  darksome  ground. 

Who  that  has  caught  the  gleam 

Of  that  elect,  God-dedicated  soul 

Can  doubt 

It  is  an  angel,  tlirough  the  crystal  soul  of  liim 

That  wakes  tlie  organ  reeds'  majestic  roll? 

Yet  not  alone, 

Because  his  art  preeminent 

Like  that  of  Asrafel, 

Suffers  none  other  here  to  soar  above  hini,- 

But,  that  his  spirit, 

Doeile  as  a  child's, 

Communes  each  day, 

And  w^alks  familiarly  with  God, 

Do  we  applaud  him, 

Reverence — yea,  and  love  him. 

— C.A.C. 
loretto  Abbey. 
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REETINGS  of  the  New  Year  to  our  read- 
ers !  May  it  bring  to  them  new  life ;  new 
and  liigher  ideals;  new  zest  in  the  pur- 
suit of  good;  new  and  warmer  sympathies  for 
the  suffering  poor,   for  whom  it  is  likely  to 

bring  but  new  care  and  sorrow! 

***#*■****■*** 

An  interesting  editorial  appeared  in  one  of 
the  big  daily  papers  lately.  It  occupied  nearly 
two  columns  in  lamentinjg  the  absence  of  mirth 
and  joility  from  the  modern  class-ro'om.  It  was 
well  argued,  but  in  view  of  the  appalling  num- 
ber and  variety  of  modern  method  books  which 
agree  in  prescribing  an  "ioily  regular,  splendid- 
ly null"  code  for  reducing  the  class-room  to  a 
kind  of  paradise  on  earth,  the  article  referred 
to  is  little  short  of  Bolshevistic  in  its  tendency. 

What! — "To  laugh,  to  be  jolly,"  to  encour- 
age, nay,  to  circulate  merriment  in  a  class-room 
where  all  are  engaged  in  the  delicate,  tbe  awful 
task  of  acquiring  knowledige?  Preposterous! 
Who  could  be  so  lost  to  the  sacredness  of  the 
proceedings  there  as  to  suggest  such  a  thing? 

Yet,  a  woman  of  unquestioned  learning  and 
culture,  who  resided  in  one  of  these  modern 
Institutions  of  learning  for  a  S'hort  time  lately, 
w]as  overheard  saying  to  a  friend,  in  strictest 
eonfidenice,  something  that  would  seem  to  sup- 
port th€  wild  editor's  idea.  "I  confess,"  she 
said,  "that  I  look  back  to  my  school  days  with 
little  but  a  sense  of  weariness.  Now,  if  people 
had  taught  like  that  person  in  the  next  room, 
I  should  love  to  do  my  schooling  all  over 
a^gain. ' ' 

"How  interesting!"  exclaimed  the  other. 
"What  method  does  she  follow?" 


"I  don't  know;  I  don't  believe  she  follows 
any.  Hark! — just  listen  to  the  silvery  peals  of 
laughter  coming  through  that  wall  this  very 
minute !  It  makes  me  feel  young  again  just  to 
bear  it.  What  a  delightful  game  lesson-time 
miU'st  be  to  those  children.  I'm  in  earnest. 
Listen,  how  spontaneous  it  is,  and  yet  how  far 
from  disorderly.  Believe  me,  all  sorts  of  good 
things  must  be  stirred  by  that  laughter," 

"For  instance?"  returned  her  friend  with 
lifted  eye-brows, 

"Why,  sympathy,  good-nature,  a  sense  of 
humour,  willingness  to  labour,  quickness  of 
comprehension,  and  a  host  of  social  virtues 
must  spring  up  under  that  sunny  influence." 
Then,  in  answer  to  a  look  of  incredulity  on  her 
listener 's  face — "I've  seen  their  written,  and 
heard  their  oral  work  many  times,  and  I  assure 
tliev  are  far  above  the  average," 


Philosophers  say  that  a  healthy  laugh  nearly 
always  betrays  a  healthy  minid  in  a  healthy 
body.  That  is  the  summum  bonum  of  natural 
happinesis,  and  a  good  asset  for  aequiring  su- 
pernatural happiness.  One  must  learn  to  get 
out  of  oneself  in  order  to  appreciate,  or  to  re 
cognize  that  which  provokes  real  mirth.  Some- 
times one  must  be  contented  to  be  oneself,  the 
(Object  of  laughter  to  others.  This  is  quite  im- 
possible to  narrow-minded,  straight-laced  per- 
sons. To  go  out  of  oneself  is  a  feat  which  only 
the  spiritual-minded  can  achieve.  Spirituality 
need  not,  in  this  sense  imply  holiness  or  piety  in 
any  marked  degree.  It  is  rather  the  faculty  of 
seeing  things  from  an  angle,  other  than  the 
very  obvious  one,  the  one  that  touches  our  own 
plane  of  experience,  Thiis  is  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  sordid  or  morbid  or  weak-minded 
people.  It  is  a  rare  thing,  they  tell  us,  to  liear 
genuine  laughter  from  criminals,  or  the  insane, 
or  the  feeble-minded — a  fact  which  proves  that 
the  intellect  has  much  to  do  with  it.  So  let  us 
give  that  editor  a  hearing.  He  may  have  sadd 
many  a  foolish  thinig  in  the  past,  but  wittingly, 
or  uuAvittingly,  he  has  uttered  a  piece  of  true 
wiisdom  in  advocating  merriment  in  the  class- 
room. 
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AMONG  the  man}'  enlightened  and  helpful 
"Movements"  A\^hich  ante-war  conditions 
have  evolved,  iew  appeal  to  the  college 
oir  academy  student  with  more  force  than  tlie 
Catholic  Theatre  Movemient.  The  Play  has  al- 
waysi  been  a  necessary  element  of  school-life, 
and,  if  safe-guarded  by  a  wise  oenso'rship,  it 
should  receive  every  encoiuragement  Led  by 
a  kind  of  instinct,  it  would  seem,  we  begin  in 
our  earliest  years  to  act  the  stories  in  our  prim- 
ers. Amateur  theatricals  become  the  chief  plea- 
sure of  our  growing  years.  Propose  an  oper- 
etta or  a  dialogne  to  any  young  people,  not  hy 
way  of  a  task,  but  ais  mere  recreation,  and  see 
what  enthusiiaism  you  arouse  on  all  sides,  except, 
perhaps,  on  the  part  of  a  too  orderly  house- 
keeper, who  groans  at  tlie  chaos  that  will  ensue. 
There  is  something  elemental  in  tli-e  joy  that 
brightens  every  eye  and  calls  upon  every  en- 
ergy, and  all  the  ingeiniity  of  the  group,  en- 
gaged in  preparing  siomethinig  for  the  bo'ards. 
What  a  pity  that  the  tendency  has  'been  of  late, 
to  confine  activities  of  this  nature  to  those  for- 
mal occasions,  \A'hen  the  performiers  are,  more 
or  less,  upon  trial  before  a  critical  public.  A 
play  is  produced  only  after  days  of  careful 
training.  In  some  cases  the  expense  incurred, 
and  the  re('reation  hours  invaded  by  mere  drill, 
have  diveisted  the  matter  of  all  the  charm  of 
spontaneity.  Then  a  good  list  of  suitable,  easy 
plays  is  seldom  at  hand.  But  a  wealth  of  such 
matter,  carefully  censored  and  annotated  by 
Miss  Katherine  Bregy,  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
Oatholie  Theatre  IMovement,  removes  that  ob- 
stacle now,  and  leaves  small  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing this  fruitful  source  of  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment.  Miss  Bregy  is  an  eminent  essayist,  lec- 
turer, and  a  devout  Catholic,  and  her  choice  is 
all  that  could  be  wished  for.  In  her  list,  called 
The  Juvenile  Catholic  Theatre,  there  are  folk- 
lore plays,  historical,  mythological,  fairy  and 
jjatriotic  plays  and  operettas,  as  well  as  amus- 
,,inig  farces,  requiring  the  simplest  possible  stage 
setting  and  costume.  How  much  of  real  cultiye 
■and  pleasant  distraction  would  result  from  a 
imonthly  performance  in  every  class-room,  and 
how  much  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  w'ould 
be  developed  thereby,  especially  if  the  manage- 


ment would  agree  to  be,  not  too  exacting  in  the 
smaller  details  of  dress  and  appointments! 


'"Any  Institution  that  values  its  own  effi- 
ciency ought  to  invite  and  appreciate,  rather 
than  resent,  criticism ;  and,  while  it  does  not 
follow  every  suggestion,  yet,  it  should  consider 
and  M'eigh  well,  to  sift  out  the  elements  of  truth 
Which  may  be  precious."  Someone  who  makes 
us  do  Mil  at  we  cian,"  is  said  to  be  "our  chief 
want  in  life."  Kind  friends,  full  of  apprecia- 
tion and  commendation  of  things  as  they  find 
them  will  not  do  this.  Critics,  jud'ging  im- 
partially, or  even  sc/erely,  from  outside,  go 
further  in  putting  on  the  desirable  pressure. 
The  best  criticism  of  all  comes  from  the  truest 
friends;  and,  as  in  private  lif'\  ihe  one  who 
exacts  most  is  the  most  rare  and  precious 
friend,  one  who  is  inexorable  ii:  demanding  the 
best  efforts,  whether  in  work  or  in  ideals,  or 
in  conduct  of  life." 


EXCHANGES. 

The  Rainbow  extends  cordial  New  Year 
greetings  to  its  faithful  Exchanges,  whose 
varied  coverings  are  at  the  present  moment 
jnaking  tlie  editor's  table  gay.  The  lively  blue 
and  gold  of  ' '  Saint  Joseph  Lilies ' '  blends  agree- 
ably with  Fordham's  red-brown,  fawn  and 
gold;  D'Youville's  sober  but  pleasing,  Grey- 
nuns'  grey  and  broAvn  make  a  fitting  back- 
ground for  the  white  and  grey  and  white  and 
blue  of  the  Ariston,  Echoes  from  the  Pines, 
Memorare,  and  Mt.  Loretto  Messenger.  All 
these  are  pleasingly  supplemented  by  St.  An- 
gelo's  Echo,  The  Abbey  Student,  De  Paul 
Minerval,  Duquesne  Monthly,  Collegian,  Lor- 
etto, The  Xaverian,  Marywood  Bayleaf,  Cam- 
pion, Hjid  bist,  but  not  least,  an  attractive  ini- 
Jial  cqpy  of  the  Providence  College  Alembic. 
.  The  Exchange  Editor  forbears  to  discriminate 
betwee:n!:tlie  merits  of  these  magazines,  and 
space  will' not  allow  full  justice  to  all.  But 
its  thanks  are  extensive  enough  to  reach  well 
round  the  whole  number,  and  thes'e  are  given 
heartily  and  abundently. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Gathered  from  a  Lecture  given  by  Miss  Lily  Barry,  of  Montreal, 

at  Loretto  Abbey 


Now-a-days  the  averag'e  young  girl  who 
lasn't  any  special  talent,  finds  it  rather  diffi- 
jult  to  make  her  own  way  in  tlie  world. 
^Throughout  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  coun- 
[try  we  find  many  young  igirls  employed  in  of- 
mces  which  were  once  confined  to  men.  But 
[after  a  few  years,  or  even  mionths,  this  work 
fis  sure  to  hecoine  momotonous,  and  the  office 
girl  lomgs  for  something  that  will  afford  her, 
^not  only  a  living,  or  the  hope  of  promotion, 
but  also  variety  and  pleaisure.  She  could  not 
do  better  than  qualify  for  some  sooiai  service 
work,  because  it  will  gratify  all  her  longings. 
Many  young  girls  find  employment  in  this  line, 
and  after  working  all  day,  are  glad  to  attend 
lectures  on  the  subject  in  the  eveninga.  They 
are  not  only  developing  mentally,  but  they  will 
become  of  great  siervice  to  mankind  some  day. 
They  come  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  human 
beings  and  their  sympathies  are  sure  to  grow. 
They  could  not  progress  as  rapidly  in  doing 
good,  if  they  tried  to  do  individual  woj'k.  as 
if  tliey  joined  a  Guild.  In  cities  where  social 
guilds  have  been  established,  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering are  treated  with  all  possible  generosity 
and  kindness.  Members  of  the  Society  are  al- 
ways glad  to  contribute  towards  the  work  and 
they  are  helped  in  their  charity  by  a  great  nnm- 
ber  of  people.  A  lady  in  Montreal  had  a  shower 
not  long  ago,  in  connection  with  a  fashionable 
Bridge  Party.  The  gue'Sits  were  requested  to 
bring  a  bundle  of  old  clothes,  and  a  very  large 
clothes-basket  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
iier  home,  to  receive  them.  The  guests  enjoyed 
the  afternoon  very  much,  and  after  their  de- 
parture the  parcels  were  counted  and  there 
were  twenty-four.     AVhat  a   great  number  of 

people  were  made  happy  in  this  way ! 

KATHLEEN    McCOOL. 


broug'ht  poverty  upon  themselves  often  by  their 
laziness,  and  while  they  go  around  pretending 
to  iseek  work,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  pray- 
ing not  to  find  it.  Not  long  ago  a  woman  was 
seen  wandering  the  streets  in  company  with 
a  small  child.  Both  looked  miserable  for  want 
of  food  and  clothing.  They  came  to  the  So- 
cial Service  Bureau  and  asked  for  help.  The 
mother  told  a  very  sad  story,  declaring  she 
could  not  find  work,  and  hoping  that  she  could 
find  money  instead.  But  work  was  found  for 
her,  and  the  child  was  taken  from  her  and 
put  in  ''The  Sisters'  Home,"  the  Guild  payin'g 
a  certain  amount  for  her  board  and  training. 
Of  course  the  mother  returned  and  declared 
herself  unable  to  work.  But  the  Giuld  per- 
sisted, and  after  some  hard  struggles  with  her, 
they  at  last  succeeded  in  keeping  her  busy. 
The  Guild  is  doing  all  it  can  to  stop  tuberculo- 
isis  in  tlie  City  of  Montreal,  where  so  miany 
foreigners  come  amd  bring  it  with  them.  A 
miember  of  the  Guild  went  into  a  home  not 
long  aigo,  which  consisted  of  one  room,  in  which 
there  were  two  beds,  a  very  small  table  and 
an  oil  stove.  It  had  six  inmiates :  father,  mo- 
ther, and  four  children.  This  is  what  she  did 
to  relieve  the  sad  situation.  The  father,  who 
was  in  a  critical  state  of  tuberculosis,  was  at 
once  removed  to  a  hospital,  the  children  were 
put  in  an  orphanage,  and  the  mother  and  babe 
iin  a  Home.  MARY  THOMPtSON. 


Many  people  who  pretend  to  be  poor  and 
sick     go     about  seeiking  charity.     They  have 


To  sihow  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  trained 
in  social  service  work,  Miss  Barry,  in  her  in- 
teresting talk  on  the  matter,  told  of  a  man 
who  came  to  the  Bureau  to  find  some  kind  of 
work  to  do.  lie  looked  very  badly  in  need  of 
a  shave  and  clean  clothes.  He  said  that  he 
came  from  New  York  for  the  holidays  and  was 
fond  of  liquor.  He  had  been  robbed  of  all  he 
possessed  and  he  didn't  know  how  he  was  to 
get  back  to  New  York,  but  he  wanted  some 
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employment.     The  Guild  gave  him  the  money 
for  a  shave,  and  saw  that  he  was  provided  with 
clean  clothes.    They  hardly  knew  him.  when  he 
came  back,  he  was  so  clean  and  looked  so  man- 
ly.   They  got  him  to  write  to  a  friend  in  New 
York  to  lend  him  soane  money.    He  had  to  wait 
some  daj's  before  he  got  a  reply,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  got  some  work.    But  very  wisely,, 
they  did  not  let  him  handle  any  money.  Even 
Avhen  he  got  his  fare  to  return  home,  the  Guild 
got  a  friend  to  go  to  the  istation  with  him  and 
buy  his  ticket  for  him,   and  not  till  he  was 
on  the  train  was  he  given  his  money  and  ticket. 
Sometimes   people   try   to   defraud   the   Social 
Workeris,  but  only  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence are  allowed  to  decide  the  cases  of  people 
who  seem  wanting  in  sincerity.     One  woman 
had  her  baby  baptized  eight  times,  just  for 
the   food   and   clothes   that   kind   people    gave 
for   the   child.     It   is   remiarkaible   how  things 
seem  to  come  to  the  workers  jusit  when  they 
need  them.     Once  there  was  a  poor  mian  to  be 
taken  to  the  hospital,  and  there  seemed  no  way 
to  have  it  done.     Suddenly  the  phone  rang  in 
the  office,  and  a  man  asked  if  the  Guild  would 
have  any  use  for  his  car  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
It  seemed  like  a  miracle.     The  man  who  tele- 
phoned never  made  himself  known,  which  made 
his  act  a  very  good  one.     But  some  publicity 
in  thesie  things  is  good  also,  that  people  miay 
know  about  the  Society  and  be  tempted  to  help 
in   its  good  work.     There  is  a  special  course 
whieh  ean  be  learned  at  the  School  of  Social 
Service.    It  takes  two  years  to  complete  it.    It 
is  very  interesting,  of  course,  and  many  people 
join.     Those  "\Vho  don't  care  to  take  the  full 
course  can  offer  their  assistance,  because  there 
is  always  something  that  anyone  can  do.  for 
which  the  Service  is  glad. 

MARG.\RET  MILNE. 


There  are  few  things  as  interesting  as  the 
study  of  human  nature,  and  one  of  the  advant- 
ages of  social  service  is  that  it  gives  the  work- 
ers an  opportunity  of  making  this  study.  Of 
course  the  first  motive  in  such  work  is  the  de- 
sire to  help  our  fellow-men.  There  are  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  we  may  help  our  fellow- 


men,  but  the  best  way  is  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent. Very  often  we  think  we  are  helping 
people,  when  in  realitj'  we  are  doing  them 
harm.  For  instance,  when  money  is  given  to 
beggars,  they  learn  to  make  their  living  by 
begging  from  rich  people,  though  they  are  per- 
fectly able  to  earn  their  own  by  honest  labour, 
only  they  are  too  lazy.  The  Social  Service 
Guild  knows  just  how  to  attend  to  this  kind 
of  person.  They  do  not  eneonrage  people  like 
this  by  giving  them  money,  but  after  a  confi- 
dential talk  they  briqg  out  the  better  side  of 
their  nature,  and  if  the  person  agrees,  they 
procure  for  them  an  honest  position,  and,  as 
it  were,  put  them  on  their  feet  again. 

MARY  McDEVITT. 


Social  Service  workers  are  the  modern  Sa- 
maritans. They  do  most  of  their  work  in  the 
slmns,  helping  out  everybody  in  different  ways. 
They  see  that  poor  children  under  their  care 
have  sufficient  clothing  and  proper  food,  and 
that  the  father  and  brothers  have  work.  If 
the  mother  is  sick  some  kind  worker  stays  all 
day  and  looks  after  the  children,  cooks  the 
meals  and  does  other  little  things,  so  that  the 
mother  may  be  able  to  rest  in  peace.  It  is  a 
wonderful  feeling  wlien  these  social  workers 
come  home  after  their  busy  day,  to  know  that 
they  have  made  somebody  happy.  They  also 
find  that  meeting  all  theise  different  people  and 
studying  their  characters  is  very  interesting. 

ETl-EEN  dods. 


If  the  good  works  done  by  the  S  )cial  Service 
Guild  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  that  of 
remindin\g  well-to-do  pedple  what  gnatitude 
they  owe  to  God  for  preserving  them  from  the 
fate  of  so  many  unfortunate  ones  in  this 
world,  they  would  be  worth  while.  Their 
miinds  are  broadened  also  by  coming  in  contact 
with  alil  classes  of  people.  Tliey  think  less 
of  self  and  in  helping  others  they  become  m:ore 
happy  than  all  the  selfish  pleasures  of  this 
world  could  make  them.  Wiiiile  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  help  others,  these  bright,  cheer- 
ful \^'<>rkers  are  storing  up  treasures  for  the 
world  to   come.  BERNaOETTE   YATES. 
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Jn  Bmt  (§lh  (Kanaka 


I  love   tlie  wholesome,  simple  life, 
The  freedoiii  from  ambitious  strife. 
The  round  of  pleasures,  not  too  rife, 
In   dear   old   Canada. 

I  love   tiie  forests  vast   and  grand, 
The   lakes,   the   seas    of   prairie-land, 
The   rivers   with   fair  bridges  spanned, 
In  dear  old  Canada. 

I  love   the   graceful  maple  trees, 
Their   spring-time    generosities, 
Their  Autumn  shaded  tapestries, 
In  dear  old  Canada. 

I  love  the  generous  fields  of  wheat. 
That  whiten  into  flour  sweet. 
Where  east  and  western  bound 'ries  meet, 
In  dear  old  Canada. 

I  love  the  pleasant,  dreamy  haze. 
That  comes  in  Indian-summer  days. 
The  crow-lines  on  their  southward  ways. 
In  dear  old  Canada. 

I  love  the  frost  in  early  Fall, 
That  cleaves  the  prickly  chest-nut  ball. 
And  yields  its  glossy  fruit  to  all, 
In  dear  old  Canada. 


I  love  the  long,  cold  winter  days, 
'That  group  us  round  the  ruddy  blaze, 
"When  snow  has  covered  all  the  ways, 
In  dear  old  Canada. 

I  love  the  long  toboggan  slides. 
That  every  other  sport  derides, 
The  hockey  games,  the  snow-shoe  strides, 
In  dear  old  Canada. 

I  love  our  guileless  womanhoad. 
Their  frank  pursuit  of  right  and  good, 
Prey  to  no  vain  or  worldly  mood, 
In  dear  old  Canada. 

I  love  to  think  that  Duty's  voice 
Left  in  our  splendid  sons  no  choice 
But  to  b-e  heroes, — and  rejoice 
The  heart  of  Canada. 

I  love  those  pioneers  who  trod 
The  martyr's  way; — ^whose  work  for  God 
Now  blossoms  from  the  very  sod, 
Of  dear  old  Canada. 


GERALDINB   WATKINS. 


Loretto  Abbev. 
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A  STUDY  IN  HUMAN  NATURE 


3  TURNED  away  from  the  uniforrajed  official 
with  a  great  sigh  of  disappoinitmenit,  not 
unmixed  this  time  with  anticipation,  for 
I  thought,  "now  is  ray  chance  for  a  real  study 
in  human  nature."  The  clerk  had  told  me  a 
minute  before  that  the  train  I  wais  trying 
desperately  hard  to  catch,  had  gone,  but  that 
there  would  be  another  in  an  hour.  Thoug'h 
rather  dismayed  at  the  thought  of  spending 
an  hour  in  the  Union  Station  on  Ohrisitmiais  Eve, 
I  was  determined  to  take  no  chance  of  miissing 
the  next  train  by  doing  any  laist-mdnute  shop- 
ping. 

What  Avas  it  Pi-ofcssor  Ramsay  had  said 
at  our  last  lectoire  ?  Oh,  yes !  T  remember  it 
now.  He  said  that  the  greatest  trouble  with 
the  average  girl  was,  she  did  not  ithink.  "Yes, 
of  algebra  and  Latin,  perhaps,"  he  said,  "but 
not  of  real  things,  and  real  people."  He  told 
us  to  take  an  hour  somietime  just  to  watch  and 
study  a  igreat.  changing  crowd.  Here  I  am, 
with  an  hour  to  spare,  and  surely  the  crowd 
is  great  and  changing  enough. 

So  I  settle  back  in  my  bench,  with  my  ears 
and  leyes  open  ready  to  watch  and  he'ar  any- 
thing and  everything  I  can.  The  ohief  thing 
I  notice  is  noise !  A  continuous,  deep,  steady 
roar,  iinterrupted  occasionally  by  a  high  shriek, 
or  a  shrill  giggle,  and  veiry  often  by  a  loud 
wail  from  some  small,  white  bundled  thing 
in  a  hot  mother 'a  armis. 

What  is  that  lady  doing  over  there?  The 
poor  thing !  She  must  have  terribly  bad  news 
or  something.  With  my  "insuperable"  curi- 
osity, as  my  young  brother  terms  it,  I  edge 
eloser  to  a  largCj,  hysterical  woman  and  a,  small. 


very  uncomforta'ble  looking  man.  It  really 
isn't  eavesdropping,  because  for  one  thing,  if 
a  woman  is  Mailing  to  make  so  much  noise,  sihe 
deserves  to  be  heard.  But  still,  she  must  have 
soine  great  trouble,  though  I  reflect  if  that 
Aviere  the  case,  she  wouldn't  be  speaking,  or 
rather,  yelling,  at  the  poor  little  man  in  such 
a  horrid  way.  Now  she  cries,  and  then  she 
starts  railing  at  him  I  listicn  intently —  What  ? 
Oh,  it  can 't  be  possible !  Turning  my  head 
away,  I  almost  became  hysterical  myself,  with 
laughter.  The  poor  man  is  having  that  uncom- 
fortable fifteen  minutes  because  he  forgoit  to 
bring  Fifi'p  gold  collar  from  the  jeweller's. 
That  unpardonable  offence  is  the  cause  of  the 
lady's  smeiling-salts  and  the  tears. 

With  as  straight  a  face  as  I  can  manage  to 
coiraimand,  T  again  turn  ray  back  to  ray  bench. 
There  is  an  irate  old  gentleman,  very  red  in 
the  face,  scolding  a  little  boy,  whom  he  has 
by  the  hand,  who  insists  on  buying  a  scarlet 
balloon.  I  don't  blame  the  grandfather  for 
refusing,  because  his  arms  are  absolutely  as 
full  of  parcel?  as  human  arms  could  be. 

Then  there  are  three  jolly-looking  girlis 
with  holly  wreaths  and  "Christmassy"  looking 
things  in  their  arras,  and  a  sad,  sweet  woman 
walking   along  with   them. 

What  a  host  of  things  there  are  to  look  at 
and  notice  when  your  thinking  faculties  are 
awake !  But  the  train  is  oomiing  in,  the  hour 
is  up.  As  I  board  it,  I  think  pleasantly  of  my 
little  human-nature  study,  and  intend  repeat- 
ing it  in  the  near  future. 

<SRA€B  KEENAN. 

Loretto  Abbey. 
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THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  BOOK  AGENT 


Book  Agent. — Good  miorninjg,  Sir,  we're 
havinig  lovely  weather,  aren't  we? 

Motorman  on  Street  Oar.^Yes,  but  it's  a 
little  cool  this  morning. 

Agent. — Yes,  winter  will  he  soon  upon  us. 
That's  the  time  I  enjoy  an  interesting  book 
and  .an  easy  chair  and  a  glowing  fire.  What 
type  of  book  is  your  favorite? 

Motor ^man. — An  exeiting  one, 

Agent. — That's  gooo;/  I  have  several  copies 
of  a  recently  published  war  book  here  and  I'm 
sure  it  will  interest  you.  Do  you  like  war 
storieis  ?  I  think  they  are  splendid — :  I  say,  do 
you  like  them?  Say,  what's  the  matter  with 
you?  Can't  you  answer  a  civil  question?  Are 
you  a  British  subject? 

Motor-man. — Yes. 

Agent. — Well,  then,  thiis  should  interest  you. 
It  will  stir  the  spirit  of  any  mian  of  the  allied 
countries  to  indignation.  Read  it  and  learn 
of  tlie  sufferings  and  hardships',  the  persever- 
ance and  spirit  of  our  heroes.  Have  you  read 
any  war  stories? 

M  ot  0  r-m  an . — N  o . 

Agent. — You  haven't  read  any  war  stories, 
and  you  call  yourself  a  British  subject ! — 
This  book  was  published  only  a  few  months 
ago  and  already  thousands  of  copies  have  been 


distributed  among  our  energetic  readers.  They 
bought  so  readily  because  it  is  the  truth,  and 
was  written  by  a  man  who  has  experienced 
most  of  the  various  battles- — you  are  there, 
fighting  with  all  your  might,  going  over  the 
top ;  you  see  your  chum  dying  in  your  arms, — 
and  all  these  horrors  seem  real  to  you,  the 
reader,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  praise- 
worthy ibook  has  ever  been  written.  Why 
Avon't  you  buy  a  copy  and  read  about  your 
brothers'  acts,  especially  because  the  proceeds 
are  for  our  wounded  lie  roes? 

Enter  Policeman. — Can  you  read?  .  .  .  .  . 

Agent. — Certainly.     I've   been   able   to   do 
that  since  I  was  knee-high. 

Policeman. — Well,  wJiat  does  that  sign  up 
there  say? 

Agent. — Oh,  I  didn't  see  that. 

Policeman. — See  that  you  obey  it  from  this 
time  on. 

Exit  Policeman. 

Agent. — Some     people     are     troublesome, 
aren't  they? 

Motor-man. — Yes,     Did  you  know  that  you 
were  talking  to  a  returned  soldier? — !!! 

Exit  Agent. 

kathli5f:n  niiiGGS. 

Loretto,  Brunswick. 


Niagara 


Dajshing  and  boilin^^ 

With  furious  pace, 
Rush  the  wild  waters 

In  their  mad  race. 

Crowned  with  a  glory 

Of  maple  and  oak, 
The  rocks  tell  the  story 

Of  Nature's  green  yoke. 

t'lushed  with  the  splendor 
Of  Autumn's  bright  ^low, 


Silent  and  tender 
Sweet  gentians  blov/. 

Oh  mighty  river 

With  boiling  and  foam, 

]>ash  on  forevei*, 
On  to  thy  iiomo. 

Bear  my  wild  longin^? 

Far  out  to  sea, 
Away  from  life's  thronging 

To  liberty. 

ADA   FULLER. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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MICHAEL 


THE  wind  was  cold  and  biting,  and  Michael 
buttoned  his  jacket  up  around  his  throat. 
The  six  o'clock  rush  had  not  yet  begun, 
and  he  was  chilled  through  and  through  as 
hi6  stood  idle  on  the  street  corner  beside  his 
stand  of  papers.  But  later  on,  when  the  rush 
began,  he  was  kept  busy  dodging  in  and  out 
amongst  the  hurrying  throng,  in  answer  to 
that  familiar  cry,  "Paper,  boy!" 

As  it  neared  seven,  Michael,  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  hurried  homjewards,  tim- 
ing his  merry  tume  to  the  jingle  of  coins  in  his 
pocket. 

"Ah,  here's  me  boy!  Is  it  hungry  you  are, 
darlint?"  Mrs.  Murphy  said  tenderly,  as  her 
boy  came  into  the  little^  kitchen,  flinging  his 
hat  on  the  peg  by  the  door  and  standing  by 
the  stove,  lifting  the  covers  of  the  various 
dishes. 

"It's  'Irisih  stew  we're  having  to-night,  me 
boy,  an'  'tis  the  best  I  ever  made  if  I  do  say 
it  me»elf ! ' '  said  Mrs.  Murphy  ais  they  sat  down 
to  the  table. 

"I've  had  the  best  of  luck  to-day.  Mother,' 
said  the  boy,  gleefully,  between  mouthfuls  of 
his  favourite  dish.  "Sure  an'  I  never  sav^ 
such  crowds  before !  An '  here  ye  are !  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Murphy  gathered  up  the  coins,  but  she 
sho-ok  her  head  mournfully. 

"Ye 're  a  fine  boy,  Michael,  to  be  doin'  so 
much  for  your  poor  mother,  but  its  worried  I 
am  fer  ye,  standin'  on  that  corner  in  your  thin 
jacket  these  cold  nights,  in  the  midst  of  all 
kinds  of  danger  from  the  tootin'  whirligigs 
and  buzz  wagons — that's  what  I  calls  thim. 
Ye  wouldn't  have  to  do  it  either,  if  we  didn't 
have  Thomas  and  Pat  and  Kathleen  to  feed 
— the  dear  lambs!" 

"Are  they  all  in  bed,  Mother?  I'll  just  go 
an'  take  a  peep  at  them  before  I  go  an'  see 
Father  Dolan  and  get  my  books." 

"It's  glad  I  am  that  ye  have  Father  Dolan 
to  teach  ye.  Sure  he 'is  a  grand  man  an'  he 
knows  niior^  than  King  Solomon  himself." 


With  his  books  under  his  arms  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  the  boy  hurried  down  the 
dark  streets  until  he  reached  the  cosy  home 
of  Father  Dolan. 

It  was  some  two  hours  later  that  Michael, 
hurrying  home  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could 
carry  him,  happened  upon  his  first  adventure. 
Out  of  the  duisk  of  night  and  just  in  front  of 
him,  a  dark  form  was  creeping  along  on  all 
fours  .  It  interested  and  surprised  him  so 
much  that  he  stopped  and  Avatehed.  Right 
in  front  of  hira  rose  the  palatial  mansion  of 
Mr.  Grenfall,  the  noted  steel  magnate,  and  it 
was  along  the  driveway  leading  to  this  house 
that  the  form  was  creeping. 

'It  didn't  take  Michael  long  to  discover  the 
man's  intentions,  but  it  did  take  him  long  to 
decide  what  to  do.  He  couldn't  hold  the  man, 
that  was  eiasily  seen;  besides,  he  didn't  care 
to  try  it.  There  was  no  policeman  in  sight  and 
none,  he  kneAV,  for  block's.  After  some  deep 
thinking  on  his  part,  Michael  decided  to  turn 
burglar  himself,  at  least  to  follow  the  man  and 
then  try  to  find  some  means  of  holding  him 
after  they  entered  the  house.  So  behind  the 
laTige  .shadow  creeping  stealthily  along,  trailed 
a  small  shadow  doing  likewise.  Michael  was 
not  particularly  brave,  but  this  adventure  sent 
thrill  after  thrill  down  his  spine  and  somehow 
he  wanted  to  follow  his  burglar  to  the  end. 

To  give  Michael's  adventure  in  detail  would 
make  this  story  too  long,  so  we  will  have  to  be 
contented  with  the  description  given  in  the 
newspapers,  claiming  admiring  attention  from 
all.  According  to  these  accounts  Michael  had 
his  chance  when  the  man  stepped  into  the  vault 
containing  Mr.  Grenfall 's  papers  and  money. 
He  then  closed  the  door,  ran  into  the  dining- 
room  and  rang  the  dinner  bell,  awakening  and 
frightening  the  household,  until  all  was  ex- 
plained and  the  man  was  captured. 

At  home,  our  hero  was  receiving  all  the  at- 
tention that  a  delighted  mother  could  heap 
upon  him. 
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"Sure  I'm  laughin'  an'  tben  I'm  cryin'," 
Mrs.  Murphy  said  as  she  fluttered  around  her 
son.  "To  think  of  me  dear  boy  alone  in  the 
dark  night  beside  that  murderin'  villain! 
You're  your  own  father's  son,  every  bit  of  ye, 
so  brave  an'  fearless!  An'  the  papers  jest  full 
of  ye!  Sure  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the 
President  visited  ye  himself!" 

"It's  not  that  I'm  glad  a'bout,"  said  Michael 
joyfully,  "It's  the  reward  I'm  goin'  to  get, 
an'  the  little  house  we're  goin'  to  have  in  the 
country!    Aren't  you  glad,  glad,  glad  to  have 


cows  land  chicks  and  green  grass  and  flowers?" 


Some  months  later  the  happy  Murphy  fam- 
ily settled  in  the  roomy  cottage  ajnongst  the 
flowers  and  green  grass  they  loved  so  well,  do- 
nated by  the  very  grateful  Mr.  Greuf all.  Here 
Michael's  little  legs  grew  sturdy,  and  his  face, 
fat  and  freckled,  as  he  and  the  other  three 
Murphys  worked  and  played  in  the  fields  and 
meadows. 

liAEL  HOUDE. 
Loretto,  Brunswick. 


THE    DOCTOR'S    SON 


3N  a  secluded  corner  of  New  England, 
amongst  the  hills,  there  nestled  a  little 
village.  It  had  its  telegraph,  telephone 
and  newspaper  service,  yet  in  spite  of  this,  the 
outside  world  meant  little  to  the  people.  They 
werie  con1:ent  to  live  their  oaatl  simple  lives, 
reading  or  hearing  of  the  outside  world,  but 
having  no  part  in  its  joys  or  sorrows.  It  was 
like  hundreds  of  other  small  villages.  It  had 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest.  There 
was  a  little  red  school-house  at  the  top  of  a 
hill,  a  general  store,  and  a  town  hall,  where 
the  villagers  met  when  a  travelling  concert 
troope  stopped  in  t'he  town. 

The  people  were  happy  leading  their  simple 
lives,  with  no  thought  of  any  danger  that 
might  come  their  way.  One  of  its  most  inter- 
esting inhabitants  was  the  village  doctor.  He 
was  well  on  in  years  when  this  story  opens, 
but  was  as  active  as  ever.  Doctor  Jones  was 
loved  by  all,  both  young  and  old,  for  his  gen- 
tle and  sympathetic  manner.  Often  his  pa- 
tients declared  that  his  visits  helped  them  al- 
most as  much  as  his  prescriptions. 

It  was  the  doctor's  one  ambition  that  some 
day  his  one  son,  Edward,  would  succeed  him. 
Tiie  boy  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for  as  far  back  as  the  oldest  villager  could 


remember,  there  had  been  a  Doctor  Jones  in 
the  place.  The  practice  had  passed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  now  another  was  preparing 
to  take  the  title. 

Edward  had  just  passedi  Ms  eig^hteeuth 
birthday  when  he  finished  High  School.  When 
at  school  he  had  studied  hard  and  rapidl}' 
out-stripped  his  companions.  After  school 
hours  he  went  to  his  father's  little  office  and 
there  he  learned  much  about  medicine.  Soon 
he  intended  to  go  to  college  and  after  a  few 
years  of  study  wawld  be  able  to  assist  and 
finally  to  replace  his  father. 

Then  the  war  came,  and  fired  with  a  boy's 
enthusiasm  and  excited,  patriotism^,  Edward 
begged  to  "join  up."  With  a  hetavy  heart, 
Dr.  Jones  bowed  his  head  to  the  inevitable. 
He  even  helped  to  win  the  boy's  mother,  Eliza- 
beth, around  to  Edward's  point  of  view.  Col- 
lege, career,  father's  hopes,  mother's  peace  and 
happiness — all  were  to  be  sacrificed,  sacrificed 
to  the  war  which  camie  like  a  thunder-bolt  from 
out  a  peaceful  sky. 

He  marched  down  the  street  with  his  com- 
panions. The  people  cheered,  the  bands  play- 
ed, flags,  banners  and  pennants  waved;  then 
a  hasty,  heart-rending  "good-bye"  and  he  was 
gone! 
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At  first  came  long  letters  from  his  training 
camp.  Next,  he  was  on  his  way  over.  The 
letters  from  over-seas  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Then  came  long  weeks  of  anxious  wait- 
ing. Every  morning  the  papers  were  pored 
over,  often  through  tear-dimraed  eyes.  Every 
morning  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  was  uttered 
when  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  long 
casualty  list. 

Things  then  became  brighter.  The  number 
of  casualties  became  fewer.  The  Allies  were 
on  the  verge  of  victory,  a  victory  which  would 
be  followed  by  peace,  and  then  by  the  home- 
coming! 

The  tension  grew  Iciss  every -day,  and  Dr.  Jones 
and  Elizabeth  began  to  make  preparations  fbr . 
their  boy's  return.  "He  might  walk  in  any 
day,"  was  the  thought  that  filled  each  mind. 
Elizabeth  spent  hours  in  her  kitchen  making 
"goodies"'  which  he  used  to  like.  Every  fev/ 
days  she  would  call  in  the  school  children  to 
eat  them,  because  she  Avanted  them  fresh  for 
her  boy. 

Dr.  Jones  began  to  look  at  the  new  models 
of  automobiles.  "Ed.  wouldn't  like  the  horse 
any  more  because  it  was  too  slow,"  he  thought. 
He  intervLewed  numberless  salesmen,  and  now 
he  was  just  waiting  for  Ed's  approval  of  a  cer- 
tain one  before  buying  it. 

One  evening  as  Elizabeth  was  preparing 
supper,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Her 
heart  fluttered,  for  he  might  be  there,  having 
kept  his  return  a  secret  in  order  to  surprise 
them.  She  hastened  to  tlie  door,  so  he  would 
not  be  kept  waiting.  Upon  opening  it  she 
juist  saw  a  small  'boy,  who  thrust  a  yellow  pa- 
per into  her  hands  and  went  off  whistling  a 
few  bars  of  a  popular  tune. 

With  trembling  fingers  she  opened  the  en- 
velope and  read  the  curt,  official,  almost  brutal 
message,  "We  regret  to  inform  you  that  your 
son,  Edward  J.  Jones,  is  reported  missing  in 
action.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  killed  or 
wounded.  Further  particulars  will  be  sent 
when  received." 


"Missing!"  Was  thati  the  end  of  their 
liopes  ?  Was  that  the  end  of  so  many  years  of 
labor?     The  idol  of  their  hearts  was  missing! 

Dr.  Jones  came  in  a  few  hours  later.  Ho 
found  Elizabeth  .gazing  at  the  dead  embers  on 
the  hearth.  Mutely  she  pointed  at  the  message. 
He  read  it  in  silence,  and  then  paced  the  floor 
till  morning.  No  Avords  were  uttered  between 
them.  Just  at  dawn  he  turned  and  said: 
"Perhaps  he  is  a  prisoner."  Those  words  car- 
ried no  conviction,  but  they  brought  a  ray 
of  hope  into  ttieir  hearts. 

Elizabeth  went  about  her  daily  tasks.  She 
liad  been  doing  the  same  things  all  her  life, 
and  now  they  went  on  niechanically.  She  had 
lost  all  heart  in  her  work.  The  doctor  began 
to  show  no  interest  in  his  practice.  First  he 
stopped  night-calls,  then  he  confined  'his  visits 
to  the  village  alone,  and  later  he  saw  only  the 
people  who  came  to  his  office.  Finally  he  gave 
up  altogether  and  a  new  practitioner  came 
from  the  city  to  take  his  place  at  the  bedside 
of  the  sick.  He  could  never  replace  Dr.  Jones 
in  the  hearts  of  the  i:)eople. 

The  sorrow-strieken  couple  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  in  a  little  cottage  which 
they  call  "home."  They  are  drawn  closer  by 
their  common  loss.  Neither  ever  speaks  of  it, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  say. 

They  hoped  that  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
would  bring  their  boy  back  to  them.  They 
sent  the  description  to  a  number  of  hospitals, 
thinking  he  might  be  among  the  list  who  were 
sihell-shocked.  They  wrote  to  countries  that 
were  not  engaged  in  the  conflict,  asking  the 
consuls  to  make  enquiries.  They  even  wrote 
to  His  Holiness.  Every  one  was  kind  and  pro- 
mised to  do  everything  possible — but  still  no 
news.  And  still  in  the  little  New  England  home 
they  wait  for  their  boy,  their  lot  only  one  of 
many,  many  thousands,  whom  a  cruel  war 
singled  out  as  victims. 


NORA  TEAHAN. 


Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto. 
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DIALOGUE   IN    THE  BASEMENT 


School  Clock. — Hello  !  how  did  you  get  down 
here? 

School  Bell. — Oh,  hello  Jim !  The  caretaker 
brought  me  down. 

Clock.— Why? 

Bell. — I  have  been  suffering  a  great  deal 
lately  from  old  age.  My  'bones  ache  and  I 
sometimes  fear  they  will  break.  My  coat  is 
getting  rusty  too.  Oh,  dear!  1  have  so  many 
things  wrong  with  me. 

Clock. — ^So  have  I,  but  nobody  takes  any 
notice  of  me,  just  because  I'm  nothing  but  an 
old  school-clock.  Now,  if  I  were  in  some  lady's 
home  I  would  be  dusted  and  oiled  regularly 
and  everybody  would  admire  me.  But  here — 
oh,  dear !  the  boys  turn  round  and  frown  at 
me  because  I  tell  them  that  they  have  yet  a 
few  minutes  to  study  before  they  will  be  dis- 
missed.    Oh,  it  is  terrible! 

Bell. — I  forced  them  to  take  notice  of  me. 
Why  don't  you  do  the  same? 

Clock. — Tell  me  how  you  did  it,  and  I'll  try 
my  luck. 

Bell. — Simply  go  on  strike. 

Clock. — That's  easier  said  than  done. 

Bell. — I  don't  think  so.  It  won't  be  any- 
way, if  you  have  any  brains  behind  that  face 
of  yours. 

Clock.-— What  did  you  do,  and  what  shall 
I  do? 

Bell. — I  let  my  tongue  fall  out,  and  yester- 
day all  the  children  wene  late  for  school.  The 
first  <bell  did  not  ring  till  nine-thirty.  You  see 
John  is  deaf,  and  so  he  thought  I  was  making 
the  usual  noise.    Why  not  stop  your  pendulum  ? 

Clock. — Oh,  they  could  easily  start  me  tick- 
ing again. 

Bell. — Well,  then  break  one  of  your  hands 
oft'. 

Clock. — Oh,  no,  that  would  cause  too  much 
pain.    Can't  you  think  of  something  else? 

Bell. — Let  me  see — oh,  yes.  Why  not  let 
me  stop  your  works  and  they  will  think  you 
are  broken  and  there  will  be  really  nothing  the 
matter  with  3'ou? 


Clock.' — All  right.  Please  hurry  because  I 
hear  footsteps. 

Bell. — Good !  Now,  put  your  hand  over  at 
three.  You  can  have  a  good  rest  and  you'll 
feel  ten  years  younger. 

Clock. — Thank  you.  You  have  shown  me 
a  great  kindness.     Here  is  John ! 

Bell. — Yes,  and  he  has  some  tools  Avith  him. 
I  am  sure  he  will  cause  me  great  pain. 

Clock.' — You  have  my  sympathies,  and  when 
I  begin  to  work  again  I  Avill  put  back  the  time, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  so  that  you  may  have 
a  few  minutes'  rest  on  those  days. 

Bell. — Thank  you.  And  in  doing  that,  you 
will  be  favouring  the  children,  too, — but  hard- 
ly the  teachers! 


KATHLEEN  BRIGGS. 


Loretto,  Brunswick. 


A  BAITED  TRAP  AND  A  MOUSE. 

"Good  evening,  Mns.  Mouse,"  I  whispered, 
as  a  dainty  little  form  ran  past  me.  "Oh,  how 
you  frightened  me,"  she  returned,  "i  thought 
possibly  it  was  old  Toby,  the  cat;  he's  ahvays 
after  me." 

"Well  now,"  I  replied  qui^e  soothingly," 
that  certainly  is  unlucky,  but  do  you  know 
I  really  don't  blame  him,  your  form  i.s  so  sylph- 
like, and  your  fur  is  so  soft.  But  your  eyes, 
oh,  they  are  incomparable!" 

"Oh.  please  don't  look  at  me  like  that;  it 
makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat." 

"But,  my  dear,"  I  continued,  3'^ou  do  look 
rather  hungry;  won't  you  come  in  and  taste 
my  creamery  cheese?" 

She  looked  timidly  in  and  ti^rned  (perliaps 
f{)r  mie  to  study  her  profile,  but  of  course  I 
don't  know),  and  immediatoly  I  caught  her 
tail.  With  a  frightened  screnm  she  pulled 
till  she  released  herself,  retaining  but  a  small 
pi«ce  of  her  tail. 

Now  this  is  a  very  short  tale.     T  hope  to 

convey  its  moral  to  all  Rainbow  readers. 

MARGARET   DRAGO. 
Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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Q.  Will  the  B.P.B.  please  give  me  a  good 
example  of  a  pen-portrait?  When  called  upon 
for  one,  I  find  myself  working  somewhat  in  the 
dark. — Inquirer. 

A.  That  is  easy  to  do,  though  we  feel  sure 
that  the  writer  utters  (unconsciously)  pen-por- 
traits often  in  familiar  oonversiatdonis,  perhaps 
too  often,  if  she  be  a  very  observant  young  lady. 
We  advise  her  to  catch  henself  in  the  act  some- 
timesi,  and  after  straining  out  of  it  the  adverse 
items,  to  construct  a  paragraph  from  the  re- 
mainder. Here  are  two,  drawn  from  famous 
writers.  The  first  is  from  McOaulay's  History 
of  England,  the  otlier  from  Froude's  "Thomas 
Oarlyle."  Observe  that  in  recording  mere  ex- 
ternal appearances,  there  is  added  in  each  case, 
the  impression  m.ade  upon  the  observer ;  also, 
that  a  meaning  is  attributed  to  certain  of  the 
features  or  actions  observed. 

1.  "The  Duke  of  Wellington."  By  far  the 
mo^st  intieriesting  fijgure  present  was  the  old 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  appeared  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  and  glided  slowly 
through  the  rooms — truly  a  beautiful  old  man ; 
I  had  never  seen  till  now  how  beautiful,  and 
what  an  expression  of  graceful  simplicity,  vera- 
city and  nobleness  there  is  about  the  old  hero 
when  you  see  him  close  at  hand.  His  very  size 
li'ad  hitherto  deceived  me.  He  is  a  shortish, 
slightish  figure,  about  five  feet  eight,  of  good 
breadth,  hoAvever,  and  all  muscle  or  bone.  His 
legs,  I  think,  must  be  the  short  part  of  him,  for 
certainly  on  horseback  I  have  always  taken 
him  to  be  tfill.  Eves,  beautiful  light  blue,  full 
of  mild  valor,  with  infinitely  more  faculty  and 
geniality  than  I  had  fancied  before;  the  face 
wholly  gentle,  Avise,  valiant  and  venerable.  The 
voice,  too,  as  I  again  heard,  is  "aquiline"  clear, 
perfectly  equable — uncracked,  that  is — and 
perhaps  musical,  but  essentiallj^  tenor  or  al- 
miost  treble  voice-— eighty-two,  I  understand. 
He  glided  slowly  along,  slightly  saluting  this 
and  that  other,  clear,  clean,  fresh  as  this  June 


evening  itself,  tiill  the  silver  buckle  of  his  stock 
vanished  into  the  door  of  the  next  room,  and 
I  saw  him  no  more." 

2.  Carljle.  "He  was  then  forty-four  years 
old;  tall  (about  five  feet  eleven),  thin,  but  at 
that  timie  upright,  with  no  signs  of  the  later 
stoop.  His  body  was  angular,  his  face  beard- 
less, such  as  it  is  represented  in  Woolner's 
medallion,  which  is  by  far  the  best  likeness  of 
him  in  the  days  of  his  strength.  His  head  was 
extremely  long,  with  the  chin  thrust  forward; 
the  neck  was  thin ;  the  mouth  firmly  closed,  the 
under  lip  slightly  projecting;  the  hair  grizzled 
and  thick  and  bushy.  His  eyes,  which  grew 
lighter  with  age,  were  then  of  a  deep  violet, 
with  fire  burning  at  the  bottom  of  them,  which 
flashed  out  at  the  least  excitement.  The  face 
was  altogether  most  striking,  most  impressive 
every  way.  And  I  did  not  admire  him  the  less 
because  he  treated  me — I  cannot  say  unkindly, 
but  shortly  and  sternly.  I  saw  then  what 
I  saw  ever  after  —  that  no  one  need  look 
for  conventional  politeness  from  Oarlyle — he 
would  hear  the  exact  truth  from  him  and  noth- 
ing else." 

N.B. — Those  who  see  the  mere  surface  fea- 
tures, "and  who  lack  insiglit  in  studying  any 
model,  will  always  be  unable  to  make  an  inter- 
esting pen-portrait. 

***** 

Q.  Will  the  Blue  Pencil  Department  please 
provide  a  class  full  of  budding  authors  with  a 
list  of  subjects  for  paragraph  development? 
-hR.S.V.P. 

A.  With  pleasure.  Here  are  a  few:  1.  He 
took  everything  that  was  sent  him  with  an  air 
of  indifference.  2.  I  intended  frequently  to 
make  her  aconaintance,  but  never  did  so.  3. 
Jones  always  seemed  rather  an  odd  sort  oF 
man.  4.  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.  5.  They 
were  without  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  6. 
Only  the  merest  araateur  could  have  made  such 
a  blunder.     7.  At  this  news  a  deadly  pallor 
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spread  over  his  face.  8.  After  a  hard  climb 
they  found  themselves  on  the  summit.  9.  I've 
just  received  a  postal  from  my  old  chum.  10. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  enormity  of  his  pre- 
tensions, 11.  There  have  been  a  graat  many 
casualties  in  the  city  this  mionth.  12.  The  Duke 
was  expected  to  Ive  present  at  almost  every 
festivity. 

None  of  the  answers  sent  in  for  the  last 
(October)  contest  obtained  the  prize.  The  high- 
esit  number  of  correct  sentences  "wias  four.  The 
lisit  will  stand/  therefore,  and  the  offer  hold 
good  until  March  1. 


AUTUMN. 

Autumn  is  sometimes  called  the  moist  beau- 
tiful season  of  the  year.  As  it  approaches  the 
trees  are  robbed  of  their  sumlmer  garb  and  the 
whole  countrj^  round  is  carpeted  with  one  mass 
of  leaves  of  every  colour.  The  winds  are 
hushed,  and  they  sitajiid  as  if  noit  knowing  which 
way  to  turn.  The  sun,  w'hich  occasioTially 
peeps  out  from  behind  the  clouds,  sheds  its 
weakened  rays  over  the  calm  and  peaceful 
earth.  The  sparrows  and  grey-birds  are  the 
only  birds  which  now  remain,  and  robbed  of 
their  tuneful  songs,  sit  shivering  on  the  dead 
branches,  shoAving  not  a  gleam  of  brightness, 
and  not  a  sweet  strain  of  music  to  their  songs 
The  merciless  hunter  then  delights  in  his  wiek- 
ed  sport,  and,  the  helpless  creatures^  who  have 
done  no  wrong,  and  are  not  expecting  any 
harm,  fall  in  immense  numbers  to  the  ground. 

While  walking  through  the  woods  in  au- 
tumn, one  is  very  often  frightened  by  the 
rusitling  of  the  leaves,  which  are  caught  up  by 
a  sudden  wind  and  carried  away,  the  sound 
of  which  resembles  a  human  footstep.  Then 
a  quick  breeze  springs  up  and  the  leaves  drop 
in  a  deluge  to  the  ground.  The  fields  have 
lost  that  rich  green  color  and  are  now  yellow. 
The  beautiful  flowers  have  taken  off  all  their 
sunny  robes.  The  fruit  has  all  fallen  from 
the  naked  trees,  presenting  a  desolate  scene. 
Yet,  over  all,  there  is  a  calm  quiet  that  makes 
this  season  appear  beautiful. 

VERA    MICHEL. 

Ijoretto,  Brunswick. 


g>ott9  of  tl|f  Antatur 

Up  in  the  cloud  heights 

Tender  and  blue, 
Paths  that  the  eagle 

Once  proudly  knew, 
Into  the  heart  of 

The   sunset's    glow, 
Still   soaring   upward 

To  heav'n  I  go. 

Mine   is   the   joy  o£ 

The  sky's  blue  span, 
Free  of  the  trammels 

That  speak  oE  man.  '      , 

Alone  witih  my  thoughts 

With   Ood  on  high, 
Still   soaring   upv/ard 

To  heav"n  I  fly. 

Over   the   cities 

I   wing   my   way. 
Far    from   the    noise    of  ■ 

The  worldling's  day: 
Into  the  west  where 

The  sun-sets  ilie, 
Still  soaring  heav'n  ward  i 

Ever  I  fly. 

ADA  ELIZABETH  FULLER. 
Loretto,  Niagara. 

The  Agnostic. 
The  ordinary  agnostic  has  got  his  facts  all 
wrong.  He  is  a  non-believer  for  a  multitude  of 
reasons,  but  they  ore  untrue  reasons.  He  doubts 
because  the  Middle  Ages  were  barbaric,  but 
they  weren't;  because  Darwinism  is  demons- 
trated, br.t  it  isn't ;  because  miracles  do  not  hap- 
pen, but  they  do;  because  the  monks  were  lazy, 
but  the^'  were  very  industrious:  because  nuns 
are  unhappy,  but  they  are  particularly  cheer- 
ful ;  'because  Christian  art  was  sad  and  pale,  but 
it  was  picked  out  in  peculiarly  bright  colors, 
gay  with  gold;  'because  modern  science  is  mov- 
ing away  from  the  supernatural,  but  it  isn't — 
it  is  moving  towards  the  supernatural  with  the 
rap'dit>'  of  a  railway  train. 

G.  K.  C. 
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DR.   R.   J.  DWYER 

IRENE  McNAB- 

M.   M.   ELFRIDA 

iMR.   F.    H.   WHITTON 

WINGFELDER 
MARGARET  LEINAN- 

M.  M.  PATRICIA 

HUNTINGTON 

M.   M.   MONICA 

GERTRUDE  CALLAHAN 

M.  M.  EUCHERIA 

MARY   ALISON   YOUNG 

SR.  M.  PHILOMENA 

FLORENCE  COX  BYRNES 

M.  M.  ETHEI.RIDA 

M.   M.   ALEXANDRINE 

MARIE  HALLORAN 

SR.   M.   ALICE 

MRy.  JOHN  FERGUSON 
(McNevin). 

SR.   M.   BERTILLE 

MARIE   HANLY 

SR.  M.  BARBARA 

SARA  BOLSTER 

SR.  M.  AMELIA 

TERESA   COUGHLIN 
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EILEEN    CAMERON 

(Farmer) 

ELIZABETH   FLYNN 

(OoppiUfger) 

MRS.   J.   J.    MOLONEY 

(Dwyer) 

ANNIE   CRUIKSHANK 

MRS.   E.   J.   CUMMINGS 
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EMPRESS    EUGENI  E 

Eugenie's     Funeral 


London,  July  31st,  1920.— For  fifty  years  the 
Impress  Eugenie  haunted  the  land  of  England, 
i^hich  had  not  thong'ht  fit  to  save  her  and 
France  in  the  war  of  1870.  She  never  laid 
jlame.     She  never  defended  herself.     She  only 

iffered,  as  it  were,  in  expiation  of  her  im- 
>erial  splendour.  First,  she  buried  her  hus- 
)and  on  an  alien  soil  and  later  the  Prince  Im- 

jrial,  whom  all  unwittingly  she  had  sent  out 
to  Zululand  to  pei'ish  in  the  British  uniform. 
Shrouds  of  marble  in  the  vault  of  Farnborough 
Abbey  eiitomb  the  imperial  dead,  who  were 
for  one  and  forty  years  twain,  but  now  are 
three  and  will  be  throe  foirever. 

The  long  life  of  the  Empress  almost  covered 
a  century.  When  she  was  born,  the  first  Na- 
poleon lay  in  his  recent  grave.  Before  she  died 
she  had  survived  the  third  French  Empire  by 
sixteen  months.  BetAveen  the  death  and  burial 
of  tlie  eldest  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  the 
youngest  of  the  Hohenzollerns  took  his  life  by 
suicide.  Destiny  and  tragedy  have  marked 
her  path  and  she  was  set  for  the  uprising  and 
the  downfall  of  many. 

She  kept  her  keen  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathies to  the  end.  She  was  a  supreme  in- 
stance of  the  patience  to  which  even  time 
makes  amends,  and  she  lived  long  enough  to  see 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  over  AVhich  she  had  once 
ruled,  return  to  France,  When  the  Abbot  of 
Farnborough,  who  preached  her  panegyric, 
brought  her  news  of  the  armistice,  she  simply 
said:  **Tt  is  my  first  joy."  So  he  told  a  tear- 
ful and  distinguished  audience  gathered  to  her 
requiem  on  July  20th.  This  was  the  magnifi- 
cent old  lady,  the  most  venerable  left  in  Europe, 
who  allowed  a  journalist  to  tell  Clemenceau 
that,  raucTi  as  she  hated  him,  she  forgave  him 
because  he  had  saved  France,  but  regretted  he 
had  not  attended  the  Mass  of  Victory  at  Notre 
Dame.  Clemenceau  replied  that  he  had,  how- 
ever, accompanied  Foch  to  the  Mass  of  Victory 


in  Strasburg  Cathedral,  where,  since  he  bad 
seen  a  nun  singing  the  Marseillaise,  he  felt 
perfectly  reconciled ! 

But  the  French  Republic  was  not  repre- 
sented among  the  Powers  and  princedoms  at 
the  funeral.  Amid  all  the  uniforms,  Spanish 
and  English,  there  was  only  one  blue,  only  one 
to  represent,  as  in  a  dream,  the  grand  armies 
tbat  had  once  carried  the  Napoleonic  eagles 
to  the  vault  of  heaven.  And  dream  it  was  to 
see  the  broken  remnant  of  the  Bonapartist  fam- 
ilies pass  into  the  chapel  after  kissing  the 
hands  of  Princess  Clementine  and  Prince  Vic- 
tor Napoleon;  and  the  medley  of  European 
royalty  gather  around  the  coffn,  over  which 
WES  spread  the  dark  blue  pall  wrought  with 
the  golden  bees  of  the  Bonapartes  and  the 
eagles  of  the  French  Empire. 

To  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  enough 
to  secure  places  within  the  Abbey  was  vouch- 
safed an  amazing  hour  of  pageant  and  dreiam^. 
The  good  abbot  could  be  seen  receiving  the 
Cardinal  and  Bishop  at  the  door,  and  no  sooner 
had  they  been  ensconced  in  the  sanctuary  than 
the  kings  were  signalled,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Reformation,  a  Benedictine  a,bbot  in 
cowl  and  cross  had  the  honour  of  welcoming 
the  majesties  of  England  and  'Spain  to  Mass, 
King  Alfonso,  with  clanking  spurs  and  sword, 
walked  abreast  of  King  Ceorge,  who  took  his 
seat  on  the  gospel  side  of  the  sanctuary  like  a 
worthy  church  warden.  .A.11  through  the  mourn- 
ful Mass  of  Requiem  he  sat  stolidly  and  re- 
verently in  his  scarlet  chair,  his  baldish  head 
showing  against  the  dark  vestments  of  the 
priests,  while  the  blaek  head  of  the  King  of 
Spain  nodded  and  bobbed  to  the  presence  of 
the  Divinity. 

Behind  them  were  their  queens  in  the  dark- 
est mourning,  and  the  exiled  family  of  Portu- 
gal. Scared  and  giief-strieken  seemed  thisi 
remnant  of  the  royalties  of  Europe  gathered 
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round  the  body  of  Eugenie,  who  was  the  last 
Empress  of  the  French.  One  pitied  less  the  dead 
and  rather  the  mourning  representatives  of 
every  family  that  reigns  or  has  reigned  in 
Western  Europe.  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  were 
there,  Guelph  and  Bonaparte.  Even  the  Stu- 
arts were  represented  in  the  Duke  of  Albii, 
and  the  Hohenzollerns  in  the  consort  of  King 
Manuel.  With  pathetic  pride  Prince  Victor 
was  seen  receiving  the  phantasmal  homage  of 
the  Bonapartists,  including  three  princes  of 
the  House  of  Murat.  With  what  a  furtive  ra 
diance  the  ex-Queen  Amelia  acknowledged  the 
courtesies  o  fthe  royalists !  As  in  a  forgotten 
dream  the  ex-King  of  Portugal  received  the 
salutation  of  his  ex-Ambassador  in  London, 
Do  Soveral! 

Over  the  left  side  of  the  Abbey  was  the 
effigy  of  St.  Louis  in  his  fleur-de-lis,  welcoming 
them  all — for  in  the  Catholic  Church  there 
should  be  neither  Jew,  nor  Gentile,  neither 
Bourbon  nor  Bonaparte — welcoming  them  and 
pitying  them,  for  all  Europe  royalty  are  in 
mourning  and  will  mourn  as  long  as  their 
dynasties  remain.  While  Bolshevism  is  break- 
ing like  a  thunder-cloud  in  the  East,  a  small 
Abbey  roof  in  an  island  in  the  West  covered 
for  a  moment  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
tragic  order  of  European  royalty.  When  the 
Mass  was  over  they  could  all  be  seen,  the 
Queens  and  Princessies  in  tears,  exchanging 
the  kisses  of  ceremony.  Then  Guelph  kissed 
lionaparte  and  Bourbon  kissed  Hapsburg,  and 
they  might  have  been  a  bevy  of  aristocrats 
waiting,  not  for  their  motors,  but  for  the  tum- 
brils which  were  to  bear  them  away  to  exe- 
cution. When  will  they  ever  me6t  again,  and 
what  will  be  the  state  of  the  world  before  they 
meet? 

Is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be  the  last 
and  only  refuge  of  exiled  royalty?  Will  the 
priests  and  Cardinals  lay  decorously  away  the 
last  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  Hapsburgs,  as 
they  have  laid  away  the  last  of  the  royal  Stu- 
arts and  the  last  of  the  imperial  Bonapartes? 
Eugenie  at  least  lived  to  see  three  empires  add- 
ed to  the  Third  Empire.  Dynasties  pass,  but 
"  the  sad  Mass  of  Requiem  with  its  piteous  Dies 
Irae,  remains. 


On  a  memorable  day  was  preached  a  memor- 
able sermon  by  the  Abbot  of  the  Abbey,  which 
Eugenie  founded.  Seldom  has  a  modern 
preacher  been  faced  with  such  an  audience  or 
so  sublime  an  occasion.  With  unerring  his- 
torical taste  he  took  his  text  from  the  words 
which  Bossuet  uttered  over  the  body  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  an  exiled  Queen  of  England, 
Though  he  had  not  seen  her  in  her  power  and 
beauty,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming  in  such 
company:  "Are  we  at  the  Tuileries  or  at 
Versiailles  or  Pontainebleau?"  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  royalties  the  dream  seemed 
to  hold  good. 

But  there  are  better  gifts  than  royal  hon- 
ours, and  he  trulj^  remarked  that  those  who 
have  not  been  unhappy  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  have  friends.  After  referring  to  each 
of  royal  rank  there  present,  he  read  the  cata- 
logue of  tlic  faithful  Bonapartist's  friends,  fi'ora 
the  titled  to  the  faithful  servants,  who  had 
never  wavered  in  the  service  of  the  Empress. 
With  a  startling  mixture  of  French  chivalry 
and  Christian  justice  he  undertook  the  vindi- 
oation  of  an  Empress  who,  whilst  she  lived, 
could  not  defend  herself.  He  denied  in  the 
presence  of  Cardinal  and  King  the  awful  state- 
ment so  long  accredited  to  the  unfortunate 
Empress,  that  slie  had  called  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  her  war,  and  shouldered  lightly  its 
responsibility.  u\nd  he  promised  what  must 
be  of  enormous  interest  to  historians  and  writ- 
ers, that  the  truth  would  be  yet  made  clear; 
but  whether  he  referred  to  a  possible  book  of 
memoirs  from  the  Empress  or  not,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say. 

What  seems  certain  is  that  the  truth  about 
the  Third  Empire  may  be  told  now,  that  the 
last  great  figure  in  it  has  passed  to  the  tomb, 
and  that  it  can  only  reverse  the  falsities  and  ac- 
cusations of  fifty  years.  "Eugenie  reste  en 
paix" — ■'•Eugenie  rest  in  peace!"  cried  the 
preacher  in  the  end,  and  then  the  Cardinal,  in 
robes  of  mourning  purple,  gave  the  last  abso- 
lutions of  Holy  Church  to  the  once  unhappy, 
now  happy  dead.  And  in  that  moment  the 
glory  of  the  Third  Empire  passed  away  for- 
ever! 

SHANE  LESLIE,  in  the  Brooklyn  Tablet. 
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LORETTO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

^Patroness    EEV.  MOTHER  PULCHERIA. 

Hon.   President    M.    M.    MELANIE. 

Hon.  Vice-President    MRS.    FRANK   McLAUGHLIN. 

President    MRS.   E.   P.   KELLY. 

First    Vice-President    MISS  DAISY  DORRIEN. 

Second  Vice-President    MISS  ELIZABETH  McCARRON 

Recording  Secretary MRS.    FRANK    CASSIDY. 

Corresponding   Secretary    MRS.  STAFFORD  HIGGINS. 

Treasurer    MISS   SUSIE   RYAN. 

Convenor  of  House  Committee .    MRS.   A.   DOHERTY. 

Convenor  of  Entertainment MRS.  HARRY  ROESLER. 

Convenor  of  Membership MISS    D.    McCARRON. 

Convenor  of  Press    MISS  FLORENCE  HARKINS. 


The  usual  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Alum- 
3iae  was  held  on  Oct.  5th.  A  very  interesting 
and  instructive  address  on  "The  Rise  of  the 
Opera"  vrais  given  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Moure,  Univer- 
sity Organist :  also  some  very  charming  songs 
by  MiiSis  Lilian  Willcocks,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Mabel  O'Brien.  The  program  was  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Harry  Roesler,  entertainment  convener. 
The  tea-hostesses  were  the  members  of  the 
Alumnae  Executive. 


were  played.  Many  others  came  in  at  the  tea 
hour,  durin»:  which  time  delightful  music  was 
rendered  by  Prince's  Orchestra. 


The  Management  of  Prince's  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Executive  at  Luncheon  on  Mon- 
day, Nov.  18th,  when  the  announcement  of  a 
great  honor,  accorded  to  the  Alumnae,  was 
made :  Our  President,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kelly,  had 
been  appointed  by  the  T.F.C.A.  as  Governor  for 
Ontario. 

During  November  our  esteemed  Viee-Presi- 

dent,  Mrs.  EJizabefth   McOarron,  resigned  her 

office  on  account  of  her  approaching  marriage. 
*     *     #     *     w 

On  Nov.  27th,  in  Holy  Rosary  Church,  the 
marriaige  of  Miiss  Elizabeth  McCarron  to  Mr. 
David  Smith  of  Winnipeg,  took  place.  The 
Nuptial  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  Father 
Christian.  All  are  s-orry  to  know  that  the  bride 
will  no  longer  live  in  Toronto ;  but  feel  sure 
that  her  channing  personality  will  ensure  her 
many  friends  in  her  WciStern  home. 


On  October  the  8th  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kelly  went  to 
Boston  as  Loretto  Delegate  to  the  I.F.C.A.  Con- 
vention, which  was  in  session  during  that  week. 


*     *     *     * 


On  Oct.  6tli  in  St.  Francis'  Churcli,  Totten- 
ham. Miss  Helen  O'ljeary,  a  former  pupil  of 
Loretto,  was  married  to  Mr.  John  C.  Heenan  of 
Toronto.  The  nuptial  Mass  "wias  celebrated  by 
Rev.  Father  Castex  of  St,  Augustine's  Semin- 
ary, assisted  by  Rev.  Father  Walsh  of  Adjula 
and  Rev.  lY.  Coleniiin  of  Schomberg. 


The  Alumnae  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  great  success  of  the  Bridge  and  Euchre 
party  held  at  Prince's  on  Nov.  4th.  The  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  E.  P.  Kelly,  and  past-President  Mrs. 
Frank  McLaughlin,  received  the  guests  at  the 
entrance  to  the  ball-room.  The  other  meiabei-s 
of  the  executive  were  busy  looking  after  the 
comfort  of  their  guests.     About  eighty  tables 


Heartfelt  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Alumnae  is  extended  to  the  bereaved  family  of 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Maloney,  Avhose  sudden  death  cam'O 
as  a  great  shock  to  all.  Mrs.  Maloney  was  a 
former  President  of  Loretto  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, and  as  Josephine  Dwyer,  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Abbey.  A  very  impressive  part  of  the 
funeral  ceremony,  which  took  place  at  St. 
Helen's  Church,  was  the  tribute  of  respect  paid 
her  by  the  "Christian  Mothers,"  of  which  As- 
sociation she  was  a  member.  The  members 
stood  at  either  side  of  the  m:ain  aisle,  with 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  as  the  remains 
were  borne  from  the  church. 


January  1st,  1921.   A  Reminder! 

The  annual  fees  for  membership  are  due. 
Any  one  who  may  have  forgotten  to  send  her 
dues  before,  may  have  that  opportunity  now,  by 
enclosing  them  to  "Miss  Susie  Ryan,  Treasurer, 
No.  524  Dovercourt  Road,  Toronto." 
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College  and  Academy  Class  Notes 


LORETTO  NOTES. 

The  RainT:)ow  wishes  to  thank  Rev.  Mother 
Salome,  I.B.V.M,,  Rome,  Italy,  for  her  article, 
"Our  Lady  of  Genazzano, "  in  the  present  num- 
ber. Our  readers  will  find  it  of  intense  interest 
not  only  on  account  of  the  subject,  but  because 
it  comes  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  ailready 
won  our  hearts  througli  her  writings,  esp/ecially 
her  wonderful  ''Life  of  Our  Lord,  for  Chil- 
dren, ' ' 

Our  distinguished  friend  and  alumna,  Mde. 
Pantazzi,  gave  another  of  her  illuminating  talks 
on  Oct,  23rd,  before  an  audience  of  pupils  and 
religious.  Her  subject  this  time  was  "Rou- 
miania,"  its  people,  customs,  celeibratiion;S  of 
festivals,  etc.  Every  item  was  full  of  interest, 
in  itself,  and  charmingly  presented.  Sincere 
thanks  are  hereby  recorded. 


On  Oct.  the  26th  a  short  program  was  per- 
formed, a  presentation  made,  and  a  banquet 
given  to  His  Grace  Archbishop  Neil  McNeil, 
which  marked  the  occasion  of  his  Silver  Jubi- 
lee to  the  Priesthood,  and  provided  Loretto 
with  an  occasion  of  joining  in  the  general  cele- 
bration of  the  Archdiocese,  A  welcome  of  song 
and  an  address,  the  latter  containin:^  a  brief 
review  of  the  many  acts  which  have  adorned 
the  Archbishop's  reign  in  Toronto,  with  special 
mention  of  those  referring  to  educatl.in.  form- 
ed the  l'C£:ding  features  of  the  program..  Tlio 
few  words  of  acknowledgment  on  the  )nrt  of 
His  Grace,  and  a  bestowal  of  the  much  coveted 
holiday,  were  warmly  applauded. 


October  31st  ushered  in  the  annual  Cliil- 
dren's  Retreat,  a  time  of  rare  privilege  and 
many  graces.  Rev,  J.  O'Reilly,  CSS.R..  was 
the  iRetreat  Master.  His  remarkable  insight 
when  dealing  with  the  young,  as  Aveil  us  his 
clear,  direct  appeal  to  their  hear!>',  made  the 
Retreat   a   success   from   the   very   beginning. 


His  practical  methods,  due  in  grear  part  to  his 
keen  observation  of  natural  phenon.ena,  and  its 
analogy  to  human  processes  of  thought  and 
character,  lent  a  peculiar  charm  t.>  his  dis- 
course. Needless  to  add,  there  were  no  long 
faces  during  those  three  days,  but  much  serious 
thought. 

***** 

Nov.  25th. — The  presentation  of  sciiolarsliips 
'ind  prizes  took  place  at  Tioretto  Albey  Col- 
lege. Rev.  Fr.  Ryder,  C.S.P.,  intr jdu^ed  the 
fipeaker  of  the  evening.  Professor  H.  A.  Lappin, 
Litt.D.  The  subject  ')f  the  lecture  was  "Irish 
Life  in  Recent  Irish  Literature,'^  Onlv  those 
v.'ho  knew  i^rofessor  Lappin  were  prepared 
for  his  very  brilliant  exposition  of  the  matter, 
but  the  (sincere  outburst  of  applai.se  that  fol- 
io wed  it  witnessed  eloquently  to  hi<-*  success. 
The  scholarships  wer.i  presented  by  Rev.  H. 
Carr,  C.S.B,  President  of  St.  :\richaers  Col- 
lege.    The  list  of  awards  was  as  follows: 

1,  Mary  Ward  Memorial  Scholarship,  in 
the  Honour  Course.     No  award 

2,  Mary  Ward  Memorial  Scholarship,  in 
the  General  Course,  obtained  by  Miss  Eugenie 
Ducharme, 

3,  Co  lege  Alumnae  Scholarsliip,  no  awarl, 

4,  Tuition  Sclholarships  for  First  Class 
IL'.Dtirs  in  English,  j. resented  by  llev.  M  J, 
Ryan,  T>.\>.,  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  award- 
el  to  Tdiiis  Cecely  Woods. 

5,  The  James  Barry  Scholarship,  the  gift  of 
liis  family,  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and 
character,  awarded  to  Miss  Agnes  Ballard, 

6,  Prize  for  Highest  Standing  in  Religious 
Knowledge,  awarded  to  Miss  Edna  Dawson. 

7,  Prizes  for  First  Class  Honours  in  First 
Year  Spanish,  awarded  to  Miss  Elsie  Irvine, 
Misi  Edna  Dawson. 

8,  Prize  ($5  in  gold)  for  executive  work  in 
connection  with  Coll^ege  Magazine,  awarded 
to  Miss  Kathleen  Costello, 

9,  Matriculation  Scholarship  presented  by 
the  Loretto  Association,  awarded  to  Miss  Doro- 
thy Fleury, 
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Congratalations  are  extended  to  Miss  Mary 
McOormick    of     St.    Joseph's  College,  as    the 
first  winner  of  Most  Rev.  Neil  McNeil's  Silver 
ubilee  Episcopal  Scholarship. 

Miss  Jessie  Irving  of  Hamilton  gave  an 
Elocution  Recital  on  Dec.  6th,  which  did  bril- 
liant credit  to  her  exceptional  gift,  as  well  as 
to  the  sincere  and  thorough  mastery  of  an  art 
which  is  far  more  comprehensive  in  character 
than  most  people  think.  Miss  Irving 's  inter- 
pretations of  character,  class  and  national 
readings,  speak  well  for  her  culture  and  liter- 
ary discernment.  The  elocution  class  is  for- 
tunate in  having  secured  her  for  a  teacher. 
***** 

A  Recital  by  Evelyn  Lee  was  one  of  the 
]nost  noteworthy  features  of  First  Term. 
Evelyn  has  received  her  entire  musical  educa- 
tion at  Loretto  Abbey,  and  her  playing  proves 
that  the  hopes  in  her  ability  to  achieve  a  very 
marked  distinction  in  her  art,  have  been  nei- 
ther misplaced  nor  exaggerated.  The  fine  re- 
presentative program,  rendered  entirely  from 
memory,  was  more  than  one  would  deem  pos- 
sible in  one  who  counts  but  fifteen  summers  in 
iier  life.  To  quote  from  one  of  the  many  com- 
plimentary Press  comments:  "The  outstand- 
ing feature  of  her  work  is  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce lovely,  singing  tones,  and  her  pianissimo 
etfects  are  almo<^t  uncanny  in  their  softness." 
— Sunday  World. 

The  musical  column  of  fhe  "Saturday 
Night,"  reckoned  the  best  authority  in  On- 
tario, contain?  the  following:  "Dec.  18,  1920. 
A  young  pianist  of  unusual  promise  was  re- 
vealed in  the  rental  of  Evelyn  Lee,  a  Toronto 
girl  of  fifteen,  at  the  Auditorium  of  Loretto 
Abbey,  last  week.  Several  distinguished  mu- 
sicians who  were  present,  were  impressed,  not 
only  with  her  technical  precocity,  but  with  the 
inusicianly  promise  of  her  interpretations.  The 
memorization  of  the  programme,  which  was 
of  full  professional  breadth  and  lengtli,  was 
in  itself  a  notable  feat,  and  her  qualities  of 
touch  and  skill  in  execution  were  noteworthy. 
The  numbers  in  which  she  chieflj^  excelled  were 
those  which  called  for  grace  of  phrasing  and 


poetry  of  feeling.  The  former  quality  was 
abundantly  displayed  in  her  playing  of  Cho- 
pin's valse  in  C  Sharp  minor,  and  McDowell's 
"Witches  Dance,"  and  her  fine  emotional  in- 
tuitions were  evident  in  her  satisfying  inter- 
pretation of  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  D  Flat, 
Listz's  "Sonnette  de  Petrarch  No.  123"  and  the 
Schubert-Listz  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark." 

m-        w        4f        "iif 

The  greatest  organ  virtuoso  in  the  world, 
Joseph  Bonn'et,  honoured  the  Abbey  with  a 
call  on  Dec.  '20111.  and  lent  himself,  with  charui- 
ing  courtesy,  to  every  design  on  the  part  of 
his  hostesses  to  make  his  visit  memorable.  He 
left  in  the  guest-book  and  on  the  camera-roll, 
several  miementos  of  his  short  stay,  which  are 
taken  as  a  token  of  his  return  in  the  near 
luture. 

A  splendid  addition  to  the  large  collection 
of  curios  at  the  Abbey,  through  the  enterprise 
of  M.  M.  Clotilde,  and  the  kindness  of  generous 
friends,  has  justified  the  opening  of  a  Museum^ 
Department.  A  full  exhibition  has  not  yet 
been  held,  but  a  vast  deal  of  curiosity  has  been 
aroused,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  'before 
long  there  will  be  a  house-warming  party. 

A  pantomime  entertainment  given  by  the 
Catholic  Deaf  Association  of  Toronto,  was 
given  at  Loretto,  Brunswick  Ave.,  and  repeated 
a  few  days  after  in  the  Abbey  Auditorium. 
Both  performances  were  well  attended,  and 
the  work  of  the  members,  as  well  as  of  the 
promoters  of  the  association,  were  warmly 
applauded.  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Neil  Mc- 
Neil, was  present  in  both  cases,  and  expressed 
himself  pleased  and  encouraged  with  the  suc- 
cessful workings  of  the  association.  At  the 
second  event,  an  eloquent  and  touching  ad- 
dress was  read,  and  a  presentation,  in  honour 
of  the  Jubilee  of  His  Grace,  was  made.  An 
expression  of  pleasurable  surprise  was  clearly 
visible  on  the  faces  of  many,  who  came  through 
a  motive  of  benevolence  or  courtesy,  to  wit- 
ness this  unique  form  of  entertainment.  The 
word  "mute,"  as  His  Grace  remarked  in  his 
address,  was  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  them, 
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for  they  possessed  a  means  of  expression  al- 
most as  effective  as  that  of  the  voice,  for  con- 
veying their  thoughts  to  each  other." 

#         #         #         4?=         # 

The  Bazaar  held  at  Niagara  Palls,  for  the 
benefit  of  I^oTetto  Convent,  was  a  great  succesvS, 
realizing  about  $5,300.00.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  those  who  assumed  the  bur- 
den of  the  undertakinjg ;  of  their  untiring 
energy  in  the  cause^ — some  of  them  working  far 
into  the  night  for  several  weeks' — of  others  who 
made  splendid  gifts  in  money,  furniture,  house- 
hold goods  and  fancy-work,  all  of  them  articles 
of  real  value,  as  the  sums  received  at  the  differ- 
ent booths  amply  testified.  Loretto  is  deeply 
grateful  to  each  and  every  one  who  contTibuted 
towards  the  handsome  result,  and  will  not  for- 
get to  call  down  miany  blessings  upon  them  for 
the  New  Year. 

Oongratulations  are  due  to  Miss  Marie  Ken- 
nedy, a  pupil  of  Loretto,  Hamilton,  for  winning 
the  prize,  and  holding  first  place  in  Ontario, 
for  her  historical  composition  on  "Laura  Se- 
eord, "  in  response  to  an  otfer  made  by  the  Se- 
cord  Candy  Company. 

***** 

A  brilliant  Recital  was  held  at  Loretto, 
Hamilton,  ait  which  Miss  Mary  Eckstein  pre- 
sented to  a  large  audience  a  varied  program  of 
piano  selections,  all  from  miemory,  and  display- 
ing an  exceptional  ability  in  the  art.  The 
young  lady,  only  twelve  years  old,  is  preparin'g 
for  her  A.T.C.M.,  which  she  expects  to  achieve 
next  year.  Those  who  heard  her  performance 
ar-e  enthusiastic  in  her  praise,  and  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  sequel.   Mary  has  received  her 

entire  education  from  Loretto. 

********** 

On  Dec.  8th  His  Tiordsliip,  Bishop  Dowling, 
officiated,  as  he  has  done  for  many  years,  at  the 
enrollment  of  the  Children  of  Mary,  at  Loretto, 
Hamilton.  He  addressed  the  Sodality  after  the 
ceremony  and  gave  Benediotion.  All  are  sin- 
cerely  appreciative   of  his   kindness    and   in- 

tei'est. 

#     #     *     *     * 

Rev.  Father  Bo-naventure  received  a  warm 


welcome  at  Loretto,  Hamilton,  when  he  came 
to  conduct,  for  the  second  time,  the  Young 
Ladies'  Annual  Retreat.  Judging  by  results, 
the  exercises  were  most  successful. 

«       4>:       *       *       * 

Loretto  Academy,  at  Pro^etor  Boulevard, 
held  a  novel  entertainment  in  early  December. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  Birthday  Party.  All  who 
honored  it  with  tlieir  presence  agreed  that  it 
Avias  a  very  pleasant  event.  The  hostesses  are  to 
be  sincerely  thanked  for  their  efforts  and  com- 
plimented upon  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 


EXAMINATION  RESULTS 


TORONTO— LORETTO  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Note :  The  following  is  a  list  of  music  re- 
sults which  v/ere  omitted,  by  error,  in  last 
issue  of  the  Rainbow. 

PIANO.  Junior  Grade,  Honours — Cather- 
ine Mulligan.  Primary  Grade,  Honours- — 
Louise  Ciceri,  Viola  Harris.  Elementary  Grade, 
First  Class  Honours — Mary  Ryan,  Marj|orie 
Brown,  Mary  Sheridan.  Honours  in  Elemen- 
tary' Grade — Catherine  Melanson,  Janet  James, 
Mary  Benson.  Introductory  Grade,  First  Class 
Honours — Agnes  I^aw,  Lola  Burkhardt,  Bea- 
trice Moran,  Kathleen  Podger  (equal). 


SINGING. 
Campbell. 


Primary    Grade,   Pas» — Mary 


THEORY.  Intermediate  Grade  Form,  Pass 
— Loretto  Andrews.  Junior  Grade,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  History  ;  Honours — Marcella  An- 
derson. 


GUELPH— LORETTO  CONVENT. 

INTERMEDIATE  PIANO— Grace  Lansing, 
Marguerite  Bush,  Margaret  Cameron,  Alma 
Rudel. 

.JUNIOR  PIANO— Josephine  Phelan,  Rose 
Sullivan.  Jewsel  Cray,  Mary  Parsons,  Mary 
Dwyer.  Beatrice  Wynne,  Rita  Lang,  George 
Knight. 
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PRIMARY  PIANO- -Josephine  Hennessey, 
Kathleen    Cochrane,  Patricia  McDermott. 

JUNIOR   VOCAIi— James   Gallagher. 

THEORY— Primary  Rudiments  :  Mary  Par- 
sons, Mary  Ihvyer,  Josephine  Phelan,  Rose 
Sullivan,  Jewel  Cray,  Beatrice  Wynne,  Rita 
Lang,  Sarah  Dwyer,  Marguerite  Bush. 

Josephine  Hennessy  obtained  First  Class 
Honours  in  Piano,  and  Josephiu'e  Phelan,  Rose 
Sullivan,  and  JeAvel  Cray  each  obtained  hon- 
ours. 

In  Theory,  Rita  Lang  and  Sarah  Dwyer  ob- 
tained First  Class  Ilonoui's,  and  Margaret  Bush 
Honours;  Mary  Dwyer,  Rose  Sullivan  and  Mary 
Parsons  obtained  Honours. 

Tlie  piano  ex;ainmations  were  ^^onducted 
by  Mr.  V,  Kheil  of  the  Toronto  Conservatory 
Staff.  Pupils  and  teachers  are  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  the  excellent  work  they  have  ac- 
complished during  the  past  year. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

"The  Cross  Bearers  of  the  Saguenay,"  an 
account  of  the  early  French  missionaries  in  the 
land  of  the  Algonquin.  By  Very  Rev.  W.  R. 
Harris,  D.I).,  LL.D.,   Litt.D.      (J.   M.  Dent   & 

Sons,  Toronto). 

Besides  being  the  work  of  keen  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  and  to  Canadians  in  particu- 
lar, this  latest  book  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dean 
Harris  is  a  notable  contribution  to  both  his- 
tory and  archaeology.  Beginning  with  the 
landing  of  Champlain  at  Tadousac  in  1603  he 
records  th'e  incidents  associated  with  the  first 
priest,  Jean  Dolbeau,  who  in  1615  wintered 
with  the  ]\Iontagnais  tribes.  He  introduces 
sketches  of  the  lives  and  daring  explorations 
of  the  Jesuit  priests.  A  scholarly  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  Algonquin  medicine-man  and  to 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  among 
the  early  tribes,  as  well  as  a  description  of 
the  matchless  Saguenay  River.  Twelve  illus- 
trations of  profound  interest,  including  a  curi- 
ous map  of  the  region,  dated  1656,  add  their 
value  to  a  work,  lacking  which,  every  library, 
domestic  or  institutional,  is  incomplete. 


"Only  Anne,"  by  Isabel  Clarke,  New  York. 
Benziger  Bros.  ($1.50). 

Only  Anne  is  a  story  whose  title  might  have 
been  "Renunciation,"  so  completely  does  the 
heroine  sacrifice  her  own  interests,  even  those 
which  involve  the  supreme  affections,  to  those 
of  a  friend.  The  plot  is  admirably  worked  out, 
and  though  Anne's  sacrifice  is  consummated, 
an  element  of  compensation  is  introduced  which 
softens  the  tragedy  involved,  and  points  to  a 
happy  issue.  Miss  Clarke  excels  in  character 
drawing  as  Avell  as  in  plot.  Her  stories  never 
pall  upon  tlie  reader  for  a  moment.  We  cannot 
commend  too  highly  the  phases  of  life  and 
character  which  her  books  reveal.  "Only 
Anne"  'is  but  one  of  an  altogether  charming 
series. 


"Polly  Masson  and  The  Clash,"  by  Wm. 
Henry  Moore,  Toronto.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons; 
Ltd.     ($1.75). 

The  country  owes  Mr.  Moore  a  profound 
debt  of  gratitude  for  producing  two  works 
which  attain,  in  a  unique  and  delightful  way, 
the  statesman-like  ideal  of  making  "w'hat  con- 
cerns all,  the  property  of  all."  Besides  his 
interesting  arraignment  of  facts  and  ideas, 
which  are  a  true  revelation  to  many,  in  "The 
Clash,"  he  has  given  Canada  her  first  politi- 
cal novel  in  "Polly  Masson,"  a  novel  of  ideals 
as  well  as  of  ideas.  "The  Clash,"  now  a  year 
old  and  in  its  eleventli  thousand,  is  still 
thoroughly  alive.  An  edition  of  ten  thousand 
copies  in  French  will  make  its  appearance 
this  fall.  After  tiiis  book,  little  remained  to 
be  said  on  the  relations  between  the  French 
and  the  English  in  Canada,  or  so  people 
thought.  "Polly  Masson"  has  proved  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  more,  and  has  since 
become  a  liousehold  word.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  book  with  so  explicit  a  purpose  meets  with 
such  pheiiomenal  success  and  evokes  such  wide 
discussion.  The  politician  must  now  reckon 
upon  its  influence,  as  the  subjects  include  such 
vital  points  as  Labour,  Socialism,  Government 
Ownership,  Imperialism,  The  Tariff,  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Orangeism.     Oidinarily  dry, 
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thiese  subjects  are  made  delightfully  readable 
ihrough  intimate  dialogue.  Readers  of  these 
two  books  will  understand  why  they  have  be- 
come the  best  sellers  for  the  past  year.  The 
element  of  romance  in  "Polly  Masson"  gives  a 
human  interest  in  the  political  situations  which 
arise  in  the  life  of  tlie  statesman  here. 


A  TALE  WITH  A  MORAL 


"Poems  by  Theodore  Maynard,"  Toronto, 
McClellend  and  Stewart,  Ldt. 

If  the  poems  of  Theadore  Maynard  served 
no  other  end  than  that  of  providing  an  elo- 
quent protest  against  the  sickly  tendencies  of 
the  age,  they  would  elicit  our  warmest  praise. 
But  they  do  a  great  deal  more.  They  are  true 
to  the  highest  conceptions  of  .poetic  art.  It 
is  hard  to  praise  them  enough,  and  quite  im- 
possible to  over-praise  them.  Their  tone  is  at 
once  natural  and  lofty,  simple  and  sublime. 
This  latest  volume  includes  three  former  pub- 
lications, which  had  already  reaped  laurels 
in  England:  "Laughs  and  Whiffs  of  Song," 
"Drums  of  Defeat,"  and  "Folly."  The  sum- 
ming up  in  the  foreword,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton 
alone,  is  a  hearty  and  valuable  endorsement. 
The  mingling  of  robust  vitality  with  true  Chris- 
tian mysticism  in  Mr.  Maynard 's  verse,  while 
affording  pleasure,  tends  to  excite  a  sane  and 
healthy  enthusiasm. 


"Leaves  of  the  Wind,"  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Casey, 
Toronto,  McClelland  and  Stewart,  Ltd.  ($1.25). 

The  small  collection  of  verse  by  Rev,  D.  A. 
Casey,  is  as  interesting  as  its  title  is  suggestive. 
But  the  fame  and  beauty  of  many  of  these 
poems,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  borne  about  on  the 
winds,  rather  than  the  leaves  themselves,  and 
thus  spread  the  good  tidings  that  some  true 
poetry  has  been  born.  To  be  convinced  of  the 
genuine  lyric  quality  of  these  verses,  one  has 
only  to  read  "Death's  Tribute"  (Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier),  "All  Souls'  Eve,"  "A  Contrast," 
"Solitary,"  and  a  few  poems  written  in  Irish 
dialect.  The  note  of  sad  wistfulness,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Celtic  Muse,  is  noticeable 
throughout  the  entire  volume.  Dr.  Dollard's 
sponsorship  should  make  its  place  in  the  realm 
of  good  things,  secure. 


The  streets  were  crowded  mth  sihoppers  and 
home-goers,  one  afternoon  last  week.  On  the 
Aviay  to  the  street  car,  a  pace  or  two  ahead  of 
me,  was  a  tired-looking  mother  and  her  boy, 
a  youth  of  seven  or  eight. 

"Come  along,  son,"  siaid  the  worried  mo- 
ther, "we  must  hurry;  Daddy  11  be  home  wait- 
ing for  us,  and  you  know  how  he  hateis  to 
wait." 

"Aw,  Mother,  aw,  there's  the  blind  man; 
can't  I  give  him  a  nickel?" 

"No,  dear,  not  this  time;  see,  here's  the 
ear." 

"Aw,  Mother,  not  even  a  penny?" 

' '  No,  no,  there  ...  we  nearly  lost  it ! " 

Teddy  had  to  stand,  and  was  hardly  well 
established  upon  his  stout  legs  when  in  tones 
so  clear  that  all  could  hear  his  remarks,  he 
said : 

"Ain't  we  a  duffer,  Mother?" 

"A  what?"  gasped  the  astonished  mother. 

"A    duffer." 

"I  don't  even  know  what  you  mean,  and 
I  don't  think  you  do  either." 
"Yes  I  do,  good  and  well." 

"No,  dear,  you  couldn't.  Where  did  you 
hear  it?'' 

"Why,  just  last  night  when  I  told  Daddy 
tliat  we  were  going  down  town  to-day." 

"Sh,  sh,"  exclaimed  mother,  perceiving  the 
size  and  the  interest  of  her  audience, 

"He  couldn't  have  said  that.  What  was  he 
talking  about?" 

"Why,  I  was  telling  him  you  never  let  me 
give  a  nickel  to  the  blind  man,  an'  he  says, 
jes'  like  this,  'Ain't  she  the  duffer?'  and  he 
stopped  reading  his  paper  and  looked  over  his 
glassies  at  you  awful  hard!" 

Mother  has  abandoned  the  catechetical  form 
of  conversation,  especially  on  street  cars,  and 
the  public  is  sorry. 

Loretto  Abbey. 

ELSIE   FREEMAN. 
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A  VISIT  TO  GENAZZANO 


Continued  from  page  7 


danger  threatening  tbeir  homes.  An  ecstatic 
crowd  told  the  newcomers  that  Mary  had  visit- 
ed her  people,  and  had  come  to  take  up  her 
abode  among  them  to  be  their  Mother  and 
Counsiellor.  And  a  right  warm  welcome  G-enaz- 
zano  gave  her.  Pilgrims  flocked  to  her  shi'ine; 
princes  and  nobles  bestowed  abundant  alms 
upon  Petruccio  to  finish  her  ambitious  plan  of 
enlarging  and  re'building  the  old  sanctuary. 
She  lived  to  see  her  walls  built  up  and  encased 
in  marble,  Mary's  image  canopied  over,  and 
twenty  silver  lamps  perpetually  burning,  as 
they  do  to  this  day.  What  Petruceio  began 
with  so  much  love,  Mary  finished  with  loving 
generosity.  Men  built  her  a  shrine  and  came 
to  do  hter  honour  and  she  receives  them  and 
gives  them  gifts  in  return,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal. 

That  croAwd  that  stood  awe-struck  and  re- 
verent, gazing-  at  the  little  pictures,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  saw  what  the  pil- 
grims siaw  on  the  April  day  of  their  pilgrim- 
age— a  delicately  tinted  frescoe  of  about  eigh- 
teen inches  square.  The  cement  is  not  much 
tihick/3r  tihan  cartridge  paper.  The  churcli 
walls  have  been  renew'ed  three  times;  Mary's 
picture  has  never  been  touched  and  it  stands 
unsupported,  clear  of  the  .walls.  The  colours 
are  undimmed  by  time  and  exposure.  We  all 
know  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsie). 
— a  little  round  faced  cliild  nestles  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother;  one  arm  is  thrown  round  the 
neck,  the  other  holds  her  tight  by  the  hem  of 
her  dress.  He  looks  into  her  face  with  a  wist- 
ful, almost  frightened  look  and  she  returns  it 
almost  smiling.  P>ut  where  had  the  picture 
come  from?  That  is  known  also.  Though  the 
good  people  of  Oenaz^ano  firmly  believed  the 
picture  had  come  to  them  direct  from  lieaven, 
tWe  fact  is  just  as  miraculous.  For  the  sacred 
image  onee  adorned  the  walls  of  a  little  church 
at  Scutari.  It  had  been  venerated  and  loved 
of  a  population  of  Albanians  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  miracle  were  fleeing  from  the  barbarous 
Turk.  Two  friends,  a  young  and  an  elderly 
man,  natives  of  Scutari,  had  loved  this  little 


church,  and  because  of  their  love,  had  long  hesi- 
tated to  flee ;  they  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  to  leave  their  beloved  Madonna,  aban- 
doned to  the  enemy.  One  day  when  praying  at 
the  shrine  to  know  God's  will,  the  litle  picture 
was  detaohed  from  the  walls,  raised  clear  of 
the  church,  and  carried  out  into  tlie  open. 
It  was  intimated  to  Mary's  clients  that  they 
were  to  follow,  and  follow  they  did.  as  the 
Magi  followed  the  star,  and  it  brought  them 
first  to  Rome  and  then  ooi  to  GenazzaTio,  where 
once  more  their  eyes  feasted  on  Our  Lady's 
face.  In  an  ecstaey  of  joy  they  declared  they 
would  never  again  leave  the  spot.  They  kept 
their  word;  they  lived  in  the  lioly  place,  pros- 
pered and  founded  families,  obiie  of  which 
flourishes  there  to  this  day. 

Very  naturally,  when  we  hear  of  wonders, 
We  ask  for  proofs.  Proofs  of  this  wonderful 
event  may  be  found  in  many  works;  the  book 
consulted  here  Avas  ''The  Virgin  Mother  of 
Good  Counsel"  by  Mons.  G.  Dillon;  Gill  &  Son. 
A  list  of  proofs  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
little  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  saints  in- 
numerable have  prayed  at  the  shrine;  well 
proved  miracles  have  taken  place ;  the  Church 
has  granted  a  special  feast,  a  Mass  and  Office. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  one  of  the  strictest  investi- 
gators of  miraculous  occurrences,  himself  visit- 
ed Genazzano  in  1630  to  beg  Our  Lady  ao  pro- 
tect Rome  from  a  much-dreaded  plague ;  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  equally  incapable  of  suffering  super- 
stition, indicated  his  belief  in  this  pious  tradi- 
tion of  the  miraculous  translation. 

This  is  why  Genazzano  was  our  pilgrims' 
goal  that  lovely  spring  morning.  They  had 
arranged  to  be  present  at  Mass  and  receive 
Holy  Communion  in  Our  Lady's  Church.  They 
made  their  Avay  up  the  wide  nave  and  found 
room  in  the  tin}^  chapel.  The  miraculous  pic- 
ture of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  forms  the 
altar-piece ;  it  is  eneased  in  richly  gilt,  wrought 
bronze  case  with  a  sliding  front  panel  which 
is  lifted  during  Mass  and  at  times  of  special 
devotions.  The  shrine  is  covered  by  a  Baldie- 
chino  and  its  walls  decorated  with  thousiands 
of  ex- vetoes,  which  remain  after  many  spolia- 
tions.    The  organ  pealed  out  and  High  Mas^ 
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beg'an.  Three  priefits,  two  small,  active  young 
acolytes,  a  thurifer  and  a  mastier  of  oeremonie.'?, 
found  room  in  the  little  sanctuary  withoat 
turning  out  the  pilgrims.  So  they  took  part 
in  the  siacred  mysteries  in  thte  Sanct-Ji  Sanc- 
toTum,  with  the  sweet  face  of  the  Child  Mother 
and  her  Divine  Son  looking  down  upon  tliem, 
comforting  thcTn.  and  strengthening  theia  in 
their  troubles.  The  High  Mass  was  folloAved 
by  a  low  Mass,  and  tb'e  pilgrims  knelt  on,  to 
thank  with  a  second  Mass  for  the  great  grace 
of  the  first.  Then  they  walked  round  the 
church  and  studied  Mary's  life  in  the  pictures 
on  the  walls,  ending  up  thieir  devotions  with 
an  eiarnesit  prayer  at  the  feet  of  the  wonder- 
Avorking  crucifix. 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  out  again  in 
thie  fresh  air,  bound  for  the  monastery  of  Sam 
Pio,  now  happily  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
Augustinians.  It  is  exquisitely  situated  in  the 
enchanting  scenery  of  Latium,  on  the  road  to 
San  Yito,  and  about  ten  minutes'  Walk  from 
the  shrine.  The  convent  adjoins  the  church, 
and  consists  of  two  lofty  .stories  built  round  a 
court.  A  high  tower  serves  as  campanile:  th.e 
walls  are  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  fifteienth 
century.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  as  the  two 
pilgrims  approached  the  white  garden  gate ;  it 
was  locked,  but  the  locking  was  so  ingeniously 
contrived  that  anyone  from  outside  .3ould  ex- 
tract the  key  and  open  it ;  which  the  strangers 
did.  They  went  up  to  the  house :  a  cat  was 
rubbing  its  back  against  a  stone  pillar.  This 
was  promising.  A  cat  is  a  domestic  animal  and 
requires  attention.  But  the  visitors  weire  not 
concerned  with  the  household;  they  made  their 
way  to  the  garden.  A  perfect  panorama  of 
loveliness  stretched  before  them;  hills  far 
away  in  the  distance  with  climbing  vineyards 
and  gnarled  olive  trees ;  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground, snow-tipped;  vineyards  and  orchards 
and  gardens  around.  A  haze  of  moisture  ex- 
tracted by  the  sun's  rays  rested  like  an  opal 
film  upon  all  distance  vegetation.  Long,  green 
lizards,  like  miniature  alligators,  glided  in  and 
out  of  the  hot  graps.  Up  and  doAvn  between 
the  long  lines  of  the  trained  vines,  the  vine- 
dresser slowly,  and  with  rhythmical  step;  his 


simock  was  a  faded  green ;  upon  his  back  was 
strapped  a  copper  vessel  and  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  wide-mouthed  spray.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  deep-brimmed  cloth  hat,  grown 
green  with  long  service.  His  daughter  re- 
plenished his  can  from  a  vessel  she  brought 
balanced  on  her  head,  she  stooped  low  to  enter 
the  vineyard,  but  did  not  touch  with  h'er  hands 
the  brimming  pitcher.  She  had  the  face  of  a 
Madonna  and  the  grace  of  a  Greek.  She  wel- 
comed the  guests  as  a  caretaker  should  and 
begged  them  to  sit  in  the  cool  refectory  of  the 
monks,  calling  her  father  to  join  her  in  hos- 
pitality. He  brought  out  an  earthen  jug  of 
coolest  white  wine  and  poured  out  a  sparkling 
g'oblet  full  for  each  thirsty  traveller,  and  press- 
ed upon  them  eggs  so  fresh  that  they  were 
warm.  With  great  courtesy  he  left  them  to 
their  meal,  which,  with  foresight,  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  when  they  left  the 
beautiful  spot,  the  daughter  appeared  at  the 
gate  to  say  good-bye  and  give  her  guests  a 
bunch  of  real  damask  roses,  cut  from  a  bush 
that  casts  its  fragrant  blossoms  round  the  con- 
vent door.  The  pilgrims  took  the  afternoon 
train  back  to  Rome,  saturated  wdth  peace,  fuel- 
ing as  if  they  had  been  on  the  mountain,  face 
to  face  with  God  and  holy  things,  as  indeed 
they  had. 

But  to  see  Genazzano  aright — visit  it' — not 
in  the  pale  moonlight  necessarily,  but  on  a  pil- 
grimage, say  on  the  feast  of  the  apparition  it- 
self. Then  the  bells  of  St.  Mary's  peal  for 
an  hour  together  to  commemorate  the  coming 
of  the  miraculous  picture  between  three  and 
four  of  the  afternoon.  Then  all  the  faithful 
gather  together,  the  .A.ngustinian  Fathers,  the 
clergy  of  the  three  parishes,  the  religious  of 
the  litle  toMT^i  and  all  the  folk  to  pray  before 
the  holy  picture  exposed  on  the  altar.  When 
four  o'clock  strikes,  the  Te  Deum  is  intoned, 
the  organ  peals  and  all  with  one  accord  join 
in  the  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Af- 
ter thes-e  devotions  the  day  is  passed  in  simple 
pleasures.  The  town  is  illuminate-d,  cannon 
are  fired,  fii-'C-ivorks  go  off  and  the  people  shout 
"Evoiva  Maria!"  at  each  blazie.  So  crowded 
is  Genazzano  that  the  pilgrims  go  to  rest  in 
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tlie  open  air  for  want  of  lodgings.  Many  spend 
the  whole  night  in  prayer  and  w^atching.  For 
they  have  comie,  waliking  often,  from  great 
distanceis  to  obtain  a  cur/e  or  the  conversion 
of  one  dear  to  them,  and  their  whole  pasisdoii- 
ate  energy,  goes  out  to  that  end.  To  hear  a 
''Grazia  Maria;  grazia,  grazia!"  a  cry  sent 
out  from  one  kneeling  ibefore  the  picture,  in 
a  throe  of  agony,  with  hands  outistrfetched  be- 
fore Our  Lady,  is  to  be  touched  to  tears.  May 
Our  Blessed  I^ady  continue  to  bless  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district  and  from  afair,  who  go 
with  simple  faith  and  love  to  Genazziano  and 
cry  with  loving  entlhusiasm,  "Evoiva  Maria!" 


Je  suis  le  frere 
Du  bon  cocher; 
Ou  est  sa  mere? 
Je  suis  le  frere. 
Tu  es  le  pere 
Du  jardinier, 
Je  suis  le  frere 
Du  bon  cocher. 

Oil  est  mon   canif? 
J'ai  perdu  ma  chatte, 
Je  veux  du  rosbif, 
Ou   est  mon  canif? 
Le  voisin  est  vif. 
Fant-il  qii'on  se  batte? 
Oil  est  mon  canif? 
J'ai  perdu  ma  chatte. 

La  belle  cousine 
Du  fils  de  ma  bru 
Vit  dans  ma  cousine! 
Ta  laide  voisine 
N'a  jamais  connii 
La  belle  cousine 
Du  fils  de  ma  bru. 

— J.  K.  Stephens, 


BROTHER 

Continued  from  Page  20 


rest,  saying:  "Please  try  to  love  him  most, 
Mother;  you  know  you  ought  to  love  him  be- 
cause he  is  the  littlest." 

During  the  Lenten  season  of  1920  the  much- 
loved  story-books  were  put  aside,  and  a  child's 
edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  substituted. 
"The  night  we  read  about  little  Saint  Rosie," 
said  the  mother,  "  Brother  was  deeply  impress- 
ed and  made  me  explain  to  his  entire  siatisf ac- 
tion just  what  was  meant  by  saying  tbat  St. 
Rose  'offered  up'  her  suffering  in  union  with 
Our  I/ord.  So  the  day  he  got  sick  I  asked 
him  if  he  remembered  about  St.  Rose,  and  if 
he  wanted  to  tell  Our  dear  Lord  that  He  wish- 
ed to  suffer  this  with  Him  and  for  His  sake. 
Brother  asked:  'What  shall  'I  say.  Mother?' 
and  when  I  told  him,  he  shut  his  eyes  and  fold- 
ed his  little  hands  so  fervently!  And  he  never, 
till  the  moment  he  died,  uttered  one  complaint 
or  even  moan^ed.  His  mind  was  keen  and  clear 
till  the  last  moment,  although  he  was  too  weak 
to  speak  much  the  last  few  days.'' 

For  soni'e  timie  before  his  last  illness  Bro- 
ther talked  of  heaven  so  frequently  that  the 
family  were  frightened.  He  had  been  count- 
ing aill  the  people  he  knew  in  heaven  and  said 
once:  "Grandpa  will  know  me  when  1  go  to 
heaven,  Mother,  for  he  sees  me  here  wlien  he 
looks  down  on  us  from  heaven  and  he  knows 
1  belong  to  the  family. ' ' 

One  night  he  asked  suddenly:  "Mother, 
would  you  rather  die  or  tell  a  lie?"  His  mo- 
ther answered  truthfully  that  of  course  she 
ought  to  prefer  to  die,  and  she  hoped  she  would. 
Brother  looked  at  hier  solemnly  and  said :  * '  O'h, 
Mother,  I  would  lots  rather  die  than  do  any 
siin!"  He  meant  this  from  the  bottom  of  lids 
pure  little  heart,  and  it  seems  as  if  God  grant- 
ed his  preference  and  took  hi;^  imiQaculate 
soul  before  a  spot  could  tarniish  it. 

"As  for  his  illness,"  writes  Mi's.  Bruce, 
"he  had  diphtheria,,  but  this  was  not  the  cause 
of  his  death.  We  had  three  .specialists  doing 
all  they  could  for  the  last  threie  or  four  days, 
but  they  all  frankly  admitted  they  could  not 
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diagnosie  his  trouble.  From  the  time  he  got 
ill  in  school  on  Monday  morning,  March  1st, 
until  he  diod,  Wednesday  night  at  6.45,  March 
10th,  he  could  not  retain  anything  to  eat  or 
drink — he  just  literally  starved  to  death,  and 
with  all  his  suffering  he  never  uttered  one 
coraplaint. 

"Just  before  the  end  came  I  was  holdinig 
a  blessed  candle  in  his  little  hand,  but  could 
not  frighten  him  b}'^  telling  him  that  he  was 
going.  I  just  said  he  would  be  better  in  a 
little  while  and  that  some  beautiful  angels 
were  coming  to  bring  him  the  loveliest  dream 
he  had  ever  had,  and  lie  must  not  be  fright- 
ened. J  could  only  whisper  'Jesus,  Mary, 
Joseph,  I  give  you  mj^  heart  and  my  soul,'  and 
'Dear  Jesus,  I  love  You.'  " 

"A  moment  preceding  his  death  he  sprang 
right  into  his  daddy's  arms,  and  when  Mr. 
Bruce  would  have  put  him  back  on  tlie  pillow, 
he  said,  'No,  let  me  stay  here.'  His  heart  flut- 
tered like  a  little  wounded  bird  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  father's  left  arm,  his  own  stole 
up  around  his  father's  neck,  and  he  stopped 
breathing. ' ' 

The  timid,  sensitive  little  soul,  that  had 
never  ventured  a  step  into  the  unknown  with- 
out the  guidance  of  his  loved  parents,  now 
faced  judgment  and  eternity  alone,  leaving 
behind  him  a  heart- stricken  family  who  requir- 
ed great  courage  to  enable  them  to  uttter, 
"Thy  ^viU  be  done." 

The  precious  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
family  mausoleum,  where  reposes  the  loved 
grandfather  whom  Brother  hoped  to  recognize 
in  heaven.  The  simple  inscription  on  the 
crypt : 

MICI-IAEL   ROBERT  BRUCE 
April  13,  1913  -March  10, 1920, 

tells  its  silent  story,  but  a  more  eloquent  monu- 
ment is  the  life-sized  statue  of  the  the  Child 
Jesus  presented  to  the  First  Primary  Grade 
of  Annunciation  School,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bru(;e, 
in  memory  of  their  little  son,  -w^o  was  a  pupil 
in  that  grade  until  his  death.  The  statue  with 
its  outstretched  arms  stands  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  little  ones  to  whom  it  was  presented, 


and  who  extend  to  the  kind  donors  their  deep- 
est gratitude  for  so  beautiful  a  gift. 

The  spotless  life  of  this  angelic  child  is  a 
touching  illustration  oi  ideal  training  in  an 
ideal  Catholic  family.  The  other  members 
have  received  the  same  training,  but  are  learn- 
ing to  face  life's  battles. 

The  consiciousness  of  the  prevailing  evils  of 
the  day  would  have  broken  little  Brother's 
heart;  the  great,  wondering  blue  eyes  would 
have  become  dim  with  tears ;  his  trust  in  hu- 
man natu're  would  have  been  shaken  and  his 
stainless  soul  pierced  with  sorroAv;  so  the  mer- 
ciful Father  took  him  gently  before  this  rude 
awakening,  "to  play  with  the  angels  in  Para- 
dise!'' He  had  been  lent  to  earth  for  a  iew 
brief  years,  but  his  stay  was  long  enough  to 
fill  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  with  the 
sweetest  memories  which  ever  hovered  around 
the  name  of  "Brother." 

M.  DOROTHEA  BARRY. 

Loretto   College. 


The  late  John  G.  Johnson,  the  great  Phila- 
delphia lawyer,  Avas  one  day  pleading  a  case 
in  court,  when  he  addressed  the  bench: 

"Will  the  conrt  bear  in  mind,  please,  that 
this  man  on  trial  is  not  so  great  a  scoundrel 
as  Your  Honour" — here  Mr.  Johnson  stopped 
for  a  moment  with  a  tAvinkle  in  his  eye,  while 
tlie  courtroom  roared  with  laughter,  and  then 
he  added — "takes  him  to  be?" 

"Will  the  Counsel  be  so  kind  hereafter," 
said  the  Court  to  Mr.  Johnson,  "as  to  put  his 
words  a  little  closer  together?" 


LAZY  SCHOLAR  TO  HERSELF. 

Don't   work.     Sweet    Child, 
There 're    easier   roads   to    honour. 
Pretend  you  know  it  all — and  boast, 

That's  quite  enough; — 
And   thus   make    everything   within,    and 
around  about  you 

One  grand,  loud  BLUFF! 
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THE  "LITTLE  FLOWER"  BEFORE  THE  TABERNACLE 


LOVE  of  tlie  Holy  Eucihari'st  was  early  in- 
stilled into  the  soul  of  the  little  Teresa. 
Like  a  quickening  dew  it  slipped  into  the 
heart  of  the  "I/ittle  Flower"  long  before  its 
tiny  petals  had  unfolded  in  all  their  beauty. 
From  the  age  of  tw^o,  sihe  tells  us,  she  was  al- 
ready drawn  to  the  Divine  Spouse  of  Virgins. 
At  what  time  she  first  oame  to  know  and  love 
Him  in  His  Blessed  Sacrament  we  are  not  in- 
formed. The  words  which  she  puts  upon  the 
lip«  of  her  sister  Celine,  in  that  delightful 
poem,  ''What  I  Used  to  Love,"  may  well  lead 
us  to  believe  that  she  was  in  reality  describing 
ber  own  experience  as  shared  with  iher  by  her 
playmate  and  praymate,  Celine.  Thus  she  re- 
veals these  earliest  intimjacies  of  virginal  af- 
fection : 

''Oh,  how  1  loved  my  Heavenly  Lord, 
In  His  blest  Sacrament  adored! 
He  bound  me  to  Him  by  His  plighted  word 
That  He  my  Spouse  from  infancy  would  be." 

She  was  not  yet  four  years  of  age  when  the 
following  conversation  between  herself  and 
Celine  was  overheard  by  their  mother : 

"How  can  frod  be  in  such  a  tiny  host?" 
asked  Celine. 

"That  is  not  strange,"  replied  little  Teresa, 
"because  God  is  Almighty." 

"And  what  does  'Almighty'  mean?" 

"It  means  that  He  can  do  w'hiatever  He 
likes." 

Happy  little  children,  brought  so  early  to 
the  knowledge  and  love  oof  the  Supreme  Good 
by  the  tfruder  care  of  a  wise  and  loving  mother  I 
The  lite  of  Sister  Teresa  gives  us  only  passing 
glimpses  of  this  noble  woman  after  G-od's  own 
Heart ;  but  they  are  enough  to  reveal  her  to 
us  in  all  the  charm  of  domestic  affection,  gentle 
as  she  was  firm  in  her  control,  winning  as  she 
was  saintly  in  her  life.  We  find  her  always 
with   her  little  ones,  saying  the  prayers  witli 


them,  accompanying  them  in  their  walks,  train- 
ing t'hem  with  all  the  skill  of  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  art  of  sanctity,  lik€  St.  Paul,  mak- 
ing them  imitators  of  herself  as  she  also  was 
an  imitator  of  Christ.  Thus  reared  in  holiness 
from  their  tenderest  years  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  point  out  to  them  the  Virgin  Christ  in 
His  Holy  Eucharist  that  they  might  love  Him 
with  aU  their  hearts. 

At  the  early  death  of  this  valiant  woman 
the  fidl  responsibility  of  the  home  fell  upon 
the  "incomparable  fa,ther"  of  that  family,  a 
mian  like  St.  Joseph,  hiidden  and  saintly  in  his 
life,  lleferring  to  his  daily  recitation  of  pray- 
ers with  his  children,  Sister  Teresa  wrote : 

"I  had  only  to  look  at  him  to  know  how 
the  saints  pray." 

He  was  no  less  humanly  tender  than  he  was 
lieroic  in  his  faith  and  sacrifice.  Teresa  was 
his  "Little  Queen."  How  faithfully  he 
strengthened  in  her  that  love  of  her  Divine 
Spouse  and  of  His  Presence  in  the  Eucharist 
is  plain  from  her  own  words. 

"Every  afternoon,"  she  says,  "T  went  out 
for  a  walk  with  him,  and  we  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  one  or  other  of  the 
ohurches.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  first  sav/ 
the  chapel  of  the  Carmel," 

That  love  which  he  taught  her  was  no  mere 
sentiment.  It  was  a  love  strong  in  action  and 
in  suffering. 

"I  offered  myself  to  our  Lord  to  be  His 
Little  Flower,"  s:he  writes.  "I  longed  to  eon- 
sole  Him.  to  draw  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Tabernafcle,  to  be  looked  on,  oared  for,  and  ga- 
thered by  Him." 

Such  were  the  desires  of  comiplete  self- 
oblation  which  early  took  ipoissession  of  her 
heart  on  looking  at  the  piKiture  of  "the  Little 
Flower  of  the   Tabernaele. " 

But  her  supreme  happiness  was  to  take  her 
place  in  the  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
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ment,  to  await  the  monient  when  she  could 
toss  her  flowers  to  the  Divine  King  as  He  was 
borne  by  in  trium.pli.  She  was  not  content 
merely  to  scatter  them  in  his  way;  her  love 
was  far  too  intimate  for  that,  and  evidently 
no  one  thwarted  her  darinig  acts  of  childish 
affection  which  so  deli'ghted  the  heart  of  her 
virginal  Spouse. 

"Above  all  I  loved  the  proees'sion  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament :  what  a  joy  it  was  to  strew 
flowers  in  God's  path!  But  before  scattering 
tlhem  on  the  ground  I  threw  them  high  in  the 
air,  and  was  never  so  happy  ais  w^hen  I  siaw 
my  rose-leaves  touch  the  sacred  Monstrance." 

BveTy  Sunday  was  a  day  of  joy  to  her,  "the 
Feast  of  God,"  when,  she  tells  us,  "the  whole 
family  went  to  High  Mass."  What,  then,  can 
we  imagine,  was  ber  happinesfs  when  she  could 
actually  receive  her  Divine  Lord  in  His  Sacra- 
ment of  love ! 

Little  Teresa,  it  may  be  a  consolation  for 
some  souls  to  know,  Avas  not  "popular"  at 
school,  nor  did  she  find  it  possible  later  to  en- 
ter into  long,  familiar  conversations  with  her 
teachers,  like  others  of  the  older  poipils,  or  to 
win  any  special  tokens  of  favor  from  them, 
though  she  led  in  her  studies.  Tliis  was  God 's 
particular  blessing  in  her  regard.  It  drew 
her  nearer  to  Ilim.  It  made  her  realize,  with 
her  vast  capacity  and  desire  for  love,  that  He 
alone  was  her  true  and  lastinig  Friend.  If  at 
times  it  produccid  upon  her  a  natural  depres- 
sion of  spirit,  it  nevcirtheiess  taught  her  in  con- 
sequence to  appreciate  moi-e  higldy  the  con- 
soling Presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucliar- 
ist.  His  love  alone  could  never  fail  her.  Re- 
ferring to  a  period  in  her  life  when  twice  a 
week  she  took  lessons  in  a  Convent  just  for  the 
■sake  of  being  admitted  into  the  Sodality  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  writes: 

"So  I  worked  in  silence  till  the  end  of  tJie 
lesson,  and  then,  as  no  one  took  any  notice  of 
me,  I  went  to  the  tiribune  in  the  chapel  till 
Papa  came  to  fetch  me  home.  Here  during 
this  silent  visit  I  found  my  one  consolation; 
for  was  not  Jesus  my  only  Friend?  To  Him 
alone  could  I  open  my  heart." 

What  graces  must  not  have  been   granted 


to  her  by  her  Divine  Spouse  in  these  trysts 
of  love !  She  applied  to  herself  in  their  fullest 
sense  those  words  of  our  Lord.  "'If  you  ask 
the  Father  anything  in  My  name,  He  will  give 
it  you."  A.nd  she  was  never  disappointed, 
for  her  will  souight  always  to  be  in  conformity 
with  His,  Thus  in  "My  Heaven  on  Earth'' 
she  could  truly  sing: 

"All  things  my  love    can  gain  when,  heart  to 
heart,  I  pray. 
Alone  with  Jesus  Christ  in  speechless  eostacy. 
Beside  His  altar  blest  with  Him  I  gladly  stay : 
Oh,  this  is  heaven  for  me!" 

It  was  here  that  in  later  years  she  was  to 
pray  with  such  ardor  for  Holy  Mother  Church, 
for  her  Sisters,  for  every  soul,  that  Chtristt  might 
enter  and  establish  there  His  reign  of  love. 

But  her  particular  solicitude  was  for  the 
priests  of  God,  as  indeed  her  voication  demand- 
ed of  her.  "I  have  come  to  save  souls,  and 
especially  to  pray  for  priests"  is  the  deolara- 
tion  made  before  profession.  Witlh  all  the  love 
and  zeal  of  her  heart  she  entered  upon  this 
s'ublim'e  mission. 

"You  are  as  Moses  praying  upon  the  moun- 
tain," our  Lord  seemed  to  say  to  her,  "to  ask 
Me  for  laborers  and  they  shall  be  sent.  I  only 
await  a  prayer,  a  sigh!" 

It  v/as  thus,  therefore,  by  prayer  that  she 
sought  to  "train  workers  who  will  spread  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  and  who  will  save 
countless  souls^  the  souls  to  whom  we  shall 
be  the  spiritual  Mothers.  What,  then,  have 
we  to  envy  in  the  priests  of  the  Lord?".  What 
a  sublime  apostolate  is  here  pointed  ont  for 
the  souls  that  ardently  love  our  Lord,  particu- 
larly in  His  Blessed  Sacrament !  What  a  gloi-i- 
ous  mission  to  plead  with  Him  thus  upon  His 
holy  mountain,  for  the  souls  of  men,  for  voca- 
tions to  the  holy  priesthood,  for  an  army  of 
spiritual  workers  in  the  religious  life,  for  their 
greater  perfection  and  the  kindling  within 
them  of  an  ever  more  ardent  love  and  zeal, 
the  love  and  zeal  that  burns  within  the  Heart 
of  Christ,  here,  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 

—SELECTED. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  "A  DEAD  POET"  WHOSE  SONGS  WILL  BE  MUSIC 
TO  THE  LIVING  TILL  TIME  SHALL  BE  NO  MORE 


''Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark,  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  muny  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waiste  its  sweetneiss  on  the  desert  air." 


For  its   fame   on   brightest   pages. 
Penned  by  po-ets  and  by  sages, 
Shall  go  sounding  down  the  ages — 
Furl  its  folds,  though  now  we  must. 


The  above  lines  are  found  in  Gray's  famous 
"Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Ohurchyard. " 
We  may  apply  them  very  truthfully  to  Father 
Abram  Ryan,  American  poet  and  author.  There 
is  no  poetry  I  have  read  which  has  so  appealed 
to  me  and  yet  none,  that  I  have  heard  spoken 
of  so  little.  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Matthew 
Arnold  lived  and  wrote  while  he  did.  In  him 
are  com'bined  the  imagination  and  lyric  beauty 
of  Tennyson;  the  oibsenrity  and  moralizing 
traits  of  Browning;  and  the  somew'hat  serious 
temperament  of  Arnold;  yet  the  world 
assiigns  to  them  a  high  place  in  her  literature 
and  Father  Ryan  is  allowed  to  remain  behind, 
still  one  of  "the  dark,  unfathomed  caves"  of 
human  genius.  In  addition  to  these  qualities, 
there  runs  through  his  entire  poetry  a  strain 
of  mystic  sadness  which  to  my  mind  is  the 
tirait,  which  makes  his  verses  appeal  to  me  far 
more  than  any  from  the  press  of  his  three 
great  English  contemporaries.  It  is  not  the  sad- 
ness begotten  of  desipair  or  failure  or  human 
sorrow.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  holy  sorrowifulness, 
which  has  Clod  for  its  end  and  object.  Yet, 
let  us  not  imagine  that  this  "hidden  poet"  ha.s 
written  a  lot  of  mournful,  gloomy  poetry.  Hc3 
lived  through  tlie  "Great  Civil  War,"  and  his 
martial  pieces  have  that,  for  tlieir  theme.  "The 
Conquer-id  Banner"  is  a  fine  piece  of  youthful 
verse  fired  bv  vouthful   enthusiasm: 


Any  poet  or  patriot  could  be  proud  to  have 
penned  his  lines  called  "The  Sword  of  Robert 
Leo": 

"Forth  from  its  scabbard,  pure  and  bright. 

Flashed  the  sword  of  Lee  I 
For  in  the  front  of  the  deadly  fight, 
Hig'h  o'er  the  brave  in  the  cause  of  right, 
Its  stainless  sheen,  like  a  beacon  light, 

Led  us  to  victory!" 

And  "The  Prayer  of  the  South"  is  perhaps 
his  finest  price  on  that  Avar,  though  "Re- 
united," written  after  peace  was  concluded, 
is  better  known.  When  feeling  was  running 
high  on  account  of  the  war  this  little  poem  had 
something  of  the  effect  the  "Marseillaise"  had 
on  the  French  army.  As  the'  lattei*  fired  the 
losing  French,  downcast  and  dis'heartened,  to 
make  a  bolder  and  braver  united  eifort,  so  also 
did  "Reunited"  appeal  to  both  North  and 
South  men  to  forget  the  past  and  join  in  the 
common  welfare. 

Father  Ryan's  best  known  poem,  perhaps, 
is  the  "Song  of  the  Mystic."  As  I  read  this 
poem  T  feel  irresistably  drawn  to  listen  to  the 
care-wom  yet  tender  old  priest  telling  the 
story  and  end  of  his  whole  life.  He  telLs  us 
in  tlie  gentlest  manner  the  lesson  he  lias  learn- 
ed  of  life : 


"Furl  that  Banner!    True,    'tis  gory, 
Yet  'tis  wreathed  around  with  glory, 
And   'twill  live  in.  song  and  story. 
Though   its  folds  are   in   the  dust. 


'And  I  said:  In  the  world  each  ideal 
That  shines  like  a  star  on  life's  wave, 

Is  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  real. 
And  sleeps  like  a  dream  in  a  grave." 
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This  poem,  though  it  brings  a  warning,  is 
so  full  of  peace  and  hope  that  we  long  to  walk 
dwvn  that  "Valley  of  Silence"  bebween  ''the 
dark  mount  of  siorrow"  ajid  "bright  m,ountain 
of  prayer,"  and  feel  prepared  to  fight  bravely 
all  and  eac'h  struggle  we  meet  in  life. 

But,  I  have  said  enough.  Those  who  know 
Fatlier  Ryan  will  doubtless  consider  this  a 
poor  enumeration  of  his  poetical  traits,  and  for 
those  who  as  yet  are  ignorant  of  him,  as  well 
as  letting  them  kn'ow  that  there  lived  a  great 
poet  near  them,  I  hope  it  will  inspiire  them  to 
inhale  a  little  of  that  rare  perfume  which  ex- 
Irales  from  "a  flower,  as  yet,  born  to  blush  un- 
seen and  waste  its  sweetneiss  on  the  desert 
air."  For  to  know  and  love  Father  Ryan  it 
is  necessary  to  read  through  his  verses.  Even 
then  one  does  not  fathom  one  half  of  that  won- 
derful stoi-e  of  hidden  wisidam  b'ecaiuiS'e  he 
«ays  himself  in  his  song,  "The  Poet": 

"Only  his  shallowest  thoughts  touch  the  shore 
Of   speech :   his   deepest,   sleep. '" ' 


ANGELA  H ANNAN. 


Loretto,  Brunswick, 


FALLING  INTO  LINE. 

When  you  haA'^e  spent  a  good  part  of  your 
youth  at  home,  and  are  then  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  to  complete  your  education,  you  have  no 
idea  of  that  feeling  you  have  when  you  seie  the 
Convent  doors  closing  upon  you.  It  seems  as 
if  you  were  being  shut  up  in  a  prison. 

Everythi?ig  is  puzzling  and  strange  for  sev- 
eral days.  New  habits  have  to  be  formed  and 
old  ones  lost,  and  you  find  by  experience  that 
habits  are  hard  things  to  form  and  hard  things 
to  shake  off.  It  takes  you  a  long  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  doing  things  at  exactly  the  right 
time,  because  here  each  half -hour  seems  to  have 
its  sipeeial  purpose. 

The  large  bell  that  rings  so  frequently 
startles  you  \ery  much  during  the  first  days 
that  you  spe<nd  in  a  Convent.  Then  there  are  so 
many  rules  to   keep:     "You  must  not   speak 


here;  you  n\iist  answer  that  bell;  you  must  walk 
in  line,"  and  so  on.  There  are  many  nuns  who 
look  exactly  alike  to  you  and  you  get  all  mixed 
in  trying  to  name  them.  One  is  the  Mistress. 
She  gives  you  your  place  in  the  study-hall,  your 
place  in  the  Refectory,  and  shows  you  your  al- 
cove ;  another  is  your  teacher,  and  certain  ones 
preside  at  regular  hours. 

The  rising  hour  seems  to  you  prepositerous, 
and  recreation  hours  altogether  too  few  and 
short.  During  the  first  W'eek  or  so  you  get  lost 
on  the  different  floors,  as  they  seem  exactly 
alike  to  vou,  and  instead  of  going  in  to  "First 
Year,"  you  find  yourself  walking  in  to  "Com- 
mercial Class";  then  everyone  has  a  good  laugh 
at  yorr  expense.  But  the  rule  of  having  a  regu- 
lar time  for  doing  everything,  differs  more  than 
anything  else,  from,  the  leisurely  routine  of 
home  life,  and  m'akes  you  long  for  freedom 
sometimes. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  you  laugh  at  the 
mistakes  you  made  during  those  first  weeks, 
but  when  you  arrive  at  home  after  school  has 
closed,  you  discover  lihat  you  uneonisciously 
formed  habits  so  strong  that  it  is  difficult  to 
recover  your  old  ones. 

When  father  asks  you  a  question,  you  ans- 
wer "Yes,  Sister,"  and  everyone  naturally 
laughs  at  you.  The  rising  hour  you  found  so 
preposterous  at  school  is  the  liour  that  you 
awaken  every  niorning,  but  when  you  look  at 
your  watch  and  see  your  mistake,  you  say  ' '  Oh, 
bother!  '  and  go  back  to  sleep  again.  At  table, 
as  soon  as  the  meal  is  over,  you  say,  "Pass  the 
tin,  please,"  and  then  \'ou  wonder  at  the  gen- 
eral merriment,  until  you  remember  that  only 
the  initiated,  at  boarding  school  are  familiar 
with  that  pass-word. 

At  the  end  of  vacation  you  have  ceased  call- 
ing your  father  "sister,"  and  you  no  longer 
wake  up  at  an  early  hour,  neither  do  you  im- 
plore your  neighbour  for  ' '  the  tin. ' '  Never-the- 
less,  some  of  the  habits  formed  during  school- 
life  remain  with  you  to  the  end.  Let  us  hope 
they  are  the  good  ones! 

CLARA  YATES. 

Loretto  Abbey. 
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RYRIE  BROS 

LIMITED 
TORONTO,   ONTARIO 

Diamond   Merchants 
and  Silversmiths 


A  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 
CLASS  AND  SCHOOL  PINS 


A  BRILLIANT  EXAM. 

He  had  studied  by  liimself  and  he  came  up 
for  examiination  to  c-ollege  With  iiiadlequate 
preparation.  He  approached  laneieint  history 
with  fear  and  doubt,  for  he  had  had  littk  time 
to  stuif  himself  with  the  histoTy  of  the  Caesiars. 
The  paper  contained  a  question  at  Which  the 
young  man  looked  with  dismay. 

"What  can  you  say  about  Oaligula?" 

He  did  not  remember  that  Caligula  was 
the  Woirst  of  a  long  line  of  mad  and  bad  Roman 
Emperors.  But  a  witlass  inspiration  came  to 
him^  of  the  sort  that  often  saves  the  young 
and  the  ignorant.     He  wrote : 

"The  less  said  about  Caligula  the  better." 

He  passed. 


In   the   Fall,    a    cJiilly    fro«t-bite 
Takes  the  place  of  gentle  dew, 

In  the  Pall,  our  nasal  organ 
Prornr)tlv  turns  a  scarlet   liue. 


WOOD   WRITERS  USE 

SPROTT'S  PENS 

They    write    smoothly    and  last  longer  than  other  nibs. 
Th«y    are    no    more    expensive     than     inferior     grades. 


BE  SATISFIED  ONLY  WITH  THE  BEST 
COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

383  Church  Street,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Progress  Means  Work.     We  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  Utopian  theories,  whereby  we  can  pass 
from  a  world  of  uncertainty  and  struggle  to  a 
state  of  enlightenment  and  rest,  without  any 
effort  on  our  part.    We  have  no  hope  of  finding 
the  "Fountain  of  Youth"  except  in  mythology, 
and  we  face  the  unmistakable  truth  that  any 
progress,   whether  moral,   mental  or  physical, 
can  only  be  made  by  hard  and  persistent  la- 
bour.     Spiritual   development,   being   opposed 
to  our  natural  tendencies,  means  a  life  of  toil 
for  those  who  aim  at  a  perfection.    The  greatest 
saints  are  those  who,  little  by  little,  conquered 
themselves   for   the   greater  freedom   of   their 
souls.     The  brain,  being  the  organ  of  the  intel- 
lect, is  the  finest  and  most  delicate  of  instru- 
ments, and  we  cannot  expect  to  use  it  with  per- 
fect skill,  except  through  patient,  ceaseless  ef- 
fort.   Genius  itself  is  not  exempted  from  work. 
Poets   and  artists  are  distinguished  for  their 
faith  in  labour,  and  work  Math  an  intensity  un- 
known to   others.     Finished  musicians,  as  we 
call  them,  practise  hour  after  hour,  to  make  the 
slightest  gain  in  artistic  perfection.     The  best 
writers  are  those  that  burn  the  "midnight  oil," 
and  think  no  amount  of  revision  too  great  that 
helps  to  give  them  power  of  expression.  Scien- 
tists may  spend   a  life-time  experimenting  on 
one  problem,  and  the  knowledge  gained  be  so 
little  that  the  world  is  not  conscious  of  any  pro- 
gress    being    made.     The  same  is  true  in  the 
grovv'th  of  bodily  power.     Like  the  Greeks  of 
old,   who   spent   ten  years  in  training,   before 
they  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Olj^mpian 
games,  those  who  aim  at  physical  skill  must 
train  and  exercise  their  bodies  according  to  the 
strictest  discipline. 
liOretto,  Englewood. 


A  SKIT. 

Absolute  knowledge  have  I  none, 

But  my  aunt's  charwoman's  sister's  son 

Heard   a   policeman  on  his  beat 

Say  to  a  maid  in  Downing  Street 

That  hi®  wife's  fatheir's  grandson's  child 

Heard  a  neighbor  say  thait  old  Bill  Wylde 

Said  Jones   had  a   son,   whose   sister's   friend 

Knows  when  tlie  war  is  going  to  end. 


Western   Assurance  Co. 

(INCORPORAIED   I851) 

FIRE,     AUTOMOBILE,     MARINE,     EXPLO- 
SION,  RIOTS,    CIVIL    COMMOTIONS 
AND  STRIKES 

Assets,   over    $  7,000,000.00 

Losses  paid  since  organization  in 

1851,  over  75,000,000.00 

Head  Office:        TORONTO,  ONT. 
W.   B.   MEIKLE,   President  and   General   Manager 


For  the  Catholic  Soldier  or  Sailor 

THE  INDESTRUCTIBLE  IDENTIFICATION  CASE 

Summons  a  priest  to  give  absolution,  if  the  bearer  is  danger- 
ously 111  or  wounded.  Officially  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 
Contains  Crucifix  and  Scapular.  All  metal,  practically  in- 
destructible. Very  hands,ome;  light  in  weight.  Size  2  x  3  in. 
closed.     Prices  $3  to  $10.     Write  for  Booklet. 

THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO.,  10  East  50th  Street.  New  York  City 


FO  RS  YT  H'S 
SHOES 

57  Seneca  St.    .%    BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Are  You  a  Subscriber  to 

THE    CATHOLIC    REGISTER 

AND  CANADIAN  EXTENSION 

IF  NOT  ?      WHY  NOT  ? 

$2.00    per    Year  in    advance 


HABIT  BY  ELIMINATION. 

A  schoolmaster  once  said  to  liis  pupils: 
"To  tihe  boy  who  Avill  nuake  the  best  piece  of 
eompo'sition  in  five  minutes  on  'How  to  Over- 
oom'e  Habit'  I  shall  give  a  prize."  When  the 
five  minutes  had  expii-ed  a  lad  of  nine  years 
stood  up  and  said:  "Well,  sir,  habit  is  hard 
to  overcome.  If  you  take  off  the  first  letter  it 
do<es  not  eliange  'abit,'  if  you  take  off  another 
letter  you  still  have  a  'bit'  left.  If  you  take 
off  another,  the  wliole  of  it  remain's.  If  you 
take  off  another  it  is  not  totally  used  up,  all 
of  v.iiich  goes  to  show  that  if  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  habit  you  must  throw  it  off  altogeth.er." 
Result :  he  won  it. 
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Earth's  noblest  thing — a  woman   perfe     ed 
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GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS 


"The  Canadian  League"  k  the  title  of  a 
paper,  published  by  the  Catliolie  Women's 
League  of  Canada.  It  registers  the  aims,  ae- 
tivitie.siand  aeliievements  of  the  new  and  vigor- 
ous association.  Avhieli  is  now  almost  nation- 
wide, although  hardly  a  year  in  exislenee.  The 
magazine — for  sueh  it  may  be  termed,  in  a 
raiiall  sense — contains  some  purely  literary 
matter  of  interest  and  ability.  The  initial  num- 
bers are  a  credit  to  the  editors,  and  to  tlie 
(uagnijicent  cause  which  called  it  into  being. 

The  First  National  Convention  of  the  League 
will  be  he'kl  in  Toronto  on  June  1st  of  this  year. 
Tiie  cause  of  education,  as  being  fundamental 
to  the  welfare  of  sociely  and  the  Cluii-eh,  will 
})e  discussed,  as  well  a'S  many  ot'her  questions 
with  which  thi«  body  is  especially  concerned. 
The  pjxeeutives  and  Delegateis  from  all  Do- 
minion centres,  including  far-of¥  Manitoba  and 
Alberta,  will  meet  every  morning  and  after- 
noon during  the  five  days'  session,  and  enter- 
tainment will  be  provided  by  several  promin- 
ent mom'bers  oi'  the  League.  On  Sunday,  the 
last  day  of  the  Session,  Ijoretto  will  have  the 
honour  of  wel'^oming  tlie  guesitN  at  the  Abbey, 
where  an  address  and  a  short  musical  program 
will  be  given  them. 


iieeded  amendments  to  the  Separate  School  Act 
of  1863.  As  the  subject  is  of  vital,  even  per- 
sonal interest,  to  many  of  our  readei's,  and  no 
adequate  explanation  ean  be  given  in  tihis 
coluMin,  ^\'e  are  quoting  the  article  in  full,  on 
another  page  A  careful  reading  will  convince 
a]l  that  our  scliools  have  been  suffering  a  grave 
injustice  for  many  years,  one  which  it  becomes 
tihe  duty  of  all  Catholic  tax-payers  to  consider, 
and  to  demand  a  remedy  for  at  the  hands  of  the 
Gtovernment.  Quebei'  is  happy  in  having  no 
such,  trou.blesome  problem  at  issue. 

>*  W  iF  #  sJF 

Several  of  the  most  famous  Catholic  scholars 
have  served  a-->  contributors  or  editors  in  tihe 
writing  of  the  ncAv  history  of  France,  now  be- 
ing published  in  Paris.  The  work  is  to  be  in 
fifteen  volumes,  and  was  prepared  under  the 
genieral  direction  of  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux  of 
the  French  Academy,  who  is  the  author  of  a 
his/tory  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Two  volumes  of  the 
Histoiy  have  already  appeared.  Among  tJie 
Catholic  writers  and  scho-lars  who  have  had  a 
part  in  the  project  are  Louis  Gillet,  liouis  Mede- 
lin,  Imibart  de  la  Tour,  and  Fortunat  Siwowsk.. 
The  volume  on  the  religious  history  of  France 
has  brer;  intrusted  to  M.  Georges  Goyau. 


There  is  a  bui-ning  question  before  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ontario  at  tlie  present  moment,  which 
is  explained  with  admirable  clearness  and  isii- 
partiality  in  the  publication  mentioiuul  above, 
under  tbe  title,  "The  School  Question."  it. 
points  to  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  pass 


The  death  of  the  gi-eat  American  Cardinal, 
Gibbons,  has  called  forth  exiM'essions  of  pro- 
found sympathy  from  all  the  leading  nevvsipap- 
ers  and  periodicals  in  the  world.  The  Times  and 
oth;>r  London  Journals  say  that  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons  would  have  been  a  figure  in  literature  if 
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he  had  not  been  a  great  Churchman,  as  pi-oved 
by  that  wonderful  book,  "The  Faith  of  Our 
Fa,thers, "  which  is  known  and  admdred  by 
many  wiithout,  as  well  as  Avithin  the  Fold.  The 
P^remch  Press  is  enthusiastic  in  expressions  of 
praise  of  the  great  Prelate.  "Le  Croix"  refers 
t(>  him  as  "an  emeritus  theologian,  etrudite  apo- 
logist, great  prelate  and  great  citizen."  A  pro- 
founidly  interesting  study  of  His  Eminence  is 
eontiained  in  the  article  which  appears  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Catholic  World  Magazine, 
from  the  pen  of  Rev,  William  J.  Kerby,  Ph.D. 
Tt  conclude!^  with  this  sentence :  "The  world  is 
prepared  to  reject  any  definition  of  greatness 
thiat  would  exclude  James  Cardinal  Gibbons 
from  the  small  group  of  great  men  to  whose 
hands  tlie  providence  of  God  has  committed  the 
destiny  of  the  world." 


ent  in  public  life  in  England,  have  formed  a 
committee  to  raise  a  public  memorial  to  the  late 
]\ir.  Gervase  Elwes,  the  famous  Catholic  tenor, 
who  died  at  Boston,  recently. 
*     *     *     *     * 

A  glorious  model  for  Catholic  Women  in 
tiiese  changing  times  is  the  recently  canonized 
St.  Joan  o'f  Arc.  She  left  the  comforts  o'f  home 
life  w^hen  heir  country  was  in  danger.  She  did 
a  man's  work,  yet  kept  all  her  womanly  in- 
stincts. She  lived  an  army  life  and  kept  the 
purity  of  a  virgin.  She  marched  acroiss  France, 
yet  always  found  time  for  daily  Mass.  She 
ruled  rough  and  uncouth  soldiers  and  refused 
them  permission  to  figlit  until  after  they  had 
gone  to  confession.  She  terrified  the  entire 
English   race,  yet  feared   the   slightesit  venial 


The  decision  of  the  French  Government  to 
de^^igr.ate  the  Biblical  School  of  St.  Stephen, 
conduqted  by  the  Dominican  Fathers  at  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  official  institution  of  the  French 
state,  marks  an  important  step  in  its  change 
of  policy  towards  tlie  Church.  The  courses 
followied  tihere  include  theoretical  and  practical 
sludieB  in  Oriental  languages,  epigraphy,  geo- 
grapliy  and  archeology,  subjects  vitally  neces- 
sary for  a  true  insight  into  Holy  Writ. 

#        4i^        #        ^        # 

The  Irighest  honours  that  British  Art  Aca- 
demieK  can  bestow  have  been  conferred  upon 
Sir  John  Ijavery.  an  Irish  Catholic  artist  and 
one  of  the  best  living  portrait  painters,  who 
has  just  been  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  One  of  the  principal  works  of  Sir 
John  Lavery  is  a  portrait  of  the  English  Royal 
Family,  which  he  painted  in  1913,  and  which 
wiais  secured  for  the  Nation  and  is  hung  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London. 

#  W  tP  *  w 

Cardinal  Bourne,  Sir  Edward  Elgar  and  the 
Baroness  Von  Ifugel,  are  three  prominent  Ca 
tliolics  who  together  with  the  Anglican  Arch- 
biishop  of  York  and  many  other  persons  promin. 


Restoration  of  Christi^an  Art  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  school  curriculum  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  thorough  study  oif  Gregorian  Chant  in 
College  and  Seminary  courses,  were  decided 
upon  at  the  1920  Convention  of  the  National 
Benedictine  Educational  Association. 
***** 

His  Holiness,  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  has  reviv- 
ed an  ancient  industr}'  Avhich  was  under  the  pa- 
tror age  of  the  Pontiffs  for  centuries,  but  gradu- 
ally fell  under  neglect,  and  until  the  time  of 
Pope  Pius  X,,  was  almost  forgotten.  It  is  the 
making  of  tliose  beautiful  tapistries.  Which 
were  once  the  pride  of  Italian  needlewomen, 
and  for  Avhich  the  great  Raphael  made  draw- 
ings. All  wools  used  in  the  tapistries  are  dyed 
on  the  premises,  ar.  the  colors  must  be  chosen 
with  great  care  and  executed  with  vegetaible 
dye«;. 

'*  #  #  ^  # 

St.  Joan  of  Arc's  breastplate  and  sword, 
from  The  collection  of  M.  Regnier  de  Bourbon 
of  Merton,  Surrey,  England,  are  to  be  sent  to 
America  for  exhibition.  The  relics  of  St.  Joan 
were  exhibited  in  Westminster  A'bbey  last  year, 
wliere  they  were  kissed  by  fifteen  thousand 
people. 
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ST.  TERESA'S  BID  FOR  MARTYRDOM 

A  Short  Play  for  Children  in  Three  Scenes 

BY    HEW    MOTHER    M.    SALOME,    I.B.V.M., 
ROME,  ITALY. 


CHARACTERS. 

P'ranoi.s  Copeda  (Teresa's  Uncle). 

Lorcnza  Cepeda  (Teresa's  elder  stepl>rothor), 

Roderick   Cepeda    (Son     of    Donna    Beatrice; 

eleven  ye'ars  old). 
Teresa  Cepeda  y  Ahumada   (daughter;  seven 

yearn  old). 
A  Beg-gar. 

Two  or  more  Maids. 
Servants. 

SCENES. 

A.'A.  i  Scene:  Children's  nursery  ;  or  garden  ; 
or  out-door  scene. 

Act  2.  Adaia  Gate  as  background;  rocks. 

Act  8.  Boorn  in  the  Cepeda  mansion ;  or  out  of 
door  scene  with  change  of  movables ; 
hig'h  backed  chair ;  rich  screien ;  large 
standing  fan,  etc. 

COSTUMES. 

Spanish  IGth  century  as  seen  in  Velasquez's 
paintings.  .Oentlemen  with  round  ruffs  on  neck 
and  sleeves ;  knee  breeches :  long-bodied  waist- 
coats and  rich  shoulder-caipes  or  cloaks;  Boys 
in  tunic  to  knee  if  desirable,  rich  belts  and  BmiaW 
cloaks;  round  hats  with  long  feathers.  Ladiesv: 
Donna  Beatrice,  richly,  'but  in  elderly  matron 
style  beyond  her  years,  dark,  rich  colours; 
black  manitilLa  arranged  over  head  and  should- 
ers with  long,  jewelled  pins;  Teresa  a  long 
frock  and  long  sleeves,  Avide-brimmed,  white 
hilt  witb  long,  coloured  ribbons;  hair  loose  and 
lianging  down  her  back.  Servants:  Men  in 
knee  breeches,  open  coats,  S'mart  shirts,  wide 
coloured  sashes;  broad  brimmed  round  hats 
with  long,  coloured  ribbons.  Women:  Man- 
tilla, coloured,  'petticoat,  kerdiief  crossed  on 
chest. 


First  Scene. 

Teresa  (struggling  in  with  two  large  folios, 
follovrcd  by  Roderick  with  the  same) — We've 
got  to  take  great  care  of  these  books,  Roderick. 
Father  said  so ;  they  are  very  precious.  Now- 
let  's  begin  where  we  left  ofi:  (sits  down  on  a  low- 
stool,  facing  Roderick,  quite  close;  knees  al- 
most touching)  about  King  Hermenigild  and 
his  son  Avho  wouldn't  become  a  Visigoth  and — 

Roderick. — Had  his  head  struck  off,  like 
that!  (gives  a  slashing  cut  Avith  a  small  cane). 
It's  done  in  a  minute,  and  you're  a  saint  for- 
ever and  ever. 

Teresa. —  And  with  God,  always,  always;  not 
having  any  pain  like  poor  mother,  who  is  al- 
ways ill;  not  worried  like  nurse,  wheii  we've 
been  naughty.  Ever !  ever  happy  !  But  Roder- 
ick, you  can't  think  what  it  means  (face 
gloomy)  !     Rver  and  ever. 

Roderick. — I  think  martyrdom  is  cheap,  the 
cheapest  thing  out !  You've  Heaven  for  always, 
with  a  bit  of  pain  that  hardly  counts. 

Teresa.- -Oh,  it  does  count!  Besides,  we'd 
have  to  give  up  father  and  mother  and  all  of 
us,  and  each  other — mostly  father,  Roderick. 
It  does  count; 

Roderick. — Well  yes,  I'd  h-ave  to  give  up 
being  a  soldier,  but  think  of  standing  before 
a  Moor  and.  crying:  "I  will  not  adore  your 
dis'gu.siting  gods  (lowering  his  voice  and  folding 
his  arms  on  his  brea'st).  I  adore  my  God  with 
all  my  heart,  and  mind, —  (pause)  and  Jesus 
Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord." 

Teresa. — Where  do  the  Moors  live,  Roder- 
ick?    Is  it  a  long  way  off? 

Roderick.--  T  don't  know  exactly.  They  are 
in  Afiica,  tliousijuuls  of  them;  and  I  know 
where  Africa  is.  They're  in  Spain,  too,  but  I 
don't  know  whereabouts — exaetlv. 
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Teresa — Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  a  martyr, 
Roderick?    Die  and  see  (rod,  quick? 

Roderick.- -Rath — eri  See  God!  Wliy  we 
can't  even  see  the  sun  here,  it's  so  dazzling, 
and  there  ^Ve  shall  see  Ilim  face  to  face.  0 
Teresa ! 

Tere<:aa. — Then  don't  you  think  we  could 
find  thie  Moors,  Roderi'ck ?  If  you  knoAv  Avhere 
Africa  is,  A^^e'd  go  there  and  not  boithier  about 
Spain. 

Roderick  (hesitatingly). — But  perthaps  fa- 
ther AA'on't  let  us,  and  mother  is  sure  to  cry  and 
there  will  be  a  dreadful  scene  with  everybody. 

Teresa  (very  gravely  and  slowly)  I  think  we 
should  have  to  go  away  without  saying  '  good- 
bye,' Roderick.  It  is  very  imiportant  not  to  be 
stopped,  and  people  don't  always  understand; 
tliougli  father  does — generally. 

Roderick  (settling  himself  comfortably). — 
Well,  let  me  think  a  moment.  We  want  to  be 
martyrs  (Teresa  nods  her  head  at  each  pause) 

because  we  can  see  God  a,t  once so  wie  've  got 

to  go  to  the  Moors — and  we  've  not  to  t«ll  any- 
one, for  fear  of  disobedience  and  other  things — 
I  '11  manage  it  (puts  Us  feet  on  one  of  the  books 
on  tlie  flooi-).  Some  day  we'll  get  up  early  as 
the  sun— dresis  softly,  and  come  down,  and  take 
some  bread  for  the  journey  and — ■ 

Teresa.— That  Avon't  be  stealing;  it  will  be 
instead  of  bi-eakfast. 

Roderick. — We  shan't  want  drinks  because 
of  the  river;  and  then  Ave '11  go  on,  and  on,  till 
Ave  come  to  the  Adaja  Gate,  and  then  we'll 
have  to  ask  the  Avay  to  Africa. 

Teresa  (AA'ho  has  been  gasping  with  excite- 
ment).— We  won't  "say  Avhy  we  AA^ant  to  knoAv, 
will  we,  Roderick  ?  Because  it  is  a  great  secret, 
the  greatest  Ave  ever  had.  I  will  pray  to  St. 
P^ulalia  and  St.  Ilermenigild  to  help  us  to  be 
real  martyrs  like  them;  and  we'll  oiler  up  the 
Rosary  to-night,  when  Ave  say  it  all  togethe'r. 
0  Roderick!  just  think!  you  and  I  may  be  real 
martyrs  'by— why,  by  next  Sunday  perha.ps, 
seeing  God  forever  and  ever. 

Roderick   (picking  up  books  and  only  half 


attending). — We'll  put  these  books  back  in  the 
library,  because  Ave  shall  not  want  them  any 
HI  ore.  We're  going  to  be  real  saints  ourselves, 
real  saints  and  martyrs,  AA'hich  is  ever  so  much 
more  splendid  than  only  reading  about  them. 
Have  you  got  any  money,  Teresa?  I've  got  a 
dncat  Avhich  Uncle  Francis  gave  me. 

Teresa  (fumbling  in  a  little  bag,  hanging 
from  her  Avaist-band\ — Only  father's  coppers 
Avhat  he  gives  me  for  the  poor  beggars  Ave  meet 
Avhen  Ave  go  out;  but  I  can't  spend  them. 

Roderick. — Never  mind ;  money  doesn  't  mat- 
ter, because  Ave  ought  to  beg  our  Avay  by  rights. 
It's  like  a  pilgrimage,  Avith  Heaven  at  the  end 

oi!  it. 

Teresa. — 0  Roderick!  I  do  love  you!     You 
always  understand.   (Puts  her  arm  around  his 
neck;   he   receives   her   kiss    absent-mindedh^; 
then  turns  to  her  suddenly  and  give's  her  a  kiss      1 
on  her  cheek,  very  gently). 

Teresa.- -When  shall  Ave  start,  Roderick? 
I'o- morrow ;' 

■Kioderick  (surprised). — To-morroAV,  so  soon! 
Why,  you  seem  so  little,  Teresa.  You're  only 
seven,  aren't  you? 

Teresa  (.rather  ashamed). — Yes,  Roderick, 
I'm  only  sieven. 

Roderick. — Seven!  I'm  eleven,  almost  tAAace 
as  old.  You  can't  AA^alk  to  Africa,  at  least  not 
while  you're  oidy  seven. 

Teiesa. — I  can  Avalk  ever  so  far,  you  knoAv 
I  can,  Roderick.  I've  been  through  the  Adaja 
Gate  and  even  up  to  the  '"Four  Colimins"  Avhere 
the  rough  granite  boulders  are. 

Roderick. — Pooh!  That's  nothing.  'I've 
been  past  the  boulders  to  the  Oratory  of  St. 
Leonard;  that's  miles  further. 

Teresa  (firmly). — We  shall  go  to-morrow. 
When  Ave  put  things  ofl*.  we  don't  always  do 
theim.  And  I  AAant  to  see  God  uoav,  forever, 
and  ever,  and  CA'^er. 

Roderick  (puts  his  hand  in  hers)  —  Well,  let 
it  be  to-morrow,  then. 
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Second  Scene. 

(The  two  children,  very  forlorn,  shoes  dusty, 
clothes  a"\\Ty,  hands  dirty,  do^-tired.  Beggar 
s>itting  by  the  road,  with  a  crutch,  left.  Children 
enter  right). 

Teresa. — Is  it  very  much  farther,  do  you 
tlhink,  Roderick :  I  am  so  tired  and  so  thirsty 
and  r don't  like  dirt. 

Roderick. — I'll  dij)  my  handkerchief  in  the 
river,  Teresa,  and  we  can  wet  our  faces  and 
hand's  and  we'll  feel  so  much  belter.  (Goes  out 
and  returns  with  -wet  liandkerchief ;  wipes  her 
face  and  hands). 

Tjeresa.- — 0  that  is  nice !  Thank  you,  Roder- 
ick. There's  a  poor  beggar.  I  feel  much  more 
sorry  for  him  now.  He  can't  like  being  no 
dirty,  can  lie  ?  (Fumbles  in  little  bag  and 
brings  out  some  coppers;  kneels  down  and  sits 
on  h'er  heels  beside  the  beggar).'  Here,  Senhor, 
we  are  very,  very  poor  too,  and  we're  going  a 
long  way,  &o  you'll  pray  for  us,  won't  you? 

Beggar. — God's  blessing  on  your  pretty 
face !  It  does  my  eyes  good  to  look  at  you. 
But  can  you  spare  the  money  and  have  you  food 
for  the  journey?  It's  waste  land  for  miles  out 
there. 

Teresa.— -0  yes,  T  can  spare  the  money, 
Senlior;  it  is  really  yours,  father  said  so.  Uo 
you  happen  to  know  the  Avay  to  Africa? 

Beggar  (raising  his  eyes  and  hands  to  Hea- 
van). — Africa!  Why  Africa  is  down  in  the 
south,  across  the  seas  (points  left).  That  is 
sout;h.  Every  morning  I  see  the  sun  rise  in  the 
east  and  mount  the  sky  and  sit  like  the  lord  of 
all,  there  over  tlie  sparkling  granite.  The  north 
is  yonder  Jpointing  right),  wbere  the  cold 
winds  come  from,  a  whistling,  and  a  piercing 
of  my  bones  and  turning  by  clothes  to  paper. 
But  what  v/ould  you  do  in  Africa,  my  little 
beauty?  The  Moors  live  there,  a  cruel,  pagan 
jteople,  wh(»  v,'onld  sell  you  for  a  slave,  or  kill 
you  perhaps. 

Roderick  fwho  has  been  wiping  Ids  hands 
and  face).  -Come  on,  Teresa,  we  know  now; 
we've  only  got  to  go  straight  on  and  on,  as  I 
t(dd  you.  Then  we  11  come  to  the  sea  and  then 
all  \\ill  be  a>»  easy  as  play. 


Teresa  (getting  up). — ^Good-bye,  Senhor 
(gives  her  hand;  the  beggar  kisses  it  reverent- 
ly). We've  some  way  to  go  still  and  we  want 
your  prayers,  and  then  Cher  face  shining)  then 
— we'll  pray  for  you! 

Roderick  ';shading  his  eyes  and  looking 
i.ig]i,t). — But  w'ho  is  this  on  the  road,  Teresa? 
Look,  look  hard:  It  is,  it's  Uncle  Francis! 
What  will  he  say?  Can  we  hide,  Teresa,  or 
run?    (Pulls  her  frock). 

Teresa.- -0  no,  Roderick.  Let's  explain.  We 
must  make  him  understand;  then  it  will  be  all 
right.  (8he  moves  forward  a  few  paces ;  Roder- 
ick behind  her  (stands  still). 

Uncle  Francis  (Enters  right). — Teresa,  Ro- 
derick! Alone?  What  does  this  mean?  Speak 
this  moment,  Sir,  and  don't  stand  there  looking 
like  a  fool. 

Roderick  (stammering  and  keeping  in  the 
rear)'. — Teresa  Avanted  to  go  to  Africa,  Uncle, 
She  wanted  to  go  to-day,  Umcle ;  so  I  said  I 
would  come  v/ith  her — Uncle. 

Uncle  Francis. — Afi^ica !  Are  you  mad,  Ro- 
derick? Do  your  parents  know  where  you  are? 
No!  You  mi'sera-ble  boy!  Your  motlier  will  be 
frightened  to  death — and  blandng  the  little 
one  too,  you  coward ! 

Teresa. — 0  no,  Uncle,  Roderick  isn't  a  cow- 
ard. He  wants  to  be  a  martyr  just  as  much 
as  me.  A¥e  couldn't  have  told  mother  and  fa- 
ther, you  see,  ])ecause  they  mightn't  have  let  us 
conie  and  we  do  want  to  see  God  for  ever  and 
ever.    And  it  was  me  that  began  it,  Uncle. 

Roderick  (plucking  up  courage). — It  is  like 
this,  Uncle.  It  is  a  great  secret.  We  are  go- 
ing to  the  Moors  because  Ave  know  they  kill 
you  for  yo\ir  faith  and  then  you  are  happy 
forever  and  ever.  We've  quite  made  up  our 
nunds. 

Uncle  F — Don't  talk  nonsense,  Roderick. 
You've  done  a  foolish,  wicked  thing.  You're 
ever  so  much  older  than  that  baby  there  and 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  help  her  in 
her  monkey  tricks.  At  Avliat  hour  did  you 
leave  lunne  this  nmrning?    (Both  children  cry;). 

Roderick,— I  don't  know  the  hour,  Uncle, 
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but  it  was  this  niorning.  The  stars  were  fading 
o.iit  Oif  the  sky  and  the  sun  liad  edged  the  clouds 
with  crimsoTi. 

Teresa.' — Everyone  was  asleep,  Uncle,  so  we 
slid  down  stairs,  and — 

Unele  F.  (impatiently). — Here,  take  my 
hiand,  Teresa;  I  tliought  you  had  more  isense, 
little  as  you  are.  It  is  past  eleven  now  and 
they  will  be  in  terror  at  home.  Tago  is  holding 
my  liorse.    Let  us  hurry. 

Teresa  (looking  over  her  shoulder  and  cry- 
ing softly). — 0  dear!  0  deiar!  Aren't  we  going 
to  be  martyrs  after  aJl! 

Third  Scene. 

(Donna  Beairiice,  a  tall,  slight,  beautiful 
young  miatron,  dressed  richly,  but  very  modest- 
ly, in  dark  colours ;  she  m  siitting  disiconsolately 
in  a  low  chair.     A  maid  or  two  stand  near). 

Donna  Beatrice. — Has  no  one  come  in  with 
news?     AVho  Avent  out  just  now? 

Maid  -I. — My  Lady,  Don  Alonso  has  just 
galloped  out  of  the  court-yard  with  two  groomis. 
Domingo,  the  boy,  says  the  children  were  seen 
going  towards  the  Adaja  Gate  at  an  early  hour 
thifi  morning. 

Donnia  Beatrice. — Mother  of  God  be  praised! 
But  what  can  they  be  going  to  do  there?  None 
of  our  kindred  live  in  that  part  of  the  suburbs 

Maid  2.  — Excusie  me,  my  Lady,  Donna  Ter- 
esa's little  head  is  more  full  of  saints  and  an- 
gels than  of  the  famih'-.  I've  searched  their 
rooms  over  and  over  to  find  some  clue,  but  never 
a  sign  is  there  of  their  doings.  The  poor  little 
lamb  has  gone  out  in  her  thin  slippers  and 
without  proper  wraps  (sobs). 

Donna  Beatrice. — O  Maria,  don't  waste  time 
crying;  go  on  your  knees  and  pray.  Roderick 
is  such  a  sensible  boy  when  he  is  alone,  but 
Teresa  can  make  him  want  to  do  the  wildest 
things.     I  am  sick  with  fear. 

Maid  3.  —(Enters  softly,  but  out  of  breath). 
— The  well  in  the  vineyard  has  been  dragged, 
my  Lady,  but  nothing  found,  God  be  praised! 
(Domia  Beatrice  gasps).  The  sheds  and  gran- 
aries have  been  searched,  but  not  a  trace  of  the 


children  there.  Fifteen  men  and  boA's  are  out 
in  t]ie  town  and  His  Lordship  is  scouring  the 
suburbs. 

Donna  Beatrice  (Covers  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Enter  Lorenzo). — 0  Lorenzo,  do  you 
knew  anything  of  them? 

Lorenzo. — Mother  dear,  you  are  upsetting 
yourself  for  nothing.  Roderick  is  not  an  idiot 
and  Teresa  has  more  sense  than  age.  They  will 
be  on  pilgrimage  someAvhere,  or  imitating  some 
eccentric  saint  or  other.  But  Avait  till  I  catch 
Roderick.  I  will  give  him  something  he  Avill 
rememher  all  his  life.  (A  confused  noise  out- 
side— shouting  and  dheering.  Uncle  AA'ith  chil- 
dren enters.  A  croAA'd  of  servants  fill  up  the 
back  spaces;  the  Avomen  wiping  their  eyes  with 
their  aprons;  the  men  twirling  their  hats  in 
their  hands.  Children  rush  to  their  mother, 
kneel  and  kiss  her  hand  and  fall  upon  her 
neck). 

Uncle  P'ranicis.' — Here  are  the  runaAA^ays, 
Beatrice  (kisses  her  hand)  Avorn  out  and  lualf 
dead  with  fright.  We  inustn't  be  Too  hard  on 
t  h  em . 

Roderick — 0  Mother,  Mother,  Avhy  do  you 
look  so  white?  We  didn't  mean  to  pain  you. 
Don't  be  angry  Avith  us. 

Donna  Beatrice. — Roderick,  you  have  near- 
ly killed  me !  IToav  could  you  have  been  so 
cruelly  thoughtless  as  to  leave  home  witih  that 
child  before  daAvn,  Avithout  a  AA^'ord  to  anyone? 

Roderick. — I'm  aAvfully  sorry  (kneeling  be- 
side her"*.  I  didn't  think  yon'd  mind  Avhen  you 
found  out  Ave  Avere  martyrs. 

Donna  Beatrice. — Ma,rtyrs ! 

Teresa.  -Mother,  aat  ran  aAvay  because  we 
want  to  see  God.  and  because  Ave  must  die  be- 
fore we  can  see  Him. 

Donna  Beatrice. — Die,  Teresa  ! 

Roderick. — We  thought,  Mother,  that  if  Ave 
reached  the  Moors  they  AA-ould  make  martyrs 
of  us  and  then  aa'c  should  see  God  foce  to  face 
for  ever  and  ever. 

Teresa. — We  didn  't  think  there  AA'as  any  Avay 
of  dying  so  quick  as  martyrtlom,  nor  so  .sure. 

Uncle  PranciiS. — Take  those  books  of  mar- 
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tyrdom  away  from  them,  Beatrice.  Their 
heads  are  turned  and  we  do  not  want  any  more 
of  such  escapades. 

Lorenzo.-— Come,  Mother  (takes  (her  hand 
very  courteously  and  kisses  it),  let  me  take  you 
to  your  room.  You  have  had  eniough  martyr- 
dom for  the  present.  I  will  come  back  to  these 
tw-o  in  a  few  moments.  (Exit  all  but  Teresa 
and  Roderick ;  they  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage,  worn  out  and  rather  siheepish). 

Roderick. — Isn't  this  awful,  Teresa!  and 
there's  father  yet  to  come!  And  all  for  no- 
ticing. Perhaps  groAvn  up  people  do  know  be&t 
after  all. 

Teresia, — 0  Roderick,  I  could  cry  and  cry 
(squeezes  her  handkerc*hief  into  a  ball).  Mo- 
ther and  Father  and  everybody's  upset,  and  we 
aren't  martyrs  after  all.  (Pause;  clearing  up). 
What  shall  we  do  noAV? 


Roderick  (thinking  and  taking  off  his  cloak) 
— The  next  best  thing  is  hermits,  I  think. 
There's  a  spot  in  tbe  far  orchard  where  tbere's 
a  lot  of  loose  stones,  quite  big  ones,  which  we 
can  pile  up  and  make  into  hermitages,  and  then 
we  can  live  all  alone  and  eiat  beans  and  dry 
bread  and  the  friiit  we  pick  up  off  the  ground. 

Teresa. — And  pulse,  Roderick ;  hermits  al- 
ways eat  pulse;  and  pray  and  pray.  Yes,  we'll 
be  hermits.  Be  quick  and  dress  and  we'll  build 
two  hermitages,  one  for  you  and  one  for  m^e. 
And  you  w"on't  make  mine  smaller  than  yours, 
will  you,  Roderick?  because  I  shall  grow. 

Roderick  (reluctantly).^ — All  right,  but  it 
will  be  rather  silly,  you  know,  seeing  you're  so 
little,  Teresa. 

Teresa. — And  oh !  Roderick,  we  might  see 
God  before  we  die!  Hermits  did,  didn't  they" 
(Walk  oft*  hand  in  hand,  talking). 


(Li^t  Beggar  Mnxh 


A  king  abased  himiself,  the  story  runs. 

To  woo  a  beggar  maid, 
Who  with  a  ragged  pride  and  tattered  scorn, 

His  royal  suit  repaid. 

A  King  became  a  dweller  in  the  dust, 

And  lived  unkingly  days, 
That  love  uncrowned  might  lure  a  heart  per- 
verse 

To  share  his  regal  ways. 

We  idly  muse  upon  the  ancient  myth. 

Then,   worldly-wise,   we  sigh : 
•'  'Tis  but  the  children's  darling  fairy  tale, 

A   sweet,   heart-haiuiting   cry 


From  some  lost  city,  veiled  in  am'ber  mists 

Of  aeons,  long  r,mce  dead: 
Our  kings  sit  proudly  on  their  jewelled  thrones ; 

Our  beggars  beg  for  bread." 

Yet  thoughtlessly  we  speak,  for  every  mian 

To  his  own  soul  may  say: 
"0  soul  of  mine,  tbou  art  a  beggar  maid 

In  thy  lone  house  of  clay!" 

"A  King  abased  Himself,  in  very  truth, 

To  woo  thee,  beggar  maid; 

How  hast  thou  from   thy  depths  of  stubborn 

prido 

His  royal  suit  repaid?" 

S.  M.  ST.  G. 
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La  scene  dc  cette  histoire  etait  a  J^erlin : 
] 'epoque  1870,  apres  la  victoire  des  Alletnand 
Fdir  les  Franeais.  Madame  la  Baroniie  II., 
Franoaise  de  iiaissaiice,  alletnand  par  inariage, 
rceevait  dans  ses  somiptueux  appartements  a 
H(n-lin.  Le^t  invitees  diiscutaient  la  qnestion  du 
jour  :  I eur  victoire,  sians  cgard  pour  leur  liotesse. 
Bt  la  pauvre  baronne,  bien  triste,  souffrit,  s^ans 
mot  dire,  la  plupart  de  eeis  insultes.  Mai«  sou- 
dain,  Tune  d'clles  passa  une  reraarque  de  pitio 
sur  Paris ;  la  baronne  ne  se  eontinit  plus ;  clle 
se  leva  et  de  toute  sa  fierte,  melee  de  patriot- 
isine,  s"(M'ria:  '"Donnez-moi  I'o'bjet  le  plus  in- 
sig'nifiant,  le  plus  petit,  je  I'enverrai  a  Paris, 
la  ville  des  arts,  et  la  on  en  fera  quelque  chose 
que  jamais  prussien  n'aurait  pu  faire,"  Le  defi 
etait  lance. 


Le  lendemain  la  baronne  recoil  une  envel- 
oppe  contenant  le  dt'fi  sous  la  forme  d'une 
clhneu  blond.  La  pauvre  francaise  pfdit  en 
apercevant  eela,  et  eut  un  moment  de  decour- 
agcment.  Maiis  se  dit-elle,  *\je  tenterai  Tim- 
pn;>,siible. "  Done  elle  Tenvoya  avec  une  longue 
lettre  d 'explication  a  un  celebre  bijoutier  par- 
isien. 

Quelques  jours  apres  la  bairoiine  reeut  un 
magninque  ouvra^e  d 'orf everie  :  un  laigle  d'or, 
representant  la  Prusse  tenant  dans  son  be«  le 
fameuy  elieveu  blond,  au-dessous  d'eux  portraits 
de  jeunes  filles  representant  I'Alsace  et  La  Lor- 
raine, le  tout  portant  rinscription :  "L'Aigle 
ne  les  tient  que  par  un  cheveu." 

Lei-  dameis  prussionnesi  ne  purent  qu'avouer 

IcMir  defaite. 

HELEN  BRENNAN,  Alumna, 


IN    A    LONELY    HOUSE 


TAKE  courage  and  enter.  You  will  not  be 
disappointed;  tbat  isi,  if  you  allow  your 
imaig^maition  to  maisiter  your  nelaissoinin.g 
mind  and  supply  new  furniture,  new  paint  and 
new  decorations.  The  halls  and  roomts  are  sipa- 
eious  a.nid  the  ceilings  very  high.  In  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  the  great,  white  isd'aia-casie  weaiids 
its  way  t«  the  upper  hiall.  To  the  right  is  the 
dining-liall.  and  to  the  left  tihe  parlours.  Every- 
thing that  has.  not  been  removed  to  either  the 
a.ttie  or  cellar  has  been  covered.  Even  the 
•pietureis  arc  wrapped  in  white  muslin,  and  tlie 
dust  which  coats  everytihiing  must  'be  an  inch 
thiick.  In  the  corner  of  the  parlour,  a  grand 
piano  stands.  It  is  almost  entirely  covered 
and  the  few  sections  visible,  seem  to  cry  out  to 
you  to  withdraw.  The  cut- glass  cha,ndeMer  no 
longer  glitters  ajid  tihe  Avindow-panes  are  al- 
mo-st  opaque. 


lleturning  to  the  hall,  you  ascend  the  stairs. 
Eacli  steii>  crealts  as  though  it  would  breaik  and 
when  you  frantically  grasp  the  banisiter  lest 
they  crumble  beneath  your  feet,  you  discover 
that  the  wood  h,as  taken  on  a  coating  which 
feels  alm-ost  lake  velvet.  When  you  withdrav. 
your  hand  you  realize  that  the  coaitin^  is  mere- 
ly grey  dust.  The  carpet  on  the  upper  hall  has 
been  taken  up  and  c-aich  step  yon  take  resounils 
as  if  you  were  walking  through  a  tomb  or  sub- 
way. 

Vou  hesitate  'before  enlering  a  room  (not 
that  you  are  not  convinced  thait  it  is  empty, 
ncr  because  you  believe  in  ghosts,  but  because 
it  seeniis  like  a  sort  of  sanctuary).  You  won- 
der who  slept  in  thiis  room  and  what  the  story 
of  his  or  her  life  had  been. 

Wiih  a  poumling  heart  you  push  o[)en  the 
door  and  enter.     You  tip-toe  across  to  wiiere 
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lilip  sunliglit  is  vamh^  endeavouring  to  peep  be 
hveen  the  elats  of  tlie  shutter.  Everything 
in  the  room,  seems  black  and  grotesque  and  a 
mus^ty  odor  pervades  the  room.  You  decide 
to  open  tlie  Avindow,  but  stop  short  when  the 
floor  beginr.  to  groan  and  quake  beneath  your 
tootsteps.  Yon  finally  reach  the  window,  witli 
your  teeth  cliattering,  your  heart  fluttering 
and  your  knees  knocking.  With  a  shaking 
hand  .you  grasp  the  dark  green  shade — when 
crash! — it  falls.  Tlie  long-unused  and  rusted 
spring  has  snapped,  and  you  find  yourself  on 
tlip  floor  rather  stunned,  Avrapped  in  the  dusty 
sliade,  and  imagining  that  a  cyclone  or  tornado 
has  hit  the  house.  With  a  deep  sigh  of  joy  and 
relief  you  discover  that  it  is  only  the  shade 
wliich  has  fallen.  Again  the  empty  sdlence 
r.Mgns.  After  many  furtive  glances  about  the 
room  to  make  sure  that  you  alone  were  respon- 
sible for  the  )ioise,  you  disentangle  yourself 
from  the  shade  and  pick  yourself  up.  You  at- 
tempt to  open  the  window.  After  jTiur  strength 
is  about  exhausted  it  yields  to  your  persiuasion 
and  flies  upward,  stopping  short  wihen  reaching 
the  top  and  showering  upon  you  a  cloud  of 
grey  dust. 

The  fresh  air  gives  you  courage  amd  re- 
awakens  youi-  curiosity.  Your  first  desire  is 
to  explore  this  very  room.  It  is  large  and 
square.  There  appears  to  be  enough  furniture 
in  it  to  furnish  a  modern  apartment.  At  one 
en4  is  a  four-po'sted  mahogany  bed  and  a  lew 
feet  away  is  a  door  which  invites  further  in- 
vest igati  on.  Thither  you  make  your  way, 
stumibling  over  all  sorts  of  furniture,  and  arrive 
Avith  your  spirit  slackening  and  your  head 
achiing.  You  turn  the  knob  and  pull,  but  the 
door  sticks  Then  anger  and  impatience  take 
liold  and  with  a  violent  tug  the  door  s-wings 
back,  but  you  go  still  further  and  bumj)  your 
head  against  a  dresser.  You  have  opened  fhe 
door,  but   with  the  result   that  you  luive  the 


knob  in  your  hand  and  a  lumip  on  your  head. 
The  door  leads  to  notliing  more  than  a  big,  old- 
I'lM'noneLl  closet.  You  are  disappoinited,  but 
]iaving  proceeded  so  far,  you  may  as  well  finish 
l!ie  explorations  and  unveil  the  contents  of  the 
)ioxr«  in  the  corner.  Just  as  you  are  removing 
the  lid  of  the  first  box,  your  system  reeeives 
another  jolt  and  you  lurch  for^vard  till  you  hit 
the  wall.  Tlie  old  house  rocks  on  its  founda- 
tions ;  every  wiiidoAV  rattles  and  every  board 
groans,  then  something  goes  tumbling  down- 
stairs witli  criisbes  not  surpassed  by  thunder. 
Now  you  are  truly  frightened  and  exert  all  your 
mental  energy  towards  discovering  the  quick- 
est way  to  get  out.  You  remember  the  window 
and  make  for  it.  It  is  closied  and  you  cannot 
budge  it.  You  become  convinced  that  t!ier(» 
is  soniieone  else  in  the  house  and  that  you  'have 
been  locked  in. 

With  a  mad  desire  to  know  the  truth,  you 
tear  down  the  hall,  fall  down  the  stairs,  and 
find,  THUch  to  your  joy,  that  the  front  door 
iM  as  wide  open  as  when  you  entered.  The 
fresh  air  and  suriishine  are  ever  so  much  more 
inviting  than  the  room  upstairs  or  the  whole 
house,  so  you  step  out  very  gingerly  and  softly 
close  tho  door  behind  you. 

When  almost  out  of  sight  of  tlie  old  hou^e, 
you  turn  around  and  meditate  on  the  probable 
cause  of  that  last  bang.  Your  heart  is  now 
beating  normally  and  your  hands  and  teeth 
are  quiet,  so  you  consider  the  matter  carefully. 

The  most  plausible  solution  is  that  the  sash 
of  the  old  window  brake,  and  the  force  with 
which  it  fell  caused  the  Mdiole  house  to  vibrate 
and  unsettle  some  old  piece  of  furniture  Avliicii 
had  been  standing  on  edge.  Your  fear  appears 
ridieulou's  out  here  in  the  suiLslhine,  and  you 
decide  to  try  it  over  again  some  dvay. 


EDNA  DALTON. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC 


THROUGHOUT  all  ages,  music  has  had  a 
st range  hold  upon  the  mind  of  man.  His- 
tory is  full  of  stories  wthich  illustrate  its 
all  compelling  powers  during  modern  and  an- 
cient times,  some  of  which  seem  little  more 
than  legends. 

Music  wna  worshipped  by  the  ancients  as 
a  god,  under  the  name  of  Apollo;  and  in  the 
history  of  Gre'ece,,  -with  its  facts  and  fables  so 
strangely  intOirwoven,  we  hear  of  mu«cians 
possessing  wonderful  sikill ;  of  Orpheus,  who 
charmed  the  beasts  and  \Vho  touched  even  the 
cold  ear  of  Death ;  of  the  Sirens  whose  songs 
held  men  spellbound  with  their  beauty. 

The  half -mad,  and  w^holly  wicked  Emperor 
Nero,  ordered  the  burning  of  Rome  to  furnish 
him  with  an  inspiration  whioh  sihould  sitir  his 
musical  powem.  The  piece  composed  on  this 
occasion  was  not  lianded  down  to  future  ages, 
but  certainly  Nero  took  an  extraordinary  means 
for  obtaining  an  inspiraition. 

At  a  later  period  Philip  V.  of  Spain  was 
seized  w^ith  a  strange  form  of  insanity.  He 
imagined  himself  dead  and  insisted  upon  be- 
ing laid  out  in  state  on  a  bier  in  a  darkened 
room  surrounded  by  tapem  and  black  hangings 
and  would  occasioinally  call  out  in  a  loud  voice 
that  he  wished  to  be  buried  immediately.  Na- 
turally the  Spanii^h  C-ourt  was  in  a  sad  staite, 
for  it  was  hard  to  disobey  the  commands  of  a 
king,  and  out  of  the  question  to  bury  His 
Sacred  Majesty  alive.  Learned  and  brilliant 
physicians  tried  their  skill  upon  him  in  vain: 
the  king  still  declared  to  his  horrornstricken 
courtiers  that  he  was  dead  and  must  be  buried 
immediately.  Finally  his  disitracted  queen 
heard  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  known 
in  legend  as  the  Rose  of  the  Alhambra,  who 
played  with  almost  supernatural  siweetness  on 
a  silver  flute.  She  was  brought  from  her  quiet 
home  to  the  Si^ainish  Court,  and  into  the  straiige 
death  cliaimber  of  the  mad  king.  Slowly,  "but 
surely,  the  music  had  its  effect.  As  the  sweet 
sounds  penetrated  the  situpor  of  the  half-sense- 
less monarch,  he  raised  his  head  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  figure  of  the  young  girl  playing 
her  silver  flute,  and,  as  the  music  progressed, 


to  the  great  joy  of  the  queen  and  courtiers,  he 
rose  from  his  coffin,  called  for  his  sword,  and 
was  a  cured  man. 

But  though  "music  hath  charms  to  soothe 
the  savage  beast,"  there  is  at  least  one  vivid 
incident  which  argues  that  it  possesses  an  op 
posite  power. 

During  tihe  T'rench  Revolution  the  Commit- 
tee at  Paris  sent  to  Marseilles  for  "tAvo  hun- 
dred men  who  knew  how  to  die,"  to  help  in 
the  battles  of  the  Republic.  Paris  was  wild 
Avith  excitement  when  the  troops  arrived,  and, 
in  a  mood  of  frenzied  patriotism,  Rouget  de 
Lisle  wrote  the  stirring  war-song,  which  in 
honour  of  the  soldiei's  of  Marseilles  was  known 
as  the  "Marseillaise."  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  realize  the  effects  of  this  song  on  the  excit- 
able French.  Their  new-found  liberty  bad 
changed  them  into  fanatics,  and  the  w'Ad  words 
and  martial  music  of  the  Marseillaise  fanned 
their  passions  into  a  state  bordering  on  mad- 
ness. Tlie  prisons  where  the  Royalists  and 
4.ristocraits  had  been  flung  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  were  burst  open,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  horrible  "iSept ember  Massacres," 
and  the  world  stood  aglvast  at  the  results  of  a 
!5ong.  Well  might  Marie  Antionette  call  it 
the  "war-cry  of  the  mob!" 

Napoleon  used  this  song  with  great  success 
to  rouse  the  war-like  qualities  of  the  French. 
It  was  heard  again  in  the  Great  War,  and 
never,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of  defeat  did 
iit  lose  its  potency.  Surely  no  other  song  has 
been  so  strangely  and  wonderfully  interwoven 
with  history. 

And  so  we  find  music  exercising  its  sway  in 
every  age  and  every  clime,  from  the  sprightly 
folk  dances  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  tJie 
Avierd.  fantastic  music  of  the  Orient ;  from  the 
school-boy  playing  his  mouth-orgian,  to  the 
great  Caruso  AVith  the  world  at  his  feet;  h-om 
the  ballads  of  England  to  the  brilliant  music 
of  the  German,  and  the  emotional  music  of  the 
Slav.  It  might  be  said  Avith  truth,  "It  is  music 
that  makes  the  Avhole  Avorld  kin." 


Loretto,  Guelph. 
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ST.    JOAN    OF    ARC 


THERE  is  no  book  wliieh  appeals  to  so  wide 
and  varied  a  eirele  of  readers  as  that 
whrcli  records  the  life  and  adventures  of 
the  wonderful  Maid  of  Orleans,  or,  as  she  call- 
ed 'herself,  "La  Pueelle.'*  For  many  years  sihe 
has  been  kno^^oi  and  loved,  but  during  the  re- 
oent  war  a  speeial  devotion  Avas  paid  to  her, 
and  her  fame  spread  more  widely  among  all 
elasses  of  people.  It  was  Pius  X.  of  saintly 
memory  who  first  elevated  the  Maid  among 
tlie  Blessed,  and  she  was  canonized  on  May 
13.  1920,  by  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Benedict 
XV. 

Let  us  go  to  the  little  vintage  of  Doimreray, 
where  our  new  saint  was  born,  and  w«ate(h  her  at 
])lay  with  the  children  of  the  village.  If  she 
is  not.  with  them,  we  shall  very  likely  find  her 
tending  her  father's  siheep  on  the  hill-side  near 
heir  home.  See  how  she  calls  eaeh  by  name,  aiid 
how  they  come  to  her  as  if  they  understand 
her  gentle  words  to  tliem. 

Now  she  is  saying  her  beads,  and  as  we 
look  Hit  her  pure,  sweet  face  we  are  ait  once 
struck  by  the  piety  and  love  that  beam  from 
it,  wliile  the  Ave  Marias  come  from  her  lips. 
It  is  on  this  very  hill,  under  that  wide-spread- 
ing tree,  that  her  "Visions"  appear  to  her, 
and  St.  Catherine,  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mar- 
garet speak  to  her.  They  tell  her  that  she  is 
to  go  and  save  her  country  from  the  English, 
into  whose  hands  it  is  fast  slipping. 

No  doubt  at  first  it  seems  imipossible  that 
she  should  be  entrusted  with  such  a  mission, 
but  as  the  visions  come  again  and  again,  she 
begins  to  understand  more  clearly  the  designs 
of  God  in  her  regard.  She  tells  no  one,  but  as 
the  time  draws  near  for  her  departure,  she 
applies  for  her  parents'  <ronsent,  and  when,  af- 
ter many  refusals,  ahe  has  obtained  it,  she 
loses  no  time  in  starting  upon  her  mission. 

Beaudricourt,  the  commander  of  the  mili- 
tary fort,  sends  her  home  again,  and  will  not 
listen  to  her.  But  in  the  end  he  gives  his  consent 


that  slie  should  be  sent  to  the  King,  who  was 
then  in  a  kind  of  exile. 

Beautiful  stories  are  told  of  that  .iourney  to 
the  yet  uncrowned  king,  Charles  VII.  Once 
she  met  a  man  on  the  road  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before.  She  hailed  him,  and  pleaded  with 
him  to  repent  of  his  many  sins,  telling  him 
that  he  was  soon  to  die.  That  same  day  he  was 
dro'\\'Tied.  This  and  many  other  stories  show 
us  that  Joan  was  inspired  by  God  in  many 
things. 

Let  us  watch  her  as  she  is  conducted  into 
the  Dauphin's  apartments.  She  is  wearing  a 
complete  suit  o>f  armour,  as  her  "Voices"  told 
her  to  do,  and  her  beautiful,  fair  hair  is  cut 
short.  She  is  not  abashed  by  all  the  splendour 
by  which  srhe  is  surrounded,  but  waits  with 
bent  head,  the  arrival  of  the  Dauphin  into  the 
room.  There  is  notliing  in  his  dress  to  distin- 
gu'.  '.h  him  from  his  knights,  and  Joan  has  never 
seen  him  before,  yet  she  advances  at  once  and 
pays  her  homage  to  her  King,  for  whom  she  is 
going  to  do  so  much.  In  her  private  interview 
with  him  siie  tells  him  a  secret  which  no  one 
knows  but  God  and  himself.  After  this  sihe 
explains  her  mission ;  but  though  the  King  is 
impressed  with  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  Voices  by  which  s'he  is  led,  he  delays  his 
consent,  and  poor  Joan  has  somiething  more  to 
bear.  Finally,  however,  she  is  placed  in  com- 
mand of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  is  allowed 
to  depart. 

All  this  time  of  tedious  delay,  Joan  has  been 
fervent  in  prayer  and  the  disciiarge  of  her  re- 
ligious duties.  We  are  told  that  she  spent 
most  of  tiiis  time  either  in  prayer  or  in  minis- 
tering to  the  poor  and  needy  around  her.  These 
people  love  her,  and  during  her  imprisonment 
they  are  the  ones  who  believe  in  her  innocence, 
and  who  pray  for  her  deliverance  from  the 
hands  of  her  enemies. 

As  soon  as  her  soldiers  see  her  they  seem 
to  be  inspired;  but  who  would  not  be  inspired 
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at  the  siig'ht  of  1'liis  tender  imaiden,  clad  in  glit- 
tering arnioui ,  carrying  a  \\'*hi;te  flag,  and  eoin- 
Jiiandin^g  tliesr  iimmense  foirces  with  sucli  won- 
derful skill  ? 

Tlie  Englis'li  had  been  gaining  new  ground 
every  day,  and  at  a  terrible  price  to  the  French. 
But  now  the  soldiers  feel  that  this  brave  maid 
will  bring  tlierii  victory.  If  Orleans  is  captured, 
all  hope  for  the  French  is  gone.  But  Joan,  by 
many  skilful  movememts  saves  the  city.  She 
is  wounded  Iverself,  but  never  gives  way  to  th<^ 
sHift'orine,'  slve  endures. 

See  her,  a>s  she  directs  first  this  regiment 
and  til  en  tbat  one,  always  holding  aloft  her 
white  banner,  with  the  names  "Jesus,  Maria'' 
upon  it.  She  musit  often  have  been  very  tired 
a)id  weary,  but  she  never  consiults  or  gives  in 
to  her  personal  feelings. 

Through  tlie  Holy  Maid's  persevering  en- 
deavours the  King  has  been  crowned  at  the 
magnificent  Cathedral  of  Rouen,  with  great 
cerem'vny,  and  Joan  is  present  at  the  coronation, 
after  which  she  pleadw  to  be  allowed  to  return 
to  her  dear  parents  and  friends,  but  this  is  not 
granted  her.  She  again  leads  an  army  against 
the  er.eimies  of  her  country.  This  time,  how- 
ever, she  is  captured  and  sold  to  the  English, 
by  one  of  her  own  countrymen.  The  English, 
not  being  able  U>  understand  the  sonrce  of  her 
wcniderful  ])ower,  believe  her  a  witcli. 

Poor  Joan!  When  we  again  see  her  it  is 
at  he  I-  trial.  The  quesntioms  asked  ber  are  so 
tedious  and  so  confusing  that  even  her  judges 
are  puzzled  by  them.  But  wben  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  Joian,  that  fearlesis  girl  amsiwers  them 
with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  hoinesty.  In 
any  but  a  thoroughly  corrupt  court,  sihe  would 
be  acquitted  at  once.  We  wondea-  why  the 
King  and  the  people  of  France  do  not  come  to 
her  aid  in  this  awful  trial,  but  no,  the  pleasure- 
loving  and  co-vA'.ardly  King  has  forgotten  her 
and  all  she  had  done  and  suflFered  for  her  coun- 
trv. 


At  liast  the  heroic  Maid  i;s  condeimned  to 
death.  Her  only  wish  is  thiat  she  miight  at 
least  I'eceive  her  Lord  in  Holy  Comimunion. 
before  silne  leaves  this  world.  Think  of  the 
Mweetnesis  of  the  union  betweein  G'Oid  and  this 
valiant  soldier  of  Plis  who  has  fulfilled  her 
Master's  w\\\  so  faithfully  all  these  long 
months ! 

The  fatal  morning  arrives  and  our  Saint  is 
led  to  the  stake  to  be  burned.  Admire  her 
constiancy  and  rememlber  that  she  is  still  very 
humar.,  and  so  young!  No  supernatural  ai'd 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  make  her  fearless 
in  face  of  tliis  awful  death.  She  sihrinks  back 
with  fright,  and  like  a  child,  pleads  against 
the  torture  that  awaits  her.  But  at  tilie  en<l 
she  becomies  calm  again  and  stepe  bravely  for- 
ward to  ber  doom.  She  begs  for  a  crucifix  upon 
which  to  fix  her  gaze,  and  pri^'ssing  it  to  her 
heart,  she  implores  tbe  prayers  of  the  people, 
and  forgives  her  enemies;  but  M  the  saiuc 
time  she  defeats  tire  last  schemes  of  ber  ene- 
mies by  proclaiming  aloud  her  innocence. 

The  flames  begin  to  crcei)  up  around  her. 
and  are  not  long  in  seizing  that  heroic  figure 
and  devouring  all  that  is  mortal  abor.t  her. 
Tier  spirit  leaves  this  world  to  seek  another 
where  a  bright  crown  awaits  her.  The  last 
word  upon  her  lips  is  the  name  of  "Je;sas."' 

"Upon  thy  brow,  0  dear  and  (launtlc^s  Maid. 
There  rests,  at  last,  Ihe  Coronal  of  Gloi-y. 
Thy  Mother "s  sacred  Seal,  so  long  delayed. 
Has    closed    the    volumie   of   thy    Avondrous 
story. 
To-day,  the  children  ofi'er  at  thy  feet 

A  simple  flower — love-planted     ami     love 
given, 
0   thou,   than    whom    was   never   child    iiinre 
sweet, 
St.  Joan  of  Arc-  -remember  us  in  Heaven  I"" 
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Sl}^  Holy  Hnua^ 


If  you  can  ))ri]ig  yourself  to  leave 

AiK'oua  by  the  sea, 
Theu  go  upon  a  fete  day 

Tlie  Holy  Ilousie  to  see. 

Be  sure  to  ta'ke  tlie  white  hi<>:lu"oaJ 

As  'twere  a  friendly  liand, 
Twill  lead  you  with  a  kindly  grace 

Through  that  nnyst  lovely  land. 

There  will  be  pilgi-iins  going 

V\>  with  you  all  the  way. 
Some  gentle  folk  and  i)ea'sants. 

(rrave  priests  and  lovers  gay. 

You'll  see  the  little  cliildren 

And  hc'ar  tbeir  calls  of  glee, 
As  tlvey  danee  up  from  Ancona, 

Ancona  by  the  sea. 

They'll  be  veiled  and  crowned  Avith  Howers 

Like  inay-tre^es  in  a  mist. 
And  the  sweetaietss  of  their  faces 

Your  heart  can  not  resist. 

Whit(>  rings  of  bread  they'll  carry 

To  be  from  hunger  free, 
l-'or  its  far  fi'om   Aiu-ona, 

AncO'na  by  the  se^i. 

That  little  house  was  never  built 
Tn  Ibe  garden  wliere  itstaiuls, 

Nor  was  it  brought  from  Palestine 
By  any  human  hands. 


The  h.'dy  a  p.  gels  carried  it 

At  night  time  on  their  wings. 

And  now  it's  full  ais  it  can  hold 
Of  many  i)recious  things. 

It  wa!^  Our  Lord's  first  tem.ple 

Where  He  was  worshipped  fiee. 
Mai'y  the  fii'sil   adorer. 

Her  God  upon  her  knee. 

When  they  lived  in  old  Nazareth 

Down  there  in  Galilee — • 
Vtw.  far  from  Ancona 

['|V)r.  he;'  a'/.ui-e  sea. 

So  enter  now  all  chastely 

And  I'cverently  see, 
Pi-ay  fii'st  lor  your  immortal  soul 

But  also  pray  for  me. 

Observe  the  holy  quiet 

Of  tiu'  dim  and  sacred  place. 
And  wlten  yon  leave,  may  God  bostow 

Upon  us  all  HiiM  (Jrace. 

P>ut  1  wish   I  might  go  with  you. 

Whoever  you  ma>'  be, 
When  you  jouriu\v  to  Ancoinu 

Ancona  by  the  sea. 

El  IZAFRTH   HARNETT  ESLER. 
(Catliolic  World). 
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ALTAR  AND  STATUE  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  LORETTO, 

ITALY 


On  the  twenty-sixth  of  Februairy  of  this, 
year  the  celebrated  altar  and  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  world-famous  basilica 
at  Loretto,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  caused  by  a 
short  eireuit.  The  damage  isj  estimated  at 
122,000.000  lire.  The  shrine  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  Christendom  and  has  drawn  mil- 
lions of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  Loretto,  a  little  town  near  Ancona,  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  The  Statue  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, blackened  with  age,  stood  above  the  altar, 
which  is  located  at  one  end  of  the  tiny  cottage, 
which  for  many  centuriies,  has  been  reverenced 
i\r,  having  ])een  brought  by  angel  hiands  from 
Nazareth.  According  to  the  imscription  on  the 
eastern  facade  of  the  basilica  built  around  the 
cottage,  it  wns  in  this  house  that  "t?he  Most 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  was  born:  here 
t.liat  she  was  saluted  by  the  Angel ;  here  that 
the  Eternal  Word  of  God  wais  made  Flesh." 
More  than  forty-seven  Popes,  including  Leo 
XIIl.,  have  in  various  ways  rendered  honour  to 
tlie  shrine. 

Although  many  Catholic  authorities,  not- 
ably Canon  Chevalier,  in  his  much  discussed 
work  of  "Notre  Dame  de  Loretto,"  have  raised 
objections  against  the  assertion  that  the  cottage 
is  the  true  house  of  Nazareth  and  that  it  was 
miraculously  transilated,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Loretto  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  miracul- 
ous cures.     Even  the  sceptical  Montaigne   in 


1582  profesttod  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  these. 

The  altar  reported  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  lire,  is  tlie  Mork  of  several  medieval  artists. 
The  statue  Avas  carved  of  wood.  It  was  removed 
by  Napoleon  to  France  in  1797,  but  was  return- 
ed in  1803. 

According  to  reports  received  hei^e,  the 
shrine,  which  Avais  decorated  with  arabesques 
in  gilded  'brass,  and  the  priceless  statue  of  the 
Blc?sed  Viigin,  Avliich  was  carved  of  wood, 
were  redncjed  to  ashes.  Not  a  trace  of  the  pre- 
cious cedar  of  M'hich  the  statue  was  carved  re- 
maims. 

Other  artistic  treasures  destroyed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  altar,  included  a  secred  dish  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Holy  Family. 
M'hich  was  lined  with  gold,  worked  by  Benven- 
iito  Cellini,  and  busts  representing  St.  Anne  and 
St.  Joseph.  The  silver  bells  on  either  side  of 
the  sttitue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  vo- 
tive lam'ps  of  gold  and  silver  were  completely 
melted. 

The  fire  is  believed  to  have  started  in  a 
wardrobe  containing  two  dishes  said  to  have 
been  used  once  by  the  Holy  Family. 

Pope  Benedict,  on  receipt  of  the  neAvs  of 
the  fire,  instructed  C^ardinal  Gasparri,  Papal 
Secretary  of  State,  to  send  a  telegram  of  con- 
dolence to  Monsignor  Andreoli  and  to  assure 
him  that  everything  possi])le  would  be  done 
to  restore  the  shrine. 
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TALK  ON  CATHOLIC  AESTHETICS 


y 


By  p.  Raphael  O.S.B. 


The  highest  meajiing  of  art  is  the  manifes' 
tation  of  "beauty."  But  what  is  "beauty?'' 
What  is  itrs  essence  and  form?  How  can  we 
recognize  it? 

Consider  the  following  definiltions  of  tihe 
"Beautiful"  and  you  will  sympaitihize  with  the 
writer  in  his  endea\'our  to  disentangle  this 
Gordian  knot  of  complex  aestheti,c  opinions : 
?*The  beautiful  is  the  splendour  of  the  true." — 
*lato.  "The  beautiful  has  order  for  its  foun- 
dation, and  uniitj-  for  its  esisenoe." — Pere  Andre. 
"Unity  and  simplicity  are  the  two  real  sources 
of  beauty." — Winckelmann.  "The  beautiful 
is  a  visible  perfection,  an  imperfect  image  of 
supreme  perfection. ' ' — Mengs.  ' '  The  beautiful 
is  a  single  and  unique  ray  of  heavenly  bright- 
ness, but  in  passing  through  the  prism  of  im- 
agination it  is  decomposed  into  a  thousand 
tints." — Tieck.  "The  essence  of  the  beautiful 
is  unity  in  variety." — Mendlessohn.  "Beauty 
ia  the  expansion  of  'being,  in  light,  harmony, 
grandeur  and  goodness." — Lacordaire.  "Beau- 
tiful is  what  is  pleasing  to  look  upon." — ^St. 
Thomas,  "Beauty  consists  of  a  certain  com- 
position of  colour  and  figure,  causing  deDight 
in  the  beholder." — Locke. 

"Beauty  is  produced  by  a  multiplicity  of 
symmetrical  parts  uniting  in  a  cons/istent 
whole." — Wordsworth.  "The  whole  definition 
in  the  Roman  school  wats  'multitude  in  unity'; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  sueh  is  the  principle 
of  beauty." — 'Coleridge.  "Beauty  is  the  powder 
which  objects  have  of  pleasing  the  beholder." 
— Ooppens,  S.J.  "Beauty  is  a  characteristic 
of  any  complex  form  of  varied  elements,  pro- 
ducing apprehensible  unity  (i.e.,  hamnony  or 
likeness)  of  effects  upon  the  emotive  sources 
of  the  imagination  in  the  mind,  or  upon  the 
one  and  the  other." — Raymond. 

After  reflecting  upon  these  several  defini- 
tions of  the  beautiful,  the  reader  may  feel  very 
much  like  the  poor  heathen  who,  having  lis- 


teincd  to  thf^  rival  claims  of  contending  mission- 
aries, became  so  confused  that  he  conceived 
lihe  idea  that  "Confusion"  was  the  God  com- 
mon to  them  all.  As  the  heathen  craves  for 
truth,  so  does  he  seek  for  clear  information  on 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  beautiful. 
What  is  truth  ?  What  is  beautiful  ?  The  ans- 
^ver  to  both  these  profound  and  mysterious 
questions  may  be  best  given  in  the  light  of 
Christian  faith,  as  the  following  coi^siderations 
will  show. 

Like  tlip  sun.  Christian  faith  illuminates 
the  whole  world;  it  reveals  to  man  the  sublime 
mj^steries  of  God  and  discloses  the  true  rela- 
tion between  creatures  and  Creator.  Aided 
by  this  light,  Ave  understand  more  readily  the 
nature,  form  and  purpose  of  ail  created  things. 
Truth,  goodness  and  'beanty  are  elementary  in 
all  things.  When  God  created  the  world.  He 
contemplated  His  work  and  found  it  good. 
Creation  vvas  good  because  it  was  beautiful 
and  maniifested  truth.  Goodness,  therefore,  is 
the  true  aim  of  art, — truth  its  principle  and 
beauty  its  form.  These  three  things  are  dis- 
tinct but  inseparable,  and  the  Creator  has 
stamped  thom  on  every  creature  as  the  signa- 
ture of  His  adorable  Trinity. 

Truth  is  the  principle  of  art,  beauty  its 
form,  and  goodness  its  aim  and  purpose.  "It 
is  well  to  impress  on  our  minds  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  "Truth,"  "beauty,"  and  "good- 
ness. ' ' 

We  call  a  thing  true,  if  it  repreisentis  what 
it  is,  and  we  term  what  its  not  as  it  is  repre- 
sented, false  or  deceptive.  For  example,  see- 
ing an  altar  constructed  of  Carrara  marble,  I 
conclude  it  is  a  true  Cari'ara  marble  altar ;  how- 
ever, if  that  altar  be  made  of  Rigalico  (imita- 
tion marble),  it  exemplifies  a  lie,  and  is  con- 
trary to  t)-uth,  the  principle  of  art.  The  ob- 
ject of  all  real  art,  as  of  all  sciences,  is  to  bring 
out  truth.     Deception  is  always  iiraimoral  and 
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to  ibe  excluded  fi-oni  all  brandies  of  art.  It  is 
to  be  reg-retted  tbat  such  deception  is  tolerated 
even  in  the  temple  of  truth.  How  trutli.  tlio 
principle  of  art,  is  wont  to  be  vi'olated,  will 
])e  treated  more  fully  in  future  installmeints. 
Tliis  is  not  done  in  a  spirit  of  fauit-iindiiier,  but 
with  a  sincere  desire  of  correcting  abuses.  Pro- 
gress in  art  consists,  after  all,  in  dis'coveiring 
and  correcting  what  is  false. 

Natui-al  beauty  takes  into  consiideration  pliy- 
.slcal  and  in'tellectual  perfectioms  and  is  pleas- 
ing when  ]>erceived  and  approved  by  the  iu- 
telleet.  Mora,l  beauty  f goodness)  shows  per- 
fect'harmony  in  aims  and  purpoise  between  crea- 
ture and  Creator.  The  union  o^f  natural  and 
moral  beauty  consitituteis  the  pierfect  beauty 
wliicih  completely  satisfies  the  soul. 

"Moi'al  beauty  is  the  foundation  of  all  true 
beauty.  The  aim  of  ai-t  is  to  express  moral  by 
meiams  of  physical  beauty.  The  latter  i«  tine 
mere  symjbol  of  the  former.  In  nature,  this 
symbol  rs  often  obscure,  and  in  clearing  it,  are 
attained  eil'ects  which  nature  does  not  always 
prodiMje.  Naiture  may  please  more,  for  she 
possesses  in  an  incomiparable  degree,  what 
forms  the  greatest  charm  of  thie  irna'g'ination 
ajid  eye — life.  Art  is  more  toucliing,  because, 
in  expresising  moral  beauty  espeicially,  it  ad- 
dresses itseiLf  more  directly  to  the  source  of 
the  deep  emotions." 

"Form  cannot  be  form  alone;  it  must  be 
the  form  of  something.  Physiical  beauty,  then, 
is  the  sign  of  an  interior  beauty,  whieh  is 
spiritual  and  moral  beauty,  and  therein  the 
ground  i)rinciple  and  unity  of  beauty  exists.'' — 
(Jouslu. 

•'The  influence  for  good  that  Christian  Art 
exercises  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
can  never  be  over-estimated.  It  has  been  one 
')f  the  most  noble  and  potent  factors  in  the 
advancement  of  religion  and  true  civilization 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is  even  conceded  by 
some,  that  Christian  Art  as  perfected  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  portrayed  in  the  immortal 
Gothic  Cathedrals  of  Europe,  was  quite  as  in- 
strumenial  in  training  men  and  women  in  the 
Faith  an  any  s'erinon  preached  within  their  sa- 


cred walls.  Men  are  greatly  influenced  foi' 
good  or  evil  aiccording  to  the  nature  of  tlveir 
surroundings.  If  elevating  and  correct  art 
S'urroundr,  theim  in  the  church,  they  will  na- 
turally be  elevated  by  it — ^and  tJie  opposite  also 
is  true.  Besides,  the  influence  of  true  Caitholic 
Art  helps  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church 
by  drawing  to  her  bosom,  souls  hungry  for 
spiritual  beauty.  Many  distinguished  non-i('a- 
tholi'C  artists  and  architects  have  l)een  coji- 
verted  to  the  Faith,  simply  by  the  study  and 
love  of  true  art,  such  as  the  Churcli  vreated 
in  more  propitious  times.  You  perhaps  are 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  unibeliever  who, 
upon  entering  thiC  wonderful  and  in'spiring  Ca- 
thedral of  Seville,  was  involuntarily  hushed 
inito  silence  and  forced  to  his  knees  by  tiie  re- 
liigious  atmosphere  of  this  iimpressive  temple.  I 
am  also  convinced  that  bad.  modern  'Catholic 
art  has  closed  the  door  of  enquiry  to  many. 
wiho  might  otherwise  have  been  attniacted  to  the 
Church.  We  readily  admit  the  difificulty  of 
bringing  the  intellectual,  sincere  non- Catholic 
— especially  if  he  love  beauty — undteir  correct 
Catholic  influences:  yet,  strange  to  say,  one  of 
the  means  of  attracting  him  has  been  sadl>' 
neglected." — -T.  T.  Comes. 


An  ©9l)tl|  ^arram^nt 

The  outward  sign,  tlie  inward  grace, 
0  Suffering!    liast  thou; — • 

And  He,  from  Whom  the  Seven  came, 
Wore  thee  upon  His  bro\\. 

Having  all  this,  why  doe..  He  then 

The  rest  to  thee  deny^' — • 
''  'Lest  ye  should  be  as  gods,'  mayhap. 
And  storm  the  Heavens  thereby." 


rosp:  underwood. 
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WHEN   THE  EAST  WIND   BLOWS 


THE  East  Wind  sometimes  pays  us  a  visit 
at  Iioret1:o,  Niagara.  Tlie  weloome  ho 
g-ets  is  not  one  that  would  naturally 
tempt  hiin  to  return.  Usually  he  is  not  con- 
tent to  force  his  prevsen-ce  upon  us,  but  brings 
along  other  members  of  his  family,  such  aw 
Rain,  Sleet  and  Spray. 

The  calendar  tellis  u«  it  i«  April,  that  most 
charming  month  of  the  year,  but  we  wake  up 
in  the  moi-ning  and  are  greeted  by  a  cootinual 
patter  on  the  wiudow-pameisi,  and  hear  the 
Avind.  moaning  through  the  pine  trees  on  t'he 
grounds.  Wo  jump  up,  close  to  thie  window, 
and  the  sight  which  greets  us  makes  us  won- 
der if  we  are  sitill  dreaming,  or  if  we  are  in  the 
Ice  King's  Palace.  Everything  is  covered  with 
ice;  each  blade  of  gi^ass  is  a  miniature  icicle, 
and  over  it  all  hangs  a  dull,  grey  haze. 

The  tiny  buds  had  responded  so  generously 
to  the  first,  warm  rays  of  the  April  sun,  and  all 
Nature  had  donned  its  Spring  attire  of  deli- 
cate green,  when  suddienly  as  if  througli  m'alice, 
the  cruel  wind  brought  a  hurricane  of  ice  and 
snoAV  to  orush  eaich  welcome  leaf  and  cause  it 
to  droop  and  blacken  upon  its  stem. 

To-day  the  sun  seems  to  have  forgotten  to 
shine.  Everything  is  dark  and  gloomy,  and 
above  all '  we  hear  the  incessant  pelting  of 
fro/en  spray  upon  the  window  panes.  Even 
tlie  girls  look  dull,  although  it  is  Saturday. 
The  East  Wind  isn't  sati>sified  with  the  coating 
')f  ice  he  left  on  the  front  of  the  Convent.,  but 
has  forced  his  cold,  lonely  spirit  right  in  to 
our  midst.  We  see  a  small  group  of  girls  read- 
ing in  one  corner,  another  small  group,  with 
long  faces,  talking  of  the  proibability  of  a  trip 
to  Fischer's,  which  they  mtM  have  to  forego, 
and  all  because  the  East  Wind  chooses  to  blow. 

Maybe  the  patter  on  the  pane  stops  for  a 
moment,  and  the  sun  makes  a  brave  attempt  to 
shine.  Then  we  have  a  veritable  fairy-land  pic- 
ture, M'hich  sluvuld  console  us  for  any  loss.  The 
ice   sparkles   like    diamonds,    and   the    faintest 


hint  of  a  rainbow  appears  just  above  the  Falls, 
lint  it  lasts  only  a  moment,  then  disappears 
hch.ind  a  cl(>ud,  and  presently  we  liear  a  gentle 
P'ltlcr,   jiatter  on   tlie  glass  again. 

It  is  litlle  wonder  that  we  sink  back  into 
our  f(»rii!er  g'ooDiy  attitude,  as  the  East  Wind 
re.uiuies  its  moaning;  the  tall  pines  sway  back 
and  forth  as  if  in  a  frenzy,  and  the  ice-covered 
branches  snap  and  crackle.  We  do  not  believe 
in  H''eathei-  Deities,  but  if  we  did,  we  should  all 
l>ray  the  God  of  the  East  Wind  to  choose  some 
othrr  spot  foi-  his  next  visit. 


DONNA   STANLEY. 


Lorctto,  Niagara  Falls. 


Somewhere  there  lies,    'neath  sunset  skies, 

A  garden  most  wondrous  fair. 

Whose  colours  blend  with  a  rainbow's  end. 

The  end  is — I  know  not  where ! 

Hidden,   'tis  laid  in  a  valley's  shade, 

Its    blossoms    unseen,    unknown. 

And  its  breezes  blow,  and  its  waters  flow 

For  God   alone — for   God   alone ! 

There's  a  heart  that  keeps  in  its  mystic  deeps, 

A  heavenly  melody, 

It  is  still  untold,  on  its  harp  of  gold 

As  it  fades  into  ecstasy; 

There's  a  tender  flower,  in  a  fragi'ant  bower 

'Tis  watered  witli  sympathy, 

Ah,  Lord!  could  it  rest  on  my  yearning  breast. 

Yet  it  blooms  l)ut  for  Thee— for  Thee! 

ELSA  KASTNER. 
Loretto,  Brunswick. 
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Nature's  awakening,  that  miracle  wihieh  can 
never  become  less  miraculous  because  it  comes 
round  to  uis  ais  a  maitter  of  course,  suggests  the 
approach  of  holidays;  and  the  word  "holiday" 
awakes  in  turn,  a  host  of  nebulous  desires,  all 
more  or  less  connected  witli  the  idea  of  happi- 
ness. Extravagant  these  desires  always  are  in 
the  mind  of  youth,  and  visionary  in  all  hearts, 
as  a  rule.  We  are  so  apt  to  plan  for  but  half 
our  being  wlien  we  aim  at  happines'S;  that  half 
which  is  made  up  of  sensitive  appetites  only. 
We  give  the  other,  the  spiritual  half  (whicli 
will  be  the  whole,  some  day),  but  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  consideration.  Who  amomg  us  ever 
looks  for  happiness  directly  within  our  path 
of  duty?  The  Siheerest  folly,  in  most  minds, 
would  seem  to  lie  that  way.  It  requires  a  kind 
of  heroism  with  some  of  us,  to  resist  throwing 
hundrum  duty  up  altogether.  We  think  that 
a  mere  falble,  which  tells  us  that  along  that 
path  alone,  we  shall  capture  that  eilusive  thing 
for  Avhich  we  are  ready  to  make  so  many  sac- 
rifices, to  expend  so  much  energy.  How  can 
anyone,  we  ask,  take  that  in  serious  earnest? 

By  "Duty"  is  meant  here,  not  the  pursuit 
of  objects,  praiseworthy  in  themselves,  but  to 
which  we  are  attracted  through  a  desire  of  be- 
coming distinguished  among  our  fellow- beings, 
and  causing  them  to  look  up  to  us  as  to  an 
oracle;  but  to  the  quiet,  steady  performance 
of  the  acts  which  our  station  in  life  demands, 
whatever  that  station  may  be.  Ck)llege  or  Aca- 
demy training  which,  in  its  cultural  studies, 
ignores  or  fails  to  emphasize  the  claims 
of  home-life,  the  obvious  duty  of  influ- 
encing for   good   those  within  our   immediate 


circle,  is  only  too  sure  to  prove  disappointing, 

if  not  directly  opposed  to  personal  happiness. 

*     #     *     *     « 

In  a  paper  called  "What  Is  Worth  While," 
written  by  a  college-bred  woman  of  the  present 
day,  a  passage  occurs  which  is  much  to  our 
present  point.  "There  is  great  danger,"  she 
say»,  "and  a  grave  one  it  is,  that  is  apt,  at 
some  time  or  other,  to  confront  us  all, — the 
danger  of  substituting  some  intellectual  a,m'bi- 
tion  for  the  ordinaiy  huiman  atfections.  I  do 
niot  know  how  to  speak  strongly  enough  on  this 
subject,  and  yet  gently  enough.  It  is  on  my 
lieart  niglit  and  day,  as  I  consider  our  common 
proble)n.  Ambition  is,  in  many  w^ays,  the  mof»t 
deadly  foe  w^e  have, — 'the  mosit  deadly  foe  to 
our  character,  T  mean.  Little  by  little  that 
intellectual  ambition  will  draw  us  away,  if  we 
are  not  careful,  from  our  true  place  in  life, 
and  will  make  cold,  unloved,  and  unihelpful 
women  of  us,  instead  of  the  joyous,  affectionate, 
and  unselfish  women  we  might  have  been.  We 
need  not  try  to  annihilate  ambition,  but  let  us 
keep  it  Avithin  bo.unds;  let  uis  see  to  it  that  it 
holds  a  just  proportion  in  our  lives.  We  need 
not  let  our  talents  lie  idle,  nor  neglect  to  make 
tlie  most  of  them ;  there  is  a  place  and  a  grand 
work  for  them  all ;  but  let  us  keep  their  devel- 
opment forever  subordinate  to  simple  human 
duties,  usually  at  ho<me.  Very  few  lives  arc 
free, —  free  to  go  and  come,  travel,  read,  write, 
think,  paint,  sing,  at  will.  In  the  lives  of  most 
women  these  gifts  are  an  aside  in  life,  as  it 
were,  an  underbreath.  Most  of  us  are  besel 
with  loving  calls  of  toil,  care,  responsibility 
and  quiet  duties,  which  we  must  recognize, 
heed,  obey." 

*     #     #     *     # 

"We  must  love  our  mothers  more  than 
Greek  dialects.  If  the  instinct  of  a  daughter, 
sister,  wife  or  mother  dies  out  of  a  college- 
bred  woman,  even  in  the  course  of  an  other- 
wise most  brilliant  career,  tlie  world  will  for- 
get to  love  her;  it  will  scorn  her,  and  jusitly. 
If  she  doovs  not  make  her  surroundings  home- 
like, wherever  she  is,  whether  she  be  teacher, 
artist,  mu-sician,  doctor,  writer,  daughter  at 
home,  or  a  mother  in  her  household,  and  if  she 
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is  not  cheery  and  loving,  dainty  in  dreiss.  gentle 
in  manner,  and  beautiful  in  soul,  as  every  true 
AA^oman  ouglit  to  be,  the  M'orld  will  feel  that 
the  one  thing  needful  is  lacking, — vivid,  ten- 
der woinanlinep'^,  for  Avlrich  no  knowledge  of 
asymptotes  or  linguistics  can  ever  compensate.'' 

*      *;:■      «      *      * 

Sentiments  like  tlieise  could  come  only  from 
one  Avhose  culture  has  been  one  of  soul  as  well 
as  of  intellect,  and  how  hungry  the  world  is 
for  such  '  What  barren  wastes  Avould  bioissoni 
out  into  fruitful  gardens,  if  the  average  stu- 
dent would  take  thougiht  of  her  entire  develop- 
ment!  Her  ideas  of  happiness  would,  in  that 
ca;^,  undergo  a  vital  and  blessed  change.  The 
path  of  duty,  how  humble  or  irksome  soever, 
would  assumie  a  diignity,  a  hioliuess,  which 
would  lead  to  a  wealth  of  happiness  whose 
height  and  length  and  depth  are  undreaimed 
of  in  the  shallow  reckonings  of  youth. 


taism, ' '  which  has  taiken  such  a  power- 
ful hold  upon  mankind  to-day,  is  threatening 
the  sanity  of  the  world.  A  desire  whicli  many 
feel  of  communicating  with  the  dead,  of  learn- 
ing Avhere  they  are,  Avhat  kind  of  life  they  are 
living  and  if  they  continue  to  maintain  their 
human  relations  in  this  Avorld,  is  responsible 
for  this.  It  is  strange  that  a  curiosity,  inherent 
in  all  mankind,  one  whicli  has  lead  to  fruitful 
investigations  in  other  fields,  should  prove  so 
persistently  useless  or  foolish  in  this  insitamce. 
"Is  this,  then,  our  tree  oif  forbidden  fruit?" 
some  are  inclined  to  a.sk.  But  AA^ise  as  we  may 
deem  ourselA'^es  in  pursuing  the  tempting  clue 
to  a  knovAdedge  so  far  hidden  from  us,  there  is 
One  wiser  than  ourselves,  and  wiser  than  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  the  entire  Avorld,  be- 
yond all  standards  of  humian  measurements. 
This  one,  Holy  Motlier  Church,  Avarns  us  away 
from  this  particular  field  of  inquiry  because  of 
the  danger  Ave  should  inevitably  encounter 
there. 

God  has  shown  us  the  only  safe  and  sane 
AAray  of  establishing  contact  Avith  the  otheir 
AAorld — that  of  pi-ayer.  If  Ave  Avould  commune 
with  those  Avho  have  gone  before  us,  let  it  be 
through  the  Ooimmunion  of  Saints.     Our  own 


souls  may  reap  some  benefit  in  this  AA'ay,  the 
glory  of  God  may  be  advanced  and  the  inter- 
ests of  our  dear  ones  promoted.  A  writer  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  asserts  that  Spiriitism  Avill, 
in  time,  be  able  to  link  "ordinary  humanity 
Avith  the  DiA^ne  Hierarchy"  and  that  it  will 
do  this  by  means  of  certain  souls,  advanced 
leaders  of  our  race,  Masters  of  Wisdom  and 
KnoAAdedge."  "This  hias  a  familiar  sound," 
says  Agnes  Repplier,  in  "Saints  and  Spirits." 
"What  are  the  saints  but  advanced  leaders, 
Avise  AAath  the  Avisdom  of  imcorruption?  And 
what  is  their  mission  but  to  link  'ordinary  hu- 
manity '  Avith  God  ?  It  is  hard  for  anyone  out- 
side the  pale  of  Catholicism  to  appreciate  the 
SAA'eetness  and  vitality  which  the  Church  tri- 
umphjant  infuses  into  the  Church  militant.  Six- 
teen hundred  years  ago^  a  child  of  thirteen 
Avas  beheaded  in  Rome.  To-day,  Catholic  avo 
men  bearing  her  name,  receive  letters  and  floAV- 
ers  and  gifts  on  the  twentA^-first  of  January, 
because  that  is  the  feast  of  this  little  Roman 
saint.  It  is  a  long  chain  and  a  strong  chain 
which  binds  us  to  our  dead.  In  all  this  there 
is  an  absence  of  curiositA^,  of  restless  and  mor- 
bid piwing  into  the  supernatural.  I  do  not 
say  that  such  curiosity  is  unknoAvn  to  the  de- 
vout. IIoAV  often  in  pious  readings  have  Ave 
come  across  the  phrase:  "It  Avas  revealed  to 
the  'blessed  saint- — ";  and  then  followed  par- 
ticulars, more  or  less  edifying  which  Ave  Avere 
at  liberty  to  receive  as  Ave  liked.  The  Clnirch 
has  always  maintained  a  discreet  silence  con- 
cerning these  revelations." 

"Ghosts,"  Avrites  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston, 
"are  not  encouraged  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, OAA'ing  to  the  habit  of  saying  Masses  for 
the  repose  of  the  dead,  thus  preventing  all  siib- 
conseioiis  suggestion  of  an  uneasy  spirit's  re 
turn,  hy  remoAdng  the  motive  of  its  visit." 


"It  is  better  for  a  woman  to  fill  a  sim.ple, 
human  part  loA'^ingly,  better  for  her  to  be  sym 
pathetic  in  trouble  and  to  AA^hisper  a  comfort- 
ing message  into  but  one  grieving  ear.  than 
that  she  should  make  a  path  to  Egypt  and  lec- 
ture to  thousands  on  ancient  Thebes." 
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ALL    THINGS    ARE    PASSING 


38  VW  ill  the  sky  floiatiiig  clouds  which  were 
approacliing  and  departing,  spreading 
out  like  fine  gauze  or  gathered  into  fan- 
tastic sliapes.  Then  the  wavering  raaiss  began 
to  take  !-'hape,  and  there  before  my  eyes  ap- 
peared a  city — a  wonderful  cit}^  grey  and  mel- 
low, rich  in  palaces  with  eas'tellaited  towers, 
churches  wi*th  bells,  turrets  and  high  silver 
arches,  on  Avhose  cupolas  and  walls  the  red  and 
gold  light  of  the  setting  sun  hung  splendid 
banners  and  oriflainimes.  It  was  a  great  city 
in  holida.y  dress !  Wliile  I  tried  to  see  all  of 
tliat  marvellous  creation,  the  light,  little  by  lit- 
tle faded  away ;  the  aerial  city,  its  turrets  cov- 
ered by  clouds\  its  castles  and  cathedrals  melt- 
ed into  space;  the  stars  shome  in  the  midst  of 
their  ruins,  and  behind  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tain, the  clear,  cold  moon  rose  in  the  deep  azure 
01  the  heavems. 

It  is  the  same  sky,  but  the  clouds  have  pass- 
ed, as  it  is  the  world,  the  same  world  in  which 
oui;  lives  are  passed,  and  are,  like  the  clouds, 
pasising  a-way.  Ves,  our  lives  are  paisising  away, 
drawing  designs  more  or  less  vague,  wliich  oth- 
ers regard  with  more  or  less  interesit ;  then  they 
disappear  into  the  infinite — but  our  souls  re- 
main ! 

When  we  know  that  no  one  really  dies,  tihat. 
froi»i  the  beginning  of  time,  all  souls  which 
animated  these  human  bodies,  only  passed  to  the 
other  side,  that  no  one  can  be  annihilated,  that 
after  this  life  they  are  all  living  in  gloiry.  or 
waiting,  or  suffering,  an  incredible  chill  connes 
over  us,  and  a  sense  of  the  infinite  overwhelms 
ur.. 

Ponder,  then !  Since  the  cr^eation  there  have 
been  men,  and  as  long  as  the  world  lasts  tliere 
will  be  other  men.  Without  cessation  sovds 
will  be  passing  to  that  otlier  world  into  which 
Death  o'pens  the  door ! 

I  know  that,  and  you  know  it  also,  but  I 
liave  never  Ihouglit  enough  a'bout  it  to  realize 
it  as  I  do   this  evening,  and  I  am  afraid  !      I 


join  my  hands,  saying:     "My  God!"  a.s  a  lit- 
tle child  calls  its  mother  when  it  is  afraid. 

I  think  He  lias  come,  because  a  calm  has 
succeeded  the  gloom  which  invaded  my  room, 
ti'C  gloom  which  came  of  my  doubt  of  the  Di- 
vine Power.  It  carae  to  reconeile  me  to  things 
which  in  themselves  seemed  too  contradictory. 

If  we  never  find  in  ourselves  the  possibility 
of  wishing  to  hurt  those  whom  we  love,  to  dis- 
appoint them  voluntarily,  still  less  to  deceive 
them.,  do  we  not  seriously  injure  God,  Who  has 
created  the  tenderness  of  our  human  hearts, 
by  siuspecting  Him  of  hardness,  of  eternal  hard- 
ness ? 

And  I  was  no  longer  unhappy.  We  will  un- 
derstand it  all  later,  when  for  us  also,  the  Door 
\v\\\  open. 

GEORGETTE  DUPONT. 
(Translated  from   "Lettres  de  Fadette") 

Loretto  Abbey. 


'M  am  finuly  convinced  that  the  Reforma- 
lion  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  as  near  a.s 
any  mortal  thing  can  come  to  an  unmixed 
evil,"  writes  Gilbert  Chesterton.  "Even  parts 
of  it  that  might  appear  plausible  and  enlight- 
ened, from  a  purely  secular  standpoint,  have 
turned  out  ix)ttcn  and  reactionary,  allso  from 
a  purely  secular  standpoint.  By  substituting 
the  Bible  for  the  Sacrament,  it  created  a  pe- 
dantic caste  of  those  who  could  read,  supersti- 
tiously  identified  Avith  those  who  could  think. 
By  destroying  the  monks,  it  took  social  work 
from  the  poor  philanthropists  who  diose  to  as- 
sert theiiwelves.  By  preaehihg  individualis>ni 
while  preserving  inequality,  it  produced  mod- 
'•rn  capitalism.  It  destroyed  the  only  League 
of  Nations  that  ever  had  a  chance;  it  produeed 
the  worst  wars  of  nations  tiiat  ever  existed: 
the  wars  in  which  not  only  the  men,  but  even 
the  gods,  were  enemieis." 
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AN    EPISODE    OF    SQUID    HARBOUR 


AKY  ELLEN/'  said  Mrs.  Kate  Kelly, 
raising  her  elbow  from  the  counter  of 
the  villag-e  stiore,  and  adjusiting  her 
lawl,  "I  don't  know  what  possessed  me  to  tell 
[ag  Brien  she  oonld  help  me  at  my  table  at  th,e 
garden  party.  But  when  she  aist  me  I  was  so 
striiek  with  surprise  t'hat  T  didn't  say  nuthin'. 
That  Avoinan  is  always  doin'  soimetlhing  to  rile 
iiie.  1  believe  she  lies  awake  nigliits,  thinkin' 
thingr.  up  " 

"But  Mrs.  Kelly,  ma'am,"  mildly  ventured 
Mary  Ellen,  "T  thinks  you  do  be  lookin'  out  fer 
insults  from  Mrs.  Mag.  She's  the  quitest  and 
peaeelileist  woman  this  side  of  Squid  Harbour." 

"Lookin'  out  fer  'em,  is  it?  Now  Mary  El- 
lon, what  for  would  T  be  sitirrin'  up  trouble 
witliout  some  gond  reason  ?  J  asks  ye  that.  Why 
only  yesterday  I  was  a-sittin'  on  the  door-step 
with  young  Tom  wben  ]\Tag  Brieii  pasised  by. 
"Fine  day,  Mrs.  Kelly,"  says  i^he,  an'  without 
waitin'  fer  an  answer  like  any  Christian  would, 
.sihe  turns  to  young  Tom  an'  says,  'Why  don't 
you  get  fat,  Tom  bV?  There's  not  a  scrap  on 
ye..'  NoAV,  Mary  Ellen,  just  cause  she's  like  a 
broomstick  herself  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
throw  hints  to  people  thet's  more  fleshy  than 
he/." 

31a i-y  Ellen  hajstened  to  defend  Mrs.  Mag. 
"She's  only  trying  to — "  she  began. 

"That's  just  it,"  interrupted  Mns.  Kelly, 
"even  her  young  urns  imitates  her.  'Twas  her 
Patsy  laid  the  weightis  on  the  fish -scales  vVhen  [ 
sat  down  on  'em  my  mistake — he  had  'em  up  to 
two  hundred,  so  he  said,  afore  I  caught  sight  of 
him.  But  that's  some  of  his  lies.  I  m'ay  be 
higger'n  mosit,  Mary  Ellen,  but  I  aint  a  horse 
yet!"  And  the  indignant  Mrs.  Kate  strode  to 
the  door. 

"Mrs.  Kate,  aint  yoii  goin'  to  take  your  par- 
cels?" reminded  Mary  Ellen.  Mrs,  Kate  retrac- 
ed tier  steps. 

"I'll  take  the  ham  and  the  flannelette,"  slie 
conceded,  "an'  I'll  send  Jolnuiy  over  for  the 
kerosinc  ilc  and  the  merlasses." 


Mrs.  Mag  Brien  leaned  over  the  fence  and 
mopped  her  forehead  with  the  tail  of  her  apron. 
She  was  just  wondering  how  she  would  be  able 
to  boil  ham,  bake  sweet-bread,  spread  her  fish 
on  the  flake,  dartih  up  her  potatoes,  and  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  wherea'bouts  of  five  small  re- 
preseritatives  of  the  house  of  Brien,  who  had  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  diisiappearing  in  five  difrer- 
ent  directions  eveiy  time  she  turned  her  back — 
in  fad  she  had  just  rescued  eighteen-months 
old  Willie  from  crawling  backwards  ofi'  the 
kitchen  table  w'here  one  of  the  cldeir  ones  had 
])ut  him. 

As  she  turned  to  finish  trenching  her  pota- 
toes she  saw  Johnny  Kelly  coming  in  the  gate. 

"Mrs.  Brien,  here  he's  something  me  Ma 
sent  ye,"  .said  Johnny  as  soon  as  he  was  within 
earshot.  Mrs.  Brien 's  hand  trembled  as  she 
took  the  envelope  and  read  the  address:  "Ecr 
Mrs.  Mag  Brien  (privit).  The  letter  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Dear  Mrs.  Mag,  1  hev  made  vip  me  mind 
to  keep  mie  tong  civil  in  me  head  the  day  off  the 
garden  party,  sen.ce  the  children  wants  the  new 
school  house  so  bad  ;  ye  must  let  yer  ham  bile 
4  hours  and  doant  slice  it  cans  I  nos  ye  doant 
no  how.    Yrs.  Resp.  Mrs.  Kate  Kelly. " 

Mrs,  Brien  leaned  up  against  the  fence  for 
support.  She  blinked  at  the  paper,  and  te;aa"s  of 
happiness  trembled  in  her  mild  blue  eyes,  and 
ran  down  her  scanty  lashes.  Johnny  started 
down  the  path  very  ostentatiously.  "Here. 
Johnny,  me  ni.an,"  she  called,  rising  to  what 
any  small  boy  might  expect,  her- face  beaming, 
rainbowJike,  though  still  a  little  damip,  "run  in 
and  tell  Annie  Mag  to  give  ye  a  hunk  o'  flai»- 
jack,  an'  tell  yer  ma  hier  note  was  right  wel- 
come, an'  I'll  minci  what  she  says.*' 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  everything  wient  well 
with  Mrs.  Brien,  The  potatoes  earthed  up  with- 
out the  least  trouble;  the  hiam  was  takien  up  ex- 
actly four  hours  after  the  fii-st  bubble  was  heard 
from  the  boiler;  the  sweet  bread  rose  beautiful- 
ly and  can)e  out  golden  brown  from  the  oven; 
the  children  made  no  attempts  to  fall  over  the 
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cliff,  or  set  fire  to  the  lious'e  or  drown  them- 
■selves.  They  were  veiry  suitably  employed  un- 
der Patsy's  guidance,  in  pursuading  Jack,  a 
great,  curly  half-breed  NeAvfoundland  dog,  that 
swimming  out  in  the  harbour  after  st'ieks,, 
thrown  by  five  noble  s<cions  of  the  house  of 
Brion,  was  the  only  thing  in  life  for  any  self- 
res  petting  dog. 

Tliat  evening,  however,  in  her  eiagernes'S  to 
show  that  she  appreciated  Mrs.  Kellj^'s  iheroic 
spirit,  Mrs.  Mag  almost  madic  the  former  break 
her  resolution  by  saying  to  her  over  the  gate, 
"Mrs.  Kate,  Ma'am,  I'll  never  siay  as  yer  a  hard 
woioan  to  get  along  Avitli  again." 

Garden  parties  in  general  hav'e  very  little  to 
do  with  gardens.  Squid  Harbour  garden  party, 
being  no  exception  to  this  rule,  was  held  on  the 
top  of  Sta.tion  House  Hill,  overlooking  the  Har- 
bour. The  sitnation  was  all  very  well  for  a 
health  resiort — an  optimist  might  talk  of  cooling 
breezes  that  were  wafted  in  over  the  sparkling 
waiters,  freshening  the  languid  air  of  an  August 
afternoon,  but  other  people  talked  of  the  chilly 
giistis  of  wind  that  blew  in  over  the  hills  from. 
two  ice'bergs  which  blocked  the  mouth  of  the 
har*bour.  For  you  must  know  that  icebergs  and 
August  are  not  a  paradox  in  Squid  Harbour. 
However,  it  was  near  the  Station  House,  and 
that  Wias  everything,  because  the  freight-shed 
could  be  used  for  dancing,  provided  someone 
would  volunteer  a  lantern  or  two  to  light  it,— - 
and  what  more  could  anyone  w^ant  ? 

On  the  day  of  the  garden  party  Mrs.  Kate 
was  in  tihat  heroic  and  uplifted  frame  of  mind 
that  always  accompanies  self- conquest.  To  be 
sure,  she  was  a  little  discouraged  at  having  to 
let  out  the  waist  of  her  best,  six-year-old  alpaca 
sikirt,  three  inches,  but  still  she  beamed  on  Mrs. 
Mag  as  she  began  to  unpack  her  eatables. 

Among  the  last  things  to  be  taken  out  was  a 
large  "three-decker"  cake "M'ith  pink  icing;  a 
simall  sprig  of  green  spruce  and  an  ar'tifieial 
flower  crowned  the  top.  Mrs.  Kelly  held  it  up 
fo-r  inspection  and  admiration.  "Now,  Mrs. 
Mag,"  she  said,  "Ye  knows  yerself,  tihis  cake 
is  too  nice  to  be  cut,  but  I'll  leave  it  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table  just  so's  the  folks  kin  look  at  it 


— an'  after  supper  we  kin  lottery  it.  I  have  the 
tickets  in  my  bag." 

Further  conversation  Avas  interrupted  by  a 
cro-w'd  of  hungry  boys  and  girls  who  trooped  in 
for  supper.  Mrs.  Kate  put  the  cake  on  the  table, 
and  set  to  work.  For  all  that,  she  kept  her  eyes 
on  the  croAvd. 

"Here  Pats  Brien,  just  because  yer  ma  is 
lielpin'sn  o  reason  fer  you  to  be  eatin'  all  on  the 
table.  Wait  till  yer  elders  is  sierved.  An' 
Johnny  Hefernan  you,  tihait  tea  Avas  fer  Mr. 
Neal.  Johnnj^  Kelly  stop,  stop  stuffin'  yer 
pockets  Avith  cake,  or  ye '11  get  a  good  lacin' 
AV'^hon  I  gets  ye  home ! ' 

IMrs.  Mag  Avas  also  busy.  She  was  so  anxious 
to  please  that  she  tried  to  serve  everyone  and 
ansAA'er  everyone  at  once. 

' '  Yes,  Nix,  ye  kin  have  more  ham- — Pass  yer 
tea-cup,  Paddy — Ye  wants  more  cake,  do  ye? 
Cut  that  one  there!"  and  Mrs.  Brien  waved  her 
hand  vaguely  toAA^ards  the  centre  of  the  table. 

It  was  not  till  sihe  turned  with  Paddy 
Ghaney's  tea  that  she  saAA'  AA^iat  had  been  done. 
Mrs.  Kelly's  cake  had  gone  half  the  lerigfh  of 
the  table.  Of  course  Mrs.  Mag  might  have 
Imown,  that  AAiien  she  didn't  specify  AA^hich 
cake,  they  Avcmld  cut  the  best — but  the  thing 
Avas  done,  and  half  the  cake  Avas  gone,  so  AA^iat 
was  the  use  .... 

Then  she  became  aAA^'are  that  Mrs.  Kelly  was 
looking  first  at  her,  then  at  the  remiains  of  the 
cake.  She  began  to  explain,  but  Mrs.  Kelly 
stopped  her  Avith  a  furious  gesture.  'Her  face 
Avas  scarlet ;  the  veins  in  her  temples  Avere  swol- 
len. "Mag  Brien,  you  ..."  she  began,  but  sud- 
denly she  stopped;  her  mouth  tAvisted  into  a 
smile.  "Never  mind,  Mrs.  Brien,  aa'c  kin  lottery 
that  other  one ;  and  look,  Mr.  Neal  wants  more 
tea.    Get  it  fer  him."    That  Avas  all. 

Mrs.  Brien  Avondered ;  but  philosophically 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  gratefully,  she  accept- 
ed Mrs.  Kelly's  attitude  for  its  face  value. 

P'or  the  rest  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Kelly  was 
very  cheerful ;  but  Avlien  the  AA-ork  was  done,  she 
refused  to  have  anything  to  eat ;  packed  up  her 
things  and  Avent  home,  still  clieerful,  her  face 
still  red  and  the  veins  in  hea-  forehead  pronidn- 
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eiit.  It  was  a  pity  that  Mag  Brien  could  read 
nothins:  but  ' '  preiit  an '  some  people  '9  writin '  ' ' 
or  she  would  not  have  been  so  satisified  Avith 
.Mrs.  Kate's  expresision. 

That  night  when  she  was  going  to  bed,  she 
siaid  to  her  husband,  ''Fats,  I  believe  Kate  Kelly 
is  getting  better-natured  nor  s'he  used  to  be.'' 

Disillusioninent  eairie  to  Mag  in  the  morning, 
when  JohnuA-  Kelly,  looking  very  subdued  and 
chastened,  eaniie  with  a  note  and  fled  without 
A\'aiting  for  an  ofier  of  flapjack,  Mrs.  Brien 
interrupted  a  perfectly  good  breakfast  of  black 
tea  and  breaid  and  butter,  to  read  the  following 
note : 

'"Now,  Mag  Brien,  whilesever  thers  bret  in 
your  body  doamt  you  ever  crost  my  path  again, 
yer. never  happy  onl}^  when  yer  fightin"  with 
soim^eone.  I  swallied  the  insults  ye  give  me  yes- 
terday, senee  the  cans  was  good,  but  now  I'll 
have  my  say.  I  never  seen  a  meaner  woman  an' 
if  eggs  warn't  40  cents  down  at  Fenly's  ye'd  a 
had  a  'oad  cake  of  yer  own,    Kate  Kelly. ' ' 

When  Mrs.  Brien  was  tired  weeping  into  her 
tea-cup  she  had  recourse  to  the  tail  of  her  apron. 
Half  an  hour  lateir  her  next  door  neighbour, 
comiuff  in  to  borroAV  her  brooim^  found  iher  and 
four  of  her  little  brood  quite  inconsolable.  The 
younger  members  not  being  quite  sure  of  what 
they  had  to  be  conso'led  for,  and  Mrs.  Mag  ex- 
pressing her  feelings  froni  no  very  d'ceiided  mo- 
tive either, 

*"  Patsy  alone  was  dry-eyed.  He  suddenly 
tugged  at  his  mother's  apron,  saying,  "Aw  Ma, 
stop!  I'll  ta-ke  it  out  of  Johnny  Kelly,  I  tells 
yeI^vill." 


B.  McG. 


Loreitto,  BrunsAvick. 


Tell  me,  Robin,  do  you  sing 
Ju'st  because  you  know  its  Spring, 
And  your  mate  is  chirping  near, 
And  the  sky  iis,  olh,  so  clear? 

Do  you  feel  the  same  as  I, 
Want  to  live  alid  never  die? 
Does  the  wairm  sun  from  aibove 
ISpeali  to  you  of  God's  great  love? 

Have  the  grasis  blades  told  you  too 
How  they've  been  caressed  by  dew? 
And  the  small  buds  on  the  trees 
Have  unfolded  in  the  breeze? 

Have  the  violets  nestling  yet 
In  their  moissy  coverlet, 
Whispered  to  you  as  they  fly, 
That  they  '11  see  you  bye  and  bye  ? 

Or,  Avhen  soaring  up  on  high 
Have  yoii  seen  Him  in  the  sky? 
Tell  me,  Herald  of  the  Spring, 
Is  it  this  that  makes  you  sing? 

MARIE  CAMPBELL. 
Loretto  Abbey  CloUege,  2T4. 
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A  TRAIN  JOURNEY  TO  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 


3T  was  in  "Winter,  approaching  midnight, 
and  the  Aveather  wafl  bitterly  r-ohl.  Crowds 
of  people  were  standing  on  the  platform 
bidding  good-bye  to  the  fritends  and  relatives 
who  were  leiaving  by  the  lihodesian  train.  Al- 
ready the  deep  tones  of  the  big  station  had 
sounded,  and  above  the  babel  of  voices  and  the 
rumbling  of  porters'  trollies,  the  throbbing 
6i'  the  eu'gine  could  be  heard  as  if  "it  were  im- 
patient to  be  off. 

Amoriig  the  passengers  was  a  considerable 
number  of  teachers,  and  it  wa^i  v/ith  one  of 
these  thajt  I  shared  a  coupe.  My  companion 
1  found  to  be  a  most  interesting  person;  slie 
entertained  me  with  an  account  of  her  early 
life  which  had  been  spent  in  a  mining  cainp 
in  Australia. 

The  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  pass- 
ing through  a  part  of  Bechuanaliand.  The  coun- 
try was  very  flat  and  covered  with  tufts  of  dry 
grasr.  and  stunted  shmbs.  Very  often  the 
sparks  froin  the  engine  set  the  grass  alight. 
Trnmediately  there  was  a  brilliant  blaze,  but 
in  an  instant  it  died  out,  as  the  fire  had  no 
further  fuel  to  feed  on. 

About  half  paist  ten  o'clock  Maf eking  was 
reached.  '  On  consulting  the  time-table  we 
found  that  the  train  would  not  leave  the  sta- 
tion until  close  on  midday.  Accordingly,  all 
the  passeuigers  alighted,  resolved  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  interval  to  see  the  town,  and  as 
the  morning  was  bitteirly  cold,  to  indulge  in  a 
little  much-neieded  exercise. 

Mafeking  is  the  mosit  northerly  town  in  the 
colony  of  Bechuanaland.  It  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Molapo  River,  and  is  a  place  of 
much  historical  intereisit,  as  it  was  here  that 
the  British  held  out  so  long  and  so  gallantly  un- 
der the  com'mand  of  Col.  Baden- Powell,  dur- 
ing the  Boer  War. 

The  first  view  of  the  to>vn  from  the  height 
of  Madibi  is  exceedingly  pretty.     The  native 


town  is  almost  hidden  by  trees.  Each  hut  is 
surrounded  hy  a  clay  wall,  loopholed  on  every 
Slide  by  mementoes  of  defense  works  against 
tiilibusiters.  There  is  a  very  neat  church,  built 
by  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  a  European  tovvu 
lias  sprung  up  at  som'C  distance  from  the  na- 
tive village.  The  natives  have  gardens  all 
along  the  Molapo  Valley,  and  mealies-  Kaft'ir 
corn,  sugar-cane  and  pumpkins,  grow  luxuri- 
antly. Now  the  pe(Ji)!e  are  living  in  peace, 
they  have  devoteil  riiemselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  which  yields  them  an  enormous 
return. 

In  about  an  hour's  time,  my  companion  and 
I  returned  to  the  station,  and  very  soon  tlie 
trairi  moved  oJi  again. 

As  we  left  Mafeking,  the  coiuitry,  which 
Iiad  hitherto  loolred  com-paratively  fertile,  be- 
gan to  take  .>u  a  black  and  desolate  aspecr. 
Vegetation  became  scarce,  and  soon  only  vast 
tracts  of  sandy,  waterless  land  could  be  seen, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  coiuld  reach  on 
both  sides  of  the  railroad.  Here  one  is  'forced 
to  reflect  upon  the  expenditure  of  life  and  la- 
bour which  the  construction  in  this  unwatered 
wilderness  mnst  have  involved,  and  on  the  in- 
numerable difficulties  arising  from  the  barren 
and  desert  soil,  the  dangers  proceeding  from 
the  presance  of  wild  animals,  not  to  mention 
the  unfriendliness  and  open  hostility  of  the 
native  tribes.  Upon  this  reflection  follows  a 
wish  that  the  day  might  come  when  this  feat 
of  men  and  money  will  be  rendered  useless,  or 
well-night  useless,  by  the  introduction  of  aerial 
service. 

The  stations  beyond  Mafeking  were  very 
small,  and  nvost  of  them  bore  Kaflfir  names,  the 
pronunciation  of  which  caused  a  great  deal  of 
amusement.  At  each  of  these  stations  we  saw 
crowds  of  Kaffirs  selling  strings  of  beads,  mats, 
clay  pots,  baskets  and  animals  carved  out  of 
\A()od      Some  of  the  latter  were  very  cleverly 
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made.  Tiittle  nmfaans  (Kaffir  boys)  sold  these 
and  considered  themselves  very  lucky  if  they 
managed  to  get  a  few  coims.  At  one  station 
we  were  very  much  amoised  by  a  little  piccanin- 
ny wlio,  after  playing  for  a  while  on  a  Icind  of 
musical  instrument  which  he  himself  had  de- 
vised, demiandfld  some  jnoney.  A  gentleman 
standioig  by  gave  him  a  sixpence.  A  look  of 
deep  disappointment  pa^^sed  over  the  umfaan's 
face  when  he  saAv  that  it  Avas  not  a  "large 
penny"  that  had  been  given  to  him.  Evidenjtly 
he  judged  t!he  value  of  the  coin  by  its  size! 

When  the  train  left  these  stataoms,  some  of 
tJve  umfaans  continued  to  run  alongside  it,  and 
it  was  surprising  to  see  how  long  they  could 
keep  pace  with  the  train.  As  they  ran  they 
cried  out  "Niga  Skafl'!"  (Give  us  food),  and 
showed  their  great  delight  when  their  cries 
met  with  some  resiponse.  No  doubt  the  arrival 
of  the  mail  train  at  these  stations  is  the  one 
event  in  the  lives  of  these  people,  living  as 
thej'  do,  hundreds  of  miles  from  civilization. 

As  we  approached  the  Southern  Rhodesian 
frontier,  the  vegetation  gradually  became  more 
plentiful,  until  finally  large  trees  took  the  place 
of  stunted  shrubs,  and  instead  of  the  parcheid 
tufts  of  the  velt  further  back,  luxuriant  grass 
covered  the  land.  At  inbtervals,  strange  birds 
of  various  hues  were  seen  flying  across  thie  veld 
or  perching  on  the  telegraph  wires,  and  occa- 
sionally a  little  meerkat  was  sighted  in  the 
grass,  but  the  noise  of  the  engine  generally  put 
it  to  flight,  together  with  any  other  animals 
tiliat  vi-^ere  to  be  seen.  Human  life,  too,  became 
more  evident,  as  in  the  distanioe  ro.se  the  huts, 
resembling  clusters  of  mushrooms.  These 
kraals  or  huts  were  made  of  wood  and  grass, 
and  were  frequently'  surrounded  by  small  areas 
of  cultivated  land.  Sometimes,  too,  small  herds 
of  cattle  were  seen  as  the  wealth  of  the  Kaffirs 
cansists  rather  in  the  number  of  their  oxen  than 
in  the  area  of  the  land  they  own. 

Soon  we  came  to  Plumtrees,  which  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  herders  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  and 
here  were  groups  of  natives  selling  magnifi- 
eent  karosses,  for  which  they  demanded  mag- 
nificent prices!    They  know  that  people  enter- 


ing the  country  for  the  first  time  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  know  much  about  the  value  of  such  things, 
and  they  endeavour  to  profit  by  this  ignorance. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Bulawayo  are  the  Matoppas  Hills,  which 
liave  been  described  as  "a  great  sea  of 
billowy  granite."  These  hills  are  extreme- 
ly picturesque  are  are  covered  with  gran- 
ite boulders  of  every  size  and  the  most  fantastic 
shapes.  Indeed  the  manner  in  whicli  these 
boulders  are  piled  one  upon  another,  makes 
tliem  resemble  castles  in  the  distance,  and  only 
Nature  can  claim  the  honour  of  being  their 
arcliiiteet. 

In  a  rock  tomb,  aauongst  these  hills,  at 
■'World's  View,"  Cecil  John  Rhodes  is  buried. 
A  party  of  us  arranged  to  moitor  to  the  foot 
of  the  Alatoppas  and  from  there  to  climb  to 
"World's  View."  but  unfortunately  the  train 
was  late  in  arriving  at  Bulawayo,  so  to  our 
great  disappointment  the  plan  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. BulMiayo  was  the  kraal  of  liO'bengula, 
a  Matabele  Chief,  but  after  his  defeat  in  1893 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British.  The 
station,  which  is  some  distance  from  the  town, 
was  croavded  with  people,  and  here  raaaiy  of  the 
passengers  reached  their  destination.  The  train 
to  Salisbury  did  not  leave  till  eleven  o'clock 
that  nighti,  so  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  see 
Bulawayo.  As  it  was  past  midday  on  Satur- 
day, all  the  shops  were  closed,  so  the  town  was 
unusually  quiet. 

I  took  some  snaps  of  the  town  and  also  one 
of  the  * ' Rhodes  Monument, ' '  then  my  compan- 
ion and  I  went  to  the  park,  where  we  spent  a 
very  pleasant  afternoon.  Many  of  the  trees 
and  flowers  were  quite  new  to  us  and  we  found 
much  pleasure  in  examining  them. 

We  returned  to  the  station  very  early  and 
when  we  saw  the  rush  for  carraiges,  we  were 
very  thankful  for  having  secured  our  coupe  in 
good  time.  We  found  th«  trains  used  in  liho- 
desia  much  more  commodious  than  those  of  the 
Union. 

At  Guelo  there  was  a  delay,  but  not  long 
enough  for  us  to  see  the  town. 
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The  couiitiry  we  were  now  passing  througli 
was  very  beaaitiful  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  wateh  the  changing  scenery.  The  elimate 
was  mueli  warmer  thah  tliat  of  the  Transvaal, 
and.  this  cihange  in  the  weather  we  were  very 
quick  to  notice,  as  we  still  retained  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  the  hitter  cold  of  Johanne'shurg. 


At  half-past  seven  the  triain  reached  Sails- 
bnry,  <o  after  Siaying  good-bye  to  my  friend  who 
Avas  going  on  to  Beira,,  I  alighted  from  the 
train  in  which  I  had  sipent  three  very  happy 
days. 

ORA  EDGAR. 

Cape  Junior  Class,  1920. 


IN  THE  HOLLOW   OF  THE  HILL 


3T  nestles  cosily  in  a  dear  little  hollow  in 
the  hill,  just  around  the  first  bend  in  the 
road.  It  is  old  now,  and  shabby  and  lone- 
ly, but  one  can  tell  by  its  proud,  aristocratic 
bearing  tha:  in  the  days  of  old,  it  Avas  a  prin- 
cess in  the  Avorld  of  mansions.  Its  expressian 
suggests  hospitality,  acicompanied  by  a  sort  of 
iieisii'tancy  which  seems  to  apologizi?  for  its  lack 
of  accommoda,tion.  It  has  really,  truly  gabion, 
and  a  great,  silone,  ivy-covered  chimney,  like- 
wise a  real,  old  colonial  veranda  with  the  most 
lovable  pillars  imaginable.  The  long  French 
windows  opening  onto  the  veranda  are  dressed 
with  daint}'  shirred  'blue  satin,  overhung  M'ith 
rich  old  rose,  touched  with  just  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  siilver.  The  draping."^,  too,  are 
old,  and  faded,  but  the  passing  3  ears  have 
d/Ulle'd  the  colours  only  to  make  theui  blend 
more  perfectly  and  to  endow  them  with  an  air 
of  sweet  repose  which  makes  them  all  the  more 
charming. 

Direi^tly  above,  there  are  oither  wijidows ; 
great,  wide,  battered,  generous  things.  In  all 
probability  that  one  on  the  left  wiith  the  faded, 
creamy-blue  curtains,  and  tJie  wide,  inviting 
ledge,  had  ma-ny  a  time  extended  its  wooden 
arms  around  the  eager  form  of  a  little  maid  as 
she  leaned  to  her  lover  standing  below.  One 
can  picture  her  there,  bending  forward,  her 
white  arms  gleaming  in  the  golden  sunlight  as 
the  little  hands  lighten  their  clasp  on  the  sill. 
From  under  her  dear  little,  old-favshioned  bon- 
net mischievous  curls  of  rich,  dark  hair  steal 
out  and  ne'Stle  in  the  white  curve  of  her  neck, 


and  her  warm,  red  lips  are  emphasized  by  her 
great,  dark  eyes  glowing  with  a  wealth  of  love 
and  abounding  youth. 

But  the  siister  window  on  the  right,  what 
of  it^  Perhaps  it  has^  experienced  that  other 
r'uXe  of  roimanee, — that  side  wihich  is  stern, 
grim,  unyielding,  and  plays  so  fearlessly  with 
life  and  daath.  Perhaps  some  years  ago,  a 
hunted  rsoldier  of  the  king — of  the  Church,  had 
vaulted  its  sill  and  gone  on  his  perilous  way, 
thankful  in  his  soul  for  the  window  w^hich  had 
enabled  liim  to  elude  once  inore  the  grasp  of  the 
enemy. 

And  t!he  chimney,  so  lined  and  worn,  so 
rough  and  old  !  It  has  suffered  by  being  a  wit- 
ness to  s-uffering.  Ah  yes !  li(yw  often,  I  won 
der,  has  it  carried  in  flames  the  remnants  of  a 
note,  a  letter  which  had  wrung  the  heart  of  a 
proud  old  man,  a  noble  woman  or  a  tender 
girl. 

The  veranda,  with  its  great  old  pillars, 
tnriis  my  thoughts  to  lighter  things.  I  see  it 
aglow  with  soft  light,  streaming  down  from 
dainty,  fantastieally  shaped  Japanese  lanterns. 
Beautiful  southern  maids  move  softly  back  and 
forth  on  the  ann  of  a  father,  a  brother,  a  lover, 
and  the  little  maid  with  fluffy  curls  and  sweet, 
innocent  eyes,  holds  fast  to  the  hand  of  a  play- 
miaite.  Low,  joyous  laughter  seems  to  float 
out  to  me  and  now  and  then  a  strain  of  soft, 
haunting,  elusive  music  is  wafted  on  the  gentle 
breeze.  How  delicately  expressive  it  is!  As 
I  liste;!,  some  of  the  sweetes^t,  happiest  thoughts 
I  have  had  pass  through  my  mind. 
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Oh  3'es,  it  ivs  the  old  music  that  lias  a  soul 
in  it. 

Over  tliere  in  a  dimly-liglit'ed  corner  of  the 
veranda  at  a  little  round  card-table,  sit  an  old 
general  and  three  of  his  friends.  They  seem  to 
be  talking  over  old  times,  and  as  the  host  witli 
true  southern  courtesy  pours  foi'  his  guests, 
1  see  the  rich  colour  in  their  glasses  and  know 
that  it  is  indeed  old  wine.  This  group  recalls 
to  my  mind  that  poem  of  Joyce  Kilmer's  about 
old  poets  : 


■'There  .should  be  a  club  for  poets. 
Who  have  come  to  sieventy  year. 
They  should  sit  in  a  great  liall  drinking 
Red  wine  and  golden  beer. 

They  should  shuffle  in  of  an  evening, 
Eacih  one  to  his  cushioned  seat. 

And  there  would  be  mellow  talking 
And  silence  rich  and  sweet. 

There  is  no  peace  to  be  taken 
With  poets  w'ho  are  young, 


For  they  worry  about  the  wars  to  be  fought, 
And  the  siongs  that  must  be  siung. 

But  the  old  tnan  know^  that  he's  in  his  chair 
And  That  God's  on  His  throne  in  the  sky. 

So  he  sits  by  the  fire  in  coaufort 
And  he  lets  the  world  spin  by." 

But  look !  the  setting  sun  has  framed  a 
]ialo  of  living  fire  around  the  cross  on  tbe  cu- 
pola and  already  the  low,  throaty  call  of  a  night- 
bird  thrills  through  the  soft,  warm,  silence,  and 
this  meanifi  that  I  must  leave  my  delightfully 
interesting  old  house  in  the  holloAV  of  the  hill. 

As  T  take  up  my  books  and  turn  my  steps 
towards  the  convent,  it  is  with  the  thought  that, 
after  all,  it  is  not.  the  brightnes's  and  swing 
of  modern  things  that  we  enjoy  to  the  full,  but 
the  rich  glory  and  the  pure  simplicity  of  old 
things. 

Yes,  indeed,  as  Goldsmith  said,  "I  love 
everything  that  is  old:  o^ld  tintes,  old  books, 
old  manners,  old  wine." 

ROMA   STALKER. 

Loretfo   Academy,   Niagara  Falls. 


A    SENSE    OF    HONOUR 


3T  wai5;  growing  hotter  every  minute.  T 
looked  ou;t  of  the  doorway,  across  the  lawn 
and  saw  a  cool-looking  place  near  the 
fence,  shaded  by  a  huge  maple.  T  ran  across 
the  sunny  space,  and  sighed  with  relie^f  as  T 
eamc  into  the  shade  of  th:e  tree. 

It  was  ver}'  comfortable,  and  I  lay  con- 
tentedly watching  a  robin  a;bove  my  head. 
' '  So  here  you  are ;  it 's  tim^e  you  camie ;  I  've 
been  sitting  here  a  long  time  waiting  for  you." 

I  looked  around,  but  saw  no  onie. 

''Here  I  am,"  said  the  voice;  "no.  here 
above  your  head,"  and  I  saw  to  my  amaze- 
ment iit  was  the  robin  who  was  speaking. 

"What  have  you  been  Avaiting  for?" 

"You,"  said  the  voice,  "you  are  coming 
with  me." 

"Not  to-day,  please,  I 'in  too  tired;  tihis  is 


the  first  comforta.ble  moment  I've  had  this 
Aveek. " 

"You  don't  deserve  even  that  m'omeiiit," 
said  the  robin,  "and — "  he  added,  "you'll  ha\'e 
it  no  longer." 

All  at  once  T  felt  myself  flying  beside  the 
robin. 

"V/here  am  T  going?" 

"You  are  going  where  you  can  have  tAvo 
looks  at  yesterday." 

This  Avas  rather  queer,  I  thought,  but  the 
i-obin  had  anisAvered  so  abruptly  I  Avas  afraid 
to  SUA'  any  more. 

Finally  he  led  me  into  Avhat,  from  the  earth, 
Avould  have  seemed  to  be  a  cloud. 

"Here  Ave  arc!  She  AA'as  unAvilling  to  come, 
y.)  1  had  to  bring  her.  I  am  so  tired.  She 
w.)nhln't   use   her  oAvn  strength,  so   I  had   to 
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give  her  some  pf  mine.  "  He  was  sipeaking  to 
a  wonderful,  big  eagle,  perched  on  what  I  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  t|\rone. 

"This  is  the  ^ing  of  Yesterday.  He  has  a 
large  kingdom  amc^  you  are  very  miuch  honoured 
in  'having  been  bra\ight  to  siee  it.  I  have  nev^er 
seen  it  myself,  but,"  he  added,  "I  have  no  curi- 
osity concerning  it.'' 

"Hring  me  my  Ijcey,"  said  the  King.  A 
small  black  squirrel  (Parted  in  and  dropped  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne  something  which  resem- 
bled the  stem  of  a  rose.  It  was  covered  with 
thorns.  I  thought  it  wais  a  very  queer  looking 
key. 

"Here,"  said  the  JCing.  handing  me  the 
key,  "open  the  door  at  tbe  left." 

I  didn't  know  M'lhere  to  grasp  it,  but  seeing 
a  small  end  AA'here  no  thorns  appeared,  I  took 
it  at  that  end  and  qujckly  dropped  it  again. 
It  was  covered  with  tiny,  sharp  thorns.  In  let- 
ting go  of  them,  1  gjrasped  the  larger  ones 
which,  though  Sihanp,  were  quite  coimfortable 
after  the  little,  needle-like  ones.  The  Kimg 
liad  been  watching  closely  all  the  time.  All  he 
said  was:  "Little  things  are  the  foundations 
of  big  ones." 


I  was  quite  friglitened  now,  so  I  took  the 
stem  and  went  to  the  door.  It  opened,  and  be- 
yond T  saw  myself,  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  dark 
dungeon.  It  was  so  black  I  coaild  see  nothing 
except  mysedf.  as  I  had  been  in  school  tbe  da^' 
before.  I  saw  a  cloud  above  myself  and  an 
angel  slaiiiding  in  it.  I  seemed  to  be  talking 
■ — then  I  realized  what  it  meant. 

Yestierday  I  had  t,alked  w^en  the  teaeher 
was  out  of  the  room.  I  did  not  realize  how 
tihat  small  act  could  undermine  a,  person's 
sense  of  honour,  until  I  felt  myself  moving 
farther  and  farther  into  the  gloom,  my  mouth 
opening  wider  all  the  time. 

' ' Eileen  ! "  I  sat  up  with  a  start.  The  robin 
Iliad  disappeiared,  and  my  small  brother  had 
called  me  to  rescue  me  from  an  imminent 
drenching,  ais  storm  clouds  were  thick  over  my 
head.  liunning  quickly  into  shelter,  I  promised 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  strengthen 
my  sense  of  honour  in  the  future.  But  'I  still 
bore  a  little  bit  of  spite  towards  that  interfer- 
ing robin.    Wouldn't  you  have  done  so? 

OERMAINE   GARNEY. 

Loi'etto,  Brunswick. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITIES 


Many  people  in  this  world  are  of  the  any- 
day.  any-tim;e,  or  let-it-go-till-to-raorrow  type, 
who  seldom,  if  ever,  see  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancement, when  it  is  in  their  very  hands,  and 
are  always  complaining  of  the  cruel  M^ays  of 
the  world,  this  hard  world  that  never  aippre- 
ciates  true  genius  and  never  gives  a  person 
a  chance. 

Such  people  will  not  be  appreeiated  until 
they  realize  the  fact  that  they  have  let  oppor- 
tunities slip  til  rough  their  fingers  that  will  ne- 
ver return,  land  are  determined  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  next  one  that  presents  itself. 

For  example,  take  a  man  who  is  assistant 
eorrespondcnt  in  an  office.  He  does  his  work 
wedl,  but  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  and  bother 
to  pay  attention  to  the  M'ork  of  his  superiors. 


In  time,   the  correspondent  is  advanced  to  a 
better  position  and  the  assistaait  remains  as  as- 
sistant, while  a  younger  and  miore  capable  man 
fills  the  vaciancy. 

Suppose  that  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  details,  he  would 
soon  have  been  noticed  and  advanced. 

Employen-'S  are  not  asleep,  as  many  believe, 
but  are  on  the  alert  for  employees  whom  they 
can  trust  and  value. 

A  man  with  whom  perhaps  none  of  you 
are  acquainted,  started  as  an  office  boy  with  a 
prominent  manufacturimg  concern  in  this  city. 
To-day,  after  about  fifteen  years'  service  he 
has  passed  lii rough  the  various  positions  lead- 
ing to  his  present  standing — that  of  General 
Manager  of  all  Ixranohes  in  Canada, — ^the  high- 
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est  position  to  be  obtained.  He  is  but  thia-ty- 
five  years  of  age.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  another 
splendid  example  of  "Opportunities  Im- 
proved." 

Opportunities  improved  are  but  1-u-c-k 
spelt  p-l-u-<'-k.  No  main  who  honeistly  holds  a 
good  position  ever  obtained  it  through  sheer 
good  luck.  It  has  been  found  that  in  practic- 
ally every  case  lie  had  to  show  his  worthiness 


before  being  advanced.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  positions  obtained  through  "Pnll"'  with 
the  government  or  through  inifluen'tial  friends. 
Opportunity,  if  not  grasped  Avhen  within 
reach,  will  pass  on  to  the  next  person  who  is 
quick  enough  to  see  it  and  resolute  enough 
to  grasp  it. 

LAURA  MEYERS. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


•J^^^- 


A  SHARP  TURN  IN  THE  ROAD 


^i  N  some  waA'  or  other,  hardly  desieribable 
M  by  Jack  Winterfield,  on  his  return  from 
college  that  summer,  something  was  lack- 
ing in  the  welcome  that  usually  awaited  him. 
The  huge  white  house,  Avith  its  background  of 
gloomy  cedars,  looked  lests  inviting  than  he  ever 
dreamed  it  could,  as  he  drove  the  pony-cart  up 
the  avenue.  The  roomis  Avere  not  lighted  as  they 
always  were  for  his  home-cominig.  Then  again, 
Avhen  his  mother  caught  him  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  him  fondly,  he  noticed  that  her  eyes 
Avere  red  from  weeping,  aiid  her  faice  Avhite 
and  draAvn. 

"Mother  mine,"  he  asked  simply,  "Avhat  is 
it?" 

For  ansAver  she  drew  a  slip  of  yelloAV  paper 
from  her  bosom  and  gave  it  to  him.  With 
shaking  fingers  he  opened  it,  and  Avhen  he  read 
its  message  his  heart  seem/cd  to  stand  still. 

"The  James  Iliding  lovst  Avith  all  on  board." 

For  a  'mioiment  the  silence  was  dreadful. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  in  a  moment's  time  that 
which  seems  to  reach  into  eternity.  One  heart 
is  too  narro^AV  to  hold  such  a  weight  of  grief, 
Avithout  the  mercy  of  some  warning. 

"Dad!"  whispered  the  boy,  with  staring 
eyes,  whi'ch  filled  Avith  tears  when  imagination 
began  to  Avork,  and  he  saw  the  rough  Avaters 
of  the  oceian  to'sising  the  form  of  (his  beloved 
parent. 

"Boy,  dear,"  interrupted  his  mother,  sud- 
denly grown  sitronger  for  his  sake,  "there  is 
always  a  little  hope," 


And  then  they  went  in  to  seek  Avhat  solaice 
they  could  in  talking  it  OA^er,  and  trying  to  ad- 
just them'sielves  to  a  fact  that  seemed  to  have 
eclipsed  all  other  facts,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  all  desire  to  survive  it. 


In  the  days  tliat  foUoAved,  mother  and  son 
clung  to  the  A'ain  hope  that  was  almost  harder 
to  bear  than  the  sure  kn'oAA'ledge  that  there 
Avaft  no  hope.  Even  t.hat  dAvindled  day  by  day 
and  amid  the  transaction  of  all  Mr.  Winter- 
field's  business,  the  Avorst  effects  oif  the  shock 
Avore  gradually  away. 

After  all  claims  on  their  slender  estate  had 
been  settle^d  the  fact  'became  only  too  clear 
that  a  struggle  for  mere  existence  Avavs  ahead 
of  them.  They  Avere  forced  to  give  up  their 
beautiful  home,  and  Jack  must  give  up  hi» 
college  life. 

"Don't  Avorry,  Mother,"  he  said  Aviien  the 
last  question  Avas  under  discussion,  "I  know 
I  can't  do  much  at  once,  but  I  sihall  try  to  do 
something  useful  that  aa^H  help  on  for  the 
present.     Perhaps  I-'ather's  friends  Avill  help." 

With  tlie  bare  five  hundred  dollars  annuity 
which  resulted  from  the  sale  off  their  hom«, 
the  boy  felt  that  his  mother  could  be  fairly 
comfortable.  But  for  himself?  That  Avais  the 
question  Avhich  troubled  him  most.  The  thought 
that  some  day  he  might  be  required  to  earn 
his  bread,  had  in  reality  never  entered  his 
mind,  but  noAv  he  realized  it  only  too  clearly. 
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He  looked  ))H(-M  sadly  over  the  happy  years 
wliieh  were  gone  forever.  He  thought  of  the 
friends  who  were  back  by  this  at  college,  won- 
dering, perhaips,  why  he  did  not  return.  Then 
di'smissing  such  thouglits  as  foolish  amd  cal- 
culated to  weaken  his  resolve,  he  rosie  to  his 
feet,  Hiid  i^tanding  erect,  said  to  himself: 

'I  told  Mother  I'd  try,  anid  I'm  not  going 
back  on  my  resolution.  That  must  be  my  miotto 
after  this,  "I'll  try.'  " 

I'le  had  rarher  a  rough  road  to  travel.  Most 
01  his  father's  freinds,  'brokers  and  bankers, 
seeined  to  have  forgotten  that  such  a  boy  as 
Jack  Winterfield  ever  existed,  and  the  poor  fel- 
low was  almost  discouraged  as  he  M'^alked  h-onne 
one  evening,  after  a  long  series  of  disiappo-int- 
ments. 

Something  seemed  to  be  dragging  him  in 
tlie  direction  of  hiis  lawyer's  office,  and  he  went 
in  wearily,  tio  see  if  any  information  regarding 
the  condition  of  tihe  stock  mairket  held  any 
hopes  for  him.  Notihing  encouraged  him  there  • 
hut  the  fath'vrly  old  gentleman  looked  Jack 
over,  from  head  to  heel,  noted  that  tlie  boyish 
look  liad  left  the  lad's  face,  and  that  his  eyes 
had  lost  the  fiasih  and  fire  of  youth. 

"Wliy,  Boy!"  he  said  kindly,  "what  have 
you  l)een  doing?  You  look  as  if  you  had 
shouldered  the  care  of  the  who-le  world. " 

Ja.'.k  smiled.  A  little  sympathy  was  immea- 
suraibly  sweet  to  him  just  then.  "Only  those 
of  my  own  little  world,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "and 


I  fear  my  shoulders  aire  hairdly  capable  of  bear- 
ing them." 

"I  supp»3se  tlbat  means  you  have  not  yet 
obtained  a  position  of  any  kind." 

"Exactly,  Hir." 

"Well,  Jack,  I've  been  thinking  this  matter 
over.  You  wished  to  study  law,  did  you  not?" 
At  the  nod  of  ass'ent,  he  went  on,  "I  find  there 
is  altogetlier  too  much  business  here  for  m>- 
old  hands.  I  need  someone  to  put  a  little  life 
ill  to  ray  work,  and  I've  decided  tliat  you  are 
just  the  man." 

Jack 's  thanks  were  not  expresised  in  words. 
Insiead,  he  grasped  the  old  gentleman's  hand, 
in  his  strong  young  grip,  and  his  happy  eye.*; 
>^poke  volumies  for  him. 

TimiC  proved  that  confidence  in  Jack  to 
"make  good"  was  not  misplaced.  • 

The  blight-faced  clerk  attra^'ted  clients, 
and  won  their  favour  for  the  old  lawyer,  and 
when,  after  tAvo  j^ears'  study  in  the  office.  Jack 
went  'back  to  college,  to  obtain  his  degree,  his 
mother  said  fondly  to  him  :  "I  kjiew,  Boy.  that 
you  would  do  it,"  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the 
tears  in  his  eyes  ais  he  answered,  huskily: 
"You  know,  Mother  Mine,  I  promised  you 
'I'd  try.'  " 

"Yes,  Son,  and  God  did  the  rest,  as  He  al- 
ways does  when  one  takes  that  motto  to  his 
heart." 

ALUMNA. 

lioretto,  Hamilton. 


VIVE    LA    REINE 


Old  King  Winter  has  departed  and  Dame 
Nature  is  about  to  place  upon  the  throne  her 
lovely  daughter  Spring. 

A  great  ball  is  to  be  given  in  her  lionour, 
and  a  vast  deal  of  excitement  reigns  among  the 
plants,  the  birds  and  the  animals.  Mother 
Earth,  the  fashionable  costumer  of  the  Plant 
family,  is  kept  very  busy.  The  tall,  stately 
old  trees  musl  be  arrayed,  and  she  chooses  for 
them    dresses   of   beautiful    green,    unadorned 


by  any  ornament.  But  for  the  more  frivolous 
ones  a  simple,  green  dresis  will  not  do,  and  so 
sihe  bede^jks  them  with  blossoms.  To  the  apple- 
tree  she  gives  the  pale,  pale  pink  and  white; 
to  the  cherry,  the  delicate  white,  and  to  the 
chestnut  its  pyraiHiids  of  pale  pink  and  white. 
Then  come  the  little  plants.  The  violet  sim- 
l)ly  must  have  a  new  bonnet,  aiul  thinks  purple 
and  gold  would  be  very  becoiming  v.ith  her 
gieen  dress,  so  a  purple  and  gold  bonnet  she 
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n'fiall  have.  The  hepatieas  are  gowned  in  pale 
m.auve  and  i)ink,  and  the  trilliums  and  snow- 
drop'i  in  white. 

At  last  tJie  long-1'ooked-for  time  comes,  and 
Queen  Spring  sends  her  herald  before  lier. 
Who  is  her  herald?  you  m!ay  ask.  Why,  dear 
Roibin  Red-breaist,  proud  in  his  gay  red  vest 
and  black  cap.  He  announccis  to  the  wood- 
folk  that  their  Queen  is  come.  What  a  flutter 
of  excitement '  All  the  Flowers  and  Leaves 
step  forth  in  their  gorgeous  costumes  to  meet 
their  Queen. 

First  come  her  courtiers  of  gay-pluniaged 
birds  and  bright-eyed  squirrels.  Then  co)ne 
a  host  of  tiny  fairies  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  Then,  seated  on  a  throne  of  apple- 
blos;«oms,  carried  by  six  fairies,  comes  the  love- 


ly Queen.  She  is  dresised  in  pale  green,  and 
her  wings  like  gauze,  shim'mer  in  the  sujilight. 
Her  long,  golden  tretsses  fall  aibcut  lier  should- 
era,  and  her  sapphire  blue  eyes  are  bright  with 
joy.  Upon  her  head  sparkles  a  crown  of  dew- 
drop".. 

The  gay  procession  moves  to  the  edge  of  tlie 
woods,  aud  there  stands  the  meadow  in  which 
tlie  ball  is  to  be  held.  The  moon  comes  up  over 
Hhe  eastern  horizo^n  and  lends  her  silver  light 
to  the  gay  scene.  The  frog  orchestra  plays 
.sweet  music,  and  tiny  feet  glide  gracefully  over 
the  green  velvet  carpet.  Far  into  the  niglit 
they  dance  and  not  until  the  moon  has  sunk 
from  sight  do  they  cease.     Vive  La  Reine  I 

BEATRICE  WYNN. 

Loretto,  Guelph. 


KINDNESS 


Kindness  is,  in  reality,  liumanity,  and  pos- 
sesses a  dignity  all  its  owu.  No  matter  by 
whom  a  kind  act  is  done,  whetlver  intentionany 
or  through  force  of  halbit,  it  creates  a  cheery 
atmosphere  which  is  felt  b.y  the  doer  as  well 
as  the  object  of  the  act.  If  W'C  are  at  all  hu- 
mane, or  have  any  feeling  in  us,  we  have  lying 
in  cur  hearts,  at  least  a  spark  of  this  valuable 
quality.  Even  people  of  most  foi*'bidding  ex- 
teriors have  this  spark  latent,  if  not  in  evidence, 
within  them.  It  may  be  developed  to  an  aston- 
inliiag  degree,  if  the  crusty  exterior  be  remov- 
ed. Soiiietimes  it  bursts  suddenly  into  flaiue 
because  of  some  great  emotion.  The  kindness 
whieh  iis  premeditated  often  has  a  more  lasting 
effect  than  that  which  is  called  forth  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  altbmigh  the  latter  "May,  when 
we  liave  passed  away,  Heal  perhapr.  a  spirit 
broken.''     Kind    acts   are   often    as   beneficial 


to  the  doer  as  to  the  person  for  whom  they  are 
done.  They  inspire  the  doer  with  a  desire  to 
lielp  Iris  fellow-men  along  their  thorny  way. 
They  enaible  t!ie  person  for  whom  they  are  done 
to  have  a  hopeful  outlook  upon  life,  and  to 
trust  in  the  goodness  of  God.  The  value  of 
kindness  is  evident  in  a  special  manner,  when 
one  word  is  able  to  balance  the  fortune  of  a 
friend  in  the  right  or  wrong  direotion.  Shake- 
speare tells  us  that  "Kindness  is  nobler  even 
than  reven.ge."  When  our  hearts  rise  up  in 
anger  and  burn  to  take  revenge,  how  much 
greater  would  be  our  victor}-,  if  instead  of  using 
a  keen,  cutting  sarcasm,  we  should  return  a 
gentle  answer,  in  order  to  turn  away  wrath. 
"There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness." 

DOROTHY   LATCHFORD. 

Lorelto.  Brunswick. 
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WORDSWORTH    AND    NATURE 


-Jjllt  ORDSWORTH  was  tilie  chief  opponent  of 
llj  the  Romantic  movemient,  and  the  direct 
antagonism  between  his  school  and  the 
claissiicists  was  so  severe,  that  a  marked  odgin- 
ality  was  produced  in  his  poetry. 

He  turned  from  history  to  nature :  to  nature 
in  her  humiblest  dress,  to  nature  as  slie  shyly 
sliowed  herself  in  field  and  grove,  in  daisy  and 
in  daffodil,  in  wayside  pool  and  moorland  pond. 

"Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie. 
His  daiily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills." 

In  this  verse  lies  the  keynote  to  Words- 
worth's poetry.  He  entertained  no  desire  for 
the  tropical  climes  of  the  southland  or  for  beau- 
tiful Italian  vistas,  but  'he  looked  upon  the 
mountains  and  moors  which  reared  and  stretch- 
ed themselves  around  his  home. 

Wordsworth  apparently  had  an  innate  love 
for  nature.  His  younger  days  were  sp^nt  in  a 
little  village' — a  cottage  for  his  shelter  and  a 
few  'books  for  his  companions.  His  passion  was 
for  rural  sights  and  sounds.  The  country  in 
its  silence  and  solitude  was  to  him  a  heavenly 
library. 

"One  impulse  from  the  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  virtue  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can." 

Quite  early  in  his  youth  he  writes: 

"A  slumber  seems  to  steal  o'er  vale  and  mount 
and   starless   sky 
Now.  in  this  blank  of  things,  a  harmony. 
Home  felt  and  home  created,  comes  to  heajl 
Ttint  grief  for  which  the  senses  will  supply 
fresh  food." 

He  was  a  man  of  simple  mind  and  habits 
with  a  childlike  disposition.  He  possesised  a 
truly  simple  heart,  Avhich  only  sim,plicity  can 
understand.  He  wrote  for  the  meek  and  lowly 
rather  than  for  clever  men.    There  is  no  poem 


more  burlesqued  than  "We  are  Seven," — and 
yet  how  tender  in  its  tone,  how  rich  in  concep- 
tion as  vie-.ved  from  the  child's  standpoint,  as 
opposed  to  the  sage. 

".A.  simple  child  that  lightly  draws  its  breath 
And  feels  -its  life  in  every  lim^b, — 
What  should  it  know^  of  death?" 

It  was  tiiis  childlike  simplicity  that  pre- 
served in  him  all  through  his  life,  that  passion- 
ate love  for  nature  wlhich  he  displays  in  all  his 
poetry.  With  age  his  boyish  feelings  gradually 
deepened,  so  that  at  forty  he  was  able  to  stoop 
to  pick  a  little  flower  with  the  same  rapture  as 
in  his  "barefoot"  days. 

He  did  not  write  to  tax  a  cunning  brain,  but 
to  appeal  to  a  human  heart ;  as  an  example  in 
"The  Primrose  on  the  Rock,"  'he  says: 

"A  rock  there  is  whose  homely  front 
The  passing  traveliler  slights: 

Inhere  the  glow-worms  hang  their  lamps. 
Like  stars  at  various  heights, 

.Vnd  one  coy  primrose  to  that  rock 
The  vernal  breeze  invites." 

No  one  but  Wordsworth  could  describe  such 
an  ordinary  scone  so  as  to  appeal  to  our  human 
sj^mpathies. 

Ijater  in  life  Wordsworth's  poetry  was 
grea/th^  affeicted  by  his  siiister.  They  com'bincd 
their  efforts  and  lived  a  life  joined  with  high 
intellectual  and  emotional  delight  in  nature 
and  poetry.  "Lines  on  Tintern  Abbey"  were 
composed  Avlhile  rambling  with  her.  It  was 
Avritten  after  he  had  erperienced  severe  disap- 
pointment in  the  revolution,  and  in  it  he  ex- 
presses the  consolation  w*hieh  nature  affords 
him. 

"For  I  have  learned  to  look  on  nature,  not  as 
in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;   but   hearing  often- 
time;* 
The  s/till,  sad  music  of  humanity  nor  grating, 
Tiiough   of   ample  power,   to   chasten    and 
subdue. ' ' 
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He  expresses  in  this  poem  his  thankfulness, 
because  he  says: 

"In  thy  voice  I  catch  the  language  of  my  former 
Iveart,  and  read 
TliT  former  ple-a»ur©s  in  tlie  slvooting  lights 
of  thy  wild  eyes." 

He  feels  tliat  she  has  helped  him  to  bear  his 
disappointment  because  she  has  helped  him 
to  remember  liis  past  happiness.  With  far 
deeper  zeal  of  holier  love  "Our  Worshipper  of 
Nature"  e\presses  more  confidence  in  nature 
in  this  poem  than  ever  before.  He  says  in  one 
paissage  • 

'•And  tliis  prayer  I  make,  knowing  that  nature 
never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her." 

Wordsworth  devoted  his  entire  mind  to  Na- 
ture, and  in  return  sihe  communed  to  him  and 
became  inspirational.    He  says: 

'And  I  have  felt  a  presence  that  disturbs  me 
with  the  joy 
•Of  elevated  thoughts:  a  sense  sublimie 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused 

Whose  dwelling  m  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  m,an : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And   rolls  through  all  things." 

In  a  passage  such  as  this  Wordsworth  ini- 
I)lies  that  nature,  as  he  views  it,  is  not  merely 
an  external  object  worthy  of  admiration,  but 
rather  realized  in  it  a  s^pirit — a  personality 
manifestin^g  all  her  moods.  It  w/as  at  this  period 
of  his  writing  that  he  reached  liis  highest  ideal, 
and  after  so  many  years  of  almost  unbroken 
i?iterco'irse  with  nature,  he  finally  concluded 
that  nature  was  the  embodiment  of  the  thought 
(>f  God.  As  an  example  of  his  poetry  Words- 
worth says  in  "Influence  of  Natural  Objects." 


"Wisdom  and  spirit  of  the  universe! 

not  in  vain 

By  star-light,  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childliood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  m^e 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul : 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man. 
But  with  high  O'bjects,  w^ith  enduring  things. 
With  life  and  nature,  purifying  thns 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 
And  sanctifying  by  such  discipline 
Both  pain  and  fear — until  we  recognize 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart." 

Later  Wordsworth's  poems  contained  a 
trace  of  moralizing.  For  him  everything — art, 
history,  philosophy,  was  subordinate  to  nature, 
and  in  such  poems  as  "To  the  Daisy,"  "To  the 
Innnet,"  "To  the  Cuckoo,  we  find  hiim  point- 
ing to  the  independence  and  happiness  of  the 
birds  and  fiowers,  which  are  without  pride,  and 
indirectly  comparing  them  with  the  depend- 
[ince  and  restlesisness  of  man. 

He  lived  by  admiration,  Avhich  gre^v  strong- 
er as  he  advanced  in  age.    He  says : 

"My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky: 
So  Avas  it  when  my  life  'began, 
l?io  is  it  now  I  am  a  mian, 
So  be  it  when  I  ishall  gi'ow  old, 

Or  let  me  die." 

He  admired  the  world  about  him,  not  in  its 
extraordinary  phase,  but  in  its  most  ordinary. 
To  him  it  was  the  Presence  Chamber  of  God. 
It  was  only  in  this  way  his  mind  became  "a 
mansion  for  all  lovely  forms,  and  the  memory  a 
dAvell in g- place  for  all  sweet  sounds  and  har- 
monies." 

Ill  lived  by  love.  Love  of  the  true  and 
beautifui.  These  lines  are  illustrative  of  him- 
self: 

"Lonj:  have   I  loved  what  I  'behold, 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  tha,t  cheers, 
The  common  growth  of  Mother  Earth 
Suflfices   me — her    tears,   her   mirth." 
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The  fialm  and  joy  of  Wordsworth's  life  en- 
able hi'm  to  give  lis  a  poetry  M^iioli  no  other 
conditions  would  have  created.  All  ihis  poetry 
breathes  forth  thiis  air  oif  tranquility,  but  his 
lader  poetry  especially,  is  much  influenced  by 
that  spirit  which  a  maji  feels  who  has  attained 
the  f^nmrnit  of  his  ambition.     He  himiself  soys : 

"For  the  man  who  in  this  spirit  oominuneis  wdtli 
the  forms 
Of  nature,  \^iho  with  understandiing  heart 


Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude, 
No  vengeance  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love." 

Step  by  step  he  has  strengthened  the  love 
for  nature,  which  is  breathed  forth  in  every 
line  of  his  poetry,  and  has  left  to  the  world, 
nature  poems  which  have  never  been  surpassed. 


F.  E.,  Alumna. 


Loretto  Abbev. 


— -^  S  P  R  1  N  G  f^- 


As  Maud  walked  across  the  lawn  from  the 
ball-room,  she  felt  tired.  Gathering  her  wrap 
more  closely  around  her,  for  it  was  chilly,  slio 
walked  quickly  to  a  stone  bench  at  the  trujik 
of  a  chestnut  tree.  Seating  herself  there,  she 
began  to  reliearse  the  incidents  of  the  party. 

Night  was  speedily  taking  its  departure, 
and  the  grey  mists  of  early  morning  w^ere  ris- 
ing slowly  over  the  world.  Suddenily"  siiie  spied 
a  small,  brown  wood-nymph  emerge  from  a 
neighbouring  tree  and  commence  to  sing.  Al- 
tliough  it  was  very  still  in  the  garden,  not  a 
breeze  stirring  and  not  a  leaf  moving,  Maud 
could  no't  catch  the  words  of  his  somg,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  singing  verj^  gayiy,  and  he  dance<l 
as  he  sang.  He  stopped  a,s  suddenly  ais  lie  had 
begun,  and  taking  a  tiny  bugle  from  his  neck, 
he  blew  three  shrill  blasts.  At  his  call  an  in- 
iinite  number  of  tiny  people,  precisely  like  his 
tiny  self,  appeared,  all  laughing  and  talking 
rather  noisily,  she  thought.  But  she  liked  them 
very  much  in  sipite  of  their  noise,  they  wov^ 
such  ?.  merry  little  band. 

Another  slirill  whistle 'brought  forth  a  nuiin- 
ber  of  tiny  hammers,  spinning  wheels  aaid  other 
tools,  and  all  the  little  nymphs  began  to  work. 
Some  hammered  buds  out  of  the  very  tree  un- 


der which  Maud  was  sitting;  others  spun  i)relty 
clothes  for  all  the  flowers  in  the  gaixlen.  while 
others  laid  do^vn  a  soft  carpet  at  her  feet.  But 
what  could  it  all  mean?  The  trees  and  flowers 
and  even  the  grass  which  they  were  making 
were  all  pure  white.  Tlie  little  Avood-men, 
;'(eming  to  road  her  thoughtis,  looked  nather 
liurt  and  exolianged  glancei-i  among  tliemselves. 
One  saucy  little  man  looked  at  her  scornfully 
as  much  as  to  say,  "Poor  mortal,  you  don't  un- 
derstand our  ways,  but  I  suppose  we'll  have  to 
excuse  you,  as  you  are  only  a  stupid  girl.'' 

Then  out  came  a  great  num'ber  of  tiny  paints 
and  brushes  and  the  little  men  painted  trees 
and  flowers  in  the  most  delicate  hues.  One  lit- 
tle man  on  the  tree  above  her  head,  spilt  a 
ean  of  paint  .  .  .  but  Maud  didn't  see  what 
ha'ppened  after  that,  because  the  fairy  can  was 
rea'lly  a  small  twig  falling  on  her  sihoulder, 
and  sihe  awoke.  The  little  men  Avere  all  gone. 
But  the  garden  was  just  as  the  wood-nymphs 
had  left  it,  and  she  smiled  at  her  oAvn  stui>i(li(y. 
Spring  had  come  to  the  earth!  Ijaughing  to 
her;  elf  with  joy,  she  ran  into  the  liouse. 


CATHERINE   CRONIN. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  A  MODERN  HERMIONE 


I  ahvavvs  feel  so  exailted  at  Easter  time,  if 
you  get  what  I  mean  ,  .  .  exalted  and,  Avell, 
made  over. 

A  little  Group  of  Advanced  Tliinkers  that 
1  belong:  to  have  been  taking  up  Easiter  in  quite 
a  serious  way,  lately  .  .  .  Easiter  and  its  symbol- 
ism, you  kno'v.  The  loveliest  mian  talked  to 
our  little  grouj)  about  it;  he  had  the  most 
spiritual  eyes — spiritual,  and  miagnetic,  too  I 

Isn't  Magnetism  Avonderful ! 

Sacrifice,  so  he  told  us,  is  the  lessson  of 
Easter.  And  we  Advanced  Tlunkers  know 
mo.re  about  Sacrifice  than  any  one  else.  .  .  my 
life  is  just  one  long  story  of  sacrifice,  siacrifice, 
sacrifice  I  The  things  I  give  up,  the  worldly 
vanities,  you  know,  in  order  to  keeip  aibrea&t 
of  the  Wider  Social  Movements,  are  .  .  .  well, 
their  name  is  legion  as  Emerson  says  some- 
w^here.  Parties  and  ballis  and  social  gaieties, 
you  knoAV,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  ex- 
travagances— ^I  have  given  them  all  up  for  the 
sake  of  devoting  myself  to  tlhie  World's  wel- 
fare, and  the  Causes  that  bring  the  age  closer 
to  the  cosmic  harmony. 

We  just  loathe  frivolity,  our  little  group, 
and  nobody  could  be  frivolous  and  devote  as 
much  time  as  we  do  to  welfare  work,  and  slum- 
ming parties,,  and  the  city  beautiful  movements, 
and  psychoanalysis  and  the  elevation  of  the 
drama,  and  househo'ld  economics,  and  ispirit- 
ism  and  ...  well,  you  know,  all  the  latest 
causes  *  If  it  Avere  not  for  little  groups  of  Ad- 
vanced Thinkers  like  ours,  how  would  the 
world  keep  in  touch  with  the  cosmic  over- 
tones 'i 

Oh,  the  coism.ic  overlfo'ne's !  Th;e  fosmic 
overtones ! 

Nearly  every  night  I  go  to  bed  I  put  my- 
self  through    a    litHe   spiritual    examiinationn 
aiul    I    ;isk    iiivsclf:     "Has  my  sul)liminal  self 
iiK.ved  ill  perfect  harmony  with  the  cosmic  over- 
tones to-day,  or  has  it  failed?"' 


This  man — the  one  Avho  talked  to  us  about 
Easter,  you  know,  had  the  most  thrilling  voice  ; 
How  anyone  could  listen  to  him  and  then  plunge 
into  woi'ldliness  and  frivolity  is  more  than  I 
can  understand. 

I  have  the  loveliest  new  gowns  and  halts  this 
Easter  !  Perfect  dreams  !  Poor  dear  papa  is  not 
always  sympathetic  towards  all  my  causes  .  .  . 
but  he  alwayt-  "comies  across, "  as  the  horrid 
slang  is,  with  the  check. 

Von  see,  it  is  my  duty  .  .  .  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  /awakened  intellect  and  every  sensitised 
spirit  to  take  thought  of  aidornment  on  Easter. 

]\Iy  Easter  clothes  and  hatis  aren't  merely 
frivolous,  fas'hiona'ble  clothes^  you  know  .  .  . 
they  are  symbols  .  .  .  symibols  of  the  inner  mean- 
irtig  of  the  day.  To  dress  in  symbolic  harmony 
with  Spring,  if  you  get  me,  iis  quite  a  different 
thing  from  vulgar,  faishionaible  ostentation. 
One  is  a  ispiritual  necessity,  and  the  other  is 
merely  .  .  .  well,  common! 

Don't  you  just  hate  anything  common? 

I  have  a  perfect  dream  of  a  hat  which  cost 
me  three  hundred  dollars  ...  It  expres'ses  me. 
my  Ego,  if  you  follow  mie.  And  it  would  be 
Avieked  not  to  express  one's  self  if  one  could — 
ail  these  Urges  and  things,  you  know,  demand 
an  outlet. 

1  tliink  all  the  sacrifices  T  hiave  m'ade  are 
giving  me  a  look  of — Avell,  of  .  .  .  really,  thiere 
is  only  one  Avord  to  express  it  ...  a  look  of 
stpirituality.  I  looked  in  my  mirror  for  an  hour 
this  morning,  and  I  Avais  certain  that  the  look 
there  was  of  spiritual  yearning! 

Isn't  it  interesting  about  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  and  the  fairies?  So  romantic,  don't  you 
think  ?  If  there  really  are  fairies,  I  suppose 
the  advanced  thinkers  will  have  to  adopt  an 
attitude  to\A^ard«  them.  Will  the  best  people 
take  them  up?  The  best  people  finally  took  up 
Socialistis,  you  knoAV.  And  I  suppose  it  would 
be  the  same  Avay  AA'itli  gnomes  and  fairies  and 
broAvnies.     Isn't  it  thrilling! 
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What  a  sensation  T  shonld  create  if  I  could  Well,  I  Piust  be  running  along.     I  have  a 

get  hold  of  a  leprechaun,  a  real  Irish  lepre-  committee  meeting  .  .  .  the  Society  for  Raising 
chaun!  and  entertain  him  socially,  you  know!  the  Moral  Standards  of  the  Pure,  you  know  ,  .  . 
If  this  fairy  thing  is  true,  I  must  write  my  Irish 
friends  to  look  out  for  a  lepreiohaun  for  me! 
Some  friends  of  m.ine  entertained  Lord  Dun- 
sany  vAiei)  he  was  in  America,  hut  I  should  be 
the  very  first  to  entertain  a  leprechaun ! 


DON  MARQUIS. 

(Copyrighted  by  Life  Pub.  Co.    Reprinted  from  "Life" 
by  permission). 


3luBt  KxhB 


We're  only  a  couple  of  kids,  they  say, 

My  old  Dad  and  me ; 
But  he's  the  kiddiest  one  of  us. 

Most  anyone   can  see. 

Fm  only  in  the  Primer  clasis, 

And  yet  I  know  a  lot, 
But  Dad,  he  can't  spell  anything, 

He  sayfe,  *'c-a-t,  got!" 

I  can  lace  up  both  my  own  boots 

Without  a  lot  of  row. 
But  Dad,  he  always  says  to  me, 

"Come,  show  your  Daddy  how." 

And  then  he  fumibles  round  and  round 

As  blind  as  any  bat, 
And  says,  "Come,  son,  and  see  if  this 

Could  be  your  Daddy's  hat." 

One  morning  he  Avar,  going  out 
With  Ma')^  hat  on  his  head, — 

An'  Avhien  Ave  laughed  at  him,  he  took 
My  old  red  tarn  instead. 


And '  Avhen  he 's  driving  in  our  car 

I  near  fall  off  mj^  seat, 
When  Dad  looks  Avorried  like,  and  says 

''Billy,  is  this  our  street?" 

I  wish  you  saAV  him  yesterday, 

Sitting  on  ray  high  seat, 
A  bib  oil,  too,  and  sayin'  soft: 

"Son,  teach  me  how  to  eat." 

You'd  laugh  out  loud  as  me,  I  guess, — 
Gee   Whizz!  but  Avouldn't  you! 

And  you'd  believe  that  my  old  Dad's 
The  kiddiest  of  us  tAVo. 

For  I  don't  carry  on  like  that. 
So   stupid  like   and   silly, — 

I   understand    m<y»t    everything, — 
Ma  calls  me,  "Wise  old  Billy." 


ELSIE   FREEMAN. 


Loretto  Abbey. 
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BLUE    PENCIL    BUREAU 


Q.  1.  In  a  nicagazine  article  which  criticized 
English-speaking  people  for  the  limited  number 
o'f  words  in  comunon  use,  I  read  that  the  Eng- 
\M\  language  has  nearly  four  thousand  words, 
but  the  average  person  confines  himself  to  the 
u^e  of  but  a  few  hundred.  Why  is  that  the 
subjwt  of  complaint?  If  he  can  say  or  write 
what  lie  wishes  in  tliese  few  words,  why  should 
he  wish  to  use  more? 

A.  1.  Because,  when  people  have  but  a  small 
number  at  command,  it  means  generally  t'hat 
their  range  of  ideas  is  apt  to  be  veay  limited, 
even  their  power  of  thinking  is  lessened.  They 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  dull,  uninteresting  pre- 
sons.  Their  small  vocabulary  cuts  them  otl 
from  intercourse  with  intellectual  people.  In 
talk  they  make  one  word  do  the  service  of  sev- 
eral, to  the  prejudice  of  accuracy  and  beauty. 
Here  is  a  liij^t  of  suggestions  for  increasing  your 
vocabulary: 

1.  Have  a  good  dictionary  by  you,  a  Wor- 
cester, International,  Oxford,  Standard,  or 
Century.  2  Use  n.'w  words  often,  even  if  it 
takes  effort  to  do  so,  until  they  become  fam- 
iliar to  you.  3.  Beware  of  using  the  samie  word 
too  constantly.  4.  If  possible,  get  a  sound,  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  Latin.  5.  Read  as  much 
and  ac  carefully  ais  you  can,  the  best,  and  mo<st 
highly  approved  English  authors.  6.  'In  all 
your  writing  try  to  expresis  yourself  exactly, 
aiul  Avrite  frequently.  7.  Avoid  vulgar  expres- 
sions and  slang.  8.  As  an  exercise,  sometimes 
write  liyls  of  synonyms  and  derivatives. 


Q.  2.  Is  there  any  fixed  rule  about  placing 
the  hyphen  between  compound  words? 

A.  2.  It  is  generally  recommended  to  place 
it  betAveen  distinctly  compound  words,  as: 
s)on-in-law,  simple-hearted,  vice-president;  also 
compound  numerals  and  fractions,  as:  twenty- 
nine,  two-thirds,  one  hundred  and  thirty-first, 
etc.  But  usage  varies  in  regard  to  many  words, 
and  the  hyphen  is  used  or  omitted  without 
any  apparent  reason.  The  general  tendency  is 
to  omit  it  and  to  write  the  words  as  one,  e.g.. 
football,  horsecar.  In  the  case  of  two  vowels 
pronounced  separately,  e.g.,  'pre-eminent,  and 
co-operation,  the  diaeresis  is  generally  employ- 
ed, e.g.,  pre 'Eminent. 

Sentences  for  Correction. 

1.  Apply  this  preparation  so  it  extends  over 
tlie  edges  of  the  wound.  2.  No  lives  were  lost, 
except  that  a  child  was  burned  about  the  body. 
3.  It  was  not  until  T  had  finisthed  tilie  book 
when  I  covdd  lay  it  down.  4.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance happened  after  that  until  nearly  two 
m'ontiis  later.  5.  Turning  around  and  going 
through  the  busy  part  of  New  York,  there  were 
ferry-boats  and  ships  carrying  loads.  6.  The 
result  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  arose  from 
this  occurrence  and  many  riots.  7.  Being  dark, 
the  lady  did  not  see  the  coin.  8.  Not  knowing 
how  to  manage  tJie  boat,  it  capsized.  9.  When 
watching  Ihe  ball,  good  judgment  must  be 
shown.  10.  "There  are  several  changes  that 
should  be  made  in  the  Freshman  coui-se. 

A  nice  pri?^e  is  offered  for  tlie  first  corrected 
list  of  the  sentejices  quoted  above — if  sent  in 
before  July  20th. 
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IN    MEMORiAM    MATRICULATION 


A  Few  Snapshots  of  Matric.  Students 


TENNYSON  Avrote  "In  Memoriam"  for  Ma- 
ti'i"ula,lioii  students.  This  does  not  mean 
t'hat  he  wrote  it  for  these  situdenits  to 
S'tudy,  tlwuo;!)  there  are  those  who  hold  this 
opinion  He  Avrote  it  raith-er  to  describe  the 
staite  of  soul  of  the  poor  unfortunates  who  are 
mailed  upon  to  write  this  examination ;  nor 
should  the  learned  professors  who  annotate  the 
poets  for  use  in  High  Schools  object  to  this 
view.  They  still  advance  the  "Hallam"  theory, 
but  the  thoughtful  student  has  se't  it  aside  as 
antidiluvian,  and  impossible.  These  learned 
gentlemien  say  that  tlie  object  of  the  High 
School  Course  in  English  Literaiture  is  to  enalble 
the  students  to  appreciate  good  literature  as 
siuch,  and  to  ask  intelligenit  quesitions  and  form 
oriiginal  oipinions  thereon.  The  girl  with  Ma- 
triculation before  her  does  this.  To  be  sure 
in  the  matter  of  the  intelligence  of  her  ques- 
tions there  is  room  for  personal  taste,  but  of 
the  originality  of  her  questions  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

She  asiksi  questions  like  these:  "Did  the 
Greeks  and  I'ersians  go  to  Avar  for  the  sake  of 
history,  or  did  they  really  care?  Did  Tenny- 
son think  of  it  all  by  himself?  About  how  long 
would  it  take  him  to  think  of  it?  Who  decides 
in  the  first  plaee  who  are  great  poets  and  who 
are  not?"  etc,  etc.  She  forms  her  opinions 
like  this:  "A  sitandard  novel  is  one  I  cannot 
stand.  Standard  poetry  is  poetry  I  cannot  un- 
derstand. Classical  po'etry  is  poetry  written 
to  be  situdied  in  class.  Tennyson  wrote  "In 
Memoriam  About  Matriculatioin."  Of  tihe 
truth  of  this  lasit  opinion  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
"in  Memoriam"  describes  too  accurately  lier 
own  state  of  mind  to  have  been  inspired  in  any 
other  way.  The  situdent  is  weary  of  life.  A 
great  sorrow  lias  come  upon  her  and  has  shaken 
her  soul  to  its  foiinda.tibn.  Susipense,  the  most 
agonizing  of  all  sorrows,  hangs  over  her  head. 


Her  teachers  say  she  Avill  fail.  Her  brother 
says  she  will  pass— he  did.  Her  mother  says 
her  mind  is  not  on  her  studies.  Her  father 
says  she  is  up  too  late  at  night  doing  her  home- 
woi"k.  She  doubts  them  all.  She  doubts  every- 
thing. There  are  times  when  in  the  dulness  of 
despair  she  even  doubts  that  if  this  angle  is 
to  this,  as  tliis  is  to  this,  then  this  is  to  this 
as  this  is  to  this.     She  is  far  gone. 

■  But  sloAvly  and  surely,  led  by  the  light  that 
shines  from  Bunsen  buirners  and  convex  m;ir- 
rors,  ,^he  fights  her  way  through  theorems  and 
history  notes,  past  Latin  verbs  and  French 
idioms,  back  again  to  hope  and  life,  and  June. 
Until,  at  last  with  her  diploma  in  Iver  hand  she 
stands  triumphant  in  her  belief  in  the  wisdom 
of  her  parents,  and  the  sanity  of  her  teachers, 
and  the  general  fitness  and  blesisedneisis  of  all 
things  in  general. 

P.S.-~"How  did  Tennyson  ever  come  to 
write  ' In  Memoriam  ? '  "  That  is  not  quite 
clear.  I'erhaps  his  teiach^er  kept  him  in  after 
school  one  afternoon,  because  he  could  not  do 
his  translation,  and  told  him  to  write  fifty  lines, 
and  the  beginning  of  that  poem  was  the  result. 
Perha]>i-i  on  account  of  getting  'caught  up'  in 
his  transl'ations  that  night,  he  did  not  know  his 
history  next  day,  and  so  had  an  opportunity 
after  school  hours  of  adding  a  few  more  stanzas 
to  liis  poem,  and  so  on,  till  it  was  compleited. 
Or  perhaps,  and  this  is  even  more  probalble, 
Hallam  was  "kept  in"  and  Tennyson  wrote 
"In  Memoriam"  while  he  was  waiting  for  him 
outside.  This,  particularly  during  the  wuTi'ter 
m.ontihs  wiien  the  curb-.stone  is  cold,  would  ac- 
(•ount  for  such  passages  as : 

"0   tiiou — delaying  long, 
Delay 'st  the  sorrow  in  my  blood. 
Which  lo)vjjs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud,"  etc. 
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By  Local  Artists  of  the  Class. 

SCAEVOLA,  ^'In  Her  Sweet  Little  Alice 
Blue  Go  will. "  Dear  Reader,  does  that  word 
'"Scaevola"  awaken  a  faimt  echo  in  t'he  ca,vern- 
ous  recesses  of  your  mind  of  carefully  stored 
remnants  of  jMatricnlation  Latin?  It  means 
left-handed.  To  be  left-handed  is  by  no  means 
a  handicap.  Often  have  I  seen  Scaevola  dex- 
teriousily  copying  History  no'tes  with  the  ''sin- 
istra raanus,''  supporting  in  the  right  hand  a 
geoimetr3%  phj^sics,  ehemisitry  or  other  equally 
interesting  literary  gem,  while  her  gaze  was 
rive  I  ted  upon  a  fearsome  algebra  piroblem,  ar- 
rayed in  all  its  splendor  of  "x's  and  y's"  upon 
t'he  blackboard.  But,  dear  reader,  the  young 
lady's  thoughts  are  always  on  the  matter  in 
hand.  When  the  matters  in  hand  are  two? 
We/ll,  A^'1ho  can  limit  the  powers  of  genius? 
Scaevola  ahvays  rises  to  the  o'ccasion,  and  there 
are  many  liuftar  inches  to  rise  in  her  case.  All 
can  remember  the  day  when,  in  the  absence  of 
our  esteemed  president,  she  filled  the  presiden- 
tial chair  at  Literary  with  no  mean  share  of 
digniity.  Her  powers  of  oratory  have  a  won- 
derfully persuasive  influence.  We  do  not  for- 
get how  sthe  once  and  foir  all  persuaded  us  that 
"Movies  do  more  harm  than  good." 

In  the  literary  field  her  accomplishments 
stand  forth  conspicuously,  while  we,  the  hum- 
ble toilers,  tread  "'with  halting  steps  and  slow," 
the  thorny  path  leading  to  a  finisihed  essay. 
When,  at  the  close  of  a  long  day  of  toil,  we 
see  our  smiling  Scaevola  laden  with  books,  it 
S'eerais. 

"Though  Duty's  face  is  stern,  her  path  is  best. 
They  sweetly  sleep  who  die  upon  her  breast. ' ' 


DIMPLES,  I  think,  is  the  most  appropriate 
name  for  the  girl  in  the  front  seat.  It's  not  her 
dimiples  v:e  envy  so  much  as  her  smile.  Al- 
though she  did  not  come  to  our  Matriculation 
Form  until  Oliristmas,  she  soon  won  our  friend- 
ship and  love  by  her  constant  smile.  Her  talent 
is  mosit  nobly  displayed  in  Algebra.  When  that 
period  arrives  she  quite  confidently  follows  th(; 
sitraigiht  path  from  her  desik  to  the  blackboard, 
and  after  sojne  tiane  succeeds  in  convincing  us 


that  her  met.hod  iis  tihe  correct  one  for  solving 
the  problem..  Sometimes  poor  Dimples  will 
hear  moct  unexpectedly,  a  command  that  seems 
to  be  directed  to  her,  but  which  she  finds  it 
hard  to  credit,  "Sit  around  straight  and  put 
your  feet  under  the  desk,  please."  Again  tlie 
smile  comes  into  play  and  quite  dispels  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  moment.  It  is  evident  that 
s'he  has  taken  tliis  little  m'otto  as  her  rule  in 
life : 

"It's    easy    enough    to    be    pleasant 
When  life  rolls  along  like  a  song. 

But  the  girl  worth  while 

Is  tlie  girl  with  a  smile 

When  everything  seems  to  go  wrong. '  * 


THE  GIRL  WITH  THE  BOW-TIE.  During 

school  hours,  onlj^  her  back  is  presented  to  my 
eyes,  except  when  she  returns  from  the  basket, 
the  blaclc-boiard  or  the  pencil  sharpener.  Being 
a  Matriculant,  there  isn't  any  time  for  her  to 
turn  around.  But  when  my  eyes  do  rest  upon 
her  face,  they  are  sure  to  travel  slowly  down- 
ward, and  betray  amazemient,  for  reposing 
peacefully  on  the  collar  that  surrounds  he 
swan-like  neck,  is  a  little  bow-tie.  Somehow  i 
can't  keep  my  eyes  off  it.  Not  for  a  moment 
are  her  busy  hands  idle.  She  fully  realizes 
that  the  devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do, 
and  she  run.s  no  risks.  She  may  be  compared 
to  Caesar,  in  the  dispatch  which  ishe  employs 
when  discharging  her  various  duties:  "Veni; 
Vidi;  Yici." 


DARK -EYED  BEAUTY.  A  pleasant  smile 
is  often,  but  not  always  there,  for  example, 
■\^'hen  she  iis  poring  over  an  old  book,  and  sud- 
denly throws  it  into  her  desk  with  a  earele».=» 
toss,  ar,  if  no  love  ever  did  or  ever  will  exist  be- 
tween her  and  it,  while  she  utters  tihese  words 
in  a  thankful  tone,  ' '  The  bell  has  gone.  Sister. ' ' 
Again  the  face  brightens  with  a  sudden  sun- 
shine, and  gives  you  a  wonderful  glance  which 
almoist  puts  you  in  a  trance.  A  disposition 
tliiat  can  survive  the  long  hours,  yes,  even  days 
of  sorrow,  inseparable  from  the  life  of  a  Ma- 
trie,  student,  is  equipped  for  all  the  "stings 
and  arrows  of  outrageons  fortune." 
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The  MODEL.  She  is  a  model  in  tihe  true 
sense  of  tihe  word  and  sets  a  worthy  exaoniple 
to  her  more  frivolous  class-mates.  "We  laarvel 
at  her  wonderful  self-control,  her  rigid  sense  of 
duty,  and  her  abho.rrence  of  broken  silence 
rules.  She  is  not  brilliant,  yet  her  constant  ap- 
plication to  study  has  kept  her  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  class.  Naturally  quiet  and  reserved, 
she  takes  no  active  part  in  the  gay  and  frivol- 
ous conversations  of  her  schoolmates.  Never, 
when  some  rule  is  violated,  some  inattention 
is  reported,  is  our  model  among  the  culprits, 
nor  do  I  think  in  the  future  Ave  sliall  ever  see 
her  there. 


THE  NEW-COMER.  It  was  in  September 
that  the  New-comer  arrived  in  our  midst.  Her 
arrival  created  some  interest,  and  aroused  not 
a  little  curiosity.  After  three  years  together 
the  memJbers  of  a  class  are  apt  to  know  each 
other  quite  well;  we  knew^  for  inr^tance,  that 
]Vi.  had  an  inexhaustible  knowledge  of  history, 
that  B.  was  generally  a  dunce  in  French  and 
would  be  sure  to  supply  us  with  some  amuse- 
ment, and  so  on.  We  could  naturally  gauge  the 
ability  of  each  one.  So  Avith  kind,  but  critical 
CA^es  Ave  put  the  New-comer  on  trial.  At  first 
Ave  regarded  her  aloofness,  that  touch  of  haugh- 
tiness, accentuated  by  her  tall  and  regal  bear- 
ing, Avith  disapproval.  "Waj^  she  really  like 
that?'^  AA^e  asked  each  other.  Well,  aa'c  can 
answer  that  now.  A^irgil  expresses  our  opinion 
of  her  A\''hen  he  says  of  Sinon :  "Confident  of 
soul  was  he  and  prepared  for  every  issue.'*  In 
plain  language,  the  NeAv-comer  never  gets 
"«?tuck.''  Her  knowledge  of  Physics  and  M«  ■ 
theniatics,  bug-a-bear  subjects  for  most  of  us,  is 
rather  amazing,  and  we  gaze  at  her  Avitih  .slight- 
ly incredulous  eyes.  Yes,  she  still  has  that 
touch  of  hauteur,  though  our  beneJicial  and 
Avholly  gracious  influence  has  toned  her  doAvn 
a  bit.  But  many  a  time  has  she  bent  from  her 
digniity  to  sihoAV  us  a  very  human  side  of  her 
character.  What  better  proof  that  she  is  all 
girl.  AAnth  a  girl's  imperfections,  than  the  hur- 
ried Avhisper  that  often  comes  floating  across 
tI^o  aisle  to  my  ear,  "Please  lend  me  vour  mir- 
ror" 


OUR  PHYSICS  STAR.  A  quiet,  gentle, 
ylever  girl,  Avho  claims  she  doesn't  like  Phy- 
sics at  all,  yet  leads  her  class  in  the  subject. 
She  seldom  speaks  in  class  and  rarely  breaks 
any  rules,  yet  she  cannot  be  called  a  goody- 
goody,  that  term  Avhich  no  one  likes  to  have 
applied  to  her,  though  she  feels  rather  proud 
to  have  earned  it.  She  is  very  good  at  home- 
Avork,  and  should  anyone  come  into  Room  69  at 
about  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock,  sihe  Avould  find 
this  Physics  Star  studying  at  a  great  rate.  She 
is  gifted  Avith  Avonderful  self-control.  A  quiet 
reserve,  AA^hich  does  in  no  AA'-ay  prevenl  her  from 
joivijng  in  any  current  amusement,  is  character- 
istic of  this  girl.  Her  Caesar  is  so  well  mas- 
tered that  all  Avho  are  in  trouble  run  to  her 
for  first  aid.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  order 
of  our  AA^ords  AA'ill  be  Avell  preserved.  No  one 
Avoudd  lilce  to  think  that  our  Physics  Star  should 
find  herself  endoAved  with  a  star  in  Physics. 


MADAM  PRESIDENT.  The  girl  Avho  sits 
at  the  teacher's  desk  during  Literary  Period 
is  our  Madam  President.  She  must  be  inspired 
by  her  ancestor,  Edmund  Burke,  because  her 
eloquence  produces  the  same  eflPect.  A  hush 
falls  upon  tlie  Avhole  room  Avhen  she  arises  at 
the  opening  of  the  meeting  to  express  her  joy 
at  the  presence  of  so  many  members,  or  her 
sorrow  at  their  absence.  In  the  s'chool-room 
she  sits  at  the  front  desk,  and  she  Avho  sits  be- 
hind her  says  that  during  some  periods  her  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  the  constant  raising  and  lower- 
ing of  Madam  President's  AA^hite  hand.  During 
science  periods,  like  the  good  children  in  the 
days  of  old,  she  never  speaks  Avhen  spoken  to ; 
then  her  face  Avrinkle®  and  she  puts  her  finger 
to  her  forehead  until  the  inspiration  comes.  No 
miore  comes  to  me  just  noAV. 


LE  PETIT  BOIS. 

''SAAcetness,  truth  and  every  grace, 
Which  time  anid  truth  are  wont  to  teach, 
The  eye  miay  in  a  moment  reach, 
And  read  diistinctly  in  her  face." 

After  much  searching  for  words  adequate 
to  describe  "Le  Petit  Bois,"  as  she  is  known 
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among  her  friends,  I  finally  de<;ide  that  the 
rtbove  little  veirse  is  the  most  appropriate. 
Very  quiet  and  unassuming,  she  sits  in  her 
humlble  hack  seat,  diligently  and  studiously 
listening  to  her  instructors.  She  is  eager  for 
knowledge.  Sh«  loves  to  roam  in  ancient 
Greece,  following  the  noble  path  of  Pericles, 
the  glorious  leader  of  Greece,  Aristides  the  Just 
and  Cimon;  or  with  Alexander,  marching 
throiigli  Persia.  Anon  she  enters  Rome  to 
witness  the  triunipli  of  great  Julius  Caeisar,  or 
assists  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Agus- 
tus.  Though  she  loves  tlie  company  of  these 
great  men,  she  is  not  blind  to  the  beauties 
around  her.  lier  thoughts  testify  that  she  adds 
grace  to  all  our  social  functions.  We  believe 
that  in  her  is  realized  that  saying  of  Emerson, 
"A  true  friend  is  worth  all  the  hazards  we  can 
run, ' ' 

OUR  SECRETARY.  ''As  playful  and  as 
frisky  as  a  kitten,"  are  words  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  her.    What  Avould  we  do  without  her? 


T  am  sure  the  pchool-room  would  be  absolutely 
dead  for  the  la«k  of  her  very  humorous  re- 
marks, Avhich  give  delight  to  everyone.  As 
for  her  gay  manners  out  of  scliool,  they  cannot 
be  equalled.  Upon  first  acquaintance,  one  gets 
the  idea  that  she  is  very  naughty,  and  desires 
to  associate  Avith  only  special  friend?,  but  af- 
ter a  while  they  find  their  judgments  are  wrong. 
She  is  kind  and  congenial  to  all.  We  would 
riot  slight  her  friendship  for  anything.  When 
she  comes  to  school  in  the  moirning,  her  appear- 
ance is  like  a  bright  sun-beam  striking  across 
a  darkened  room.  She  is  always  ready  for  fun, 
but  bnee  in  a  while  she  yields  to  a  streak  of 
hard  Avork,  and  when  that  happens  you  can  do 
absolutely  nothing  with  her.  She  hae  a  way  of 
pretending  she  doesn't  know  her  work  till  the 
time  comes  for  her  to  display  her  knowledge. 
When  I  tell  her  that  my  prophetic  eye  can  see 
her  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Avith  her  certificate 
in  her  hand,  sihe  just  laughs;  but  the  end  of  the 
year  Avill  prove  me  a  true  prophet. 

Loretto,  Brunsiwick  Ave. 


^Delivered  at  a  meeting  of  pupils  and  Alumnae,  Loretto,  Hamilton). 


I  hear  her,  the  girl  of  Yester-year, 

The  one  I  kncAV  best  of  ail: 
She  is  calling  me  from  afar  and  near 

From,  the  height  of  Ijoretto's  hall. 

She  is  seeking  me  o'er  the  span  of  time. 

Looking  AA'ith  questing  eyes 
On  Learning's  mount  Avhere  I  failed  to  climb 

And  I  falter  and  courage  dies. 

For  must  I  stand  abashed,  uncrowned 
With  naught  of  fame  or  praise. 

All  emipty-handed  and  unrenowned 
Before  her  wistful  gaze? 

Ah,  no,  for  in  memory's  fairest  cell 
With  youth's  glow  still  a-light. 

Faith,  Hope  and  Love  unfading  dwell 
I  have  kept  them  pure  and  bright. 


I  garnered  these  three,  in  my  Convent  days 
And  have  kept  them  shining  fair, 

Through  stress  of  tempest  and  troublous 
Avays 
Through  trial  and  joy  and  care. 

Faith  in  the  hands  that  marked  the  Avays* 
My  stumbling  feet  should  tread, 

Hope  in  the  hearts  that  cheereid  my  days. 
And    Love   for   the    souls   that   led. 

Through  wisdom,  courage  and  sacrifice, 
My  thoughts  to  the  highest  spheres, 

These,  my  treasures  of  richest  price 
l^ndimmed  through  changing  years. 

These,  to  the  one  Avho  is  seeking  me 
Shall  I  offer  and  have  no  fear, 

When  T  meet  her,  the  girl  that  I  used  to  be 
At  the  Portal  of  Yester-year. 

A.O.H.,  an  eld  pupil. 
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College  and  Academy  Class  Notes 


■•  Model n  natholic  Poetry,  from  Within  and 
Without,"  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  given 
hy  Di'.  F.  II.  Kirkpatriek  in  Convocation  Hall, 
early  in  the  Lenten  season.  He  cited  not  Ca- 
tholic authors  only,  'but  those  of  several  poets 
wliose  ideas  are  acceptable  to  Catholics.  Spe- 
cial interest  was  shown  in  hi®  reading  of  ''The 
Silver  Anvil,"  a  poem  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Dollard, 
whose  presence  in  the  hall  was  responsible  for 
many  hearty  rounds  of  applause.  A  poem,  was 
also  read  whose  author,  Miss  Rose  Ferguson, 
was  presient,  and  it  received  mnch  praise. 


as  well  as  for  his  long  years  of  eminent  and 

devoted  service  to  the  Church. 

*     *     * 

The  Memorial  page  records  the  death  of 
Rev.  Mother  Seraphina,  well  known  and  revered 
by  many  I/orotto  girls.  Her  saintly  soul  paisised 
away  in  Guelph,  on  Good  Friday  morning.  She 
was  a  woman  of  wonderful  faith  and  wielded  a 
remarkable  influence  for  good  wherever  her 
field  of  duty  lay.  Indefatigable  in  the  pursuit 
of  perfection,  humble  and  unworldly,  yet  pos- 
sessing a  keen  and  delightful  vein  of  humor, 
she  aoeomplished  a  work  which  can  be  mieasured 
only  by  heavenly  standards.  We  trust  that 
old  pupils,  seeing  this  note,  will  pray  that  her 
reward  will  be  an  abundant  one. 


An  entertainment,  unique  and  delightful, 
wais  given  at  lioretto  Abbey  College,  Bruns- 
wick Ave.,  early  in  Feibruary.  It  was  attended 
by  university  men  and  friends  of  the  college. 
The  days  of  Chaucer  were  reproduced  in  cos- 
tume and  speech.  The  characters  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales  came  alive  again  for  the  oioca- 
sion,  and  "Ye  Tabard  Inn"  rose  from  the  ruins 
of  time  as  true  to  life  as  college  necromancy 
could  make  it.  Complimentis  were  liberally 
dealt  out  to  the  studonts  for  their  skill  in  reviv- 
ing, so  cleverly,  a  by-gone  time. 

*     *     « 

On  Monday,  April  11,  Professor  De  Lury 
addressed  the  Alumnae  and  pupils  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Modern  Irish  Poetry.  His  simple,  well- 
balanced  and  thoughtful  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject charmed  the  audience,  who  appLauded  him 
warmlv. 


The  death  <d  Rev.  James  Walsh,  on  Feb.  28, 
removed  one  of  Loretto's  life-long  friends.  The 
expressions  of  grief  were  universal  and  sincere. 
As  Pa'stor  of  the  church  of  Our  Ijjidy  of 
liourdes,  and  later  of  St.  Helen's,  he  endeared 
liimiself  to  all  who  came  within  the  iSphere  of 
his  influonce.  The  school  children  came  in  for 
a  special  share  of  hiis  solicitude.  May  he  reap 
an  abund'ant  re^\''ard  for  his  goodnesis  to  them, 


Reverend  Father  McCaffrey,  S.J.,  now  at  the 
Gruelph  Novitiate,  conducted  the  Three  Hours' 
Devoition  in  the  Abbey  Chapel,  on  Good  Friday, 
this  year.  It  ^vas  the  first  ceremony  of  the 
kind  ever  held  here,  and  the  discourses  on  the 
"Seven  Words"  made  an  impression  upon  all 
present  tihat  will  never  be  forgotten,  This  de- 
votion was  one  of  the  incidents  of  an  eight 
days'   retreiat   conducted  'by  this  Father,   for 

tihe  benefit  of  a  portion  of  the  Community. 
«     *     # 

On  the  29th  of  April,  Rev.  Father  Morrissey, 
of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  gave  a  talk  to  the 
members  of  the  Community  on  the  teaching  of 
v^atechism.  He  imparted  many  useful  ideais 
and  niethods  to  the  teachers  present,  and  in- 
spired them  with  new  ideas  in  connection  with 
thiis  part  of  their  duty.  They  desire  to  record 
tlieir  appreciation  and  thanks. 
*     «     * 

The  First  of  May  brought  around  one  of 
those  beautiful  ceremonies — an  enrolment  of 
the  cliildren  of  ]\lary, — ^which  forms  the  out- 
ward sign  of  a  devotion  which  never  loses  its 
savour  amongist  us.  What  rendered  it  specially 
impressive  this  time,  were  the  words  delivered 
by  Rev.  Father  0  Sullivan,  C.SS.R.,  who  per- 
formed the  cGremony,'  They  were  singuliarly 
appropriate  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  them. 
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t^ineere  oondolence  is  offered  to  Dr.  Paul 
McMahoai,  upon  the  death  of  his  Avife,  who  died 
on  April  Uth.  As,  Hazel  Whalen,  Mrs.  Me- 
IVTahon  was  a  pupil  of  Tioretto,  and  liad  many 
warm  friends  here. 

*     #     t- 

\  piano  reeital  hy  Heinrieh  Pfitzner  took 
pla'ce  on  April  22nd,  at  Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
The  program  was  a  varied  and  brilliant  one. 
Num'hers  from  Beethoven,  MaeDoweli,  Pfitzner, 
Schumann  and  Liszt  formed  the  repertoire,  and 
eajled  forth  en.thusia,stic  applause. 


Loretto  offers  siympathy  to  Mrs.  William 
Clarke,  a  former  pupil  (Minnie  McGuire),  on 
tlie  death  of  her  husband.  Mr.  Clarke  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Clarke  City  on  the  St.  Ijaw- 

renee. 

*     *     # 

Announcement  was  made  in  a  foreign  paper, 
a  short  time  ago,  of  the  death,  in  Genoa,  of 
SignoT  Francis  M,  Fabre-Repetto,  beloved  hus- 
band of  Marie  Ceeiiia  Fabre-Repetto  (Marie 
Enniis"*  a  former  pupil  of  I^oretto,  who  olt'ers 
'nnce"'e  condolence  to  the  bereaved  wife  and 
cliildren, 

m      *      * 

NIAGARA  FALLS. 

A  pleasiant  hour  was  spent  on  Friday,  April 
IStih,  at  Loretto,  Niagara  Falls,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Athletic  Club.  Besides  a  musical 
program,  the  play  "Our  Aunt  From  Califor- 
nia"' was  reniflered.  The  parts  were  well  chosen 
and  afforded  amusement  to  all.  Admission  fee 
fifte(j'n  cents — proiceeds  invested  in  basket-ball 
outfit.  Paying  novelties  were  introduced.  A 
box  office  made  of  a  ehair  and  large  dry-goods 
box,, confronted  the  day  scholars,  who  secured 
reserved  seats,  n,amiely:  leeture-chairs  in  two 
front  rows.  Posters  were  conspicuoius  in  all 
imaginable  places,  and  the  demand  for  tickets 
.e.x;c§;eided  the  supply.  A  liungry  hour'''^was 
chosen  and  pop-corn  was  sold  'between  acts,  as 
Avell  as  ^andy  and  other  sweets.  A  sum  was 
reached  which  more  tlian  covered  the  cost  of 


the  outfit,  and  was  promptly  applied  to  some 

tennir;  gear. 

*     *     * 

On  Feb.  27th,  another  red-letter  day  at  the 
Fal's,  a  trip  to  Niagara  University  was  made 
poissible  t'hrougli  the  invitation  and  generosity 
of  Rev.  Father  Rosa.  There  the  students  wit- 
nessed a  well-m,atched  contest  at  basket-ball, 
between  Niagara  Falls  and  St.  John's  (Brook- 
lyn' Universities,  the  former  winning  by  thir- 
teen points.  After  this  they  partook  of  a  deli- 
cious lunch,  served  by  their  kind  host.  Father 
Rosa  himself,  to  whom  they  Avish  to  make  grate- 
ful acknowledgements  here. 


HAMILTON. 

TiOretto  Academy,  Hamilton,  records  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Jan.  ]  ith.' — A  most  delightful  and  instruc- 
tive lecture  on  Sociology  by  Miss  Lily  Barry 
of:  Montreal. 

Jan.  21st. — An  evening  with  Mary  Ward, 
during  which  her  life  was  told  by  First  Year 
High  School  students.  Several  instrumental 
and  vocal  numbern  made  a  pleasant  variety  on 
the  program. 

Jan.  31st. — K.  of  C.  Chorus  honoured  pupils 
and  teacherfi  with  a  fine  program.  The  direc- 
tor, Mr.  Woodcroft,  was  presented,  on  this  oc- 
casion, with  a  silver  mounted  ebony  baton  on 
the  part  of  his  brother  Knights. 

Feb.  7th. — A  charming  Masquerade  Ball, 
with  prizes  awarded  for  the  cleverest  costumes. 

April  1st — The  Paulist  Choir  honoured  the 
Academy  with  another  musical  treat,  at  which 
several  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  of  Notre  Dame 
were  present.  The  concert  filleid  in  and  har- 
monized with  the  Easter  .joys.  A  press  com- 
ment of  the  occasion  runs  :  "Father  Finn  play- 
ed on  his  human  flutes  a.gain,"  He  also  played 
upon  the  Hearts  of  all  present,  who  were  filled 
with  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
acorded  them," 
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THE   SCHOOL    QUESTION 


THE  Catholic  Separate  Schools  of  towns 
and  cities  in  Ontario  are  in  a  state  of  fin- 
ancial crisis.  The  Separate  Soliool  Board 
of  Toronto  is  faced  by  a  deficit  of  $112,000  for 
the  past  year. 

The  cliief  cause  of  tlhis  state  of  aflPairs  is 
the  fiailure  of  the  Leglslaiture  to  paiss  needed 
amendments.  The  Separate  School  Act  of  1863 
exem'pted  supporters  of  schools  organized  un- 
der this  Act  from  rates  imposed  for  the  siupport 
of  Comimon  Schools.  The  words  of  section  14 
are;  "Every  person  paying  rates,  whether  as 
proprietor  or  tenant,  who  .  .  .  gives  notice  in 
writing  t'hat  he  is  a  'Romian  Catholic  amid  a  sup- 
porter of  a  Separate  School  situated  in  said 
Municipality  or  in  a  Municipality  contiguous 
thereto,  shall  be  exempted  from  paymieiit  of  all 
rates  imposed  for  the  support  of  Common 
Schools." 

This  law  was  eft'eotive  as  long  as  all  or  near- 
ly all  property  'belonged  to  individual  owners: 
but  when  coirporations  came  into  posLsession  of 
a  large  part  of  the  property  in  the  Province, 
the  law  of  1863  ceased  to  be  etfective,  and  theai 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  make 
it  effective  hy  amendment.  Catholic  siliare- 
holdeis  in  companies  and  other  tax- paying  cor- 
porations are  proprietors,  and  the  only  question 
was  how  to  find  a  way  for  them  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  school  tax  to  Separate  School 
Boards.  The  Legislature  admitted  their  right 
to  do  this,,  and  in  1886  it  attemipted  to  devise  a 
way.  The  amendment  of  1886  empowered 
board."-)  of  company  directors  to  pay  part  of  the 
5>':'hool  taxes  imposed  upon  their  properties  to 
Separate  School  Boards  on  condition  that  said 
part  'be  not  greater  than  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany properties  owned  by  Cat:holic  slharehold- 
ors.  This  amendment  proved  to  be  ineffective. 
It  transferred  the  right  of  choice  from  the 
'hareholders  to  the  directors,  and  is  applicable 
only  to  small  corporations  in  which  the  religion 
of  sliarehoklers  can  be  known.  It  is  not  appli- 
cable to  companies  the  shares  of  whicli  are  list- 
ed in  the  stock  market,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  large 
company.  'In  Toronto  the  banks  which  pay  all 
their  taxes  to  the  Public  Schools  are  assessed 
for  more  than  fourteen  million  dollars.  Since 
1886  the  Legislature  ha<i  made  no  attempt  to 
v.".rry  out  section  14  of  the  Act  of  1863,  which 


exempted  supporters  of  Separate  Schools  from 
payment  of  all  rates  imposed  for  the  support 
of  Public  Schools.  The  result  is  that  to-day 
every  supporter  of  a  Separate  School  in  On- 
tario pays  taxes  also  to  the  Public  Schools  of 
Ontario.  Thiis  result  has  come  about  gradually 
from  the  constant  flow  of  property  from  indivi- 
dual i^wnership  to  corporate  ownership.  The  Ca- 
nadian National  Railways  are  assessed  for  ten* 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  Ontario.  They  pay 
school  taxes.  Tliey  are  owned  by  the  people 
of  Canada.  Catholics  own  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  them;  but  not  a  cent  of  the  school  taxes 
paid  by  these  properties  in  Ontario  goes  to  the 
CatlioHc  Separate  Schools.  The  Legislature 
has  failed  to  perform  an  elementary  constitu- 
tional dnty  The  British  North  American  A(!t 
provides  that  the  Separate  Sdhool  Act  of  1863 
shall  not  be  impaired  by  the  Legislature,  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  hasi,  on  various  occa- 
sions, expressed,  through  its  Presidlent  and 
Vice-Fresident,  its  willingness  to  divide  the 
scliool  taxes  assessed  upon  its  properties  in  On- 
tario if  only  the  Legislature  would  provide  a 
-\\'orkable  way  of  doing  it.  As  the  law  stands, 
no  sucli  company  can  undertake  to  make  a  di- 
vision. A  few  years  ago  the  directors  of  a  com- 
pany at  Sturgeon  Falls  forjnally  attempted  to 
apply  the  amendment  of  1886  in  the  intereist 
of  tlieir  own  workmen,  and  even  allowed  their 
company  to  be  cited  in  court  in  their  effort  to 
divide  the  school  taxes;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
The  directors  were  unable  to  ascertain  the  reli- 
gion of  their  widely  scattered  shareholders. 
The  amendment  of  1886  never  was  effective. 
To-day  it  is  a  dead  letter.  The  right  of  exemp- 
tion granted  in  1868  is  also  a  dead  letter,  Tlie 
Act  of  1863  will  itself  be  a  dead  letter  in  towns 
and  ci<ie«  if  not  amended.  It  has  to  be  amend- 
ed in  order  to  rem,ain  wh^t  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning. As  now  adminiistered  it  is  something 
different  from  what  it  was  when  firet  enacted. 
A  lenson  t-uight  by  the  a.mendmejit  of  1886 
and  efforts  to  apnly  it  in  practice,  is  that  shares 
in  corporations  do  not  supply  a  workable  basis 
for  the  division  of  school  taxes.  If  an  attempt 
M'cre  made  to  divide  on  thiis  basis  the  taxes  paid 
1>y  the  National  Railways,  the  opposition  to  it 
^^'ould  be  overpowering  in  Ontario.  Shares 
change  hands   every   day.     They   are   too   un- 
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stable  to  be  a  suitable  basis.  They  are  held 
all  over  the  world,  aiud  the  religion  of  their 
owners  cannot  be  known.  In  any  case  the  as- 
sets of  companies  are,  in  mosit  cases,  not  con- 
fined to  property  and  equipment  acquired  by 
paid-up  sihares.  The  railways  received  large 
land  grants  and  cash  subsidies  from  all  the  peo- 
ple, including  Catholics.  Many  towns  encour- 
age the  building  of  factories  within  their  lim- 
its by  offering  bonuses,  exem,ption  from  taxes, 
free  water,  or  other  advantage.  These  fran- 
cliises  are  part  of  the  assets  of  the  company, 
and  Catholics  pay  a  proportionate  share  of 
til  em  in  taxes,  though  the  Separate  School  in 
a  town  owns  the  factory.  This  is  particularly 
unjust  when,  as  often  happens,  the  factory  at- 
tracts workmen  Avho  are  iimmigrants  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  Separate 
School  of  the  town  has  to  be  enlarged  to  re- 
ceive the  children  of  these  Catholic  workmen, 
and  additional  teachers  have  to  be  engaged, 
while  the  factory  pays  nothing  to  the  school 
upon  whicih  it  imposed  this  added  expenditure. 
A  recent  census  shows  that  in  the  Separate 
Schools  of  forty-six  towns  and  cities  of  Ontario 
thei'e  are  now  6,345  of  these  im.migi-ant  chil- 
dren out  of  an  average  school  attendance  of 
20,430,  or  more  than  thirty  per  cent.  Within 
the  past  few  years  a  city  of  Ontario  expended 
halif  a  million  dollars  to  improve  the  selected 
site  of  a  factory.  Catholic  ratepayers  'beiar 
their  sihare  of  this  expenditure,  and  the  result- 
ing imjprovement  is  an  asset  of  the  company; 
but  the  Separate  Schools  of  the  city  receive 
nothing  from  that  factory.  In  the  case  of  pub- 
lic utility  (iompanieis,  such  as  telephone  or  gas 
companies,  the  public  franchises  which  give 
them  a  monopoly  are  a  large  paa^t  of  their  as- 
sets. The  way  modern  busineiss  is  interlaced 
and  interlocked  is  illustrated  by  tlie  following 
statement  of  C.  D.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the 
Wisconsin  Railway  Commission: 

''The  actual  ownership  of  mos;  public  utili- 
ties is  b.v  the  people  themselves.  The  first  liens 
on  public  utilities  are  very  often  owned  by 
trust  companies,  banks,  and  largely  by  insur- 
ance companies  throughout  the  United  States. 
Nearly  every  man  carries  an  insurance  poliic.v. 
The  average  citizen  has  a  bank  account,  yet 
not  one  citizen  out  of  a  hundred  realizes  that 
in  one  form  or  anotlier  his  actual  savings  and 
insurance  and  his  wife's  and  children'*!  welV^ 
fare  depend  upon  the  solvencv  and  continued 
r'neration  of  public  utilities.  There  is  probab- 
ly not  one  man  in  fifty  wihom  we  m^eet  on  the 


street  who  does  not  own  a  part  of  a  public 
utility,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  So  the 
questions  relating  to  public  utilities  are  not 
confined  to  the  consumers  on  one  side  and  the 
public  utilities,  as  such,  on  the  otlier,  but  the- 
whole  question  is  one  'involving  finanicially 
nine-tenths  of  the  entire  population." 

The  reason  w:liy  a  fair  division  of  company 
school  taxee  on  the  'basis  of  the  religion  of 
sJiareholdei's  is  impossible  are  in  brief  these : 

.1.  That  the  religion  of  shareholders  oannot 
be  known.  Shafres  are  sold  all  over  the  world 
and  pass  from  hand  to  liand  daily. 

2.  That  companies  receive  much  more  than 
shareis  from  the  public.  They  receive  grants, 
exemptions,  franchises,  the  benefit  of  tariff 
taxes,  banuses,  free  sites,  etc.  Cheap  parcel 
post  is  imimemsely  valua,ble  to  some  cor,pora- 
tions. 

3.  That  companies  add  to  the  cost  of  Separ- 
ate Schools  by  bringing  Catholic  workmen  and 
their  families  to  towns  and  cities.  The  school 
taxes  assessed  on  the  smia;lil  rented  bouses  of 
Avorkmen  do  not  cover  the  added  cost  to  Separ- 
ate School  Boards.  The  children  of  .a  work- 
man in  a  mill  or  a  factory  derive  some  benefits 
from  the  school  taxe-  paid  by  the  mill  or  fac- 
tory. There  are  now  2,183  pupils  of  parents 
from  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
Separate  Schools  o'f  Toronto. 

4.  That  business  on  a  large  scale  is  now 
so  interwoven  witih  the  savings  of  the  people 
and  with  tariff  taxes  paid  by  the  people  that 
all  the  people  should  have  the  benefit  of  school 
taxes  assessed  on  corporate  properties. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  'Hon.  George  W. 
Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  stated 
the  principle  of  fihe  Separate  School  Act  in  a 
volume  he  wrote  for  the  International  Series, 
thus: 

"The  policy  of  the  law  is  to  allow  Roman 
Catliolies  the  privilege,  where  they  have  form- 
ed Separate  Schools,  of  appropriating,  without 
any  resci'vation,  except  as  to  previous  obliga- 
tions, all  their  property  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  schools." 

The  policy  of  the  law  'has  been  lost  ;to  view. 
Il  is  time  to  remind  the  people,  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  that  there  has  been  a  very 
large  departure  from  the  school  compact  of 
1863.  not  so  much  by  the  enactment  of  pre.judi- 
cal  laws  as  by  the  failure  of  the  Legislature 
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to  prevent  the  departure  by  needed  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  The  departure  is  so  great  now 
that  there  is  not  a  Catholic  Separate  School 
Bofjird  in  the  towns  and  ci'tieis  of  Ontario  whicli 
can  legally  assess  all  the  property  of  Catholics 
who  d'.^sire  to  support  Separate  Schools.  Amend- 
ments of  the  law  were  necessary  to  prevent  the 
departure  from  the  policy  of  the  Act  o'f  1863. 

Section  93  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  was  designed  especially  to  guarantee  the 
perpetuity  of  the  schools  of  the  minorities  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  framers  of  this  Act 
may  not  have  adverted  to  a  fact  which  has 
since  become  evident,  naimely^  tbat  the  schools 
of  minorities  can  be  endangered  by  neglect  as 
well  as  by  prejudicial  laws.  When  economic 
coinditions  of  property  change,  and  the 
law  framed  to  fit  other  conditions  do 
not  change,  then  there  is  a  departure 
from  the  policy  of  the  law  through  the 
failure  of  the  Legislature  to  amend  tihe  law. 
This  prejudiicial  effect  of  inaction  is  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  Oonistitution  on  this 
point,  namely,  the  purpose  to  guarantee  tlie 
future  of  minority  schoola  Section  93,  with 
two  of  its  subsections,  is  as  follows: 

''93.  In  and  for  each  province  the  Legisla- 
ture may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to 
education,  subject  and  according  to  the  follow- 
ing provisions : 

■  ].  Nothing  in  any  such  law  shall  preju- 
dicially alTect  any  right  or  privilege  with  re- 
spect to  denominational  schools  which  any  class 
of  persons  have  by  law  in  the  pro'vince  of  the 
Union. 

"2.  All  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  at 
the  Union  by  law  conferred  and  imposed  in 
Upper  (Canada  on  the  Separate  Schools  and 
school  tnistees  of  the  Queen's  Roman  Catholic 
subje'ctis  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  the  dissentient  sehools  of  the  Queen 's 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Que- 
bec." 

Section  (2)  was  inserted  for  the  protection 
of  Protestant  schools  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
During  the  fifty-four  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  British  North  America 
Act,  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  invoke  this 
clause  in  the  courts  in  the  interests  of  Prot^'S- 
tant  Separate  Schools  in  the  Province  of  Que'- 
bec.  Subsection  (1)  protects  denominational 
schools  which  exiisted  by  law  in  any  Province 
at  the  time  of  the  Union.    The  Assessment  Law 


of  Ontario  by  the  omission  of  amendmemts 
wliicli  have  been  made  necessary  by  changes  in 
ci'ononiic  conditions.  The  failure  to  pass  such 
amendments  is  as  prejudicial  to  these  schools  as 
^^'ould  be  a  law  designed  to  injure  them. 

In  a  letter  dated  28th  December,  1920,  Mr. 
Grant  Hall,  \^ice-President  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  after  he  had  made  clear  the 
imposflibiJity  of  any  suoh  company  dividing 
the  school  taxes  in  Ontario  under  existing  con- 
ditions, concluded  by  saying: 

'•'The  situation  can  be  dealt  with  only  by 
legislative  action."' — ''The  Canadian  League.'' 

1^^. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

"A  Child's  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Mary 

E.  Mannix.  (Benziger  Bros.,  N.Y. ;  $1.50,  post- 
age 10c. ).  All  who  have  ciaug<ht  the  inspiraition 
wbich  the  life  of  this  newly  canonized  siaint  im- 
parts, hiave  been  looking  forward  to  an  aiocount 
wihich  woiuld  appeal  more  directly  to  the  child- 
mind,  than  any  of  the  excellent  works  on  the 
subject  in  our  libraries.  A  gaily  dressed 
volume,  well  printed,  and  in  spite  of  its  sanall 
size,  containing  the  main  essentials  oif  tIhe  Holy 
Maid's  history,  comes  to  fulfill  our  desires. 
The  more  pretentious  volumes  involve  histori- 
cal details  and  lengthy  reports  of  law  pro- 
ceedings, which  make  rather  tedious  reiading 
for  the  young.  The  present  volume  serves  as 
a  soi't  of  snmmary  of  the  principal  features  of 
St.  Joan's  extraordinary  career.  There  are 
many  quotations  from  Andrew  Lang's  notable 
M^ork  on  tlie  suhje(;t^  as  well  as  a  numiber  of 
fine  pietni-es,  well  chosen  and  excellently  re- 
produced. Many  passages  might  have  been 
rendered  in  somewhat  simpler  language,  but 
perhaps  an  account  like  this  could  hardly  have 
been  made  intelligible  otherwise.  There  should 
be  a  lar?;e  demand  for  this  book. 

"Tressider's  Sister,"  by  Is«abel  Clarke. 
(Benziger  Bros.,  $2.25;  postage  L5c.).  No  dis- 
senting voice  is  likely  to  be  raised  concerning 
the  excellent  and  unique  work  whicb  Isabel 
Clarke  has  given  us  under  the  above  title ;  if 
so.  it  has  been  sinolliered  by  general  aipj)lause, 
and  that,  in  those  regions  where  good  litera- 
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ture  and  cfood  morals  are  beyond  question.  One 
is  apt  to  trust  la  little  too  blindly  to  that  bu- 
sman limitation  ascribed  to  all  authors  by  the 
wise  public,  who  aver  that  no  author  is  able 
to  produce  more  than  half  a  dozen  really  good 
books,  and  thait  in  one  of  thetse  half  dozen  a 
height  has  been  attained  which  will  never  be 
(^louohed  again.  If  this  be  so,  then  "'Tresisider's 
Sister"  mirst  be  that  one  high  mark.  It  is  a 
rplendid  piece  of  writing,  containing  a  AVeil- 
sustained  and  interesting  plot,  besides  raiany 
strong  pictures  of  present-day  social  problems. 
It  ends  with  a  thrilling  episode.  Audrey  Tres- 
sider's  character  is  well  drawn.  One  would 
like  to  think  that  her  bro'ther's  is  a  little  over- 
drawr...  but  modern  industrial  methods  are  only 
too  apt  lo  evolve  just  sadh  types.  Kemp,  the 
poet,  siocialist  orator,  and  Tressider's  avowed 
enemy,  captivates  the  sister  against  her  will, 
and  give?  to  their  love-istory  a  strong  dramatic 
clement.  The  heroine  is  one  of  Miss  Clarke's 
l)est,  a  girl  of  isplendid  principles  and  ideals. 
• '  The  Elstones, "  "  Thie  Secret  Citadel, ' "  •  WTiose 
Name  Is  Legion,''  and  "Tressider's  Siisiter,"  are 
all  powerfully  written  books.  Any  one  of 
tliem  would  have  established  the  author's  re- 
putation as  the  foremost  living  Catholic  novel- 
ist, and  that  is  saying  much,  at  the  present 
day. 

"The  Paths  of  Goodness,"  by  Father  Qar- 
esche,  S.J.  (Benziger  Bro«.,  N.Y,  $1.50;  post- 
age lOe.).  The  author  of  this  little  book  writes 
with  the  surity  of  one  who  1ms  something  to 
say  and  is  confident  of  an  audience.  He  knows 
liow  to  capture  his  readers  at  once  and  witli- 
lout  apology,  because  he  addreascis  the  plain, 
e  very-day,  ever-present  public,  on  matters  of 
real,  living  interest.  Eaeh  chapter  contains 
a   nugget   of  practioal  philo-soiphy,   for   which 


there  musit  be  a  demiand,  because  the  author 
s"ta.tes  in  his  forewoird  that  it  is  the  pressure 
of  the  demand  that  gives  him  an  excuse  for  this 
addition  to  his  series.  He  hopes  that  "many 
may  be  stirred  by  the  old  and  blessed  truths 
here  put  in  a  somewhat  new  dress  of  words.'" 
That  is  the  key-note  oif  th.is  book.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  truths,  old  las  the  world,  many  of 
tliem,  but  given  in  sucli  an  original  form  that 
each  one  Ivas  the  note  of  novelty  as  well  as 
familiarity.  The  serious  truths  of  philosophy 
contained  in  such  ohaptei's  as  "The  Fool  of  the 
House,"  "Tiittle  by  Little,"  "The  Cynosure 
of  History,"  and  "From  Within,"  become  the 
property  of  all  who  are  attracted  to  "wisdom 
without  wear  in  ess . ' ' 

"Flame  of  the  Forest,"  by  Constance  E. 
Bishoip.  (Benziger  Bros..  N.Y.  $2.00,  postage 
15c.).  In  her  attempt  to  iieproduce  the  highly- 
coloured  social  atmosphere  of  India,  the  writer 
of  this  book  has  packed  it  with  incident  and 
sensaitionalism,  Avhich  renders  it  not  unlike  the 
movie-film,  so  popular  to-day.  Those  who  like 
that  sort  of  thing  will  be  entertained  by  the 
"Flame  in  the  Fore.st."  That  much  of  it  re- 
riects  the  life  in  this  unregenerate  land  only 
too  faithfully,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  one  could 
wish  that  some  of  the  episodes  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  what  remained  hiad  been  a  little 
less  heotic  in  character.  There  are  plots  and 
sub-plots,  jealousies,  idolatries,  superstiitious 
practices,  love  affairs,  a  tiger  hunt,  a  mysiteri- 
oiis  fire  in  the  forest,  etc..  all  following  each 
oth'-r  in  bewildering  rapidity,  enough  to  tiirill 
tiie  most  blase  youth  of  the  day.  However  well 
prepared  one  is  for  the  lurid,  when  India  is  the 
mise  en  scene,  one  is  forced  to  pronounce  such 
reading  unhealtJiy.  Yet  a  certain  reviewer 
calls  this  "a  fascinating  tale!" 


Aipril,   1921. 
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Some  ;-ieeker  of  ^eace  out  of  trouble  has 
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your  hopes,  but  He  opens  the  door  to  some- 
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are  truths,  show  us  that  God  loves  those  who 
persevere,  even  though  brought  to  win  every- 
thiiig  necessary  to  life. — Selected. 
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"Physical  culture,  father,  is  perfectly  love- 
ly!" exclaimed  an  enthusiastic  young  misis  just 
home  from  college.  "Look!  To  develop  the 
arms  I  grasp  the  rod  by  one  end  and  m'ove  it 
slowly  from  righX  to  left." 

' '  Weil,  well ! ' '  exclaimed  her  father.  ' '  What 
won 't  science  disicover  next !  If  that  rod  had 
straw  at  the  other  end  you'd  be  sweeping." 
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"Pu'sli, "  siaiid  the  button. 

"Never  be  led/'  said  the  pencil. 

'^Take  painis, "  sadd  the  window. 

"Be-np-to-date, "  'said  the  calend,ar. 

"Make  light  of  everything,"  said  the  lamp. 

■'l>o  a  driving  business,"  said  the  hammar. 

"Be  i^harp  in  all  your  dealings,"  said  the 
knife. 

"Find  a  good  thing  and  stick  to  it,"  said 
t'lic  glue. 

"Do  the  work  you  are  suited  for,"  said  the 
chiranev. 


WOMAN  IN  FUTURE  WARS. 

The  intrepid  general  wais  rallying  her  wa- 
vering female  troops, 

"Women."  she  cried,  "will  you  give  way 
to  mannish  fears?" 

A  mufi'led  murmur  of  indecision  ran  through 
the  ranks. 

'Shall  it  be  said  we  are  clothed  in  male 
armor?"  sihrieked  the  general. 

The  murmur  beoamie  a  mumble. 

"Will  you,"  fiercely  demianded  the  general, 
"s'how  the  white  feather  in  a  seaison  when  fea- 
thers are  not  worn?" 

The  effect  was  electrical. 

" Never  1"  roared  the  soldiers.  And,  form- 
ing into  battle  array,  they  once  more  hurled 
themselves  upon  the  enemy. 


ONE  EXCEPTION. 

Prof. — Nol)ody   ever   heard   of   a  sentence 
r'ithout  a  predicate. 

73right  Soph. — I  have,  prof. 

Frof.--Wbat  is  it? 

Bright   Soph. — Thirty  days. — Punch  Bowl. 


NOT  NATURAL. 


Nell — AMiat  would  you  give  to  have  sucli 
hair  as  mine? 

Belle — T  don't  know — what  did  you  give? 
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UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION 


Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  speaks  in  Au- 
rora Leigh  of  the 

"Sublimest   danger  over  which  none  weeps 
When  any  young  wayfaring  soul  goes  forth 
Alone,  unconscious  of  the   perilous  road, 
The  day  sun  dazzling  in  his  limpid  eyes. 
To  thrust  his  way,  he  an  alien,  through 
The  world  of  books!" 

So  might  one  write  and  feel  for  the  young 
soul  of  noble  mind  and  courage  whose  for- 
tune it  is  in  these  days  to  sail  the  wide  seas 
of  University  learning.  Some  such  I  know,  and 
for  you  I  write.  You  mean  to  devote  yourselves 
to  the  best  the  world  can  offer,  to  achieve 
something  in  your  lives.  You  will  be  lovers 
of  learning,  and  a  University  Course  promises 
a  certain  distinction,  influence  and  honour, 
however  it  may  be  about  wealth.  You  look 
forward  with  pleasant  eagerness  to  all  it  will 
give  you  of  knowledge  and  inspiration. 

You  are  quite  right,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
all  journeys  one  takes  an  inventory  of  one's 
means  and  equipment.  You  would  not  ascend 
the  Rockies  without  a  guide  and  suitable  at- 
tire and  the  proper  provisions.  Now  you  are 
singularly  well  armed  and  prepared  for  this 
contest  with  learning  which  is  to  be  the  high 
endeavour  of  your  youthful  years.  Let  me 
help  you  to  realize  that  it  is  so.  You  have 
upon  you  "the  armour  of  God,  the  breast- 
plate of  justice,  the  helmet  of  Salvation,  the 
sword  of  the  spirit,  your  loins  girt  about  with 
truth  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation 
of  tlie  Gospel."    You  are  of  the  chosen  family 


of  God,  your  mind  has  possessed  since  childhoc^l 
the  central  truths  of  all  knowledge,  arouu  1 
which  all  other  truths  will  group  and  co-ordin- 
ate. The  mind  was  made  for  truth  and  mincls 
and  hearts  are  as  large  as  the  greatest  trutli 
they  possess,  and  in  eternity  will  expand  to 
suit  that  measure  of  truth.  The  knowledge  of 
God  in  His  Trinity.  His  love  and  the  Incar- 
nation and  all  the  attendant  earthly  history, 
these  truths  have  been  your  earthly  power  and 
will  be  your  eternal  Beatitude.  You  have  in 
you  a  supernatural  life.  'It  began  with  bap- 
tism, it  grew  with  all  the  sacraments  and  was 
greatly  increased  in  confirmatio^i.  Here  is 
your  armour  of  God  and  Sword  of  the  Spirit. 

When  a  child  is  told  of  the  vastness  of  the 
skyey  spaces,  and  of  the  stars  that  are  suns 
and  solar  systems,  its  young  imagination  tries 
to  picture  and  understand,  and,  at  length 
grown  to  maturity,  its  mind  is  ready  to  ex- 
plore further  the  science  of  astronomy,  having 
lived  with  the  truths  for  years.  If  the  childish 
mind  had  not  been  open  and  receptive,  as  the 
pure  minds  of  children  are,  but  abnormal  and 
agnostic,  and  had  refused  to  admit  these 
truths  until  it  should  be  able  to  understand 
them,  could  it  ever  attain  in  later  life  to  the 
joy  of  contemplating  the  vastne.ss  of  scientifii' 
truth  ? 

So  you,  conscious  of  your  strength,  of  your 
election,  a^d  of  the  supernatural  light  and 
strength  which  will  never  fail  to  come  from 
within  when  you  appeal  to  it,  you  may  go  forth 
joyously  to  take,  like  Francis  Bacon,  all  know- 
ledge for  your  province.    Meet  all  sciences  with 
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an  open  mind,  but  with  a  firm  faith.  "The 
block  of  granite  that  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
pathway  of  the  weak  is  a  stepping  stone  in 
the  pathway  of  the  strong." 

ArthuT  Hugh  Olough,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury might  come  to  the  stage  where  he  had 
taken  all  his  opinions  to  pieces  and  was  not  sure 
whether  or  how  they  would  go  together  again, 
but  blessed  Thomas  More,  in  an  age  which  was 
surely  not  less  stirred  by  love  of  new  learning, 
him^.elf  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  scholars, 
would  yet  see  and  die  for  an  unchanging  prin- 
ciple of  faith.  What  differentiates  Shakespeare 
from  poets  of  these  later  centuries,  and  gives 
him  an  undying  place  in  literature,  is  not  that 
he  was  religious.  He  wrote  of  the  world  and 
for  the  world,  but  underlying  all  the  art  and 
lov:?  of  life  and  searehings  into  its  mysteries, 
are  the  unquestioned  foundations  of  Christian 
civilization.  There  io  the  childlike  sanity  of 
faith  about  it  all.  There  are  no  morbid  prob- 
lems, and  wrong  is  never  right. 

So  you  need  let  nothing  pass  untested  and 
unsifted.  Wheat  has  its  chaff  and  precious 
metals  their  alloy.  Mental  training  is  to  give 
us  the  patience  and  the  sincere  and  humble 
love  of  truth  which  will  test  and  sift  the  alloy 
of  human  learning  as  provided  by  human  mas- 
ters. You  have  been  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  take  the  word  of  a  teacher  for  all  things. 
Now  there  is  more  appeal  to  your  reason,  and 


it  is  fitting  it  should  be  so.  But  the  reason 
of  man  has  suffered  the  same  blight  as  all 
his  other  powers  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  and 
it  may  err.  If  natural  science,  if  history,  as 
sometimes  expounded,  if  some  non- ethical,  so- 
cial and  economic  themes,  if  agnostic  poets 
seem  to  point  to  negations  and  uncertainties, 
remember  your  armour  of  God.  Revelation  is 
God's  word  to  supply  knowledge  which  human 
reason  could  not  attain,  and  all  true  knowledge 
will  be  in  harmony  with  it. 

Negations  and  uncertainties  are  the  curse 
of  an  age  of  changing  ideals,  of  relaxed  morals 
and  almost  decaying  civilization.  The  great 
of  such  an  age  hunger  for  positive  motives 
and  for  truth.  Of  the  ten  commandments  of 
the  Old  Law,  all  but  two  were  couched  in  the 
negative  form,  "Do  not,"  "Thou  shalt  not," 
When  our  Lord  was  questioned  as  to  the  great- 
est of  the  Commandments  He  reduced  all  to 
the  two  positive,  all-com,prehensive  precepts 
which  will  serve  as  the  unattained  ideal  for 
all  elect  souls  till  the  end  of  time.  In  our 
search  for  knowledge  and  our  ambition  to  live 
noble  lives,  let  it  be  ever  in  the  light  of  these 
bles-sed  words,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwelling  within  us,  that  we  ad- 
vance :  ' '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  thy  whole  heart,  and  with  thy  whole  soul 
and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,   and   thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

M.  MARGARITA. 
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PICTURES  AND  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  GRADUATES 


KATHLEEN  O'CONNELL. 

"A  heart  of  leisure  from  itself^ 
To  soothe  and  sympathize." 

Kathleen  was  born  and  educated  in  Peter- 
borough. Matriculated  in  1916.  Her  success 
in  College  is  shown  by  her  being  Class  Presi-. 
dent  and  obtaining  an  English  prize.  French 
and  Spanish  were  also  strongholds.  Loretto 
Dramatic  and  Athletic  Annals  record  her 
faithfully,  so  may  the  "Annals  of  Successful 
Lives,"  is  our  united  wish. 


FRANCES  DUNN  O'BRIEN. 

"Made  up  of  wisdom  and  of  fun, 

Medley  of  all  that's  dark  and  clear, 
Of  all  that's  foolish,  all  that's  dear." 

"Fran."  was  born  in  Boston,  educated  at 
St.  Walburg's  Academy,  New  York,  Loretto 
Abbey,  Toronto,  and  finally  Loretto  Abbey 
College.  Holds  positions  of  Secretary  Newman 
Club,  President  L.A.C.  Students'  CounciL  Skil- 
ful organizer. 


HELEN  FRANCES  MULLETT. 

"Her  look  composed  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke   a  matchless  constancy." 

A  native  of  Carleton  Place,  Helen  came  to 
Loretto  Abbey  College  in  1917.  Her  tact  and 
skill  have  influenced  all  college  activities,  so- 
cial and  literary.  Her  most  striking  character- 
istic is  her  business  ability.  Holds  positions 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Students'  Council  and  Col- 
lege Librarian.  Her  most  lovable  trait  is  sin- 
cerity in  friendship. 


MADELINE  T.  DALEY. 

"If  of  her  virtues  you  evade  the  snare, 
Then  for  her  faults  you'll  fall  in  love  with  her." 

Born  in  Toronto.  Educated  at  Holy  Family 
and  Loretto  Abbey.  Came  to  L.A.C.  in  1917, 
where  she  has  been  extremely  popular  in  any 
enterprise  requiring  tact  and  dependability. 
Madeline  believes  in  preparedness  and  has, 
therefore,  armed  herself  with  a.  Household 
Science  Course. 
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ANNUAL    PRESENTATION    OF    SCHOLARSHIPS    AND 
PRIZES    AT  LORETTO  ABBEY   COLLEGE 


The  prei^entation  of  scholarships  and  prizes 
at  Loretto  Abbey  College,  Brunswick  Ave., 
took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  25th. 
At  8.15  p.m.  the  sixty  students  in  Arts  all  in 
Academic  dress,  entered  the  auditorium  and 
passed  to  the  stage  where  the  chorus,  ''Killar- 
ney, "  was  sung. 

Rev.  Father  Ryder,  C.S.P.,  then  introduced 
Professor  H.  A.  Lappin,  Litt.D.,  the  speaker 
of  the  evening,  who,  though  already  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  Catholic  literature  as  a  Sicholor 
and  a  critic,  was  about  to  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  Canadian  audience. 

Dr.  Lappin  had  chosen  as  his  subject,  "Irish 
Life  in  Recent  Irish  Literature,"  and  everyone 
was  soon  aware  that  the  subject  was  being 
treated  by  a  master  in  keen  and  delicate  analy- 
sis. Here  was  an  Irishman  steeped  in  all  the 
traditions  of  his  race,  a  man  of  the  broadest 
culture,  a  ripe  scholar  who  knew  'Ireland  from 
within,  an  intellectual  eminently  capable  of  ap- 
praising the  intellectual  movement  of  his  time 
and  country. 

The  lecturer  briefly  concerned  himself  with 
removing  the  current  misconceptions  regarding 
the  Irish  character,  which  have  been  derived, 
or  at  least  assisted,  by  certain  writers  of  the 
present  day.  Taking  the  novels  of  Joyce,  McNa- 
mara  and  Patrick  McGill,  he  showed  the  error 
of  those  who  regard  these  as  typical  of  Irish 
life  and  character.  They  are  either  studies 
of  individuals,  sometimes  abnormal  individu- 
als, not  types,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  McGill, 
caricatures  which  no  real  Irishman  can  recog- 
nize as  true.  In  contrast  with  the  realism  of 
Joyce's  fiction  is  that  of  Corkery  in  "A  Muns- 
ter  Twilight,"  and  ''The  Threshold  of  Quiet," 
books  whose  charm  is  not  at  all  in  external 
incident,  but  in  their  inward  truth.  Canon 
Sheehan's  work  was  also  referred  to  with  ap- 
preciation. 


Turning  to  the  Irish  drama,  Dr.  Lappin 
discussed  the  plays  of  Yeats  and  Singe.  These 
plays  had  been  lenthusiastically  received  in 
England,  both  on  account  of  the  excellent  act- 
ing of  the  Abbey  Theatre  players,  and  because 
they  fitted  in  with  the  Englishman's  conception 
of  Irish  life  and  character.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  one  born  without  to  understand  the 
Irish  character.  Yeats  knows  Ireland  as  well 
as  any  man  can  know  it  from  the  outside,  but 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Irish  soul  he  has  never 
received  the  citizenship.  iHe  misrepresents  the 
Irish  by  not  realizing  the  immense  influence 
that  religion  exercises  over  their  lives.  He 
classes  religion  with  the  belief  in  fairies  and 
the  other  superstitions  that  have  survived 
through  the  ages  in  spite  of  Christianity,  in- 
stead of  realizing  it  as  the  vital  force  which 
alone  explains  their  endurance  during  the 
long  ages  of  persecution  and  has  made  Ireland 
the  miracle  of  the  world.  Paganism  consists 
in  the  dethronement  of  passion  in  the  human 
soul,  and  this  we  find  in  Yeats  and  Singe  as 
well  is  in  those  naturalistic  writei-s  of  fiction 
before  cited. 

Dr.  Lappin  pointed  out  how  largely  the 
views  of  those  dramatists  had  been  coloured 
by  French  influence.  Yeats  in  his  lyric  poetry 
shows  the  influence  of  French  symbolists  such 
as  Mellarme  and  Verlaine.  Turning  to  tlie 
positive  side  of  the  subject,  the  lecturer  refer- 
red to  the  poetry  of  Padraig  Pearse  and  to 
that  of  Padraig  Colum,  as  being  truly  repre- 
sentative of  Irish  life  and  feeling.  Not  much 
poetry  of  the  first  quality  had  yet  been  written 
in  English,  but  Dr.  Lappin  looked  forward 
to  a  rich  blossoming  of  true  Irish  genius  in  the 
happier  days  to  come.  He  concluded  with  a 
delightful  rendering  of  two  short  poems  by 
Padraig  Golum  and  W,  B.  Yeats.    The  lecture 
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throughout  was  lit  up  by  brilliant  wit  and  deli- 
cate satire. 

The  audience  showed  their  appreciation  at 
many  points,  and  warmly  seconded  the  wisli 
expressed  by  Father  Ryder  that  the  Toronto 
people  would  soon  have  another  opportunity 
of  hearing  Dr.  Lappin. 

The  scholarships  were  presented  by  Rev. 
H.  Carr,  C.S.3.,  President  of  St.  Michael's 
College,  who  warmly  recommended  the  work 
Avhich  waH  being  done  for  Catholic  women  at 
Loretto  College  and  which  w^as  developing  so 
s.plendidly,  though  lacking  all  outward  ma- 
terial aid. 

The  folloAving  is  the  list  of  awards: 

1.  Mary  Ward  Memorial  Scholarskip,  in 
the  Honour  Course.     No  award. 

2.  Mary  Ward  Memorial  Scholarship,  in 
the  General  Course.  Obtained  by  Miss  Eugenie 
Dueharme. 

3.  College  Alumnae  Scholarship.  No 
award. 

4.  Tuition  Scholarship  for  First  Class 
Honours  in  English,  presented  by  Rev.  M.  J. 
Ryan,  D.D.,  St.  Augustine's  Seminary.  Award- 
ed to  Miss  Cicely  Wood. 

5.  The  James  Barry  Scholarship,  the  gift 
of  his  family,  for  excellence  in  scholarshii) 
and  character.  Awarded  to  Miss  Agnes  Bal- 
lard. 

6.  Prize  for  Highest  Standing  in  Religious 
Knowledge.    Awarded  to  Miss  Claire  Coughlan. 

7.  Prizes  for  First  Class  Honours  in  First 
Year  Spanish.  Awarded  to  Miss  Elsie  Irvine. 
Miss  Edna  Dawson. 

8.  Prize  ($5  in  gold),  for  executive  work 
in  connection  with  College  Magazine.  Awarded 
to  Miss  Kathleen  Costello. 

9.  Matriculation  Scholarship  presented  by 
the  Loretto  Alumnae  Association,  Awarded 
to  Miss  Dorothy  Fleury. 


(Un  A  Sjaur^ntiau  ilountatn 


Great  silent  monument  of  Mother  Nature, 
Heaving  your  hoary  curved  back  on  high, 
Unmoved  by  the  majestic  scene  around  you, 
Tell  me,  what  is  your  hidden  mystery? 

Are  you  the  tomb  of  some  huge,  mighty  giant, 
Who  stalked  across  these  wilds  eons  ago? 
Whose  bones  are  ever  crumbling  as  time  passes, 
Whose  name  no  one  save  you  will  ever  know? 

Are  you  the  guardian  of  costly  treasures. 
Deep  set  within  your  wondrous,  secret  maze? 
Fissures  of  glinting  gold  or  shining  silver 
Hidden  away  from  eager,  curious  gaze? 

Wlien  the  stars  twinkle  in  the  sky  above  you. 
Or  pale  moonlight  soft  floods  your  rugged  crest, 
Have  you  a  heart  responsive  to  such  beauty. 
Beating   within  a   palpitating  breast? 

When  sunbeams  gaily  dance  upon  your  should- 
ers, 

Are  you  oblivious  of  tlieir  burning  rays? 

When  sweetest  song  birds  light  upon  you 
gently, 

Have  you  a  soul  to  feel  their  winsome  lays? 

Unmoved  and  mute  you  stand  throughout  the 
ages, 

Garbed  in  your  summer  green  or  winter  snows, 

Facing  the  storm,  the  lightning  and  the  thun- 
der. 

Brave  or  in  abject,  qui v 'ring  fear,  who  knows? 

All  day  you  w^atch  the  flitting  clouds  above  yon 
And  gaze  upon  the  silent  stars  at  night; 
Do   they  not  sometimes  whisper    their    sweet 

story? 
Do  they  not  thrill  you,  fill  you  with  delight? 

Sphinx-like    you     stand    mid    nature's   rarest 

beauties, 
And  tho'  your  grey  mist  softly  rolls  away, 
Leaving  you  outlined  clear  in  radiant  sunlight, 
Silent  you  guard  your  secrets  day  by  diay. 

DOROTHY  B. 
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L'HOTEL    DE    RAMBOUILLET 

A  RECONSTRUCTION 

Loretto  Abbey  Ck)llege,  Nov.  22nd,  1920. 


It  is  the  Chambre  Bleue  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  in  the  year  of  grace,  16 — .  With- 
in an  alcove  hung  with  velure  of  a  shade  then 
new  to  Paris,  under  the  subdued  light  of  brazen 
cressets  wrought  in  filigree  and  set  with  tur- 
quoise gems,  reclines  the  fair  and  virtuous 
Arthenice.  Like  a  rare  and  delicate  exotic, 
she  seems  to  exhale  thp  atmosphere  of  distinc- 
tion which  surrounds  her,  so  that  the  character 
of  that  exquisite  apartment  seems  rather  a  lo- 
gical emanation  from  her  personality  than  a 
deliberate  result  of  her  taste.  Perhaps  no  wo- 
man ever  appeared  so  creative  of  the  beautiful, 
the  noble  and  the  distinguished;  for  one  could 
not  associate  her  with  any  conscious  effort,  and 
yet  this  palace,  so  beautiful  and  so  perfectl^^ 
adapted  to  cultivated  social  intercourse,  had 
arisen  about  her,  it  would  seem,  by  a  mere  act 
of  volition  on  her  part;  around  her  had  gath- 
ered a  society  in  which  no  element  of  constraint 
repressed  the  unaffected  gaiety,  but  where  her 
mere  presence  was  an  incentive,  to  be  at  one's 
best,  to  speak  and  think  with  distinction.  The 
grossness  of  th«  court  and  the  vulgarity  of  the 


city  were  alike  excluded.  The  word  precieuses, 
as  applied  to  the  members  of  this  circle,  had 
then  its  original  and  honourable  signification 
of  "personnes  de  prix. " 

In  these  twentieth  century  days,  when  cer- 
tain so-called  social  obligations  bringing  to- 
gether persons  whose  tastes  and  ideas  are  at 
variance,  and  when  over-specialized  education, 
taking  the  place  of  liberal  culture,  have  render- 
ed conversation  on  any  subject  or  in  any  terms 
other  than  the  commonplace  impossible,  we 
may  be  forgiven  for  turning  back  regretfully 
to  Voiture  with  his  faculty  of  saying  nothing  in 
the  most  graceful  manner  in  the  world,  and  of 
making  a  ballade  or  a  rondeau  in  the  very 
words  in  which  he  protested  his  inability  to 
do  so ;  to  the  refined  and  quintessential  love 
which  was  the  theme  of  so  much  harmless  casu- 
istry in  the  seventeenth  century;  to  the  fusil- 
lades of  wit  between  the  "Jobistes"  and  the 
"Uranistes,"  partisans  of  rival  sonneteers,  to 
the  "Guerlande  de  Julie"  presented  to  his 
divinity  on  her  birthday  by  the  patient,  though 
irascible,  M.  de  Montausier, 
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On  the  afternoon  in  question  the  still  beau- 
tiful Julie  is  seated  beside  her  mother.  She 
is  now  Mme.  de  Montausier,  for  the  Duke's 
thirteen  years  of  wooing  have  at  length  been 
crowned  with  success.  The  chevalier  of  the 
alcove  introduces  the  charming  Mme.  Deshoul- 
ieres  and  Mile  de  Scudery,  soon  to  shine  as 
Sappho  at  those  famous  Samedis  which  were  to 
take  on  a  more  literary  character  than  the 
reunions  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  Mme. 
Deshoulieres  is  greeted  as  the  tenth  muse  of 
the  French  Calliope,  complimented  on  her  cle- 
ver "bouts-rimes"  which  have  appeared  in  the 
"Mercure  galant,"  and  rallied  on  her  proud 
position  on  Parnassus.  She  complains  playful- 
ly of  the  attacks  of  Boileau,  the  Legislator  of 
the  Sacred  Mount,  which  prevent  her  drinking 
in  peace  at  the  Castalian  fountains.  Mile,  de 
Scudery  is  much  too  strong-minded  to  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  strictures  of  the  famous  critic, 
directed  against  her  in  the  Satires.  Not  being 
a  "galant  horame,"  he  has  not  found  his  way 
into  "Le  Grand  Cyrus"  or  "Clelie."  "Hinc 
illae  lachrymae"  she  implies.  The  conversa- 
tion turns  on  his  friends,  Racine  and  Moliere. 
The  former,  as  the  rival  of  the  beloved  Cor- 
neille,  is  not  popular  at  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet. As  to  Moliere,  his  "Precieuses  Ridi- 
cules" is  by  no  means  ill  taken.  These  ladies 
are  quick  to  recognize  that  the  absurdities  of 
Cathos  and  Madalon  are  merely  travesties  of 
the  imitators  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 

By  this  time  the  group  in  the  Chambre  Bleue 
has  been  augmented  by  Mme.  de  Motteville, 
Mile,  de  Montpensier,  Mme.  de  Longueville, 
and  Mme.  Scarron,  not  yet  famous  as  Mme. 
de  Maintinon,  but  already  known  as  one  of  the 
most  charming  hostesses  in  Paris.  "  fiCs 
Femmes  Savantes, "  which  is  the  talk  of  the 
inner  circle  at  the  court,  though  not  yet  known 
to  the  city,  is  now  under  discussion  Mme.  de 
Sevigne,  arriving  shortly  afterwards  with 
Mme.  de  Lafayette,  Mme.  de  Sable,  and  other 
ladies,  the  Marquise  requests  them  to  play  the 
scene  in  which  Pliilinte  dismisses  Martine,  aa 
excellent  cook  but  a  poor  grammarian,  for 
breaking,  not  the  dishes,  but  the  rules  of  Van- 
gelas.     The  distinguished  author  of  "La  Prin- 


cesse  de  Cleves, "  is  particularly  amusing  as 
Martine,  while  Mile,  de  Scudery  makes  an 
excellent  Philinte.  It  is  plain  that  the  circle 
is  vastly  amused  by  the  clever  social  satire. 
There  is  some  speculation  as  to  the  originals. 
Julie  gives  a  bit  of  private  information  regard- 
ing the  two  pedants,  Trissotin  and  Vadius.  It 
appears  they  are  none  other  than  the  Abbe 
Cotin  and  M.  Menage.  The  former  has  been 
thus  impaled  in  punishment  for  having  sug- 
gested to  the  Due  de  Montausier  that  he  was 
Moliere 's  original  for  Alceste  in  "Le  Misan- 
thrope." It  appears  M.  de  Montausier  was 
furious  about  it.  The  spirit  of  mischief  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  the  company,  Mme. 
Searrow  and  Mme.  de  Motteville  enact  the 
little  scene  in  which  the  two  pedants  begin  by 
overwhelming  each  other  with  compliments 
on  their  literary  successes  and  end  by  hurling 
derisive  epithets  at  each  other.  The  effect  is 
heightened  by  Mme.  Scarron 's  assuming  the 
very  tone  and  manner  of  Abbe  Cotin  and  Mme. 
de  Motteville  that  of  Menage. 

The  scene  ends  none  too  soon,  for  before 
the  laughter  has  died  away,  the  chevalier  an- 
nounces the  Abbe  himself  with  M.  Menage,  M. 
Voiture  and  Abbe  Godeau,  known  as  "Julie's 
dwarf"  from  his  diminutive  stature  and  his 
favour  with  Mme.  de  Montausier.  The  two 
secular  gentlemen  lay  their  cloaks  on  the  floor 
and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  ladies,  while  the  dark 
ecclesiastical  dress  supplies  a  foil  for  the  rich 
brocade  of  their  gowns.  The  arrival  of  the 
gentlemen  adds  zest  to  the  discussion  on  Mo- 
liere. Mme.  de  Longueville,  alleging  on  the 
word  of  Le  Bret  that  Moliere  has  plagiarized 
from  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  the  famous  ' '  que  dia- 
ble  allait  il  faire  dans  cette  galere?"  two  of 
the  ladies,  Mme.  Deshoulieres,  famous  for  her 
prodigious  memory,  and  Cyrano's  cousin,  Mile. 
Robin eau,  act  that  celebrated  scene  from  "Les 
Tourberies  de  Scapin,"  in  which  Geronte's  love 
for  his  money  is  in  such  amusing  conflict  with 
his  love  for  his  son.  The  mention  of  Cyrano 
dp  Bergerac  suggests  the  story  of  his  escapades, 
the  latest  of  which  was  the  duel  fought  with  a 
certain  viscomte  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgagne. 
In  this  he  carries  out  his  Gascon  boast  to  fight 
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a  duel  with  the  little  fop  and  compose  a  bal- 
lade about  him  at  the  same  time,  and  to  strike 
liome  at  the  end  of  the  refrain.  Mile.  Robinson 
^~aiiH  Mme.  de  Sable  who  had  come  to  the  thea- 
tre that  night  expecting  to  hear  that  stout 
Adonis  Montfleury  in  "La  Clorise"  found 
the  impromptu  comedy  vastly  more  diverting 
and  now  regale  the  company  with  a  reproduc- 
'tion  of  it. 

M.  Voiture,  being  as  usual  in  excellent  form, 
takes  his  turn  in  animating  the  circle,  and  the 
conversation  scintillates  with  gay  quips,  con- 
caits  and  quodlibets.  Mile.  Paulet,  called  "la 
belle  lionne"  from  the  magnificent  mane  of 
tawny  hair  which  enhances  her  beauty,  sings  a 
madrigal  of  Voiture 's  in  that  voice  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  has  caused  all  the  nightingales 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  die  of  envy.  The 
conversation  turns  on  a  point  of  grammar  and 
the  fate  of  the  conjunction  "car"  hangs  tremb- 
ling in  the  balance.  Voiture  plans  an  excur- 
sion for  next  day  to  the  country,  where  the 
Parisian  Celadons  and  Astrees  may  disport 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon  and  the 
Eurics  and   Galathees  and  Sylvandres  of  the 


rue  St.  Thomas  may  discover  of  Platonic  love 
reclining  under  the  shade  of  beechen  bowers. 

Such  were  the  Mardi  reunions  of  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet,  which  had  so  large  a  share  in 
refining  taste  and  forming  the  ideal  of  the 
"honnete  homme,"  who,  by  feminine  inter- 
course, was  still  further  transformed  into  the 
"galant  homme." 

Such,  too,  w-as  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  Mar- 
quise de  Rambouillet,  first  and  best  of  the  long 
line  of  Salonnieres  who  have  so  largely  domin- 
ated French  literary,  philosophic  and  political 
life,  for  good  and  ill,  even  down  to  our  own 
day.  She  was  queen  of  a  high  social  and  intel- 
lectual realm  by  right  divine  of  her  beauty,  her 
virtue,  her  wit  and  her  indescribable  charm 
and  maintained  her  ascendancy  till  she  retired 
from  this  world  to  prepare  for  the  next ;  and 
yet  this  woman  whose  fame  so  many  have  en- 
vied, bore  witness  to  the  nothingness  of  sucli 
glory  in  the  sad  epitaph,  "Here  lies  Catherine 
de  Vivonne,  and  if  you  would  know  how  many 
were  her  griefs,  count  every  day  she  lived." 

NOTE:  The  Reoonstructionists  beg  to  be  par- 
doned for  prolonging  the  life  of  Voiture  and  ante- 
dating the  publication  of  "Les  Femmes  Savantes"' 
by  a  few  years. 


THE    LAND    OF    WHAT    YOU    WILL 


As  a  rich  glowing  jewel  is  enhanced  by  the 
setting  in  which  it  is  placed,  so  this  play,  filled 
to  over-flowing  with  happiness  and  the  pure 
joy  of  living,  is  rendered  more  attractive  by 
its  background,  which  comprises  the  country 
of  Illyria. 

And  what  an  Illyria !  Not  a  cold,  forbid- 
ding district  where  mankind  contended  against 
the  wind  and  rain,  struggling  for  existence, 
but  rather  a  country  blessed  by  Providence,  a 
country  «f  "reverberate  hills,"  where  "the 
glorious  sun"  shone  down  upon  the  spinners 
and  knitters,  the  fanciful  Duke,  the  haughty, 
impulsive  Olivia,  and  happy,  carefree  Feste, 
who  lived  by  his  labour,  equally  at  home  whe- 
ther at  Olivia's  or  Orsino's. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  sprang  up  Spalatro, 


a  town  on  the  coast  of  Illyria,  a  real  town, 
whose  inhabitants  fought  in  sea  fights  and  held 
bear-baitings.  No  doubt  it  was  of  considerable 
size,  for  Sebastian  says  of  Antonio,  "He  did 
range  the  town  to  vseek  me  out."  Here  were 
"memorials  and  things  of  fame,"  and  in  the 
"south  suburbs  at  the  Elephant"  was  to  be 
found  the  best  lodging.  Here  also  was  Olivia's 
home.  Picture  a  garden  laid  out  with  winding 
paths,  flow^er-beds,  and  box-trees  where  the 
night-owl  nested,  only  to  be  roused  from  its 
slumbers  by  Sir  Toby  making  the  welkin  dance. 
Next  to  the  garden  was  the  orchard,  and  sur- 
rounding all  a  wall,  with  a  gate,  a  garden 
door,  and  a  "chantry  by."  One  part  of  the 
house  with  its  bay-windows,  Avas  occupied  by 
Olivia    and    her   maid,    another    by    Sir    Toby 
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and  Sir  Andrew.  In  one  part  reigned  quiet 
and  order.  The  other  drew  this  question  from 
]\Ialvolio,  "Do  you  make  an  ale-house  out  of 
my  lady's  house?" 

"Hard  by"  Olivia's  home  was  the  palace  of 
the  Duke,  where  beauty  and  harmony  pre- 
dominated. Here  were  "roses  of  the  spring, 
roses  whose  fair  flower  being  once  desplayed, 
doth  fade  that  very  hour,"  Here  Feste  sum- 
moned forth  music  that  came  o'er  the  Duke's 
ear  "like  the  sweet  sound  that  breathes  upon 
a  bank  of  violets,  stealing  and  giving  odour." 
In  these  surroundings  the  Duke  sighed  in  vain 
for  Olivia,  yet  from  them  he  seemed  to  derive 


a  certain  inspiration,  which  compelled  him  to 
utter  such  exquisite  poetry  as  this.  "Away  be- 
fore me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers,  love-thoughts 
lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers." 

And  thus,  by  means  of  a  suggestion  here 
and  there  throughout  the  play,  is  the  country 
of  Illyria  revealed.  The  reader  has  been  left, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  form  his  own  impression 
of  this  land ;  much  depends  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, but  when  the  blanks  have  been  filled  in, 
according  to  individual  taste,  then  can  be  re- 
peated by  each  one  the  words  of  the  Sea  Cap- 
tain, "This  iis  Illyria,  Lady,"  or  the  Land  of 
What  You  Will. 

AGNES  BALLARD,  2T3, 


-J^^^ 


INFLUENCE  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  1840—1876 


The  Second  National  Period  of  American 
Literature  centers  about  the  War  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  covers  practically 
the  period  between  1840  and  1876. 

Previous  to  that  period  very  little  literature 
of  note  had  been  produced  by  American  writ- 
ers. This  poverty  of  literature  can  be  explain- 
ed chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  colonists  were 
still  under  the  influence  of  their  traditional 
attitude  toward  the  Mother-Country  and  its 
achievements.  Political  emancipation,  se- 
cured by  the  Revolution,  did  not  mean  literary 
emancipation.  An  American  writer  who  would 
set  out  to  treat  American  subjects  in  an  Ameri- 
can manner  was  doomed  to  meet  with  opposi- 
tion, or,  at  least,  with  apathy,  on  account  of 
the  existing  admiration  for  the  MotherjCoun- 
try.  The  colonists  had  a  notion  that  nothing 
■good  could  eome  out  of  America,  Critics  de- 
preciated everything  but  English  productions. 
In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  Continent 
did  not  care  about  the  colonists.  England  was 
supercilious  and  patronizing  toward  her  Am- 
erican colonies,  and  showed  a  lack  of  desire  as 
well  as  a  lack  of  ability  to  enter  into  views 
of  other  than  English  B)eople.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  distinct  attitude  of  misrepresenta- 
tion of  American  ideals  and  conditions  on  the 


part  of  the  English  periodical  press.  One  re- 
view deplored  the  depravity  of  Americans,  be- 
cause they  had  no  Established  Church,  although 
at  that  very  period  the  Oxford  Movement  was 
shaping  itself  because  there  w^as  little  or  no 
real  religion  in  the  Established  Church.  Eng- 
lish opinion  belittled  everything  American.  An 
American  writer,  who  would  write  as  an  Am- 
erican, *ieeded  a  stout  heart  to  brave  English 
opposition  and  depreciation.  In  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  an  ably  written  American  book 
was  so  rare  that  an  Englishman  sneeringly 
asked:     "Who  reads  an  American  book?" 

But  a  new  spirit  had  arisen  and  needed  in- 
terpretation. The  turmoil,  consequent  on  the 
French  and  American  Revolutions,  found  ex- 
pression in  various  ways  in  American  politics, 
society,  philosophy  and  religion. 

In  politics,  the  precarious  balance  of  power 
between  the  North  and  the  South  was  disturb- 
ed by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  nation,  by 
the  formation  of  new  states  and  territories 
and  by  the  enormous  increase  in  material  pros- 
perity. The  questions  of  State-rights  and 
Slave-ownership  involved  the  whole  country 
in  a  struggle  between  Abolitionists  and  Slave- 
owners— cotton  manufacturers  and  cotton  pro- 
ducers. North  and  South.     Nothing  but  ineff*. 
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cient  government  was  needed  to  precipitate 
the  Civil  War  that  followed.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  country  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  factions,  North  and  South — the  vic- 
tors and  the  vanquished. 

Even  before  the  war  things^  had  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  many  considered  slavery  pre- 
ferable to  labour  for  wages.  After  the  War, 
conditions  were  immeasurably  worse.  In  the 
effort  to  reorganize  the  Union,  which  seemed 
for  a  time  hopelessly  disrupted,  the  Southern- 
ers endured  untold  sufferings.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  writers  of  this  period,  as  in 
every  period  of  upheaval,  should  form  two 
classes :  those  who  identified  themselves  with 
a  party  or  a  cause  of  the  hour,  and  devoted 
all  their  energies  to  the  furtherance  of  that 
interest,  and  those  who  held  aloof,  either  whol- 
ly or  in  part,  from  passing  interests,  because 
something  more  pertinent  occupied  their  minds 
as  being  more  vitally  important. 

Among  the  writers  who  took  an  active  part, 
with  voice  or  pen,  or  both,  in  the  political  agita- 
tion of  this  period,  we  find  Brownson,  Whit- 
tier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Hawthorne,  Harriet  B. 
Stowe,  Wendell  Phillips,  Longfellow,  Abram 
Ryan,  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Emerson.  Some  of 
these  writers  who  exercised  their  genius  on 
such  themes  as  the  ideals  of  the  nation,  and 
the  problems  of  life,  time  and  eternity,  were 
Orestes  A.  Brownson,  ''the  Hercules  of  Ameri- 
can controversy,"  Father  A.  J.  Ryan,  "the 
poet-priest  of  the  South,"  and  Waldo  Emer- 
son, "the  High-priest  of  Transcendentalism." 
To  these  and  some  others  the  permanent  litera- 
ture of  America  is  indebted,  even  though  the 
results  of  their  writings  may  vary  widely. 

In  noting  the  scarcity  of  Catholic  writers 
in  America,  especially  at  this  period,  it  is  of 
importance  to  consider  that  the  New  England 
pioneers  were  mainly  Puritans,  and  that  all 
the  literary  men,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
were  either  Unitarians,  or  intimately  connected 
with  Unitarians,  whose  attitude  was  decidedly 
anti-Catholic.  The  disturbed  state  of  American 
politics  had  its  parallel  in  religion  and  so- 
ciety, and  the  general  unrest  afforded  a  favour- 
.  able  opportunity  for  the  advent  of  those  philo- 


sophic and  religious  theories  which  have  borne 
characteristic  fruit  in  American  life  and 
thought,  even  to  our  own  day.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  these  theories  we  may  count 
Transcendentalism,  Commnnism  and  Unitar- 
ianism. 

The  influence  of  Unitarianism  was  stimulat- 
ing, liberalizing,  producing  unlimited  license. 
It  was  a  sort  of  religious  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. As  a  doctrine,  it  was  not  new ;  it 
is  as  old  as  Arianism.  Modern  Unitarianism 
was  founded  in  Poland  by  Socinus  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  England,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Milton,  Locke  and  New- 
ton gave  it  their  assent.  The  seeds  of  this 
system  were  brought  to  America  in  the  May- 
flower. In  1787,  King's  Chapel,  originally 
Episcopalian,  modified  its  ritual  and  became 
Unitarian.  Under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
Ware,  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1805, 
Harvard  University,  hitherto  Calvinistic,  be- 
came the  stronghold  of  LTnitarianism.  The 
great  champion  of  Unitarianism,  and  its  real 
pioneer  in  America  was  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  who,  as  the  result  of  a  sermon  preached 
in  1817,  on  Unitarian  Christianity,  induced  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Presbyterian  churches  to 
join  his  system. 

In  this  sermon,  Channing  denied  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  and  among  other  things  asserted 
tliat,  "all  virtue  lies  in  the  moral  nature  of 
man  .  .  .  w^'ho  should  folloAV  his  conscience," 
and  that  the  "Scriptures  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  light  of  reason."  Channing 's  view  of 
religion  was  wholly  subjective.  In  1841,  Chan- 
ning reminded  his  hearers  that  "Unitarianism 
began  as  a  protest  against  mental  slavery." 
He  regarded  orthodoxy  as  a  check  on  reason, 
and  declared  "law"  and  "authority"  unwor- 
thy of  being  regarded  by  man,  "in  whose  soul 
God  was  living."  The  Unitarians  formulated 
no  creed;  they  affirmed  "the  humanity  of  God 
and  the  divinity  of  man";  they  denied  the 
Trinity  ,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  atonement  for  sin;  in  a  word,  they 
avowed  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  mind  as 
their  characteristic  faith,  and  they  proclaimed 
the  perfection  of  the  natural  man  as  their  aim. 
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Under  the  influence  of  these  theories,  many 
imagined  that  the  Millenium  was  about  to  ap- 
pear. Communities  were  organized  for  the 
"reform  of  soeiet}^  and  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man nature."  The  most  notable  of  these  com- 
munis! ic  jissociations  was  that  of  Brook  Farm, 
founded  by  George  Ripley,  in  1841.  Its  mem- 
bership reached  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers, among  whom  were  to  be  found  some  of 
the  most  prominent  literary  men  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  his  "Blithedale  Romance"  Haw- 
thorne gives  his  readers  some  interesting  des- 
criptions of  life  at  Brook  Farm.  The  accident- 
al burning  of  tlie  buildings  in  1846  practically 
put  an  end  to  the  experiment. 

William  Long,  one  of  the  apologists  of 
Brook  Farm,  attributes  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
periment "to  lack  of  capital"  and  to  "unskill- 
ed labor."  Barrett  Wendell  believes  the  col- 
lapse was  due  to  "inefficiency,  limitations  in 
intellectual  progress,  and  incompatibility  of 
temper."  The  most  simple  explanation  is  that 
the  founders  and  the  apologists  of  Brook  Farm 
reckoned  without  the  grace  of  God.  Any 
scheme  aiming  at  the  reform  of  society,  based 
on  natural  motives  and  carried  out  on  natural 
principles,  is  doomed  to  failure.  Communism, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  has 
been  successful,  because  in  the  Church  it  de- 
pends on  man's  co-operation  with  Divine  grace. 
'In  another  way  can  we  account  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  religious  orders  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Church  to  the  present  day. 

Transcendentalism  was  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  of  the  influences  affecting  the  litera- 
ture of  this  period,  and  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous, as  is  evident  to  any  one  who  examines 
tlie  teachings  of  its  greatest  exponent  in  Ameri- 
ca— ^Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  The  system  was 
merely  a  modification  of  the  theories  of  Kant 
"and  Schelling,  Cousin  and  Joubert,  whose  viev,  s 
were  propagated  in  Germany  and  France, 
brought  thence  to  England,  and  conveyed  to 
America  in  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth and  Carlyle,  through  the  agency  of 
George  Ripley  and  Waldo  Emmerson.  In  1828, 
Emerson  published  in  America  Carlyle 's  "Mi 
oellanies,"  on  Richter,  Goethe,  and  others.     In 


1838,  Ripley  began  the  publication  of  "Speci- 
mens of  Foreign  Standard  Literature" — Mis- 
cellanies by  Cousin,  Joubert,  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler. Foreign  Reviews  reported  the  results  of 
German  and  French  speculative  thought.  Chief 
among  the  supporters  and  exponents  of  the 
new  system,  new  at  least  in  America,  were 
Emerson,  Bancroft,  Ripley,  Brownson,  Theo- 
dore Parker  and  Margaret  Fuller. 

The  Transcendentalists  held  as  their  for- 
mula: "Man  is  made  up  of  mind,  body,  soul 
and  spirit."  What  they  regarded  as  the  pre- 
cise difi^erence  between  soul  and  spirit  is  not 
clear.  Another  formula  expressed  the  theory 
of  Individualism:  "Man  is  his  own  and  only 
source  of  guidance  and  inspiration,"  whic/li 
with  the  theory  of  "innate  ideas,"  and  the  re- 
jection of  all  experience,  led  its  followers  into 
the  most  absurd  and  fantastic  vagaries.  In 
asserting  that  man  is  sutfieient  for  himself,  the 
Transcendentalists  deny  the  necessity  of  the 
Supernatural.  Incongruity  and  blasphemy  are 
the  logical  outcome  of  their  theory  of  the  "in- 
finitude of  man,"  while  absolute  infidelity  .is 
the  outcome  of  their  pantheism. 

The  teachings  of  the  system  may  be  sum- 
med up  under  three  fundamental  propositions : 
the  first:  "Man  is  his  own  master  of  truth 
and  goodness";  the  second:  "Religion  is  a 
fact  or  principle  of  human  nature";  the  third: 
"All  religious  institutions  have  their  principle 
and  cause  in  human  nature."  The  first  leads 
to  anarchy  in  the  home,  the  state  and  society. 
The  third  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the  Ki^uper- 
natural,  or,  as  Frothingham  puts  it,  "the  trans- 
ference of  supernatural  attributes  to  the  na- 
tural constitution  of  man." 

Bancroft,  in  his  "History  of  the  United 
States,"  lauds  the  new  system,  and  points  out 
in  what  respects  its  issues  and  those  of  Qua- 
kerism coincide.  Emerson  considered  it  a  sort 
of  idealism — ^practically,  an  assertion  of  the 
"inalienable  worth  of  man,"  theoretically,  an 
assertion  of  the  "infinitude  of  man,"  Brown- 
son,  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  Am- 
erica has  produced,  a  linguist,  litterateur  and 
I'liilosopher,  was  at  first  one  of  the  leading 
Transcendentalists,  but  when  his  intellect  work- 
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ed  out  its  theories  to  their  ultimate  conclusions, 
he  saw  that  the  truth  was  not  in  them.  He 
was  satisfied  only  when  he  examined  the  teach- 
ings of  the  "Pillar  and  Ground  of  Truth,"  and 
hecame  a  Catholic  in  1844. 

Another  influence  affecting  the  literature  of 
this  period  was  the  rabid  fanaticism  which  had 
existed  throughout  the  history  of  the  Union 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Catholic  establish- 
ment and  which,  under  the  pretext  of  defend- 
ing American  institutions,  carried  on  a  war- 
fare, sometimes  open,  sometimes  secret,  against 
the  Catholic  Church,  whose  rapid  growth,  co- 
inciding with  this  turbulent  period,  was  a 
new  source  of  chagrin  to  her  enemies.  Much 
of  the  Catholic  literature  of  this  period  was 
defensive  and  belonged  to  the  field  of  Apolo- 
getics. 

Foremost  among  those  who  devoted  ener- 
gies, talentvs  and  time  to  the  preservation  of 
Catholic  thought  and  the  cultivation  of  Ca- 
tholic talents,  stands  Orestes  A.  Brownson, 
whose  pen  was  employed,  fronl  his  entrance 
into  the  Church  in  1844  till  the  close  of  his 
nobly  spent  life  in  1876,  to  defend  the  right. 
His  work,  "The  American  Republic,"  render- 
ed important  service  by  showing  how  thorough- 
ly loyal  to  American  principles  could  and 
would  be  the  representative  Catholic. 


A  few  of  the  distinguished  writers,  whose 
works  are  of  permanent  value  and  represen- 
tative of  the  age,  whether  they  have  been  help- 
ed or  hindered  by  its  opposition  to  the  truth, 
are  John  Gilmary  Shea,  who  has  left  us,  among 
other  works,  a  "History  of  Catholicity  in  tlie 
United  States,"  and  "Life  and  Times  of  Arch- 
bishop Carroll";  Father  Hecker,  the  founder  of 
the  Paulists,  fro<m  whose  pen  we  have  "Ques- 
tions of  the  Soul"  and  various  scholarly  con- 
tributions to  Catholic  magazines;  Archbishop 
Hughes,  the  champion  of  Catholic  education; 
Bishop  England ;  Archbishop  Spalding ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Father  Ryan,  the  poet  of  the 
South,  whose  "Conquered  Banner"  will  remain 
as  long  as  the  Civil  War  is  remembered,  to 
sing  the  claims  of  the  South  and  to  proclaim 
its  victories,  ending  indeed  in  defeat,  but  gain- 
ing by  that  very  defeat  the  tribute  of  loyal 
sympathy  from  hearts  who  feel  with  its  author 
that  the  "Banner  of  the  South." 

"is  wreathed  around  with   glory, 

And   'twill  live  in  song  and  story. 

Though  its  folds  are  in  the  dust ; 
For  its  fame  on  brightest  pages, 
Penned  by  poets  and  by  sages. 
Shall  go  sounding  dowai  the  ages. 

Furl  its  folds  though  now  we  must." 

S.  M.  A.  Q. 
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E  L  S  I  N  O  R  E 


Far  up  on  a  lofty  cliff  which  projects  out 
over  the  sea  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Den- 
mark, stands  the  Castle  of  Kronborg,  near 
Elsinore,  whence  it  commands  the  approach 
to  Copenhagen  from  Cattegat. 

On  a  cold  winter  night  when  the  cliffs  and 
castle,  with  the  graveyard  beyond,  stand  out 
dark  and  foreboding  against  the  clear  sky,  and 
the  sea  rages  many  fathoms  below,  the  very 
place  is  enough  to  put  thoughts  of  desperation 
into  the  brain  of  one  who  sees  and  hears  it,  and 
forms  indeed  a  fitting  background  for  tragedy. 
It  is  just  such  a  night  that  ushers  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.  Francisco 
says  that  same  night  when  he  is  released  from 
duty,  "  'Tis  bitter  cold  and  I  am  sick  at 
heart." 

Denmark  is  in  constant  danger.  There  are 
pirates  on  the  sea  and  Fortinbras  of  Norway 
and  the  Polacks  threaten  the  land.  Even  at 
the  opening  of  the  play  trouble  is  brewing. 
King  Hamlet  has  died  suddenly,  within  two 
months  Claudius  has  come  to  the  throne  and 
married  the  queen  and  is  holding  great  revelry 
in  the  castle,  hurried  preparations  are  being 
made  for  war,  the  ghost  of  the  late  king  has 
appeared  to  the  guards  for  several  nights. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  of  something  wrong. 
Hamlet  says,  "The  time  is  out  of  joint."  Mar- 
cellus  feels,  "There  is  something  rotten  in  the 
state  of  Denmark." 

"Dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North," 
and  Hamlet  is  a  typical  northerner.  He  is  pen- 
sive and  lacks  the  fiery  impetuosity  to  act, 
which  is  so  typical  of  the  South.  'He  shudders 
at  the  act   of  murder,  yet  reproaches  himself 


constantly  for  his  inability  to  act,  and  unpacks 
his  heart  with  words  and  promises. 

During  the  course  of  the  play  his  character 
changes  almost  completely.  He  must  have 
been  tender  towards  his  mother  and  Ophelia 
before  this  trouble,  for  they  notice  the  change 
in  him  and  Ophelia  says,  "Rich  gifts  wax  poor 
when  givers  prove  unkind." 

On  the  whole  "Hamlet"  is  a  tragedy  of  the 
Northlands.  It  arises  from  the  absence  of  the 
southern  ability  to  either  kill  immediately  or 
forgive,  and  what  land  could  form  a  better 
setting  for  such  a  long  line  of  tragedies  than 
the  bleak,  rocky  shores  of  the  land  of  Elsi- 
nore ? 

LOUISE  GIBBONS,   2T3. 


Tell  me.  Night,  so  dark  and  dreary, 
Do  your  shadows  broad  and  deep, 

Guard  the  sorrows  of  the  weary, 
Do  they  well  their  secrets  keep? 

If  'Jiey  do,  then  take  my  sorrow, 
Night,  and  deep  within  your  breast, 

l\e<}p  it  there  until  to-morrow 
That   to-night,  T   may  have  rest. 

MARIE  CAMPBELL,  2T4. 
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SMOKE,   ON    THE   WILLOWS 


IN  her  faded  purple  wrapper  with  its  pat- 
tern of  darker  purple  fern-leaf,  Allie 
Fallon  sat  crouched  above  the  square  kit- 
chen stove.  There  were  ashes  on  the  hearth 
and  within,  the  fire  burned  low,  the  logs  char- 
red, or  fluffy  white,  shewing  faintly  pink  and 
white  as  they  died  slowly.  Her  auburn  hair 
was  dragged  back  in  the  untidy  knob  into 
which  she  had  screwed  it  late  in  the  morning, 
hours  after  Tim  and  his  Mother  had  left  the 
house  for  their  day's  work. 

Allie  had  been  awake  in  the  morning  when 
they  had  arisen.  She  had  heard  Tim's  mother 
leave  her  room  on  the  far  side  of  the  kitchen ; 
she  had  heard  her  beating  the  batter  for  the 
pancakes  and  had  listened  to  their  crisping 
on  the  griddle ;  she  had  heard  Tim  blowing 
noisily  through  his  soapy  hands  as  he  rubbed 
his  face  forcefully,  splashing  the  water  about, 
she  knew,  on  the  clean  scrubbed  floor,  and 
had  felt  the  discomfort  of  the  thought  that 
it  was  Tim's  mother,  not  she,  who  had  scrubbed 
it.  And  still  she  had  lain  tliere  in  unhapp^^ 
discontent,  listening.  She  had  heard  the 
chink  of  the  iron  ring  as  the  trap  door  was 
lifted,  and  the  voice  of  Tim's  mother  rising 
from  the  cellar:  "Don't  tread  about  so,  iji 
those  heavy  boots,  boy,"  she  had  chided, 
"You'll  be  disturbing  Allie 's  rest."  She  had 
heard  Tim 's  sullen  growl  in  return — her  Tim ! 

Wearily  she  raised  her  head  and  glanced 
about  the  room  and  shrank  at  the  sight  of  the 
disorder  she  saw  on  every  side ;  the  bespattered 
griddle  thrust  carelessly  within  the  oven,  the 
unwashed  breakfast  dishes  and  scraps  of  food 
upon  the  table,  the  unswept  floor,  Tim's  coat  to 
be  patched  dangling  carelessly  from  a  chair. 
The  kettle  of  soup  simmering  on  the  stove  lent 
the  one  note  of  cosiness  to  the  room,  and  tlie 
steam  from  it  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  the 
fire  died.  She  half  roused  herself,  and  rising, 
moved  about  in  a  listless  fashion,  her  unfasten- 
ed  shoes   flapping   up   and    down   with    every 


s'cp.  As  she  reached  to  take  the  bright  dish- 
pan  from  its  nail  she  glanced  into  the  little 
mirror  that  hung  above  the  tin  basin,  and 
groaned  aloud  at  her  reflected  misery. 

"Have  I  come  to  this,"  she  wailed,  "I,  who 
with  all  my  faults,  am  still  by  nature  tidy!" 

Impatiently  she  brushed  her  hair  back 
from  her  eyes : 

"And  I  once  took  such  pride  in  its  glossi- 
ness! 'iRuddy  as  the  sunshine  !'  Tim  often  said, 
'and  soft  as  the  silk  of  the  milkweed,  and 
bright  as  the  golden  guineas  in  Motiier's 
trunk!'  " 

With  a  harrasscd  sigh  Allie  Fallon  lowered 
the  hand  upraised  towards  the  bright  dishpan, 
and  sank  upon  the  old  green  tea  chest  pushed 
against  the  wall  beneath  it,  but  sprang  up 
from  it  at  once  in  shrinking  and  loathing. 

"Hateful  guineas!"  she  wailed,  "Will  the 
thought  of  you  never  cease  to  reproach  me? 
"Must  I  dream  of  you  at  night  and  thinkof 
you  every  hour  of  the  day  forever!" 

Again  the  scene  of  that  night,  six  montlis 
before,  flashed  into  her  mind.  She  saw  Tim's 
little  mother  wrap  herself  in  her  heavy  grey 
shawl  and  slip  away  to  spend  the  night  at 
a  neighbour's  death-bed.  Again  she  stood  with 
Tim  beside  the  window  until  the  little  bent 
figure,  battling  with  the  wind  and  rain,  had 
disappeared  beyond  the  turn  in  the  road.  She 
winced  at  the  thought  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts  in  letting  her  go  alone.  In  memory  she 
was  kneeling  now  with  Tim  beside  the  chest, 
breathlessly  waiting  while  he  struggled  with 
its  stiff  old  lock.  Now  she  was  hugging  greed- 
ily to  her  breast  the  bag  of  guineas,  now  hold- 
ing towards  the  light  of  the  fire  a  china  cup, 
nharmed  at  its  fragility;  again  she  was  weigh- 
ing with  a  calculating  Imnd  the  silver  spoons. 
Once  again,  as  on  that  night,  she  heard  the 
vrind  sobbing  about  the  house,  sighing  like 
souls  longing  to  return  to  finish  work  they'd 
;G!'t  undone. 
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The  stillness  of  the  room  filled  Allie  Fallon's 
heart  with  feaif  and  gloomy  forboding.  A 
silent  rain  washed  ceaselessly  against  the  win- 
dows; all  night  long  she  had  listened  to  its 
dreary  patter  and  had  counted  the  drops  as 
they  leaked  into  the  attic  above  her  head, 
drip,  drip,  where  the  wind  had  blown  off  a 
loose  shingle. 

"Oh  these  weary,  weary  days,"  she  moaned, 
"And  this  day  is  worse  than  all  the  others! 
I  hate  the  quiet  of  it!" 

She  sank  upon  her  knees  beside  the  chair 
tliat  held  Tim's  coat,  and  pressed  the  rough 
cloth  fiercely  against  her  face. 

"You'll  not  be  doing  that,  God,"  she  plead- 
ed, "Taking  from  me  the  love  of  the  only  one 
who  ever  did  love  me — the  only  person  I  ever 
cared  for?" 

Her  body  rocked  back  and  fortli  in  tlie  full- 
ness of  her  anguish. 

"What  if  I  did  tell  him  over  and  over 
that  I  married  him  just  to  have  someone  to 
work  for  me,  and  laughed,  too,  when  I  said  it. 
What  could  you  expect,  God?  Never  seeing 
kindness  before,  how  was  I  to  know  it,  to  be 
sure  of  it?  Hadn't  I  been  loving  as  a  child, 
and  whatever  did  I  hear  but  harsh  words?" 

Annie  Fallon  dragged  her  weary  feet  across 
the  room  to  the  little  square  window  with  its 
two  panes  above  and  two  below.  Aimlessly 
she  traced  a  pattern  on  the  misty  glass,  then 
with  her  soiled  checked  apron  she  wiped  away 
the  steam.  Sharp,  penetrating  cold  came  in 
through  the  chinks  about  the  sash.  Without, 
the  garden  looked  unutterably  sullen  and 
drear. 

"Will  the  sun  never  shine  again!"  she 
groaned,  "nor  the  birds  come  back,  nor  the 
buds  burst  on  the  lilacs!" 

Hopefully  she  pressed  her  face  against  the 
clammy  glass,  straining  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  clump  of  willows  in  the  little  meadow. 
Perhaps  the  grey,  green  smoke,  the  sign  of 
the  new  leaves  would  be  hovering  about  their 
brandies.  In  a  moment  the  eagerness  had 
faded  from  her  eyes.  She  groaned  as)  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  shrank  back 
against  the  wall. 


"I  hate  them,"  she  cried  vehemently,  "and 
I  used  to  love  them  so !  It  was  there  in  the 
evening  that  Tim  made  me  the  willow  whistle, 
when  I  wore  my  white  dress  with  the  blue 
sash.  The  pink  and  white  blossoms  were  in 
bloom  and  the  cows  were  just  leaving  the  mea- 
dow. And  'twas  there  that  we  sat  in  our  wed- 
ding clothes  on  the  .stump  of  the  big  one  that 
died  when  the  leaves  were  turning  in  the 
fall,  brown  "and  yellow;  the  maples'  red,  and 
the  dusky  pine  by  the  gate  not  changed  at  all. 
And  'twas  there  that  I  stood  in  the  rain  that 
cummer  night  you  were  so  late,  my  blue  calico 
drenched  with  the  wet;  trembling  at  the  thun- 
der; with  the  lightning  coming  close,  watch- 
ing for  you  to  come  home,  Tim  Fallon,  and 
fearing  that  you  never  would !  How  I  scolded 
you  to  hide  my  feelings  when  you  came,  and 
from  very  relief  at  seeing  you  alive!" 

"And,  now,  to  think  we  should  have  dis- 
iionoured  the  .spot  by  hiding  there  goods  that 
were  stolen — stolen  from  your  own  mother, 
Tim !  Oh,  the  mieanness  of  it !  The  china 
dishes  and  silver  spoons  that  were  her  dower 
— the  guineas  that  were  to  keep  her  from  want 
in  her  old  age.  'Twas  like  desecrating  a 
church,  or  being  cruel  to  a  little  child,  and 
well  I  knew  what  that  last  was  myself!" 

"Oh,  if  she  had  not  always  been  so  kind 
to  me!  But  wasn't  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  wanted  to  do  it?  Wasn't  I  jealous  of 
her  gentle  ways  and  soft  voice,  knowing  you 
were  so  proud  of  her  being  like  that,  and  me 
with  my  sharp,  quick  ways,  and  having  to  lose 
my  temper  every  now  and  then?" 

Her  voice  rose  eoaxingly  as  if  she  expected 
to  be  answered,  "Wasn't  it  natural  now,  Tim?" 

But  in  a  firmer  tone  she  continued : 

"But  it's  no  excuse  I'll  be  making  for  my- 
self, Tim  Fallon;  'twas  a  hard  and  a  heartless 
thing  to  do." 

Her  voice  gained  in  resolution. 

"It  was  a  great  wrong  that  I  did;  still  the 
ruffering  I've  endured  has  not  been  little,  and 
this  day  I  am  going  to  begin  to  undo  as  far 
cs  I  can  tlie  harm  that  I  have  done. 

With  deliberate  movement  she  combed  her 
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hair  into  a  neat  and  glossy  knot,  and  stopped 
to  fasten  her  unbuckled  shoes. 

On  raising  her  head  h-er  eyes  encountered 
the  old  sea  chest  and  the  sight  of  it  caused 
her  to  quail. 

"Cruel  chest!"  she  cried,  "You  have 
brought  all  this  misfortune  upon  us!  For  a 
year  you  stood  there  reminding  me  of  your 
miserable  wealth,  tempting  me  to  steal  it,  and 
ever  since  then  you've  stood  there  tantalizing 
me,  taunting  me,  tormenting  me  night  and 
day!  But  I'll  be  tortured  no  longer.  This  day 
I'll  bring  back  all  that  I  can  and  I'll  tell  about 
the  Test!" 

As  if  afraid  of  faltering  in  her  newly-form- 
ed resolution  she  hastily  dragged  the  plaid 
shawl  from  its  nail  behind  the  door  and  wrap- 
ped it  about  her  head  and  shoulders.  And 
stepping  out  into  the  rain,  she  began  to  pick 
lier  way  across  the  sodden  grass  of  the  door- 
yard.  She  had  not  gone  far  when  she  paused 
and  turned  back. 

"It's  the  clothes  basket  I'll  be  needing," 
she  murmured. 

Hastily  she  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and 
heaping  the  unsprinkled  clothes  into  the  arm- 
chair by  the  stove,  again  crossed  the  cottage 
threshold.  The  quiet  of  the  garden  filled  her 
with  loneliness.  The  monotonous  dripping  of 
the  rain  in  the  barrel,  and  the  mournful  shriek 
of  a  distant  locomotive  seemed  to  make  the 
stillness  more  pronounced.  Death  sliowed  it- 
self in  every-thing  about  her :  the  distant  low 
trail  of  black  smoke  in  the  grey  sky,  the  de- 
caying cabbage  stumps  in  the  vegetable  gar- 
den, the  hollows  and  ruts  filled  with  rotting 
leaves,  the  heap  of  rusted  pans,  battered  skill- 
ets and  broken  dishes  in  the  distant  fence  cor- 
ner. Once  or  twice  she  hes)itated  and  turned 
back,  but  each  tinif  she  turned  again  and 
continued  on  her  way.  Her  feet  stuck  deep  in 
the  mud  of  the  kitchen  garden.  In  the  orchard 
water  dripped  upon  her  from  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees,  low  twigs  caught  at  her  showl 
and  last  year's  rotten  apples  burst  beneath  her 
feet.  Ragged  nests  of  last  year's  birds  showed 
matted  in  the  hawthorn  hedge.  Through  a  gap 
in  its  wall  of  twisted  intertwining  trunks  Allie 


Fallon  crawled,  drawing  he."  basket  after  her 
over  the  carpet  of  blackened  haws,  feeling  be- 
neath her  knees  and  her  hands  the  prick  of 
thorns.  On  through  the  long  and  weary  mea- 
dow with  its  zig-zag  fence,  and  narrow  foot- 
path nearly  hidden  by  the  bushy  grass  that 
brushed  w€t  against  her  ankles,  she  went ;  un- 
til at  last  she  stood  a  woeful,  draggled  figure 
beneath  the  clump  of  willows. 

Before  the  greatest  of  them  all  Allie  Fallon 
paused,  and  standing  on  the  overturned  woven 
basket,  reached  her  hand  into  its  hollow  bole. 
From  its  heart  she  tore  clump  after  clump  of 
moist  bronze  moss,  then  handfuls  of  leaves  and 
willow  twigs,  an  old  coat,  and  finally  china 
cups  and  plates  and  saucers,  wrapped  about  in 
checked  calico,  the  remnants  of  a  carelessly 
torn  apron.  When  finally  she  stepped  from  the 
basket  to  place  a  tea-pot,  a  sugar-bowl  and  a 
heap  of  silver  spoons  upon  the  sod,  there  no 
longer  remained  any  treasure  in  the  great  hol- 
low tree.  Righting  the  basket,  she  carefully 
piled  her  wealth  within  it.  As  she  worked  she 
sighed : 

"A  year  and  a  half  and  a  little  more  we've 
been  married,  Tim  Fallon,  and  you  went  away 
this  morning  for  a  month  or  maybe  more  with- 
out bidding  me  good-bye,  and  I  let  you  go. 
And  'twas  all  because  of  my  stubborn  pride 
that  I  let  you  go.  And  it  was  my  selfishness 
and  jealousy  and  greed  that  brought  all  the 
unhappiness  of  the  last  few  months  upon  us!" 

The  rain  had  begun  to  soak  through  the 
old  plaid  shawl.  Her  calico  skirt  hung  limp 
about  her  limbs.  Covering  the  basket  with  the 
old  coat,  she  rested  it  against  her  hip  and 
made  her  laborious  homeward  way  across  the 
lonely  meadow.  Yet  somehow  though  the 
weight  was  great,  the  way  seemed  less  difficult, 
and  though  burdened  with  the  heavy  baske^. 
lier  movements  had  taken  on  a  certain  freedom. 

Eagerly  she  looked  towards  the  great  dark 
pine  by  the  gate  for  the  faintest  tinge  of  lighter 
green  upon  its  tips.  She  searched  for  signs 
of  snowdrops  in  the  corner  of  the  apple  or- 
chard. She  planned  in  her  mind  the  season's 
vegetable  garden. 
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We'll  bury  that  pile  of  rusted  rubbish  some 
evening,  Tim  and  I,"  she  mused. 

But  she  stopped  and  shivered. 

"We've  not  been  doing  things  together  for 
a  long  time  back,  Tim  Fallon."  "I  wonder, 
will  you  be  willing  to  start  again?" 

Once  more  she  became  aware  of  the  bleak- 
ness of  the  day.  As  she  walked  she  heard  the 
fioft  squash  of  the  water  that  had  oozed  through 
lier  thin  shoes.  She  shivered  and  with  her 
free  hand  pulled  the  damp  shawl  close  about 
her. 

''I  had  happiness,  and  love  and  I  threw 
them  away,  and  my  peace  of  mind  along  with 
them,  and  perhaps  they  will  never  come  back," 
she  sighed. 

But  she  tossed  her  head.  "They  will  come 
back,  for  I  will  make  them,"  she  cried!  "Win 
back  your  love,  Tim  Fallon,  I  will,  and  deserv- 
ing of  it  I'll  be  this  time  and  a  fine  man  I'll 
make  of  you  besides,  for  'tis  I  that  can  do  it 
if  I  try!" 

"I'll  do  the  best  I  can.  I'll  begin  to-day 
upon  the  house.  The  fire  will  be  bright,  the 
kitchen  clean  and  the  supper  on  the  table  when 
Little  Mother  comes  home  to-night.  The 
clothes  will  be  ironed  and  hanged  on  the  hor.^e 
by  the  fire." 

"I'll  show  her  the  white  dress  I  bought 
with  some  of  the  guineas  and  then  was  ashamed 
to  wear.  Perhaps  someone  will  buy  it.  But 
I'll  get  the  money  back  somehow.  I'll  work 
for  it  until  I  do.  I'll  tell  about  the  china  and 
the  silver ;  thank  God  there 's  none  of  it  broken 
or  lost !  From  this  time  on,  if  our  home  is  not 
happy  'twill  be  through  no  fault  of  mine." 

Tim  Fallon  trudged  along  the  rutted  road, 
kick'ng  sullenly  at  clods  of  dried  mud,  and 
scoAvling  wlien  a  passing  waggon  made  him 
tiPM  aside.  The  depot  bell  had  rung  the  hour 
of  .seven  as  he  had  stepped  from  the  train.  Ilis 
head  tlirown  back,  his  blue  flannel  shirt  op?n 
at  the  neck,  lie  had  breathed  in  the  warm  spr'ng 
air  with  relish,  and  as  the  scent  of  fried  pota- 
toes was  wafted  to  liis  nostrils  from  a  cottage 
by  the  road  he  had  quickened  his  pace.  But  a 
sudden  thought  had  caused  his  steps  to  slacken. 


His  whistling  died  into  a  discontented  mutter- 
ing. With  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets 
and  eyes  upon  the  ground,  he  gave  no  greeting 
to  the  neighbours  who  pased  him  on  the  way. 
He  turned  aside  to  the  rough  board  walk  to 
avoid  the  boys  playing  baseball  on  the  road ; 
the  baseball  game,  that  had  been  the  cause  of 
many  a  sharp  word  from  Allie  in  the  happy 
days,  when  well-cooked  meals,  a  neglected  gar- 
den, and  the  sureness  of  the  lash  of  Allie 's 
tongue  could  not  draw  him  from  it. 

From  force  of  habit  his  eyes  sought  the 
iron  lamp  post  at  the  corner,  where  Allie  was 
wont  to  wait  for  him  in  the  evenings.  But 
Allie  was  not  there.  He  withdrew  his  eyes 
in  haste. 

Now  the  little  grey  house  was  in  view,  and 
in  spite  of  all  that  he  could  do, 'Tim  Fallon's 
steps  quickened.  There  was  an  indescribable 
air  of  cheeriness  about  it.  Such  tidiness!  The 
grass  plot  in  front  had  been  carefully  raked. 
The  green  buds,  just  ready  to  burst  into  leaf 
were  on  the  lilacs,  that  hemmed  the  house  close- 
ly about.  At  the  open  windows  the  white  dot- 
ted curtains  blew  gently  in  and  out  with  the 
1 :  eeze.  From  the  one  chimney  in  the  centre  of 
die  roof  smoke  arose. 

The  fat  cat  resting  on  a  neighbouring  fence 
stretched  lazily,  mewed  in  recognition,  and 
trotted  before  him  along  the  path  to  the  kit- 
chen door,  where  rolling  on  his  side  he  stretch- 
ed to  be  rubbed. 

But  far  too  eager  to  allow  anything  to  de- 
lay him,  Tim  Fallon  stepped  over  the  cat  and 
burst  into  the  kitchen. 

There  before  the  fire  stood  Allie  in  a  won- 
derful white  dress,  pouring  hot  water  from  the 
kettle  into  the  little  blue  teapot.  His  mother 
turned  from  the  supper  table  set  by  the  open 
window.  They  both  hurried  across  the  room 
to  greet  him. 

And  what  a  supper !  On  the  table  were  his 
mother 'fi  china  dishes  and  silver  spoons,  hot 
biscuits  piled  high,  and  maple  syrup.  He 
smoothed  back  Allie 's  silky  golden  hair.  His 
eyes  rested  in  wonder  on  his  mother's  new 
black  dress,  with  the  little  bundles  of  purp'c 
violets  S)])riiikled  all  over  it.     But  with  infinite 
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wisdom  he  accepted  it  all  and  asked  never  a  Tim  Fallon  uttered  a  sigh  of  great  content, 

question.  "It's  going  to  be  a  wonderful  spring!"  he 

Evening  darkened  and  still  they  sat  con-  said, 

tentedly  about  the  table.    Through  the  window  Quietly  came   the  voices  of  Alice   and  his 

could  be  seen  the  dark  green  of  the  growing  mother:     "It  is!" 

rhubarb,  the  deep  red  of  the  peony  sprouts.  WINNEFRED  RYAN. 

PLATO^S    THEORY    OF    EDUCATION 


THE  end  that  Plato  has  in  view  in  his  "Re- 
public" is  to  describe  an  ideal  state  and 
liaving  reached  the  stage  of  presenting 
the  ideal  guardians,  his  aim  is  to  prove  that 
education  is  ^necessary  and  'he  elucidates  this 
requirement  by  enumerating  the  studies  which 
are  suitable,  showing  their  relation  to  the  state 
and  dwelling  on  such  details  as  how  they 
rhould  be  taught  and  to  what  periods  of  life 
they  are  best  adapted.  His  first  argument  in 
favour  of  education  he  makes  clear  by  one  of 
his  many,  well-chosen  examples.  He  refers  to 
dogs  which  are  kindly  disposed  towards 
friends,  but  irritated  at  the  approach  of 
strangers,  simply  because  they  know  the  former 
and  are  unfamiliar  with  the  latter.  To  form 
a  true  judgment,  then,  knowledge  is  necessary 
and  knowledge  comes  through  learning,  and 
the  general  purpose  of  education  is  to  make 
men  suitable  guardians  of  the  state. 

For  this  purpose  the  training  of  children 
must  begin  at  a  very  early  stage.  Since  Plato 
advocates  a  community  of  wives  and  goods,  the 
children  need  not  rec^ognize  their  parents,  so 
before  they  are  capable  of  doing  so,  they  are 
separated  from  them  and  sent  to  the  general 
training  school,  where  if  sound  of  body  and 
promising  in  appearance,  they  are  kept  and 
educated  in  a  manner  befitting  future  guar- 
dians, suiting  the  subjects  of  instruction  to 
their   progressive   development. 

Their  education  begins  with  gymnastic  and 
music,  the  latter  including  literature  and  the 
fine  arts.  Careful  training  in  these  important 
branches  belongs  not   only   to   childhood,   but 


should  continue  throughout  life,  guarding 
vigilantly  against  carrying  either  to  extremes, 
for  "those  who  devote  themselves  to  gymnas- 
tics exclusively,  become  ruder  than  they  ought 
to  be;  while  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
music  are  made  softer  than  is  good  for  them." 
In  early  youth  they  are  to  be  restrained  in  the 
indiscriminate  reading  of  fables  which  might 
give  them  false  notions  about  the  gods,  for  "a 
child  cannot  discriminate  between  what  is  al- 
legory aiid  what  is  not,"  and  whatever  he  be- 
lieves in  childhood  he  is  prone  to  Continue  be- 
lieving, and  it  is  difficult  to  change  his  mind 
after.  He  should  not  be  allowed  such  books 
as  proclaim  the  gods  the  authors  of  evil,  but 
only  such  as  inculcate  respect  for  the  Diety. 

With  this  principle  in  view,  as  the  child 
advances  to  the  study  of  literature,  the  pur- 
suit of  the  greatest  poets  must  necessarily  be 
abandoned.  Homer  is  not  considered  a  safe 
guide  because  he  attributes  other  than  good 
to  the  gods:  "Zeus  hath  been  made  unto  men 
both  of  hate  and  woe  the  dispenser."  Again 
those  ipoems  that  describe  the  uncontrolled 
passions  of  the  gods,  are  thought  most  inap- 
propriate, so  from  the  works  of  Aeschylus  and 
Ilesiod  much  must  be  erased  before  they  are 
thought  fitting  studies  for  the  education  oi 
young  minds. 

After  the  poets  he  considers  the  efiPect  of 
tl:e  drama'tic  writers,  and  here  also  great  cau- 
tion is  observed,  as  we  naturally  imitate  what 
we  see,  and  a  question  deserving  thought  is: 
"Ought  our  guardians  to  be  apt  imitators  ov 
not?"    Plato  thinks  not,  for  the  success  of  tiie 
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guardian  depends  on  his  excellence'  in  perfect- 
ing his  own  characteristic  tendencies,  and  if  he 
carried  imitation  too  far,  "by  his  meddling 
with  many  he  will  fail  in  all."  If  any  imitarl(/n 
is  practised  it  should  be  of  what  is  proper  to 
their  profession — "Brave,  sober,  religious^, 
honourable  men." 

The  other  branches  taught  in  childh(>od 
are  arithmetic,  geometry  and  whatever  prelim- 
inary studies  pave  the  way  for  dialectic,  and 
these  subjects  should  be  so  presented  that  the 
child  will  not  feel  that  they  are  compulsory, 
but  should  be  so  presented  that  the  child  will 
not  feel  that  they  are  compulsory,  but  will 
rather  be  attracted  to  them  and  each  one's 
particular  attraction  should  be  given  considera- 
tion. 

Plato's  teaching  regarding  science  is  that 
the  essential  Form  of  Good  is  its  highest  ob- 
ject. This  he  explains  by  a  beautiful  com- 
parison, in  which  he  first  dwells  upon  the  dis- 
tinct vision  one  obtains  of  an  object  on  which 
the  sun  is  shining  and  the  much  dimmer  view 
obtained  from  moonlight  or  starlight.  Now 
when  the  soul  fastens  on  an  object  made  bril- 
liant by  the  light  of  truth  the  effect  is  the  same, 
and  the  power  from  which '  this  truth  eman- 
ates is  "the  essential  Form  of  Good,  the  origin 
of  science  and  of  truth,  so  far  as  the  latter 
comes  within  the  range  of  knowledge. 

Plato  considers  mathematics  essential  to 
the  well  ordering  of  the  State,  for  without  thern 
Ik)W  could  a  general  marshall  his  ranks  or 
count  over  his  ships?  Then  the  study  of  the 
unit  will  eventually  lead  to  the  contemplation 
of  real  existence,  it  takes  us  beyond  mere  sur- 
face appearances  of  things  to  deep-seated  reali- 
ties and  brings  us  finally  to  the  eternal.  Geo- 
metry, from  a  practical  point  is  useful  in 
pxe(uiting  all  the  manoeuvres  of  an  army  in  the 
field  of  battle  or  on  the  march  and  is  conse- 
quently indispensable  to  a  military  man.  But 
here  again  he  finds  a  deeper  value:  "The  sci- 
ence is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge 
of  wliat  eternally  exists,  and  not  of  what  comes 
for  a  moment  into  existence  and  then  perishes." 
Plato  makes  truth  the  basis  of  mathematics 
and  hypothesis  the  first  principles  of  art  and 


arranges  four  mental  states  accordingly,  pure 
reason  being  the  highest,  understanding  the 
second,  belief  the  third  and  conjecture  the  last. 

The  moral  training  of  the  child  receives  ad- 
mirable attention  from  Plato.  To  the  three 
faculties  in  the  soul, — desire,  passion  and  rea- 
son,— he  allies  the  three  virtues,- — temperance, 
courage  and  wisdom, — which  virtues  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  three  orders  in  the 
State, — traders,  soldiers  and  guardians.  From 
very  childhood  he  would  instil  a  love  of  truth 
and  an  abhorrence  of  falsehood.  He  warns 
against  any  taint  of  meanness,  for  a  soul  can 
never  aspire  high  if  it  is  small  minded.  A 
spirit  full  of  lofty  thought  must  be  ready  to 
face  death,  for  a  cowardly  character  is  incon- 
sistent with  true  philosophy.  A  good  memory 
is  another  requisite  on  which  he  insists  and  as 
truth  is  not  akin  to  disproportion  and  '  the 
tendency  of  an  unrefined  and  awkward  nature 
truth  is  not  akin  to  disproportion,"  he  in- 
sists on  a  mind  well  proportioned  and  grace- 
ful that  can  easily  be  lead  to  apprehend  the 
Form  of  things  as  they  really  are. 

Plato's  reason  for  assigning  the  subjects 
mentioned  eo  early  education,  is  summed  up  in 
his  view  of  imitation,  when  he  says  that  whe- 
ther it  be  of  bodily  gestures,  tom^s  of  voice, 
or  modes  of  thought,  if  they  be  persevered  in 
from  an  early  age,  they  are  apt  to  grow  into 
liabits  and  a  second  nature. 

After  a  few  years  given  to  bodily  exercises, 
Plato  thinks  five  years  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  dialectic  and  fifteen  years  to 
the  practical  test  of  the  youth's  ability,  to  see 
if  he  remains  steadfast  through  trial. 

At  the  age  of  fifty  those  who  are  considered 
tlioroughly  satisfactory,  may  be  taken  as  a  pat- 
tern to  be  copied  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
their  latter  years  being  devoted  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  After  death  they  pass  to  the 
abode  of  the  gods  and  the  state  will  erect 
monuments  in  their  honour  and  even  offer  sac- 
rifices to  them  as  demi-gods. 

Thus  Plato,  "like  a  sculptor,  has  finished 
off  the  leading  men  in  a  style  of  faultless 
beauty,"  according  to  Glaucon,  and  so  it  must 
have  seemed  to  many  Greek  minds  with  their 
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cultured  and  classic  tastes  and  aesthetic  ten- 
dencies, but  examining  tlie  education  of  these 
"leading  men"  from  a  twentieth  century  point 
of  view,  we  can  scarcely  join  Plato's  entliusias- 
tic  listener  in  his  sweeping  assertion. 

The  main  defect  in  Plato's  theory  of  educa- 
tion is  that  it  lacks  practicality  throughout. 
It  is  essentially  ideal,  it  gives  no  definite  p'.ans 
that  could  be  followed  in  entirety.  It  answers 
neither  to  our  ideas  of  commercial  nor  classic 
education,  and  if  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  methods,  would  scarcely  gain  a  livlihood 
for  the  idealist  who  followed  it. 

If  we  accept  his  ideas  regarding  literature, 
what  would  ever  fill  the  void  in  our  lives? 
Our  delightful  revellings  in  the  realms  of  fancy 
would  be  at  an  end  and  the  works  of  our  loved 
authors  so  mutilated  that  we  would  scarcely 
recognize  them.  Though  we  advocate  truth 
as  strongly  as  Plato  and  have  Christian  senti- 
ments which  he  never  knew,  we  are  still  will- 
ing captives  to  the  poets'  fabulous  stories 
which  have  power  of  enchantment. 

In  spite  of  the  objections  against  Plato,  in 
the  history  of  education  he  holds  a  prominent 
place,  first  for  theorizing  at  all  about  it,  and  se- 
cond for  the  excellent  principles  he  inculcated, 
which  even  in  this  late  day  are  gladly  adopted 
by  educators.  His  suggestion  that  the  work 
be  presented  pleasantly  is  one  of  the  arguments 
still  strong  in  vogue — we  might  almost  say 
revived,  for  many  a  "village  schoolmaster" 
style  of  teacher  held  sway  for  centuries..   Now 


the  principle  is  generally  recognized  and  every 
teacher  must  own  its  superiority. 

The  object  of  education  to-day  is  summar- 
ized in  the  expression,  "good  citizenship," 
which  embraces  the  moral  virtues  advocated  by 
Plato  as  well  as  his  aim,  fitting  the  individual 
for  the  state.  Making  no  distinction  between 
women's  and  men's  education  seems  another 
revived  theory,  though  happily  it  still  knows 
a  few  restrictions  on  the  wide  scope  that  Plato 
allows. 

The  educators  of  the  day  who  study  the  so- 
called  modern  methods  of  teaching,  must  re- 
cognize in  many  suggestions  of  Rousseau's, 
Froebel's  and  Pestolozzi's.  these  principles  of 
Plato's  which,  however,  they  have  systematiz- 
ed, and  while  preserving  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  his  ideal  theories,  they  have  made 
him  practically  by  adapting  them  to  present 
needs. 

Through  the  changes  of  centuries,  then, 
through  the  modifications  of  educators, 
through  the  test  of  time  and  the  experience  of 
teachers,  Plato's  moral  training,  his  ideas  of 
happy  presentations  of  subjects  and  his  aim 
to  fit  the  inididual  for  the  state  have  lived  and 
have  given  helpful  impetus  to  Christian  educa- 
tors, who  see  aw^ay  beyond  the  pagan  groping 
ever  in  the  dark,  and  who  consequently  realize 
that  good  citizenship  is  not  an  end,  but  a 
means  to  secure  a  happiness  more  lasting  than 
the  transitory  honours  conferred  by  a  perish- 
able state. 

M.  D.  B. 
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3ln  Upmomm — S^r^aa  OInugblan 

A  High  Mass  of  Requiem  Avas  celebrated  in  the  Chapel  of  Loretto  Abbey, 
Wellington  Place,  on  Monday,  Sept.  6th,  at  the  request  of  Loretto  Abbey 
College  Alumnae  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Miss  Teresa  Coughla'n,  B.A., 
'15,  who  died  in  €algary,  August  16,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Miss  Coughlan,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  .late  Dr.  Coughlan  of  Hast- 
ings, belonged  to  the  first  class  of  graduates  from  Loretto  Abbey  College, 
being,  in  fact,  the  first  woman  student  enrolled  in  a  Catholic  College  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  After  her  graduation  she  attended  the  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation and  taught  in  the  High  School  at  R/ockland,  Ont.,  for  two  years,  dur- 
ing the  latter  of  which  she  was  also  principal.  In  this  position  she  endeared 
■herself  both  to  her  assistants  and  to  her  pupils,  and  was  greatly  esteemed 
throughout  the  community  for  her  high  principles  and  her  efficiency  as  a 
teacher.  During  the  past  year  she  had  been  teaching  French  with  great  success 
in  the  High  School  at  High  River,  Alberta.  Her  death  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  her  many  friends.  In  her  Loretto  Abbey  College  mourns  a  pioneer 
member  whose  intellectual  attainments  and  personal  character  have  done 
honour  to  her  Alma  Mater  and  who  in  her  short  but  fruitful  career  alway? 
upheld  true  ideals  of  Christian  womanhood. 

Miss  Coughlan  was  a  niece  of  Rev.  A.  Hurley,  C.S.B.,  recently  returned 
From  Rome.  She  leaves  three  sisters,  Sister  M.  Fidelma  of  Loretto  Abbey, 
Miss  Marie  Coughlan  of  Calgary,  and  Miss  Cecilia  of  Hastings,  and  a  younger 
brother,  Richard,  also  of  Calgary. 

The  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  M.  Oliver,  C.S.B.,  of  St.  Michael's 
CvoUege,  and  was  largely  attended  by  the  Alumnae  and  undergraduates 
of  the  College,  by  the  P^iculty  and  many  other  friendi^  both  religious  and 
secular. — R.I. P. 
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®0  A  spirit  ^vimh 


While  cloud  on  filmy  cloud  sails  thro '  the  sky  While  birds  in  unison  on  every  tree 

In  soft  confusion  merging  as  they  sail,  Their  Easter  alleluias  gaily  sing, 

Some  clouds  apart  drift  on  and  ever  fail  Some  isolate  warblings  reach  the  risen  King 

Ln  self-same  sphere  to  blend  in  harmony.  Which  never  chanced  to  join  in  sympathy. 


While  forest  branches  sway  in  passing  wind 
And  soft  caressing  gently  interlace, 
Some  leaves  will  never  mingle  in  embrace 

Nor  falling  e'en  a  common  pathway  find. 


Thus  'tis  in  life,  while  kindred  spirits  meet 
In  esoteric  pure  contentment,  yet 
Some  never  span  the  gulf  between  them  set 

And  never  know  the  joys  of  sense  so  sweet. 


While  wave  on  crested  wave  the  ocean  o'er  Adrift  in  cloudland,  fancy's  fondest  sphere, 
Rises  and  falls  in  foam-flecked  blending  free,  Or  swayed  by  inspiration's  gentle  laws, 

Some  wavelets  have  a  different  destiny  Aglide  on  spiritual  waves  we  pause — 

And  ne'er  in  mutual  sportive  rising  soar.  Across  life's  distances  a  call  we  hear. 

While  glist'ning  dew-drops  melt     within     the  The  joys  denied  to  sense  not  wholly  gone, 


heart 
Of  opening  rose  in  prime's  enchanting  hour, 
Tho'  perfume  laden  from  the  same  sweet 

flower 
Some  never  interfuse,  but  melt  apart. 


Soul  speaks  to  soul  and  heart  responds  to 

heart : 
My  spirit  friend  and  I  join  to  depart 
In  "flight  of  the  alone  to  the  Alone!" 

DOROTHY  B. 
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HONOUR    AS    SEEN    IN    HENRY    IV. 
HENRY  IV.— PART  I. 

"Honour  and   shame  from  no  condition   rise, 
Act  well   your  part — there   all  the   honour  lies." 


Ill  these  lines  Pope  gives  us  a  plain  and  apt 
definition  of  one  of  the  cardinal  characteristics 
of  every  good  society,  and  as  the  individual 
is  tlie  foundation  of  society,  the  cultivation  of 
lionour  must  start  with  the  individual.  Shake- 
speare, who  had  a  vast  understanding  of  human 
nature  in  particular  and  in  general,  and  was 
endowed  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  finer 
qualities  of  man,  gives  to  the  world  his  concep- 
tions and  inspirations  on  honour  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  Hal,  Hotspur  and  Falstaff,  in  Henry 
IV.  Each  of  these  three  men  has  an  individual 
and  typical  attitude  towards  honour.  The  at- 
titude of  him  who  has  real  honour,  i.e.,  who 
"acts  well  his  part,"  that  of  the  man  who 
has  a  misconceived  idea  of  honour,  and  that 
of  the  man  "who  will  have  none  of  it."  Shake- 
speare thus  impresses  upon  us  through  a  ma- 
gic world  of  humour  and  imagination,  two 
great  facts  about  honour :  that  it  is  an  essential 
element  in  man  since  he  is  a  social  being,  and 
that  one  must  get  a  proper  conception  of  it. 

Anyone  reading  Shakespeare's  historic  tri- 
logy of  which  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  is  the  first, 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  this  "nimble-footed 
madcap  Prince  of  Wales"  is  his  ideal  man  of 
action.  As  Hal  is  the  central  figure  in  these 
plays,  so  is  the  central  element  in  his  character, 
his  noble  realization  of  action,  i.e.,  honour.  But 
only  once  in  this  play  do  we  hear  him  speak 
of  honour,  and  then  he  says,  "If  it  be  a  sin  to 
covet  honour,  then  am  I  the  most  offending 
soul  alive." 

This  honour  which  he  covets  is  not  the 
achievement  of  great  deeds,  not  the  praise  or 
idle  words  of  men  which  encircle  them.  Words 
mean  nothing  to  him  because  he  is  essentially 
a  man  of  action.  This  we  gather  from  various 
incidents  in  the  play.  His  tavern  life  is  a  re- 
laxation from  the  affected  and  strenuous  court 


life  where  words  mean  everything.  It  affords 
liim  holidays,  and  he  enters  into  the  mir'h 
and  frolic  of  the  tavern  frequenters  with  all 
Ihs  zest  of  which  his  enthusiastic  young  heart 
is  capable.  When  his  father's  messenger  comes 
and  says  he  must  return  to  court,  there  is  no 
wailing  or  lamenting,  but  a  continuation  of 
fun  until  it  is  finished,  and  then  when  the  re- 
vellers have  retired,  he  says  with  perfect  calm 
and  decision,  "I'll  to  court  in  the  morning 
Peto — we  must  all  to  the  wars,  and  thy  place 
shall  be  honourable." 

Again  in  his  interview  with  his  father  "he 
acts  well  his  part."  There  is  no  self-excusing 
or  deception,  but  a  boyish  frankness  and  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  hard  for  this  free,  spontaneous 
heart  to  disclose  itself  to  the  deliberate  and 
cautious  one,  yet  he  honourably  tries  to  do  so : 

"God  forgive  them  that  so  much  have  swayed 
Your  Majesty's  gOod  thoughts  away  from  me. 
I'll  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head; 

And  in  the   closing  of  some  glorious  day, 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son." 

Again  we  find  his  noble  realization  of  ac- 
tion on  the  field  of  Shrewsbury,  when  confront- 
ing Hotspur : 

He  longs  to  meet  and  overcome  Hotspur  be- 
cause this  would  add  to  the  deeds  of  the  world, 
a  glorious  deed,  and  make  him  appear  worthy 
in  his  father's  eyes, — 

"Like   bright  metal  on  a  sullen   ground. 
His  reformation  glitt'ring  o'er  his  faults." 

The  generous  way  in  which  he  saves  his 
father's  life  appeals  to  the  wise  old  politic 
man, — 

"Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion, 
And  showed  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my 
life." 
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In  conclusion  he  allows  Falstaff  to  be  given 
the  praise  of  slaying  Percy,  and  of  his  prisoner 
Douglas,  he  says  to  John  of  Lancaster : 

"To  you  this  honourable  bounty  shall  belong, 
Go  to  the  Douglas  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless  and  free. 
His  valour  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day,       ( 
Have    taught   us   how   to    cherish   such   high 

d«eds. 
Even  in  the  bosoms  of  our  adversaries'," 

Thus  to  the  end,  "he  acts  well  his  part,"  as 
a  man,  possessing  the  right  spirit  of  lionour, 
and  is  really  great  becausi^  he  sees  as  far  as 
liis  own  weaknesses  and  the  greatness  in  others. 

The  second  concept  of  mononr  Shake?.peare 
places  before  our  minds  In  Henry  IV.  Ft.  I., 
is  in  his  portrayal  of  Hotspur.  Tlio  king  says 
of  him,  "He  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue," 
and  in  this  line  he  sums  up  what  IIotspu7''s 
honour  is  and  what  it  means  to  him.  He  loves 
wild,  daring  deeds,  the  praises  of  which  will 
be  sung  for  all  time.  He  loved  to  make  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  speeches  about  it,  for  in- 
stance,— 

"By  Heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap, 
To.  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  paU^-faced 
moon. 
Or  delve  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fathom-line   could  never     (ouch      the 

ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  hy  the  locks, 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence' 
Might  wear  without   corrival   all   her   digni- 
ties." 

The  development  of  the  play  shows  us  the 
different  conceptions  of  honour  of  Hal  and 
Hotspur,  and  the  effect  it  has  in  regulating 
both  their  lives.  Although  he  has  Hal's  enthu- 
siasm, Hotspur  lacks  his  spontaneity,  generos- 
ity and  open-mindedness.  This  is  evident,  from 
his  interview  with  Glendower.  Contrast  this 
with  Hal's  meeting  with  his  father,  Hal  ap- 
pears simply  in  an  altitude  of  "I  know  I've 
done  wrong,  but  I'll  make  up  honourably." 
Hotspur  indignantly  cavils  over  a  little  piece 
of  land  when  the  rebels  have  met  for  an  import- 


ant  conference,   ;;]id    then   when   the    old   man 

finally  gives  in  to  him,  he  says: 

"I  do  not  care — I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land, 
To  any  well-deserving  friend, 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair." 

Compare  the  way  each  speaks  of  the  other. 
Hal  says : 

"I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman 
More  active  valiant,  or  more  valiant  young, 
More  daring  or  more  bold  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds," 

Hotspur,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  with 
absolute  contempt : 

"And  that  same  sword  and  buckler  Prince  of 
Wales, 
But  that  methinks  his  father  loves  him  not 
And  would  be   glad  he  met  with  some  mis- 
chance, 
I  would  have  him  poisoned  with  a  pot  of  ale." 

Here  Hotspur  is  certainly  not  "acting  well 
his  part,"  for  in  seeking  to  be  "the  theme  of 
honour's  tongue,"  he  counts  only  Harry  Percy, 
and  the  greatness  of  other  men,  especially  his 
rival's,  is  unperceived  and  imperceptible  to 
him.  He  is  noble  and  ambitious  in  war-like 
deeds,  but  has  a  misconceived  idea  of  honour, 
and  therefore  he  does  not  exemplify  Pope's 
analysis  of  honour. 

Finally  we  turn  to  Sir  John  Falstaff.  To 
attempt  to  judge  him  by  Pope's  standard  of 
honour  would  be  as  incongruous  as  to  judge 
honourable  people  by  his  catechism  of  honour. 
This  is  a  speech  typical  of  Falstaff.  We  might 
apply  to  him  Hamlet's  comment  on  Yorick, 
"he  was  a  man  of  infinite  jest,"  therefore  we 
cannot  expect  him  to  be  finite  or  definite  in 
•  anything  pertaining  to  serious  thought  or  ac- 
tion. He  is  devoid  of  honour  just  as  he  is 
devoid  of  shame,  both  mean  the  same  to  him,, 
they  are  incompatible  with  his  nature.  He  is 
neither  essentially  bad  nor  good  and  merely 
typical  of  a  man  devoid  of  honour.  He  has 
to  be  judged  by  the  immense  fund  of  humour 
he  gives  us.  Since  he  has  no  principle,  he  can- 
not "act  well  his  part," 
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Shakespeare  thus  disposed  of  the  question  of 
Falstaff  and  lionour  by  the  latter 's  specious 
soliloquoy  on  the  subject,  concluding:  "Hon- 
our is  a  mere  scutcheon,  'I'll  none  of  it."  He 
shows  Hotspur,  the  brilliant,  daring  knight, 
following  a  misconceived  idea  of  honour,  and 


leads  us  more  powerfully  to  conclude  Avho  has 
real  honour.  It  rises  in  the  bosom  of  the 
"Madcap  Prince  of  Wales."  There  are  formed 
strong  and  stout  roots  which  in  maturity  are 
to  give  forth  their  best  and  richest  fruit,  the 
pride  and  inspiration  of  generations  to  follow. 

ANGELA  HANNON,  2T4. 


VISIT    OF    TWO   IRISH    LORETTO   NUNS   TO 

NAIROBI,  B.E.A. 


Zgj'OMPLYING  with  the  gracious  invitation 
^j^  of  His  Lordship  Dr.  Neville,  Bishop  of 
Zanzibar,  we  undertook  the  journey  to 
Nairobi  on  the  25th  October.  Having  called 
at  Rathfarnham  during  his  recent  visit  to  Ire- 
land, His  Lordship  laid  before  our  Mother- 
General  the  educational  needs  of  his  flock  in 
far-otf  East  Africa,  hoping  to  secure  a  founda- 
tion from  Ratljfarnham.  With  this  object  in 
view  Mother-General  commissioned  Mother 
Superior  of  our  Convent  in  Pretoria  to  under- 
take the  journey  and  report  on  the  suitability 
of  the  locality  for  our  work. 

Although  in  reality  no  sea  separates  Pre- 
toria from  Niarobi,  yet  most  of  the  distance 
was  traversed  by  boat,  as  direct  train  service 
is  not  available.  From  Pretoria  we  took  the 
train  to  Lorenzo  Marques,  a  sixteen-hour  jour- 
ney through  a  most  delightful  country.  The 
single  line  of  rail,  like  a  bridle  path,  winds 
over,  under,  and  through  mountains,  hills  and 
dales,  cataracts,  rivers  and  quaint  little  bridges, 
the  train  swaying  from  side  to  side  like  a  boat, 
seemingly  most  perilous,  as  if  the  ground  were 
not  level.  We  passed  Belfast,  founded,  built, 
and  owned  by  an  Irishman!  and  many  other 
towns  and  villages  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  beauty.  All  the  officials  along  this 
line  were  blacks,  and  non-English-speaking. 
They  could  hardly  understand  what  we  wante^l. 
On  asking  one  of  them  to  get  us  some  tea,  he 
replied  slowly,  "We  dish  coffee."    After  some 


lime  the  tea  was  brought  to  us,  but  it  was  un- 
mistakably "dished." 

As  this  is  the  coffee  country,  tea  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  procure,  and  when  served  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  drink.  However,  we  managed 
to  do  well  without  the  cheery  beverage,  and. 
on  the  whole,  this  portion  of  the  journey  was 
very  pleasant. 

We  left  the  train  at  Lorenzo  Marques,  a 
Portuguese  possession  in  East  Africa.  Here 
we  were  met  by  a  friend  who  got  our  little 
luggage  through  the  customs  without  any  in- 
terference— but  how  the  officials  do  open  and 
pull  about  ruthlessly  other  people's  belong- 
ings !  We  saw  dreadful  havoc,  and  many  per- 
sons in  sad  plight  trying  to  re-pack  on  the  plat- 
form. Our  friend  drove  us  to  a  residence,  like 
a  miniature  palace,  where  we  were  accommo- 
dated gratis.  There  was  no  room  at  the  hotel. 
Such  were  the  crowds  everywhere  we  went, 
that  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
there.  A  kind  gentleman  and  his  wife  enter- 
tained us  deliglitfully  in  this  beautiful  mansion, 
and  being  usually  so  isolated  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  our  company,  as  a  break  in  tlio  mono- 
tony of  their  lives. 

In  this  city  are  some  lonely-looking  Catholic 
churches,  few  adorers,  but  devoted  priests. 
We  also  s)aw  the  vacant  Convent  whence  the 
nuns  were  expelled  at  the  time  of  the  expul- 
sions of  Religious  from  Portugal.  The  city  is 
young,  rising  in  great  beauty  in  the  midst  of 
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exquisite  surroundings.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  Portuguese  and  blacks,  though  re- 
presentatives of  all  nations  are  to  be  met  with. 
There  is  not  much  English  spoken.  We  met 
some  very  nice  people  who  told  us  they  were 
"Orthodox-G-reeks."  They  seemed  v€ry  holy 
and  devout.  They  have  priests,  Mass,  and  re- 
ceive Communion  three  times  a  year;  but  be- 
fore receiving  they  must  fast,  at  one  time,  for 
forty  days,  the  next  time  for  fifteen,  and  for 
the  third  reception  a  few  days.  They  may 
enter  all  churches  except  the  Roman  Catholic. 
They  believe  in  the  Pope,  but  not  in  "Infalli- 
bility," so  are  cut  off  from  Rome. 

We  resumed  our  journey  northward  by 
embarking  on  the  "Karagola."  It  runs  from 
Bombay  along  the  East  coast  of  Africa  and 
back.  There  are  no  railways  through  this  part 
of  the  country.  On  the  boat  were  many  nice 
first  class  passengers,  and  about  1,000  blacks 
in  the  third.  All  attendance  was  in  the  hands 
of  blacks  and  Goanese,  very  few  of  whom  could 
understand  English,  not  even  the  officials.  The 
captain  and  a  few  officers  were  English,  .'is 
the  boat  belonged  to  a  British  company.  We 
were  left  on  board  by  the  same  kind  friend 
who  had  so  hospitably  entertained  us.  On  his 
departure  we  were  given  two  berths  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  vess.el.  One  of  us  had  to  climb 
overhead,  and  the  other  billeted  with  two  big 
boys — impossible  situations.  On  protesting  to 
the  purser  we  were  told  he  had  no  alternative 
to  offer,  and  left  us  thus.  Before  evening  came 
the  other  passengers  got  rumours  of  our  treat- 
ment and  began  to  talk,  Mr.  Pursur  found 
himself  in  rather  an  uncomfortable  corner,  and 
thought  to  ease  the  situation  by  offering  us 
(Mother  Superior  and  myself)  the  dining  sa- 
loon if  we  be  pleased  to  wait  till  10,30  p,m, 
every  night,  and  sleep  on  the  floor!  I  sttrong- 
ly  objected  to  this  on  account  of  Mother  Su- 
perior's infirmities.  Next,  he  offered  a  cabin 
downstairs  if  we  be  pleased  to  follow.  He  led 
us  down  to  the  very  hold  of  the  boat,  and  we 
beheld  a  picture  such  as  one  reads  of  in  the 
Life  of  St.  Pe-ter  Claver, 

A  large,  dimly-lighted  apartment  almost 
the  length  of  the  ship,  covered  with  slime,  and 


slippery,  was  presented  to  our  view.  It  was 
literally  reeking  with  humanity.  Sleeping 
forms  were  scattered  all  over  the  floor,  likely 
the  ship's  menials  taking  their  repose;  some 
were  eating  off  plates  or  out  of  the  hands  what 
was  seemingly  the  refuse  food  of  the  menu. 
This  abode  was  stifling  and  had  no  ventilation. 
In  the  midst  of  this  uninviting  habitation  there 
was  a  cabin  set  apart,  but  the  strongest  nerve 
would  fail  to  pass  the  night  there.  At  last  I 
was  constrained  to  tell  him  plainly  that  Mother 
Superior  was  an  invalid,  and  this  information 
produced  an  effect, at  last.  He  offered  his  own 
cabin  finally  if  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  it 
from  9  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  It  afforded  a  berth  for 
one,  the  other  could  manage  on  the  floor !  This 
we  were  obliged  to  take  as  a  last  recourse, 
however  reluctantly,  as  there  really  seemed  to 
be  nothing  else.  It  was  Mr.  Purser's  own  mis- 
take to  receive  first  class  passengers  and  have 
no  accommodation  for  them.  By  the  time 
we  were  settled  down  for  the  night  a  storm 
arose.  We  were  thrown  about  in  all  directions, 
and  things  from  on  high  began  to  fall  upon  us, 
but  no  necks  were  broken.  We  w6re  both  very 
ill,  but  had  to  evacuate  by  6  a.m.  and  lie  about 
the  deck  or  saloon  all  day.  The  second  night 
found  us  in  the  same  plight,  and  still  ill.  The 
third  night  Mr,  Purser  takes  back  his  cabin 
for  night  duty !  A  lady  then  offered  her  cabin ; 
again  one  berth  and  one  floor,  but  next  morn- 
ing, having  repented  of  her  charity  during  the 
night,  she  appears  at  6  a,m.  to  claim  it.  We 
once  more  turn  out.  Next  day,  fortunately  for 
us,  some  passengers  leave  the  ship,  and  we  get 
a  second  class  cabin  near  the  kitchen,  roasting 
hot,  and  a  lady  to  share  it  with  us.  All  these 
minor  difficulties  reminded  us  that  a  foundation 
has  always  to  be  laid  with  crosses  if  it  is  to 
succeed.  We  were  by  no  means  daunted,  and 
laughed  over  our  adventures. 

We  passed  many  interesting  places.  Beira, 
Zanzibar,  amongst  others,  all  set  in  most  de- 
lightful scenery  along  the  coast.  After  eleven 
days  we  arrived  at  Mombasa,  whence  we  dis- 
embarked. This  locality  was  intensely  hot 
just  then,  as  it  was  mid-summer;  we  were  told 
it  was  an  unusually  hot  time;  I  was  glad  to 
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experience  what  it  was  like,  and  it  proved  suf- 
ficient for  the  most  exacting.  Father  Gogarty, 
an  Irish  priest,  sent  by  the  Bishop,  came  out 
to  the  ship  to  m,eet  us,  got  our  luggage  and 
ourselves  into  an  open  boat,  and  thus  we  were 
rowed  to  land.  Inspections  and  formalities  be- 
ing effected,  we  were  taken  to  the  House  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  and  got  breakfast 
later.  These  Fathers  own  the  Mission,  and  do 
immense  work  among  the  blacks;  they  have  a 
fine  church,  schools  and  industries.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  lovely.  The  city,  as  else- 
where in  these  regions,  is  young  and  growing  in 
beauty.  The  people  are  lightly  clad  in  most 
fantastic,  coloured  garments.  Priests  wear 
white  soutanes  and  the  nuns  white  habits.  On 
the  head  all  wear  helmets  (a  hat  specially  de- 
signed to  ward  off  sunstroke).  Here  we  got 
Mass,  Confession,  and  Holy  Communion.  Then 
we  were  taken  to  the  Convent  of  the  nuns  of 
"Our  Lady  of  Africa"  or  "White  Sisters." 
These  do  great  work :  orphanages  for  blacks, 
care  of  poor  sick,  and  other  Mission  work. 
They  received  us  kindly  and  gave  us  shelter 
for  the  night.  Next  day  Father  Gogarty  drove 
us  to  the  train  for  the  last  stage  of  our  jour- 
ney to  Nairobi,  a  24-hour 's  run.  A  priest  came 
in  the  train,  called  for  us  at  various  stations 
for  refreshments,  and  it  was  quite  a  spectacle 
to  see  hundreds  of  poor  blacks  fall  on  their 
knees  around  the  priest  and  ask  his  blessing. 
The  railroad  went  through  wild  splendour  — 
woods,  rivers,  mountains,  and  plains  wh,ere 
wild  beasts  are  to  be  seen  roaming. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  Nairobi  on  Nov.  Stli. 
The  Bishop  and  six  priests  were  waiting  to 
greet  us.  His  Lordship  drove  in  a  motor  with 
us,  first  to  the  church,  thence  to  the  priests' 
house,  where  a  lunch — in  fact  a  banquet — was 
in  readiness. 

The  church  is  very  fine,  and  the  schools 
good.  This  city  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  country,  and  everything  is  seeming- 
ly flourishing.  The  Bishop,  having  shown  us 
sieveral  placees  of  interest,  drove  with  us  to  )iis 
house,  another  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Fa- 
thers quite  near  the  Convent,  which  we  had 
come  so  far  to  see.    This  building  is  approach- 


ed by  a  splendid  half-mile  avenue,  cut  throug 
a  pine  wood,  the  great  trees  of  which  branc 
across  and  meet,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  scare 
ly  penetrate.  It  connects  the  church  an 
buildings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  with  tl 
Convent,  which  is  on  their  property  and  owne 
by  them. 

The  Convent  is  built  on  a  plateau  in  tl 
midst  of  magnificent,  wild,  wooded  mountai 
scenery,  of  such  altitude  that  one  looks  dow 
on  high  mountains.  Owing  to  this  altitud 
though  only  one  degree  above  the  equato 
Nairobi  is  of  almost  uniform  temperature ;  i 
winter,  never  intensely  hot,  but  cool  ar 
breezy  all  the  year  round,  so  that  it  might  1 
considered  the  most  agreeable  climate  in  tl 
world. 

The  whole  country  round  is  covered  wil 
exquisite  greenery,  gorgeous  flowers,  and  a 
kinds  of  fruit  in  great  abundance.  Tlie  aveni 
ends  in  a  prettily-laid-out  lawn  and  garden  i 
front  of  the  house,  exquisite  rose-bushes  lyir 
about  in  great  profusion,  ready  to  be  coaxc 
and  trained  up  the  pillars  of  the  house,  whic 
is  a  quadrangular,  one-storey  stone  buildir 
with  a  verandah,  also  in  stone,  right  aero 
the  front,  and  all  round  the  court-yard  at  tl 
back.  In  the  midst  stands  a  most  magnifieei 
"Sacred  Tree"  (the  god  of  the  Kikuyus)  < 
enormous  dimentions,  the  branches  of  whi( 
fill  the  whole  space,  thus  making  pleasant  shac 
all  round — reminding  one  of  a  similar  old  tr( 
in  Muckross  Abbey,  Killarney. 

On  one  side  of  the  house  is  a  nieely-bui 
little  chapel,  with  fine  oak  altar  (from  Bull 
Co.,  Dublin),  sacred  vessels,  vestments,  line 
furniture,  and  every  requisite  in  the  sacrist 
at  the  back  of  the  altar.  The  rooms  in  froj 
are  of  convenient  dimensions,  and  there  ai 
several  very  large  ones  suitable  as  sehoc 
rooms,  refectory,  concert-hall  and  dormitorie 
There  is  alsio  a  fully-equipped  kitchen  conve; 
iently  placed  between  two  refectories.  A 
rooms  have  French  windows  and  doors  o 
every  side.  There  is  plenty  of  really  hanc 
some  furniture,  all  of  beautiful  local  woo« 
like  mahogany,  and  made  by  the  natives  in  tli 
workshops  of  the  Fathers.     Lots  of  beds  an 
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bedding,  refectory  requirements,  books,  etc. — 
a  really  good  stock  to  start  with.  Many  out- 
offices  and  sheds  that  could  easily  be  adapted 
as  necessity  requires,  and  finally  a  small  laun 
dry  to  suit  the  native  method,  all  awaiting  the 
human  hand. 

Peach  and  other  fruit  trees  grow  on  the 
Conveint  ground.  It  is  a  surprisingly  clean 
country,  neither  great  dust,  dampness  nor 
smoke. 

The  river  Nairobi  runs  through  the  ground, 
at  certain  places  confined  by  a  small  canal. 
Mosquitos  are  hardly  ever  troublesome.  La- 
bour is  very  cheap.  The  Convent  enjoys  spe- 
cial advantages  in  being  so  convenient  to  the 
cliurch  and  premises  of  the  Fathers,  as  well  an 
securing  daily  Mass.  Altogether  it  is  a  mo.^t 
attractive  locality  for  the  health,  pleasure  and 
education  of  pupils,  as  also  for  the  well-being 
of  a  community  of  nuns. 

Within  easy  distance  the  children  of  Euro- 
peans abound,  and  for  years  the  Bishop  has 
l)eoii  harassed  by  entreaties  to  induce  some 
nuns  to  found  a  convent  here,  the  want  for 
which  is  so  sorely  felt. 

On  our  way  up  in  the  boat  and  train  we  were 
accosted  frequently  by  strangers — even  by  the 
•officials  receiving  passports.  "Are  you  the 
Sisters  for  Nairobi?"  "Are  you  coming  ^o 
open  a  school  at  Nairobi?"  "When  will  it  be 
opened?"  and  all  with  seeming  great  deliglit 
and  welcome.  Directly  we  arrived  at  our  des- 
tination, several  made  application,  and  begged 
to  have  thejr  children's  names  entered,  hop- 
ing the  school  would  open  at  once,  and  fear- 
ful that  there  would  not  be  room  for  all,  a 
contingency  most  likely  to  arise  if  ever  the 
foundatioii  is  made.  The  fathers  had  a  sheaf 
of  letters  waiting  for  Mother  Superior,  as  it  got 
lumoured  about  that  the  Bishop  was  at  last 
bringing  some  nuns  from  Europe.  Teachers, 
too.  sent  applications  for  positions  on  the  teach- 
ing staff. 

His  Lordship  has  set  the  whole  place  (now 
.'Oven  years  vacant)  in  first-class  order,  is  see- 
ing about  electric  light,  water-courses,  baths, 
e'c,  and  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  a  community. 


On  our  arrival  at  the  Convent,  surprise  upon 
surprise  awaited  us.  No  mother  could  have 
prepared  the  two  neat  little  rooms  for  our  re- 
ception with  greater  care  for  our  every  con- 
venience, and  a  most  tempting  little  meal  was 
daintily  laid  out.  He  showed  us  where  every- 
thing was,  lighted  the  lamps,  and  I  do  believe 
the  Bishop's  own  eye  saw  to  all  the  arrange- 
ments. He  seemed  to  be  in  great  joy,  gave 
us  his  blessing,  and  directions  for  the  morning. 
A  large  lamp  was  left  burning  in  the  windoAv 
to  keep  away  wild  animals  (we  neither  saw 
nor  heard  any)  ;  thus  we  were  left  with  bolts 
and  bars  beyond  call  of  any  human  being. 
So  we  locked  ourselves  up  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  where  "if  we  take  up  any  deadly  thing 
it  shall  not  hurt  us."  Every  day  during  our 
stay  the  Bishop  was  in  and  out,  devising  plans 
for  our  comfort  and  showing  us  over  the  cof- 
fee plantations  and  the  various  industries  of 
the  colony.  His  kindness  to  us  will  remain 
for  ever  enshrined  in  our  hearts. 

Having  remained  eighteen  days  in  this 
most  delightful  region  we  made  the  return  jour- 
ney the  same  way,  except  that  finding  ourselves 
again  booked  for  the  "Karagola,"  we  were 
most  courteously  treated  and  given  the  best 
possible  berths  the  boat  afforded.  Tlie  offi- 
cials seemed  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
repairing  the  inconveniences  caused  to  us  on 
the  first  voyage. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  do  great 
missionary  work  in  East  Africa.  Their  whole 
lives  are  devoted  to  the  poor  blacks,  and  re- 
mind one  most  forcibly  of  St.  Peter  Claver. 
They  learn  the  language  of  the  tribe  (the 
Kikuyus),  teach  them  everything  useful,  have 
schools,  workshops  for  the  dift'erent  industries, 
so  that  the  natives  can  earn  a  living  while  re- 
ceiving Catholic  instruction  and  saving  their 
souls,  so  dear  to  Christ,  but  with  less  advant- 
ages than  their  white  brethren.  They  are  very 
musical,  and  sing  beautifully,  taught,  of  cours'^, 
by  the  Fathers.  At  Nairobi  the  natives  built 
the  beautiful  churoh  under  the  directions  of  a 
Brother  who  is  an  expert  builder.  The  wood- 
work of  this  church  is  most  artistic,  all  beau- 
tifully carved  by  the  natives,  and  nowhere  can 
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be  seen  more  exquisite  altars  than  those  made 
and  carved  by  them.  But  the  most  wonderful 
sight  of  all  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  on  Sun- 
Jays,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  on  week-days.  The 
enormous  crowd  sing  the  whole  Mass  right 
through  in  Latin,  with  the  greatest  devotion, 
and  almost  all  go  to  Holy  Communion,  have 
then  a  sermon  in  their  own  tongue,  and  finally 
remain  in  devout  prayer. 

The  Fathers  compose  prayers  in  the  native 
language,  and  have  prayer-bqoks  printed  for 
them.  One  Sunday,  as  Mother  Superior  was 
unable  to  attend  at  Mass,  I  was  the  only  white 
in  the  enormous  congregation  except  the  priest, 
and  I  was  in  great  joy  in  the  midst  of  them. 
The  Fathers  have  also  large  tracts  of  coflfee 
plentations  which  form  another  industry  for 
the  natives.  We  were  shown  the  various  pro- 
cesses through  which  coffee  is  passed  before 
ready  for  packing.  Nairobi  coffee  is  famous 
and  fetches  a  good  price  in  the  market,  produc- 
ing thus  a  big  income  for  the  Mission.  It  is 
easy  work,  once  it  is  gathered,  and  mere  chil- 
dren may  be  employed.  The  bushes  are  about 
twice  the  dimensions  of  our  Irish  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  produce  great  quantities  of  fruit. 
It  has  a  beautiful  white  flower  with  an  ex- 
quisite perfume  that  fills  the  wliole  country, 
when  in  bloom,  as  I  saw  it. 


At  Mombasa  we  saw  a  similar  Mission  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  witnessed 
the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  Patron,  in  especial  manner  of  the  Goan- 
ese,  the  principal  people  there,  of  course 
blacks.  The  functions  began  before  day-break, 
and  T  was  in  time  to  see  the  church  illuminated 
with  electric  light,  and  gorgeously  decorated 
with  flowers  and  religious  devices.  The  crowds 
could  not  fit  in  the  church,  but  waited  outside, 
and  changed  after  each  Mass.  The  last  Mass  at 
7  a.m.  was  a  High  Mass,  celebrated  by  the 
Bishop  in  mitre  and  crozier  in  all  magnificence, 
which,  to  my  mind,  could  not  be  surpassed  at 
Rome.  The  priests  wore  white  soutanes  and 
beautiful  surplices,  while  the  altar  boys  were 
clad  in  red  soutanes  and  surplices.  The  pro- 
cession formed  at  the  Bishop's  House  (where 
we  were  guests)  and  went  thus  to  the  churcn. 
Here  again  I  was  the  only  white  wedged  in 
amongst  them,  and  experienced  equal  devo- 
tion (I  hope)  !  Natives  always  tend  the  altar, 
and  perform  all  the  church  and  sacristy  work. 
The  Fathers  teach  them  at  first,  then  they  are 
quite  equal  to  the  responsibility.  It  is  just 
delightful  to  see  them  at  work,  and  I'm  sure 
the  good  God  is  pleased  to  have  them  serve 
Him,  and  that  their  simplicity  gives  Him  great 
glory. 

M.  DOLORES. 
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THE   SHIP   GAME 


3T  was  only  two  in  the  afternoon,  but  for 
all    the    light    that    penetrated  the  thick 

clouds  piled  mountains  high  in  the  west- 
ern heavens,  it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
four  in  the  morning.  A  heavy  storm  was  about 
to  break,  and  its  precurser,  a  violent  wind, 
was  roaring  madly  down  the  lagoon,  lashing 
the  trees,  which  groaned  and  tossed  as  thougli 
human,  and  bending  rushes  on  the  farther 
shore  until  they  swept  the  water,  now  whipped 
into  waves  of  appalling  size. 

About  the  tall  old  house  set  just  in  the 
bend,  the  wind  whistled  and  howled,  shaking 
the  rafters  and  setting  the  boards  a-creaking. 
Up  near  the  attic  Marjory  shut  her  eyes  in  the 
S3mi-darkness,  and  leaned  far  back  in  the  worn 
old  armchair.  She  was  on  shipboard.  That 
roaring  in  the  loft,  that  rumbling  and  cracking 
and  squeaking  -was  the  wind  in  the  rigging. 
The  cold  currents  of  air  that  filtered  through 
the  chinks  in  the  wooden  walls,  were  caused 
by  the  vain  and  belated  efforts  of  deck-hands  to 
close  the  portholes,  yes,  it  must  be  from  port- 
holes. Windows  and  doors  were  not  half  as 
ship-like  places  for  it  to  come  from. 

Below  her  she  could  hear  the  clanking  of 
the  chain  that  held  the  iron-bound  light  fix- 
ture to  the  veranda  ceiling.  That  was  the 
ship's  lantern  as  it  swayed  in  the  gale.  Down- 
stairs, Auntie,  lighting  a  blessed  candle  in  the 
tall,  black  candelabra,  was,  unknown  to  her- 
S2lf,  the  first  mate  trimming  the  lanterns. 

Marjory  rose.  She  must  herself  inspect  the 
barometer,  supervise  the  work  of  the  crew 
and  ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  danger  in 
which  her  vessel  lay.  She  cautiously  went  over 
to  the  door  leading  to  a  small  side  balcony,  the 
bridge.  A  flash  of  lightning  pierced  the 
gloom,  followed  by  a  loud  crash  of  thunder. 
With  her  hand  on  the  door  she  hesitated.  How 
she  wished  Doris  were  here  to  share  the  fun 
and — well — give  her  more  courage.  Then  she 
opened  it. 


With  a  rush  the  wind  tore  it  from  her 
grasp  and  with  a  shivering  of  glass,  sent  it 
crashing  against  the  wall.  Again  there  came 
a  flash  across  the  western  sky,  and  a  loud  re- 
port which  echoed  on,  and  on,  and  on,  in  the 
medley  of  sounds  without.  Down  came  the 
rain  in  blinding  sheets. 

"Marjory  Hale!"  came  Auntie's  voice  in  a 
crescendo  burst,  from  the  stairway.  ''What 
on  earth  are  you  doing?  Close  that  door  this 
minute,  and  come  down  here  where  I  cai  keep 
an  eye  on  you." 

"I — c — can't,"  cried  Marjory  in  a  shrill, 
frightened  tone,  as  she  vainly  shoved  against 
the  superior  strength  of  the  wind,  the  rain 
sweeping  over  her  in  light  showers. 

She  heard  Auntie  climbing  the  stairs,  her 
voice  growing  louder  as  she  mounted  higher. 
"For  mercy's  sake,  leave  it  alone  till  L  get 
tliere,  or  you'll  kill  yourself." 

Marjory  obediently  moved  out  of  the  sweep 
of  wind  and  rain. 

A  dim,  uncertain  ring  of  light  appeared  on 
the  ceiling.  It  grew  and  grew  until  Auntie  ;it 
length  emerged,  holding  a  candle  high  above 
her  head.  Grimly  she  first  surveyed  the  drip- 
ping garments  of  her  niece ;  next  the  splintered 
glass  upon  the  floor,  and  then  moved  towards 
the  door. 

"Marjory  Hale,  didn't  I  tell  you—" 

A  flash  of  lightning,  so  vivid  that  it  seemed 
to  rend  the  sky,  shone  upon  the  splintered 
glass,  making  the  rain- drops  glisten,  and  show- 
ing the  rushing  waters  without.  With  a  vio- 
lent clap  of  thunder  it  disappeared.  A  rusii 
of  wind  and  rain  succeeded,  blowing  out  the 
candle,  and  slamming  the  door  so  violently  that 
the  last  pane  of  glass  shivered  to  fragments. 
■  Auntie,  who  had  been  trying  to  shut  it,  was 
sent  staggering  across  the  room,  landing  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  with  a  bump, 

Wrathfully  and  fearfully  she  struggled  to 
her  feet,  then  gropingly  advanced  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  her  niece,  who  now,  thoroughly  frighten- 
ed, was  crouching  by  the  wall  crying,  silentl}^ 
perforce,  since  the  storm  drowned  everything. 

Then  once  again  there  appeared  on  the 
ceiling  a  ring  of  light  which  grew  and  grew, 
until  it  disclosed  Lottie,  with  the  kitchen  lamp. 

' '  Glory  be !  Mis^sus,  I  thought  you  were 
dead.  I  heard  the  bang,  an'  I  seen  the  light- 
nin',  an'  I  couldn't  hear  nuthin'  'cept  the 
wind  'n'  everythin, '  'n'  I  thought  sure  you  was 
killed." 

"Well  now,  that  you  are  relieved,"  snapped 
Auntie,  "please  see  that  that  child  gets  some 
dry  clothes.     Then  send  her  to  me." 

"Yes,  Missus,  but  the  glass — " 

"Never  mind  the  glass.  Miss  Marjory  shall 
take  every  bit  of  it  up  herself  as  soon  as  this 
is  over.  Marjory,  stop  that  whimpering  and 
go  with  Lottie,  as  I  tell  you." 

Majestically  and  with  a  frown  upon  her 
face,  Auntie  gathered  her  skirts  about  he)', 
and  with  all  the  dignity  possible  in  that  faint 
light,  swept  downstairs,  there  to  aw^ait  the 
appearance  of  the  culpret. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  Lottie  had  no 
love  for  upstairs  in  such  a  storm  as  this,  and 
consequently  obeyed  quickly.  After  the  lapse 
of  five  minutes,  Marjory  appeared,  her  tiny 
person  throwing  a  long,  thin  shadow  which 
quivered  fantastically  on  the  wall  and  ceiling. 

"Now,  Miss,  why  did  you  open  that  door, 
when  I-  expressly  told  you  you  were  not  to  go 
near  a  door  or  window  in  this  house  in  a 
storm?" 

*I  wanted  to  see  how  the  crew — I  mean  the 
.ship^I  wanted  to  see  outside." 

"Crew!  Ship!"  gasped  Auntie,  and  then 
suddenly  enlightened,  "Oh,  it  must  be  that 
(;.;lly  ship  game  you  and  Doris  play  that  Lottie 
told  me  about.  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  young 
lady,  I  am  going  to  forbid  you  to  play  that 
game.  Such  a  thing!  Four  panes  of  glass, 
more  washing  for  Lottie,  and  my  arm  bruised 
and  all  on  account  of  some  silly  notion.  Do 
you  hear  me?  I  don't  know  what  children 
are  coming  to — " 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  Marjory  looked  out 
at  the  veranda.     Not  play   lier  beloved  ship- 


game  !  Why,  for  weeks  it  had  been  her  one 
pleasure,  and  Doris  would  be  so  disappointed. 

The  light  still  swung  and  creaked  in  the 
wind,  which  had  somewhat  abated  its  fury. 
The  darkness  was  gradually  lifting.  She  heard 
Auntie's  voice  drone  on  about  the  proper  up- 
bringing of  children,  and  then  once  again  she 
was  on  ship-board.  She  could  smell  the  sea- 
weed blown  to  land  and  almost  feel  the  spray 
of  the  waves  upon  her  face. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  her  day-dream,  a 
ia.ll,  black  object  on  the  veranda  caught  her 
eye.  It  moved,  held  up  an  arm,  and  in  sudden 
fright  she  S3reamed. 

"Oh,  Auntie,  there's  someone  there — look! 
—outside!" 

' '  Mercy  ! ' '  gasped  Auntie  in  alarm,  then 
common  sense  asserting  itself,  "I  never  knew 
children  had  nerves  before,  but  I  almost  believe 
it.  I  want  no  more  of  your  nonsense.  There  is 
no  one  out  there,  don't  be  silly.  Cousin  Doris 
won't  be  back  for  some  time  yet.  What  is 
the  matter  with  you?" 

"Oh,  but  there  is,  there  is,"  sobbed  Marjory 
wildly.  "Look!  look  out  there  on  the  porch 
— there !" 

"Now,  this  is  really  too  much,  Marjory 
Hale!     Look  now,  there's  no* — oh — " 

Auntie  with  difficulty  checked  a  ficream 
as  she  saw  distinctly  out-lined  in  the  increasing 
light,  the  tall  figure  of  a  man,  his  dripping 
clothes  hanging  limply  about  him. 

"Lottie!"  she  shrieked,  "Come  here. 
Bring  the  poker  and  tongs.  There's  a  man 
on  the  veranda.    Quick!" 

As  if  he  had  heard  her  voice,  the  man  turn- 
ed, walked  towards  the  door  and  knocked. 

As  Lottie  just  arrived  with  her  weapons  of 
defence,  Auntie  felt  safe  to  speak  to  the  stran- 
ger, and  turning  the  key,  she  opened  the  door 
on  a  crack,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  asked  in  voice 
intended  to  be  stern  and  man-like. 

Now,  as  the  door  happened  to  be  glass, 
three-quarters  of  its  length,  the  stranger  could 
quite  easily  see  the  hostile  array  within,  so 
repressing  a  smile,  he  answered : 

"I  wish  you  would  give  me  shelter  until 
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this  storm  is  quite  over.  I've  had  rather  a 
nasty  time  getting  here.  I  won't  hurt  you. 
Really  I'm  not  a  tramp,  however  disreputable 
I  may  apepar." 

His  voice  could  be  heard  distinctly  in  the 
lull  that  had  succeeded,  and  a  rather  nice  voice 
it  seemed. 

Partially  reassured,  Auntie  opened  the 
door  wider  and  wider,  and  closely  scanned  his 
face.  It  appeared  to  disturb  her  strangely,  but 
suddenly  noticing  a  cut  over  his  left  temple, 
she  became  all  sympathy  at  once,  and  hospit- 
ably invited  him  to  enter, 

''You'll  have  to  go  to  tlie  kitchen  if  you 
want  to  get  dry,"  she  said.  "That's  the  only 
place  where  there's  a  fire.  The  weather  has 
been  so  warm  lately.  Now  please  sit  down  till 
I  fix  the  cut." 

The  stranger  obeyed,  while  Auntie  bustled 
about  and  Lottie  deposited  the  poker  and 
tongs  in  their  allotted  place  in  the  hearth. 
Marjory  wonderingly  watched  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  "I  am  sorry  to  have 
frightened  you.  I  tried  at  first  to  make  you 
liear,  but  between  the  wind  and  thunder  it 
was  impossible,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  one 
in,  though  the  light  was  burning." 

"How  did  you  get  here?"  inquired  Auntie, 
as  she  bound  up  his  cut. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  answered, 
"'I  nearly  didn't  get  here.  The  storm  threat- 
ened when  I  was  about  half  a  mile  from  here. 
There  wasn't  a  house  or  shelter  of  any  kind, 
and  it  grew  dark  so  quickly.  I  used  to  live 
here  as  a  child  and  I  remembered  this  old 
house,  so  I  made  for  it.  I  really  didn't  expect 
to  find  anyone  in  it.  When  the  wind  came  up 
I  could  scarcely  keep  my  footing,  and  in  the 
struggle  I  lost  all  idea  of  the  direction  in  which 
I  was  going.  Then  the  rain  came  on.  I  must 
liave  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  bend  when 
a  faint  light  shone  ahead  of  me.  High  up  in 
the  storm  it  seemed,  but  it  gave  me  hope  and 
strength  to  carry  on.  A  flash  of  lightning 
came,  and  in  my  excitement  I  tripped  and  fell, 
with  what  result  you  see.  When  I  got  up  the 
liglit  was  gone,  and  a  tree  not  far  behind  me 


lay  on  the  earth,  cleft  in  two.  I  made  for  the 
place  where  I  had  seen  the  light,  or  thought 
I  had  seen  one,  and  finally  with  the  help  of 
God,  reached  your  front  porch." 

All  during  this  recital  Auntie  had  watched 
him  intently,  and  with  evident  disquiet.  Seen 
by  the-  firelight,  his  hair  was  tinged  with  grey, 
his  face  looked  worn,  and  at  times  very  old. 
Without  any  comment  she  remarked,  "You — 
you  said  you  lived  here  once?" 

"Yes,  I  was  born  here,"  was  the  short  re- 
ply- 

Auntie  appeared  to  put  aside  a  strong  ro- 
iiicrabrance. 

"The  light  you  saw  was  a  candle.  My  niece 
opened  an  upper  door  and  couldn't  shut  it.  I 
went  up  with  a  light  to  help  her." 

"Mighty  lucky  for  me,"  he  returned. 
"Where  is  your  niece?" 

"Marjory,  come  here,"  said  Auntie,  and 
Marjory  came  forward  from  the  shadow  of 
the  window  drapes. 

"Marjory!"  The  stranger  looked  at  her  in 
a  dazed  way,  as  if  thinking  in  the  past.  "She 
lived  here  long  ago,  but  you  can't  be  Marjory 
Henderson." 

This  time  Auntie  did  shriek:  "Austin,  Oh, 
Austin,  can  you  ever  forgive  me?"  And  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands,  she  began  to  shake  with 
sobs, 

Marjory,  open-mouthed,  almost  frightened,' 
found  herself  suddenly  seized  by  the  should- 
ers, and  marched  from  the  room  by  the  ener- 
getic Lottie,  who  led  her  upstairs  and  silently 
pointed  to  the  glass  scattered  near  the  balcony 
door. 

"And  when  you're  finished  just  stay  there, 
or  play  ship,  or  fish,  or  any  thin'  yuh  like,  but 
don't  yuh  dare  go  downstairs  till  I  tell  yuh." 

"But  Lo— Lottie,  who  is  he?" 

"No  questions,  do  as  I  tells  yuh." 

"Aw— w — w,  please,  Lottie." 

And  Lottie,  relenting,  told  her  how,  many 
years  before,  a  favourite  younger  brother  had 
quarrelled  with  Auntie,  and  Marjory's  mother, 
who  suspected  him  of  something  or  other,  Lot- 
tie didn't  know  what.  Doris'  mother  had  be- 
lieved  in  him,   and  was  fearfully  angry,   but 
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anyliow  he  went  away.  When  Marjory's  mo- 
ther married.  Auntie  had  come  back  to  live  in 
the  old  house.  People  said  the  quarrel  and 
Austin's  departure  broke  her  heart,  at  least 
she  never  seemed  the  same  again.  Then  Dorisi' 
mother  died  a  year  before  Marjory's,  and  Doris 
had  gone  to  live  with  Auntie,  but  not  till  fa- 
tiler's  death,  a  year  ago,  had  Marjory  come  to 
the  house  on  the  Bend.  Auntie  had  seemed 
quieter  and  less  stern-like  since  they  had  come, 
but  Lottie  thought  she'd  be  a  heap  happier 
now. ' ' 

Then  there  dawned  upon  Marjory  the  part 
the  ship-game  had  played  on  this  wonderful 
day. 

"Say,  Lottie,  if  he  hadn't  seen  the  light, 
he  might  'a  been  killed,  mightn't  he,  Lottie? 
I  guess  I'll  like  him  a  lot  and  Doris  too,  don't 
you  think  so?  He  looks  nice,  I  guess  since 
it  found  Uncle  Austin  she'll  let  us  play  it  now, 
oil,  Lottie?" 


"Aw — aw — w  Lottie.  Don't  you  think  she 
will?" 

"Pick  up  that  glass.     Mebbe." 

Two  hours  later,  uprooted  trees,  the  roar 
of  tlie  waves  and  a  slate  grey  sky  were  all  that 
gave  evidence  of  the  late  storm.  The  veranda 
light  liad  ceased  to  sway,  for  the  wind  dropped, 
but  the  pounding  of  the  waves  on  the  distant 
beach,  and  the  twilight  of  the  loft,  served  well 
enough  for  the  imaginations  of  Doris  and  Mar- 
jory, once  more  at  play. 

Auntie,  quietly  ascending  the  stairs,,  her 
eyes  still  wet  with  recent  tears,  heard  Marjory 's 
voice  raised  in  an  assumed  sea  bass : 

"Heave  up  that  anchor  there,  Matey,  and 
make  all  safe  for  foul  weather." 

Auntie,  pausing,  smiled  happily  to  herself 
as  she  heard  Doris'  answering  hail  from  the 
bed-room : 

"Aye,  aye.  Sir." 

MARY  FRANCES  MALLON,  2T4. 


g^Ottg    Alf  f  OUtll 


We  are  the  little  wavelets 
Rippling  upon  Life's  shore, 
Moulding  the  sands  and  pebbles, 
Singing  of  ocean  lore. 


We  know  we  are  nearing  the  ocean, 
And  the  bar  will  soon  be  past, 
And  the  star  within  our  pure  waters 
Will   fade   in  our  bosoms  at  last. 


We  play  witli  the  tints  of  the  rainbows, 
Paint  dreams  on   the  siiining  stones. 
And  heai-  not  the  cry  of  tlie  billows, — 
Wo  sing  M'lien  llio  deep  soa  moans. 


But  oft  in  the  great  dark  silence 
There  steals  from  the  unknown  deep, 
A  voice  that  is  tender  and  soothing. 
Lulling  us  ofil'  to  sleep. 


We  sparkle  and  dance  Avith  the  sunbeams. 
We  skip  o'ci-  the  golden  bar, 
And  wondei-  which  ci-ystMl  bosom 
Will   shelter  tlie   evening   star. 


It   murmurs  "Beyond   the  ocean 
There's  another  gohlen  Bar, 
Wiiere   tlie   waves  are   steadily  rolling 
To  another  Evening  Star." 

ELSA  KASTNER.  2T4. 
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IMPRESSIONS    OF    WORDSWORTH 


Hi6  genius  was  not  a  spirit  that  descended 
to  him  through  the  air;  it  sprung  out 
of  the  ground  like  a  flower  or  unfolded 
itself  from  a  green  spray  on  which  the  gold- 
finch sang."  So  Wordsworth  has  been  spoken 
of,  by  his  friend  and  fellow-poet  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge.  No  more  apt  comparison  has 
ever  been  made,  so  I  think.  Simplicity  is  in- 
deed the  keynote  of  his  poetry.  Daisies  and 
daffodils,  Nature's  own  garb,  appeared  to  him 
as  t'he  outward  garment  of  the  garment  of  the 
Deity,  and  surely  we  can  arrive  at  truth  more 
readily  in  this  way  which  Wordsworth  has 
shown  us,  than  in  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
palaces,  such  as  Pope  and  his  classic  school 
would  have  us  believe. 

There  are  many  ways  of  judging  poetry, 
Kome  seek  for  beauty  of  form  and  expression, 
while  others  care  little  for  "the  tinsel  trap- 
pings of  poetic  pride"  in  their  search  for  the 
poet's  explanation  of  the  ever  perplexing  mys- 
tery of  life.  Those  who  lead  strenuous  liveo 
and  whose  brains  become  wearied  with  this 
ceaseless  struggle  for  existence  must  read  the 
lighter,  more  musical  poetry,  Wordsworth 
could  scarcely  have  a  message  for  them.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  to  whom  he  sends  out  a 
clarion  call,  and  gathers  around  him  with  an 
insiatance  which  none  can  resist.  Young  stu- 
dents on  whom  life  has  not  yet  cast  its  bur- 
dens may  be  counted  among  these  last-men- 
tioned. 

Wordsworth  tells  us  in  his  "Defence  of 
Poetry"  in  the  preface  to  the  lyrical  ballads, 
that  he  chose  rustic  life  and  simple  themes 
for  hi-s  poems  "because  in  that  condition  the 
essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better 
soil  in  which  they  can  attain  their  maturity, 
are  less  under  restraint  and  speak  a  plainer 
and  more  emphatic  language ;  because  in  that 
condition  of  life  our  elementary  feelings  co- 
exist in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity  and  con- 


sequently may  be  more  accurately  contemplat- 
ed, and  more  forcibly  communicated ;  because 
the  manners  of  rural  life  germinate  from  those 
elementary  feelings;  and  from  the  necessary 
character  of  rural  occupations  are  more  easily 
comprehended,  and  are  more  durable;  and  last- 
ly because  in  that  condition  the  passions  uf  men 
are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful  and  per- 
manent forms  of  nature."  Thus  we  see  that 
he  sought  to  analyze  the  heart  of  men  without 
any  of  the  artifice  with  which  society  clothes  its 
members,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
cern the  "original  Man." 

The  three  greatest  of  his  odes,  namely, 
"Tintern  Abbey,"  "Intimations  of  Immortal- 
ity," and  "Ode  to  Duty,"  show  us  something 
of  this  great  soul  and  how  gradually  he  be- 
came disillusioned,  even  nature,  even  his  pure 
and  noble  love  of  mother  earth,  was  too  human 
and  God  in  His  wonderful  way  came  as  He 
always  will,  to  claim  the  first  place. 

Francis  Thompson  has  well  expressed  the 
struggling  of  every  soul  in  his  famous  poem, 
"The  Hound  of  Heaven.'-'  In  the  first  mention- 
ed of  these  odes  Wordsworth  thus  defines  his 
relations  to  Nature.  She  was  "The  Anchor 
of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse,  the  guide,  the 
guardian  of  my  heart  and  soul  of  all  my  moral 
being."  Through  nature  he  could  "see  into 
the  life  of  things."  But  he  did  not  love  in  a 
oensual  fashion  as  others  have  done,  he  says, 
"For  I  have  learned  to  look  on  nature,  not  a^s 
in  the  hour  of  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
the  still  sad  music  of  Immanity. "  Who  will 
cay  that  Wordsworth  was  an  egotist?  With 
all  his  artistic  temperament  which  more  than 
any  other  is  keenly  sensitive  to  beauty  of  any 
kind,  he  thought  of  poor,  suffering  mankind. 
while  we  in  the  same  position  would  satiate  our 
senses.  A  great  heart  and  man  and  a  worthy 
model  in  this  selfish  age  of  ours.  In  his  second 
ode  he  has  climbed  to  a  steep  and  rough  path 
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in  his  own  life  and  nature  can  no  longer  soothe 
him,  his  heart  aches  and  he  finds  no  relief.  In 
his  agony  he  cries  out,  "Whither  is  fled  the 
visionary  gleam,  where  is  now  the  glory  and 
the  dream."  Yet  he  strives  hard  against  this 
dull  despair,  "We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
strength  in  what  remains  behind  in  the  primal 
sympathy,  which  having  been  must  ever  be 
in  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring  out  of 
human   suffering." 

The  last  four  lines  are  to  me  more  fraught 
with  meaning  than  any  others  in  the  poem  and 
they  seem  so   characteristic   of  the  poet : 

"Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  its  fears; 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

In  the  "Ode  to  Duty"  the  final  struggle 
with  self  has  been  fought,  and  he  gives  himself 
to  the  guiding  hand  of  his  Maker.     He  says : 

"To    humbler    functions,    awful   Power 
I  call  thee,  I  myself  commend 
Unto   thy   guidance   from   this   hour 
Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end. 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
The  confidence  of  reason  give, 
And   in   the   light   of   truth   thy   Bondman 
let  me  live." 

Time  and  space  are  lacking  for  a  detailed 


account  of  the  impressions  I  gleaned  from  his 
beautiful  sonnets  and  short  poems.  One  of  his 
sonnets  must  be  mentioned  for  the  exquisite 
allusion  to  a  nun,  the  most  fitting  comparison 
that  I  have  ever  read  to  a  "Spouse  of  Christ." 
We  read  in  the  poem : 

"It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free. 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun, 
Breathless   with   adoration." 

The  su'ggestiveness  of  these  lines  seems  to 
me  unparalleled  in  the  language. 

Life  can  never  appear  the  same  to  me  now. 
Wordsworth  has  left  an  impression  on  my  very 
soul.  I  can  do  no  better  to  explain  the  happy 
effect  of  his  poetry  than  quote  Hazlitt  after 
his  first  acquaintance  (if  it  is  not  presumptu- 
ous) :  "During  those  months  the  chill  breav.h 
of  winter  gave  me  a  welcoming;  the  vernal  air 
was  balm  and  inspiration  to  me.  The  golden 
sunsets,  the  silver  star  of  evening  lighted  me 
on  my  way  to  new  hopes  and  prospects.  I  trust 
that  the  months  wull  become  years." 

Lowell  says  of  Wordsworth,  "If  Pope  has 
made  current  more  epigrams  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, to  Wordsworth  belongs  the  nobler  praise  of 
having  defined  for  us  and  given  us  for  a  daily 
possession,  those  faint  and  vague  suggestions 
of  other-worldliness  of  whose  gentle  ministry 
with  out  baser  nature,  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  life  scarcely  ever  allowed  us  to  be  con- 
scious." 

MAI^E  HANNAN. 
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A    DISTINGUISHED    ALUMNA 


In  October,  1916,  the  staff  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Division  of  the  ProvLneial  Department 
of  Health  eons^isted  of  just  one  person.  To-day 
there  is  a  staff  comprising  a  director,  assist- 
ant director,  a  pediatrician  and  eight  field 
nurses  in  addition  to  the  office  force.  The  direc- 
tor <of  this  branch  of  the  Health  Department 
is  Miss  Mary  Power,  who  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  work  during  the  past  four  years. 
She  was  born  in  Brantford,  Ontario,  and  is 
a  graduate  of  University  of  Toronto,  throug'h 
Loretto  Abbey  College  in  affiliation  with  St. 
Michael's  College,  Even  while  taking  her 
•college  course  she  was  interested  in  child  wel- 
fare. 

'The  one  thing  to  do  during  the  war,"  she 
said  simply,  "seemed  to  be  to  concentrate  on 
the  conservation  of  child  life,  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  making  up  for  the  loss  of  life 
among  our  men." 

Those  who  saw  the  child  welfare  exhibit 
at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  this  sum- 
mer will  remember  what  a  splendid  one  it  was, 
and  it  was  Miss  Mary  Power  and  her  associate, 
Miss  Knox,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  mak- 
ing its  object  lessons  effective.  In  1917  the 
Child  Welfare  exhibit  occupied  a  small  space 
about  14  by  14  feet.  This  year  the  whole  north 
wing  of  the  Government  Building  ^as  given 
over  to  the  many  interesting  features  that 
demonstrated  what  good  work  public  education 
was  doing  in  opening  the  eyes  of  parents  to 
right  methods  of  treatment  for  preserving  the 
lives  and  health  of  their  little  ones. 


A  big,  grey  motor,  marked  "The  Child 
Welfare,"  under  the  charge  of  a  nurse,  was 
one  of  the  unique  features  of  the  exliibit.  It 
contained  a  tiny  consultation  room  which  was 
well  equipped  with  every  necessity  for  the 
holding  of  a  baby  clinic.  This  "child  welfare 
special"  is  in  constant  use  in  the  every- day 
work  of  which  Miss  Power  is  the  director. 

"We  are  very  proud  of  our  clinic  on 
wheels,"  she  said.  "I  believe  it  is  the  only 
one  in  Ontario.  It  travels  througli  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Province,  visiting  any  place 
where  there  is  a  desire  for  it,  and  co-operating 
with  local  physicians.  In  the  rural  districts 
it  is  especially  useful.  Very  often  people  will 
take  a  child  to  a  doctor  when  it  is  not  sick, 
but  these  people  can  often  be  reached  by  our 
travelling  clinic." 

The  conservation  of  child  life  is  surely  a 
noble  work  in  which  to  take  a  part,  and  Miss 
Power  has  a  real  love  for  children.  A  little 
poem  of  which  she  is  very  fond  expresses  her 
feelings  in  this  connection,  and  it  is  well  worth 
quoting  here ;        ,  ' 

"In  praise  of  little  children  I  will  say 
God  first  made  man,  tlien  found  a  better  way 

For  woman,  but  His)  third  way  was  the  best. 
Of  all   created   things  the   loveliest 
And  most  divine  are  cliildren.     Nothing  here 
Can  bo  to  us  more  gracious  or  more  dear," 
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CANTERBURY    PILGRIMS 


The  "Pilgrimage  to  Can- 
terbury," presented  by  the 
students  of  Loretto  Abbey 
College,  Brunswick  avenue, 
on  Thursday,  March  31st, 
proved  a  very  unusual  and 
pleasing  entertainment.  Af- 
ter a  short  discussion  of  the 
poet  Chaucer  by  Miss  Elsie  Irvine,  the  arrival  of 
the  nine  and  twenty  pilgrims  at  the  Tabard  Inn 
and  their  reception  by  mine  host  was  enacted 
in  a  spirited  scene  based  on  the  "Prologue" 
and  the  "Tales."  The  characterization  was 
excellent  and  the  acting  faithful  to  those  un- 
forgettable types  drawn  by  Chaucer.  The 
scene  at  the  Inn  involved  the  singing  of  the  old 
thirteenth  century  round,  "Summer  is  I-cum- 
min'  In,"  "Ah,  The  Sighes  That  Come  Fro' 
My  Heart,"  and  other  ancient  English  songs. 
The  pilgrims  were  costumed  in  true  four- 
teentli  century  style,  which,  together  with  the 
stage-setting,   added  greatly  to   the  effect. 

The  scene  in  the  Inn-yard  finished  with  a 
l)r()cessional  to  the  hall  of  "Ye  Tabard  Inn," 
y-kept  by  Harry  Bailie,  faste  by  "Ye  Cloistre 
of  Loretto,"  during  which  an  early  English 
hunting  song  was  sung.  The  supper  which  fol- 
lowed was  served  in  true  Old  English  style  with 
a  "young  pygge"  as  the  "piece  de  resistance." 
The  mottoes  and  devices  which  adorned  "Ye 
Tabard  Hostelrye"  were  original  and  extreme- 
ly artistic. 


Harry  Bailie     (Miss     Eugenie    Ducharme) 
made  the  following  suggestion  to  his  guests: 
"Sith  that  we've  made  good  cheere  on  yonge 

pygge 

And  fat  capoun  here  in  this  hostelrye, 
I  trow  the  whiles  to  listen  everichone 
Ye  be  right  merry  now  and  all  ready; 
Therefore  let  each  his  neighbor  pledge  in  toast. 
Full  fair  and  fetyslye  let  every  wight 
That's   gathered   round   this   gentil   board   de- 
clare, 
Be  he  or  ploughman,  clerk,  miller  or  knight. 
How  in  ye  English  hath  his  type  been  borne 
In  song  and  story,  from  Dan  Chaucer's  time 
Down  to  this  very  day;  and  he  that  hath  no 

tale  to  tell 
Let  him  disport  himself  as  best  he  may, 
And  not  disturb  those  wights  who  make  their 

speech, 
But  rather  cheer  and  comfort  them  with  glance 
Of  eye  or  felloweshipe,  I  do  beseech. 
Else  shall  I  tell  this  whole  faire  companye 
Just  how  ye  hoary  seniors,  brilliant  lights, 
And  goodly  share  of  juniors,  passing  wise, 
Left  this  affair  to  little  yonge  wights. 
And  ye  our  guests,  though  well  we  wot 
Ye  ken  all  things  and  could  correct  our  ignor- 
ance. 
Yet  such  your  courtesye,  ye  will  endure. 
'Tis  meet  besides  that  pilgrims  do  penance ; 
And   eke   that  wight   who   bears  him   best   in 

speech 
Shall  win  a  supper  at  our  aller  cost, 
For  which  one  penny,  and  noe  moe  from  each. 
Withouten  further  wordes  then  let's  pledge 
A  full  flagon  of  meade  without  offence 
To  Father  of  our  English  Poetry, 
To  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  digne  of  reverence." 

Accordingly,  in  lieu  of  telling  tales,  as  .sug- 
gested by  mine  host,  each  pilgrim  sustained  the 
honour  of  tlie  character  slie  represented,  as  it 
appeared   in   literature   since    Chaucer's   time. 
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The  speakers  were  of  wide  range  and  pleasing 
variety.  The  prize,  a  supper  at  the  common 
cost,  for  which  each  guest  contributed  one 
penny, — was  awarded  to  the  yeoman,  Miss 
Marjorie  Walsh,  The  guests  of  honour  were 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University : 
Very  Rev.  M.  Carr,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clawson,  Rev. 
E.  J.  McCorkell,  iRev.  C.  Donovan  of  St. 
Michael's  College,  Dr.  Alexander,  Mr,  D.  Keyes, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick,  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Paul 
O 'Sullivan  and  the  Alumnae  of  Loretto  Abbey 
College. 


The  distinguished  guests  paid  very  higli 
tributes  to  the  students  on  the  original  and 
enjoyable  entertainment,  and  congratulated 
them  on  their  success  in  representing  so  faith- 
fully a  bygone  time,  which  showed  that  litera- 
ture was  to  them  a  living  thing. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  Misses  Betly 
McGrath  and  Agnes  Ballard  of  the  decorations 
committee,  also  to  Miss  Marie  McCaffery  for 
lier  effective  costume  designs. 


ill 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 

The  symbolism  of  our  cover  design  may  not 
be  at  once  apparent,  therefore  a  word  or  two 
of  explanation  will  not  be  amiss. 

Under  the  Rainbow,  symbol  of  hope,  stands 
Our  Lady,  presenting  her  Divine  Child  the 
Source  of  Wisdom,  As  Mistress  of  the  World, 
she  stands  upon  the  globe,  on  which  are  dis- 
played the  arms  of  the  Institute  of  Mary.  On 
the  right  is  seated  a  student,  to  whom  Jophiel, 
the  angel  who  guards  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
transmits  Truth  from  its  Divine  Source.  On 
the  left,  the  Archangel  Michael,  a  special  pa- 
tron of  the  Institute,  thrusts  down  the  Dragon 
whose  craft  first  made  man's  vain  desire  for 
knowledge  the  instrument  of  his  undoing. 


m 
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AN    ITALIAN    RENAISSANCE    EXHIBIT 


EBRUARY  22nd  being  tho 
feast  of  St.  Margaret  of 
Cortona,  patroness  of  our 
beloved  Vice-Principal,  tlie 
Sophomore  class  took  the 
initiative  in  its  celebration 
by  presenting  a  very  inter- 
esting and  unusual  enter- 
-  tainment.  All  the  examples 
of  Italian  Art  that  the  College 
can  boa&t  of,  large  and  small,  from  Cimabue  to 
Paul  Veronese,  were  tastefully  arranged  in  the 
salon,  the  doors  being  opened  connecting  with 
the  next  apartment,  in  which  all  but  the  guests 
of  honour  were  seated.  Everything  possible 
was  done  to  create  a  Renaissance  atmosphere. 
Miss  Agnes  Ballard  in  the  following  address 
explained  the  object  and  character  of  the  pro- 
gramme : 

"Feast   days  are   landmarks   on   life's   beaten 

track, 
That  bid  us  pause  and  gladly  rest  awhile, 
Lay  down  our  weary  burden  for  the  nonce 
And  mark  our  progress  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
At  such  a  landmark,  then,  we  stand  to-night; 
We  fill  our  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  brim, 
Nor  €ven  cast  a  glance  adown  the  way, 
Reminding  us  of  our  semester  grim. 
To  honour  Mother  Margarita's  feast, 
We  bid  her  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  hie 
With  us  o'er  seas  and  mountains,  to  the  land 
Of  art,  of  genius  and  of  sanctity. 
Back  to  the  cinquecento,  let  us  go, 
Fair  Florence  to  behold  in  all  its  pride, 
The  flowing  Arno,  Brunelleschi's  dome, 
The  gardens  where  the  Medici  abide ; 
The  Eternal   City  on  its  seven  hills, 
In  beauty  greater  than  our  tongue  can  tell. 
Crowned   with    artistic    glory   from   the   brush 
Of  Michael  Angelo  and  R'aphael ; 
Venice,  the  Adriatic's  bride  to  see, 
Where   gondolas  about   each  fair  lagoon. 
With  lords  and  ladies  gay  in  gorgeous  masques 


Flit  in  the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon; 

And   hirelings  lurk  within  the  shadows  dark 

Of  doges'  palaces,  secret  and  sly, 

Watching  their  chance  of  long  deferred  success 

In  picking  off  a  mortal  enemy. 

Not  all  the  glories  of  the  splendid  past 
In  cinquecento  days  alone  was  sung; 
Italian  Renaissance  may  speak  to  us 
In  modern  times  and  sweet,  familiar  tongue. 
Within  the  realm  of  English  poetry 
Has  Robert  Browning  fame  immortal  won! 
He'll  guide  us  through  the  town  of  Asolo, 
Bathed  in  the  beauty  of  Italia 's  sun; 
He'll  lead  us  on  to  Fano  by  the  beach, 
He'll  show  us  where  St.  Mark's  is,  and  alas! 
Where  Venice,  plunged  in  pleasure  long  ago 
Allowed   her   glories   one   by   one   to   pass. 
Wiirt  please  you  see  Ferrara,  famed  in  art,  . 
Or  gaze  on  sober,  pleasant  Fiesole, 
Where  Andrea  del  Sarto's  twilight  tints 
In  silver  grayness  blend  with  harmony? 
Then  Browning,  with  his  magic  poet  power, 
Wafts  us  beneath  these  fair  Italian  skies. 
Making  each  scene  so  vivid  that  for  aye 
'Tis  stamped  immortal  on  our  memories! 

With  magic  wave  of  wand,  then  let  us  soar 

Where  poets  dreamed,  where  artists  won  re- 
nown, 

Where  saints  and  heroes  sleep  in  honoured 
death, 

Where  Margaret  of  Cortona  gained  her 
crown ! " 

The  programme  consisted  of  the  following 
numbers : 

Giotto    Miss   Dallas   Legris 

"The   Guardian   Angel  "..Miss    Eugenie    Du- 

charme. 

Michael   Angelo Miss   Angela   Hannon 

"A  Toccato  of  Galuppi's".  .Miss  Mary  Mallon 
Song   from    "Pippa    Passes".  .Miss    Anatasia 

Hughes. 
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"Andrea  del  Sarto" Miss  Edna  Dawson  quaintanceship  with  the  great  masters  as  well 

Raphael    Miss  Louise   Gibbons  as  oratorical  ability,  while  Miss  Agnes  Ballard's 

Fra  Lippo  Lippi Miss  Margaret  Kelly  impersonation  of  George  Vasari,  and  her  man- 

"My  Last  Duchess"             Miss  Mary  Pickett  ner  of  characterizing  th*  work  of  each  artist 

Exhibit   of  pictures  by   George   Vasari    (Miss  and   of   interspersing   the   catalogue    of   their 

Agnes  Ballard).  pictures  with  interesting  anecdotes,  were  wor- 

"L 'Envoi,"  (Kipling)  ....  Miss  Agnes  Ballard  tliy  of  the  great  biographer  himself.    Kipling's 

famous   L 'Envoi,   ''When   the   last    great   pic- 

The  interpretation  of  Browning's  dramatic  ture  is  painted,"  made  a  most  fitting  conclu- 

monologues  showed  keen  literary  appreciation,  sion  to  what  every  student  declared  to  be  one 

The    short    speeches    on    Giotto,    Raphael    and  of  the  most  instructive  and  enjoyable  evenings 

Michel  Angelo  showed  a  very  considerable  ac-  of  the  year. 


SIfF  i>0ng  0f  tl|^  Jatlur^ 


(Written  presumably  in  1931,  with  profound 
apologies  to  the  authors  of  the  Song  of  the  Blazer, 
Songs  of  a  Sourdough,  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,  and, 
in  fact,  anyone  who  ever  wrote  a  songj. 

0  the  ocean  sun  is  setting,  and  its  glow  is  sil- 
houetting 

The  fishing  smacks  and  dories  pencilled  clear 
against  the  west; 

And  the  air  is  hushed  and  quiet,  save  now  and 
then  a  riot 

Of  melancholy  music  to  the  Infinite  addressed. 

But  'tis  not  the  stillness  only  that  reminds  me 

I  am  lonely. 
From  the  ice-floes  in  the  spring-time   to   the 

Tempests  in  the  Fall ; 
At  an  old  text-book  I  gaze,   and  it  tells  me 

College  days 
Are  fled  away  forever  to  the  land  of  No  Recall. 

And  the  song  that  old  book  sings  me,  and  the 
memories  it  brings  me 

Are  away  beyond  the  powers  of  a  lonely  wo- 
man's pen, 


As  it  whispers  to  remind  me  of  the  school  days 

left  behind  me. 
Till  I  seem  to  hear  the  voices  of  my  class-mates 

once  again. 

I  can  see  a  host  of  pictures  and  I  hear  the  bell 

for  lectures, 
And  the  voice  of  Mary  Pickett  calling  "Basket 

Ball  To-night!" 
And  with  her  Fran  O'Brien,   who  is  getting 

quite  a  lion. 
Since  in  congress  she   defended  the  working 

woman's  right. 

So  'tis  thus  I  sit  me  dreaming,  while  the  shanty 
fire  is  gleaming. 

And  I  search  among  the  embers  for  things  that 
ne'er  shall  be; 

Till  my  weary  eye-lids  slacken  and  the  glow- 
ing embers  blacken, 

And  the  stars  begin  to  tremble  o  'er  my  shanty 
by  the  sea. 

B.  McGRATH,  2T2. 
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I,.A.C  .      LrJi:KAUV      SOCIKTY      KXMCUTIVK 
\jift  to  R'ght — D.  Legris,  M.  Roach,  E.  Irvine,  A.  Ballard,  M.  Hannan 


THE    LITERARY    CLUB 


1920-21  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  Lor- 
etto  Abbey  College  Literary  Club.  Our  dreara 
of  years  was  at  length  realized.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  College,  this  year  quite  large,  en- 
thusiastically joined  the  Club.  Unfortunately 
our  ranks  were  depleted  during  the  year.  But 
-ill  this  age  of  ours,  which  is  striving  in  its  mad 
race  to  outstrip  old  Father  Time  himself,  this 
was  only  to  be  expected.  There  are  so  many 
demands  on  our  time  that  everyone  cannot  take 
part  in  all  activities.  However,  though  dimin- 
ished in  numbers,  our  "Lit"  remained  enthu- 
siastic throughout.  We  made  our  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  grand  array  of  Canadian 
Poets.  It  was  quite  inspiring  to  learn  what  a 
wealth  of  poetry  has  been  produced  by  this 
great  land  of  ours,  though  as  yet  it  is  an  infant 
nation.  The  genuine  emotion  and  quaint  sweet- 
ness of  the  poetry  of  Pauline  Johnson,  Bliss 
Carman,  Drummond  and  Duncan  Campbell 
Scott,  may  without  impropriety  or  the  least 
disrespect  be  favourably  compared  with  that 
of  the  poet-sages  of  England. 

A  unique  feature  of  our  "Lit"  was  the 
"Quotations."      Our  meeting  each  week  open- 


ed with  tlie  recital  of  a  quotation  by  each  mem- 
ber. Which  of  us  does  not  feel  the  charm  of  a 
quotation?  They  were  so  many  and  so  varied 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Club  received  many 
intellectual  treats. 

Some  evenings  we  devoted  to  Oratory.  The 
young  "Ciceros"  of  the  Club  entertained  us 
with  five-minute  speeches.  To  our  delight  we 
discovered  many  worthy  oratorical  descendants 
of  that  great  Roman  among  our  numbers.  These 
learned  evenings  were  brightened  ^y  the  in- 
troduction of  music  and  singing  in  the  inter- 
vals. We  have  in  our  Club  some  who  are  talent- 
ed musicians  and  s.ingers,  and  who  will  un- 
doubtedly acquire  considerable  fame  in  future 
years. 

"All  great  things  have  small  beginnings." 
Therefore,  though  we  have  not  accomplished 
much  this  year,  we  hope  as  time  goes  on  to 
advance  further.  "Onward  and  upward"  are 
our  watchwords.  Some  day  we  hope  to  reacli 
a  goal  that  Avill  be  well  worth  while,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  announce  this  our  attempt — our 
start  in  the  ascent. 
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DRAMATK     (LIB    AT    liORETTO 

Back  Row — M.   Mallon,   M.   Campbell,   S.  Doyle,,  A.  Ballard,  A.   O'Boyle,  M.  Kelly 
Front  Row — F.   O'Brien,   E.  Mackintosh,  K.  O'Connell,  H.  Mullett,  M .  O'Donnell 


DRAMATIC    CLUB   AT    LORETTO 


The  Dramatic  Club  this  year  was  not  as 
active,  perhaps,  as  it  was  during  the  year 
1919-20.  •  This,  however,  should  not  suggest 
stagnation ;  far  from  it.  During  the  first  month 
the  Freshies  were  with  us  they  surprised  and 
delighted  their  seniors  by  giving  a  most  cre- 
ditable performance  of  Yeats'  "Hour  Glass." 
This  showed  just  exactly  in  what  direction 
we  could  look  for  new  talent.  Then  a  Frendi 
Club  was  formed  which  met  weekly  in  the 
"Chambre  Bleue  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  ' 
Here  were  gathered  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
Mme.  de  Sable,  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  and  other 
feminine  literary  lights  of  the  French  Classic 
period.  On  one  occasion,  these  august  and 
awe-inspiring  ladies  condescended  to  interpret 
scenes  from  their  contemporary  authors.  Two 
scenes  from  Moliere's  "Femmes  Sevantes" 
were  graciously  received  by  a  small  but  appre- 
ciative audience. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  feast  day  of  the 
Dean,  the  Sophomore  Class  invited  the  Faculty 
and  students  to  an  Italian  Renaissance  even- 


ing in  the  Dean's  honour.  Here  were  exhibited 
pictures  of  the  great  Italian  Renaissance  art- 
ists, and  short  sketches  of  their  lives  were  pre- 
sented. 

A  Chaucer  dinner  was  given  during  the 
annual  College  Reunion  in  "Ye  Tabard  Inn, 
Y — Kept  by  Harry  Baillie,"  where  Roast 
Pygge  was  served  to  the  graduates  and  under- 
graduates; and  there  were  assembled  amidst 
the  compaignye  Nonne  and  Knight  and  other 
characters  from  Chaucer's  tales  who  spoke  to 
these  guests  of  modern  times  and  told  exceed- 
ing strange  things. 

The  heaviest  dramatic  work  of  the  year, 
however,  was  the  production  of  "Twelfth 
Night"  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Kirk- 
patrick.  It  was  given  on  Tuesday  of  Convo- 
cation week,  in  a  manner  which  critics  declared 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  professional 
stage.  Twice  before  under  Dr.  Kirkpatrick's 
instruction  the  L.A.C.  Dramatic  Club  produced 
Shakespearean  plays.  In  1916  "As  You  Like 
It,''  and  in  1918  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  were  played. 
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BASKETBALli    TEAM 

Left    to    R.ght — M.    Pickett    (captain),  G.  Miilvihill,  E.  Irvine,  C.  Mile;-,  M.  Walsh, 

L.  Dooley,  A.  Pineau 


ATHLETICS    AT    L.  A.  C. 


1920-21  marks  the  beginning  of  our  active 
interest  in  athletics  at  Loretto  Abbey  College. 
Before  October  last,  we  all  skated,  swam  and 
played  tennis  well,  badly  or  indifferently,  ac- 
cording to  our  individuj^l  talents ;  but  apart 
from  attending  the  various  hockey  games  in 
which  St.  Michael's  figured  largely,  and  an 
occasional  interest  taken  by  the  student  body 
as  a  whole  in  athletics. 

In  1920  we  suddenly  realized  the  awful  fact 
that  we  were  the  only  women  residents  not 
figuring  in  the  athletic  life  of  the  University. 
The  founding  of  St.  Michael's  Women's  Basket- 
ball Team  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  it  was  due 
to  the  splendid  unity  and  spirit  of  the  women 
of  Loretto  that  it  obtained  a  material  existence. 
All  the  basketball  veterans  were  called  upon, 
and  with  a  few  picked  recruits  they  put  their 
hands  to  the  plow  to  break  the  path  of  victory 
for  St.  Michael's.  The  first  and  second  teams 
progressed  rapidly,  and  they  challenged  Mc- 
Master  early  in  December.  The  result  was  a 
swift  game,  accompanied  by  organized  root- 
ing from  the  fans  of  both  teams.  St.  Michaers 
proved  their  valor,  but  lost  to  McMaster.  Unan- 
imously it  was  agreed  that  McMaster  would  be 
challenged  again,  no  with   true  spirit  Loretto 


prepared  for  battle.  A  fast  exhibition  game 
between  the  first  and  second  teams,  the  former 
^;eoring  a  hard-won  victory,  was  played  in 
February.  After  that  St.  Mchael's  met  McMas- 
ter a  second  time. 

The  game  was  close  and  hard,  and  McMas- 
ter won  by  a  close  score  after  a  hotly  contested 
struggle. 

It  is  due  to  these  pioneers  in  athletics  that 
St.  Michael's  at  last  is  listed  among  the  teams 
on  the  Women's  Directorate  of  the  University 
Athletic  Association.  The  representatives  frojn 
Loretto  are  Miss  Mary  Pickett,  Miss  Betty  Mc- 
Grath,  and  Miss  Elsie  Irvine. 

Basketball  fans  at  387  Brunswick  Ave  are 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  activities  of 
next  year,  when  St.  Michael's  will  settle  an 
old  score  with  McMaster,  and  contest  with  the 
various  teams  of  the  league. 

First  Team  :  Forwards — Madeline  Coffee, 
Elsie  Irvine ;  guards — Marjorie  Walsh,  Gene- 
vieve Mulvihill;  centres — Marion  Sullivan, 
Mary  Pickett    (captain). 

Second     Team :       Forwards  —  Madeline 
Roach,  Betty  McGrath ;   guards — Loyola  Doo- 
ley,   Celestine    Prince ;    centres— Cecilia    Miller, 
Agnes  Pineau. 
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LORETTO    COLLEGE 
DANCE 

On  Saturday,  January  the  29tli,  Jenkins' 
Art  Galleries  was  the  scene  of  one  of  tlie  most 
brilliant  events  of  tlie  season — tlie  firat  Loretto 
Abbey  College  Annual  Dance. 

Promptly  at  8.30  the  guests  were  received 
in  the  great  room  by  Lady  Falconer,  Lady 
Windle,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kelly,  Mrs.  T.  Lalor,  Miss 
(jlertrude  Lawler,  Mrs.  F.  M.  McLaughlin  and 
Mrs.  II.  F.  Kelly. 

Strathdee's  Orchestra  provided  exicellent 
music,  and  from  the  first  fox  trot  to  the  last 
moon-waltz  every  number  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. 

The  decorations  were  novel  in  that  they 
were  carried  out  entirely  in  blue  and  white — 
tiie  college  colours. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  dance  supper 
was  served  at  little  tables  in  the  adjoining 
room.  Twelve  o  'clock  came  all  too  soon  and  at 
the  stroke  of  midnight  a  rousing  "Varsity" 
was  given  and  the  best  party  of  the  season  came 
to  a  close. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  dance  must  be 
attributed  to  the  efficient  and  enterprising 
committee — Misses  Frances  O'Brien,  Eleanor 
Mackintosh,  Betty  McGrath,  Mary  Packett, 
Angela  0 'Boyle,  Katherine  McDonnell  and 
Marie  Campbell. 

^-^^f^^ 


THE    TEA 


A  social  event  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  the 
December  season  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  tea 
given  by  the  resndent  senior  and  junior  girls 
of  Loretto  Abbey  College. 

Softly  shaded  lights,  and  flowers  added  to 
the  atti'^ctiveness  of  the  breakfast  rooms  where 
tlie  gues>ts  were  received  by  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  Student  Exeeutive.  Miss  Marie 
Macintosh  poured  tea,  while  our  Freshies  as- 
sisted in  dispensing  delicious  "eats." 

Musiy,  tea  and  much  "talk"  passed  a  de- 
lightfully cosy  afternoon,  and  everyone  agreed 
that  Sunday  tea.s  should  be  an  established  in- 
stitution at  the  College. 

However,  the  change  of  weekly  teas  at  New- 
man Club  from  Saturday  to  Sunday  interfered 
slightly  with  our  plans.  Newman  Club  and 
St.  Michael's  men  were  prominent  among 
the  guests. 


We  congratulate  Dallas  Legris  on  her  suc- 
cess in  winning  the  final  of  the  Oratorical  Con- 
test held  by  the  women  of  Newman  Club.  Also 
cong'ratula'tions  are  due  to  Angela  0 'Boyle  and 
Elsie  Irvine  on  their  good  showing  in  the  series. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 

During  the  past  year  three  of  the  students 
at  Loretto  have  been  doing  some  independent 
social  service  work.  Through  the  Sisters  of 
Ossington  Avenue  Orpjumage  an  opportunity 
was  given  of  rendering  timely  assistance  1o 
an  Italian  family,  and  later  the  family  was 
practically  adopted  and  looked  after.  Soon 
the  care  of  another  family  was  added  to  the 
task  already  undertaken.  The  students  of 
Loietto  a:-)  a  whole  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  charitable  work  so  ably  organized  by 
Misses  Bettie  McGrath,  Angela  0 'Boyle  and 
Mary  Pickett. 
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THE    BELATED    SUFFRAGE 


^1  T  is  one  thing  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
i1|  that  woman  is  entitled  to  the  vote — even 
to  be  prepared  to  support  that  conviction 
by  an  army  of  proof, — but  quite  another,  and 
a  more  serious  matter,  to  combat  successfully 
the  formidable  array  of  arguments  denying 
her  that  right.  The  question  has  for  several 
years  assumed  universal  importance.  It  touches 
life  at  so  many  points,  involves  such  momentous 
issues,  has  so  many  advocates  and  opponents, 
equally  enlightened  and  strong,  that  an  atti- 
tude of  blind  partisanship  is  untenable. 

Yet  the  claim  is  almost  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion itself.  That  it  has  been  atacked  and  de- 
fended, accepted  and  rejected,  ridiculed  and  re- 
spected in  turn,  during  these  long  periods  of 
time,  and  yet  nothing  daunted,  returns  to  the 
fray,  would  seem  to  argue  for  it  a  stability 
prophetic  of  finial  triumph.  Shall  that  tri- 
umph resemble  in  any  of  its  essential  features 
that  for  which  it  has  so  persistently  and  so 
patiently  striven?     Who  can  prophesy? 

Tennyson,  in  keeping  with  a  true  poet's 
cliaracter  of  prophet,  discusses  the  whole  quc:*- 
tion,  with  consummate  wisdom  and  skill,  in 
"The  Princess."  He  points  out  the  fatal  error 
of  considering  woman's  interests  as,  in  any 
sense,  distinct  from  man's.  This  he  proves 
in  a  series  of  events  and  situations  common 
to  the  whole  range  of  woman  suffrage  argu- 
ments. In  summing  the  matter  up  he  says : 
"For  woman  is  not  undevelop't  man, 
But  diverse : 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Yet  in  the  long  years,  like  must  they  grow. 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man, 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the 

world, 
She,   mental   breadth,   nor   fail   in   childward 

care. 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind ; 
Till,  at  last,  she  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words." 


But  woman,  in  urging  her  right  to  equal 
consideration  with  man,  is  too  apt  to  exagger- 
ate her  claim  by  pointing  to  the  few  notable 
exceptions,  not  of  equality,  but  of  superiority, 
by  that  very  act  weakening  her  cause.  Her 
opponents  declare,  furthermore,  that  voting  is 
no  right,  but  a  privilege,  from  which,  because 
of  other  privileges  accorded  her,  woman  is 
excluded.  Regarded  even  in  this  light,  there 
is  room  for  much  controversy.  But  woman 
refuses  to  regard  the  vote  as  a  privilege.  Her 
responsibilities,  in  many  instances,  of  equal 
gravity  and  importance,  are  unquestioned,  her 
efficiency  acknowledged  and  her  judgment  re- 
spected. Moreover,  her  sense  of  moral  justice 
has  been  pronounced  generally  superior  to 
man's — a  point  which,  perhaps,  lends  to  her 
claim  its  strongest  note.  She  asserts  that, 
granted  a  corresponding  experience  and  co- 
operation, she  can  discharge  efficiently  many 
of  those  public  functions,  hitherto  exclusively 
given  over  to  man.  Yet  the  age  requires  a 
stronger  proof  of  this  assertion  than  she  has 
been  able  to  provide.  It  points  to  its  long  list 
of  scientists,  artists,  inventors,  educators  and 
statesmen.  And  asks,  "have  you'  a  list  in 
your  ranks  to  balance  this?" 

Instead  of  realizing  the  unanswerable  char- 
acter of  so  striking  an  argument,  she  replies 
that  "equal  opportunity  would  have  produced 
an  equal  result."  "Is  it  fair,"  she  says,  "to 
make  a  comparison  of  opportunity?"  What 
about  Madame  Curie?  Does  not  a  recital  of 
her  achievements  disprove  your  contention?" 

Is  it  a  generally  known  fact  that  woman 
was  the  first  to  experiment  in  the  art  of  agri- 
culture and  art,  of  such  supreme  importance 
to  the  world's  present  well-being?  Yet  we  are 
told  that  in  the  very  dawn  of  history,  when 
wandering  tribes  in  Persia  answered  for  our 
present  enormous  segregations  of  human  be- 
ings,-— men  gave  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
herding  of  flockvS,  and  to  the  chase,  while  wo- 
men were  left  behind  to  follow  their  own  de- 
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vices.  One  woman,  who  wished  to  adorn  hei' 
dwelling  place  with  a  certain  shrub,  conceived 
th'C  idea  of  transplanting  it  from  the  forest 
before  her,  thus  taking  the  initial  step  which 
has  lead  to  the  most  absorbing  and  necessary 
of  the  world's  industrial  arts. 

In  most  of  the  highly  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  woman  has  been  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law,  on  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
terms  with  men.  Yet,  though  no  widely  famous 
name  proclaims  her  pre-eminence  in  this  field, 
we  hear  of  no  withdrawal  of  the  right.  No 
note  expressive  of  remorse  has  yet  been  sound- 
ed. She  seems  to  be  holding  her  own,  with 
more  credit,  it  would  seem,  than  attaches  to 
many  among  the  privileged  sex  who  have  taken 
up  the  profession  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  by 
right  of  succession,  rather  than  because  of  their 
fitness  or  mental  equipment.  England  choses 
to  adhere  to  her  conservative  attitude  in  this 
particular  phase  of  woman's  rights,  by  refus- 
ing to  amend  her  constitution  so  as  to  admit 
woman  to  the  bar ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  she  is  likely,  in  course  of 
time,  to  relent.    Her  motive,  at  least  the  ruling 


one,  was  based  upon  fear  lest  women  might 
diminish  the  amount  of  work  available  for 
men. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  pendulum  of  opinion 
swings  first  to  one  side  of  the  argument  and 
then  to  the  other.  Wendell  Phillips  argues 
that  if  women  were  eligible  for  the  gallows, 
the  tax  list  and  the  jail,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  excluded  from  the  vote. 

The  best  reply,  after  all,  which  woman  can 
make  to  her  opponents,  is  her  ability  to  fill  the 
various  posts  which  men  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don during  the  late  apocalyptic  war  period, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  discharged  the 
many  responsibilities  which  the  country  was 
constrained  to  lay  upon  her.  Objections  dic- 
tated by  selfish  and  unworthy  motives  melt 
away  in  the  face  of  such  a  reply.  The  justice 
of  her  plea  stands  out  now  as  no  social  or  poli- 
tical agitation  could  make  it  do.  Moreover, 
the  cause  for  which  she  strove  so  long  and  so 
valiantly  has  in  great  measure  become  hers  by 
universal  consent,  and  as  a  free  gift  from  the 
nation. 

ELSIE   FREEMAN,  Alumna. 
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THE  YOUNG  TEACHER'S  PLEDGE 


(Inspired  by  Van  Dyke's  poem,  which  appears  at  the  end; 


I  believe  in  the  teaching  profession  as  a 
holy  service  that  I  may  render  unto  the  Creator 
of  Children.  I  believe  that  eager  hands  and 
open  minds  and  loving,  childish  hearts  are  the 
tools  that  He  has  put  within  my  reach  for  the 
moulding  of  a  beautiful  sacrifice  to  lay  upon 
the  altar  of  my  professed  Christianity.  I 
pledge  myself  to  give  of  my  knowledge  as  free- 
ly as  it  has  been  given  unto  me,  and  better 
still  to  unfold  to  these  children  the  beautiful 
of  mind  and  soul  and  spirit  and  to  reveal  the 
rich  treasures  that  lie,  all  unsuspected,  therein. 
I  pledge  myself  that  during  the  years  of  my 
teaching  profession  I  will  cling  to  the  policy 
of  co-operation  and  this  word  shall  be  blazoned 
in  shining  letters  over  all  my  speech  and  be- 
haviour that  the  children  may  see  it  and  re- 
joice. I  will  never  let  any  child  in  my  care 
feel  that  I  am  antagonistic  to  his  welfare  by 
ridiculing  or  discouraging  his  efforts.  I  will 
not  point  a  finger  of  scorn  at  his  failing  while 
the  shy  flowers  of  his  virtues  droop  their  heads 
unnoticed.  I  will  make  the  good  points  of  his 
work  seem  better  than  they  are,  and  I  will  make 
it  a  glory  for  him  to  overcome  the  weak 
points.  I  will  not  let  the  appointment  Divine 
swell  the  conceit  in  my  human  heart,  nor  will 
I  assume  with  the  despotism  of  by-gone  Eng- 
lish sovereigns  that  it  carries  with  it  Divine 
rights  or  privileges.  I  will  not  let  the  teaching 
profession  cramp  my  views  nor  bias  my  opin- 
ions. I  will  not  let  the  wonders  and  mysteries 
of  science  hurt  my  firm  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
I  will  not  let  sorry  situations,  unhappy  environ- 
ment, nor  all  the  little  large  tragedies  of  the 
daily  routine,  take  the  smile  from  my  face. 
And  if,  some  day  unexpectedly,  my  call  comes 
to  higher  service,   either  in  this  world  or  hi 


the  Heavenly  sphere,  I  will  cheerfully  resign 
ray  task  to  another  in  the  belief  that  God  is 
satisfied  with  ray  service.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
the  future  nor  what  it  may  bring.  I  look  afar 
in  shining  faith  and  hope  and  with  the  glow 
in  my  heart  of  the  young  crusader  of  old  who 
followed  the  blazoned  cross  to  the  field,  for  I 
am  but  a  scholar  in  a  higher  school.  This  is 
ray  psalm. 

The  Lord  is  my  Teacher, 
I  shall  not  lose  the  way; 
He  leadeth  rae  in  the  lowly  path  of  learning. 
He  prepareth  me  to  the  clear  fountains  of  in- 
struction. 
Little  by  little  He  showeth  me  the  beauty  of 

truth. 
The  world  is  a  great  book  He  hath  written. 
He  turneth  the  leaves  for  me  slowly; 
They  are  all  inscribed  with  images  and  letters, 
He   poureth    light    on    the    pictures  and   the 

words. 
He  taketh  me  by  the  hand  to   the  hilltop  of 

vision, 
And  ray  soul  is  glad  when  I  perceive  His  mean- 
ing; 
In  the  valley  also  He  walketh  beside  me, 
In  the  dark  places  He  whispereth  to  my  heart, 
Even  though  my  lesson  be  hard,  it  is  not  hope- 
less, 
P^'or  the  Lord  is  patient  with  His  slow  scholar, 
He  will  wait  awhile  for  my  weakness, 
And  help  me  to  read  the  truth,  through  tears. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
ANNIE  SUTHERLAND. 
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Winn 

When  the  smell  of  fresh  earth's  in  tlie  air 
And  poets  are  vamped  by  soft  winds, 

Then  students  are  tearing  their  hair, 
('Tis  exam  time — a  terrible  grind). 

When  the  seats  at  Queen's  Park  are  all  filled 
With  nurse  maids  and  cherubic  charges, 

Then  are  Co-eds  no  longer  befrilled, 
(Though  their  mental  horizon  enlarges). 

When  the  stude,  who  of  yore  tossed  a  coin, 
"Heads,  dancing;  tails,  go  to  a  show," 

(And  e'en  should  it  stand  upon  end 
He'll  sit  down  to  study),  but  oh! 

When  that  youth  with  an  ardour  pathetic. 
Refers  to  "the  Ref."  and  "the  Lab." 

And  despises  excuses  stragetic, 

And  thinks  the  sky's  blue  when  it's  drab. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  infer 

When  these  signs  of  the  Times  enter  in: 

That  Dame  Nature  to  Winter  says  "Grr-r-r!" 
And  smilingly  beckons  to  Spring. 

When  the  kiddies  play  hop-scotch  and  ball 
And  the  prices  of  millinery  rise, 

Then  the  under-grad's  life  seems  to  pall 
And  in  vain  does  he  wish  he'd  been  wise. 

When  the  English  bard's  word  about  Spring 
And  young  men  and  fancies  and  such 

Are  wafted  on  soft  zephyr's  wing. 
With  their  patented  Tennyson  touch. 

We  agree  with  the  critics — (a  thing 
We  are  carefully  taught  ne'er  to  do). 

That  man  when  he  talks  about  Spring 

Misrepresents  men's  thoughts — women's  too. 

B.  McGRATH,  2T2. 


When  I  fall  asleep,  time  and  place  cease 
to  exist  for  me.  Days,  weeks  and  years  are 
alike— are  neither  short  nor  long.  With  the 
loss  of  consciousness  I  lose  the  stars,  the  moun- 
tains, the  oceans,  men  and  their  cities.  My 
own  joys  and  sorrows,  my  successes  and  fail- 
ures sink  into  nothingness.  Naught  that  con- 
cerned me  concerns  me  longer.  Thus  shall  it 
be,  if  I  regard  this  life  alone,  when  I  am  dead. 
And  since  life  is  but  a  day,  the  evening  comes 
apace,  the  shadows  lengthen,  the  tapers  are 
lit,  and  it  is  time  to  draw  the  curtains  and  fall 
asleep.  But  if  there  be  anything  of  me  which 
death  cannot  touch,  it  is  to  this  I  should  look, 
since  what  he  can  take,  he  will  take  quickly, 
and  it  is  light  and  unsubstantial. 


If  we  but  knew  how  to  admire  and  take 
delight  rightly,  how  rich  should  we  not  be ! 
Ours  might  be  all  that  we  have  seen,  cherished, 
and  striven  for;  ours  the  stars  and  the  oceans, 
the  earth  and  its  fulness;  ours  the  thoughts 
of  sages,  the  courage  of  heroes,  the  hearts  of 
virgins,  the  mildness  of  saints,  the  visions  of 
poets.  Oh,  we  are  blind  and  slow  to  under- 
stand, or  we  should  know  that  God  gives  us 
here  and  now  more  than  mortals  can  deserve. 


Resonant  phrases  about  the  greatness  of  our 
country,  its  pre-eminent  fortune  and  destiny, 
have  no  efficacy  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, and  they  are  vulgar.  A  child  loves 
his  father,  not  because  he  is  great  or  rich, 
but  because  he  is  his  father;  and  it  is  so  witli 
the  love  of  country.  What  does  it  avail  to  be 
citizens  of  a  powerful  free  State,  if  we  our- 
selves are  weak  and  the  slaves  of  greed  and 
«ensuality  ? 


Instead  of  saying  that  a  gentleman  is  one 
who  never  gives  pain,  it  were  less  untrue  to 
say  that  a  gentleman  necessarily  gives  pain, — 
pain  to  liars,  cowards,  hypocrites,  Mammon- 
ites  and  sensualists,  to  whoever  is  false  or 
base  or  cruel :  for  the  first  requisite  of  a  gentle- 
man is  to  be  true,  brave  and  noble,  and  to  be 
therefore  a  rebuke  and  scandal  to  venal  and 
vulgar  souls. 
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AFTER  A  VISIT  TO  THE  BLESSED 
SACRAMENT. 


I  knelt  before  You,  Jesus,  a  little  while  ago, 
My  weary  heart   unburdened  of  all  its   grief 

and  woe. 
You  smiled  upon  me,  Jesus,  and  took  my  care 

from  me, 
And   printed   on   my   heart   instead,   an   image 

sweet  of  Tliee. 
Althougli  I  since  have  left  You,  and  gone  upon 

my  way. 
Your   image   still   is   in    my   lioart,   to   make   it 

light  and  gay. 

MARIE  CA.MPBELL,  2T4. 
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How  inconceivably  wonderful  must  not  the 
cause  of  all  things  be,  since  the  more  we  pene- 
trate the  mysteries  of  the  universe  the  more 
marvellous  Nature  is  seen  to  be.  Above  and 
beyond  the  vision  of  faith,  the  dream  of  hope, 
the  yearning  of  love,  thou  art,  0  God.  The 
soul  that  is  a  little  awake  can  hear  in  silent 
depths  echoes  from  worlds  for  which  we  have 
no  words,  where  thought  and  imagination  lie 
dumb  and  adoring.  These  intimations,  glimpses 
of  thy  divine  being,  are  not  mo'ckeries.  Thou 
hast  not  set  the  heavenly  flame  aglow  to  extin- 
guish it  in  endless  death  and  nothingness.  Hav- 
ing drawn  us  toward  Thee,  Thou,  who  are 
eternal,  must  forever  hold  us  in  Thy  sight.  To 
have  felt  the  thrill  of  thy  presence  is  to  be 
made  incapable  of  perishing  utterly. 


Complain  not  of  the  vesture  of  mystery  in 
which  existence  is  habited.  Our  life  is  but  a 
beginning  and  therefore  a  seeking  and  striv- 
ing. From  ignorance  springs  the  craving  for 
knowledge.  Uncertainty  drives  us  to  faith, 
our  infinite  need  to  ceaseless  effort.  If  the 
veil  which  hides  the  inner  nature  of  things 
were  lifted,  our  world  would  be  destroyed, 
and  we  wholly  changed.  Death  itself  is  life's 
foil.  Did  not  its  shadow  lie  athw^art  our  path, 
we  should  not  know  how  divine  a  thing  it  is  to 
be  alive,  as  they  who  have  never  suffered  are 
ignorant  of  the  deepest  joy,  they  who  have 
never  lost,  are  unconscious  of  boundless  gains. 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  the  doubt  and  sorrow, 
are  not  Thou,  0  God,  still  with  us? 
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How  shall  I  make  my  life  good?  How 
shall  I  flee  from  the  inanity  in  the  midst  of 
which  I  perish  for  lack  of  the  substance  of 
life?  To  what  or  to  whom  shall  I  turn,  since 
the  things  of  sense  touch  but  the  surface  and 
leave  the  depths  unfilled?  How  shall  my  con- 
scious thought  be  made  harmonious  with  my 
profoundest  needs?  There  is  no  hope,  0  God, 
unless  Thou  raise  and  illumine  my  sonl,  unless 
Thou  lead  me  in  the  way  of  love  and  right- 
r.niisnrss. 
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OUR  LADY'S  PLACE  IN  THE  DIVINE  COMEDY 


aN  that  "perpetual  hymn  of  everlasting 
love,"  as  Shelley  calls  the  Paradiso,  the 
"dolee  stil  nuovo"  reaches  its  highest  pin- 
nacle. With  Dante  human  love  becomes  ether- 
eal, transcendant,  identical  with  divine  love, 
hi  the  Divine  Comedy,  love  soars  upward  unto 
love,  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  ecstatic  vision 
of  11  Primo  Amore. 

Never  is  the  strain  more  divinely  sweet  than 
when  the  great  Master  sings  the  praise  of  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  God.  IHere,  as  everywhere 
throughout  the  ''Divine  Drama,"  only  the  Ca- 
tiiolic  heart,  nurtured  with  Catholic  doctrine 
and  tradition,  can  thrill  in  perfect  accord  and 
sympathy  with  the  great  Catholic  poet.  In 
Christ's  unchanging  Church, — to-day,  as  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  hearts  of  Mary's  chil- 
dren turn  to  her  with  the  same  ardent  love  that 
burned  in  the  heart  of  John,  when  from  the 
lips  of  the  dying  Christ  he  heard  those  tender 
words,  "Behold  thy  Mother!" 

When  Virgil  is  about  to  conduct  Dante 
tiirough  the  region  of  gloom,  he  explains  that 
he  is  the  emissary  of  Beatrice,  to  whom  Lucia 
has  been  sent  by  "a  noble  lady  in  Heaven," 
whose  prayer  has  power  to  alter  the  decrees 
of  Divine  Justice. 

Mary's  name  is  too  sacred  to  be  uttered  in 
Hell.  Accordingly  she  is  not  mentioned  again 
until  in  Purgatory,  the  poet  hears  from  Buou- 
eonte  di  Montefeltro  the  story  of  his  violent 
death  which  should  have  plunged  him  in  Hell 
but  for  Mary's  intercession.  Fleeing  wounded 
from  the  field  of  Campaldino,  and  bloodying 


the  plain,  sight  failed  him  and  speech,  but  his 
last  word  was  the  name  of  Mary.  That  instant 
she  was  with  him,  and  the  "little  tear"  of  re- 
pentance had  saved  his  soul.  Gardner  calls 
that  "lagrimetta"  of  the  dying  knight — "one 
of  the  priceless  pearls  in  the  treasury  of  the 
world's  poetry." 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Princes,  sitting  on  the 
grass  amid  the  flowers,  are  seen  those  who  on 
earth  were  deadliest  enemies.  Here  are  Rudolf 
of  Hapsburg  and  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  Philip 
III.  of  France,  Peter  III.  of  Arragon,  arid  many 
other  royal  foes.  Now  they  are  side  by  side, 
comforting  each  other  as  they  sjing  together 
"Salve  Regina"  to  the  Mother  of  Mercy;.,,. 

Ascending  the  Mount  of  Purgation,  the  path 
winds  around  the  seven  terraces  on  which  are 
expiated  the  seven  deadly  sins.  At  the  en- 
trance to  each  rocky  height,  exani^'les'  of  the 
opposing  virtue  are  either  pictured  in  the  rock, 
or  quoted  in  speech  or  song,  and  the  first  and 
loveliest  example  is  always  taken  from  the  .life 
of  Mary.  ^^,..        ,    .^^  , 

Up  the  steep,  narrow  path  thaf  ascends  tl>.e 
first  terrace  where  Pride  is  purged  away,  the 
souls  of  the  proud  move  painfully  along,  bowed 
down  under  heavy  weights.  On  the  white  mar- 
ble of  the  mountain  side  are  carved  beautiful 
images  of  humility.  '   > 

"She  was  imaged  there. 
By  whom  the  key  did  open  to  God's  love;"'  ' 
And  in  her  act  as  sensibly  imprest  '• 

That  word,  'Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lor^j-^ 
As  figure  seal'd  on  wax."  /'   il: 
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On  the  second  buttress  of  the  mount  is  purg- 
ed the  sin  of  Envy.  The  sinners,  clothed  in 
penitential  garb,  their  eyes  sewn  up  with  wire, 
lean  pathetically  against  the  rock.  Spirits 
flying  by  them  cite  sweet  instances  of  Charity. 
"The  voice  that  first  flew  by  call'd  forth  aloud, 

'They  have  no  wine,'  " 

On  the  third  cornice  the  sin  of  Anger  is 
expiated  in  iblack  and  blinding  smoke.  Here 
are  examples  of  Meekness  and  Forgiveness. 

"At  the  entrance 

Stood  a  dame,  whose  sweet  demeanor  did  ex- 
press 

A  mother's  love,  who  said,  'Child!  why  hast 
thou 

Dealt  with  us  thus?    Behold  thy  sire  and  I 

Sorrowing  have  sought  thee.'  " 

On  the  fourth  terrace  the  slothful  who  are 
expiating  defective  love,  rush  by  at  full  speed, 
impelled  by  eager  longing. 

"Two  spirits  at  their  head 
Cried,   weeping,   'Blessed   Mary   sought     with 

haste 
The  hilly  region.'  " 

The  sin  of  Avarice  is  cleansed  on  the  fifth 
height,  where  the  covetous  and  prodigal  lie 
prone  in  the  dust.  Here  "midst  the  wailing" 
the  poet  hears  a  voice  cry  out, 

"O  Blessed  Virgin"  .  .  ,  "How  poor 
Thou  wast  .  .  .  witness  that  low  roof 
Where  thou  didst  lay  thy  sacred  burden  down." 

On  the  sixth  terrace  the  spirits  of  the 
gluttonous  suffer  the  torments  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  tantalized  by  the  sight  of  tempting  food 
and  drink.  From  the  trees  above  them,  unseen 
voices  proclaim  examples  of  Temperance. 

"From  amidst  the  leaves, 
A  voice  was  heard:    'Mary  took  more  thought 
For  joy  and  honour  of  the  nuptial  feast. 
Than  for  herself,  who  answers  now  for  you." 

On  the  seventh  and  last  cornice,  sensual 
passion  is  purged  in  fire.  Here  the  spirits  are 
divided   into   two   bands,   and    go   in   opi>ositc 


directions  chanting  examples  of  Chastity.  With 
one  of  these  bands  Dante  converses,  and  in  an- 
swer to  their  wondering  looks  explains  that 
this  journey  has  been  vouchsafed  him  in  the 
flesh  that  he  may  no  longer  live  in  blindness. 

"There  is  a  Dame  on  high,  who  wins  for  us 
This  grace,  by  which  my  mortal  through  your 
realm  I  bear." 

When  the  ascent  is  completed,  the  poets  find 
themselves  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Here  they 
behold  a  wondrous  pageant,  which  typifies  the 
triumphant  progress  of  the  Church.  With 
dazzling  light  and  music  ineffably  sweet  the 
procession  advances. 

"All  sang  one  song:  'Blessed  be  thou  among 
The  daughters  of  Adam !  and  thy  loveliness 
Blessed  forever !'  " 

Finally  in  a  shower  of  flowers,  Beatrice 
descends  from  Heaven  and  Virgil  disappears. 
Beatrice  now  acts  as  his  guide  and  leads  him 
up  through  the  nine  heavens  to  the  spaceless, 
motionless  Empyrean  of  Divine  Love. 

As  the  glory  of  Beatrice  crowns  the  Pur- 
gatorio,  so  the  greater  glory  of  Mary  wreathes 
in  light  the  Paradiso.  Here  we  have  an  out- 
pouring of  Dante's  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  From  heaven  to  heaven,  all  things 
lovely  are  referred  to  her;  her  praises  are  sung 
by  all  the  blessed ;  she  is  called  by  all  the  sweet 
names  so  dear  to  long  generations  of  Catholic 
piety,— "Queen  of  Glory,"  "Mystic  Rose," 
"Spouse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  "Living  Foun- 
tain." To  consider  these  titles  apart  from 
their  poetic  setting  is  to  detach  the  rarest  gems 
from  a  rich  mosaic. 

As  they  soar  higher  and  higher  Beatrice  be- 
comes more  dazzlingly  beautiful  and  "in  her 
eyes  such  fulness  was  of  joy"  that  the  poet 
cannot  withdraw  his  enraptured  gaze. 

"Why  doth  my  face,"  said  Beatrice,  "thus 
Enamour  thee,  as  that  thou  dost  not  turn 
Unto  the  beautiful  garden  blossoming 
Beneath  the  rays  of  Christ?    Here  is  the  Rose 
Wherein   the   Word   Divine   was   made   incar- 
nate." 
With   sweet   simplicity  the   poet  tells   that 
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every  morn  and  eve  he  duly  invoked  "the  name 
of  that  fair  flov^^er."  At  its  mention  he  turns 
his  gaze  upward  into  the  brilliance  beyond,  and 
lo,  he  sees  a  cresset  descending,  w^hich  circles 
round  the  brightest  star  "in  fashion  of  a  dia- 
dem." 

"Whatever  melody  sounds   sweetest   here, 
And  draws  the  spirit  most  unto  itself, 
Might  seem  a  rent  cloud,  when  it  grates  the 

thunder, 
Compared  unto  the  sounding  of  that  lyre. 
Wherewith  the  goodliest  sapphire  that  inlays 
The  floor  of  Heaven  was  crowned." 

It  is  Gabriel  who  comes  to  crown  Our  Lady. 
As  he  circles  round  her,  he  tells  her  in  his  song 
that  he  is  Angelic  Love,  that  he  will  hover 
round  her  forever  and  ever,  that  because  of  her 
presence,  diviner  joy  shall  "gild  the  highest 
sphere." 

"Such  close  was  to  the  circling  melody 
And  as  it  ended,  all  the  other  lights 
Took  up  the  strain,  and  echoed  Mary's  name." 

The  eyes  of  the  poet  strain  upward  for  a 
glimpse  of  Mary's  Son,  but  his  mortal  sight  is 
yet  too  feeble  to  pursue  "the  crowned  flame." 
He  sees  the  other  lights  yearn  upwards  to  her, 
and  he  hears  'Regina  Coeli'  so  sweetly  sung 
that  th^  delight  thereof  can  never  leave  him. 

Beatrice  conducts  him  still  higher.  When 
tliey  finally  reach  the  Empyrean  his  sight  is 
strengthened  for  a  more  intimate  view  of  the 
saints  and  of  the  Blessed  Mother.  Beatrice 
now  leaves  him  and  resumes^  her  throne  of 
glory.  Her  place  is  taken  by  St.  Bernard,  who 
prepares  him  for  a  yet  higher  flight : 

"For  so,  by  ray  divine 
Kindled,  thy  ken  a  higher  flight  shall  mount ; 
And   from   Heaven's   Queen,    whom   fervent   I 

adore, 
All  gracious  aid  befriend  us;  for  that  I 
Am  Jier  own  faithful  Bernard." 

Looking  up,  he  sees  the  Queen  'of  Heaven 
seated  in  state  with  thousands  of  Angels  dis- 
porting round  her,  singing  and  waving  pennons. 

"At  their  glee 
And  carol,  smiled  the  Lovely  One  of  Heaven." 


Bernard  gazes  with  exceeding  fondness  and 
his  love  for  Mary  finds  its  joy  in  kindling  other 
hearts: 

"When  he  saw  mine  eyes 
Intent  on  her,  that  charm 'ed  him." 

Under  the  guidance  of  Bernard,  Dante  con- 
templates the  Sempiternal  Rose  of  Paradise, 
where  the  Divine  Light  is  unimpeded,  and 
where  saints  and  angels  are  absorbed  in  an 
ecstasy  of  love.  Here  are  the  saints  of  the  old 
law  on  one  side,  and  the  saints  of  the  new  law 
on  the  other.  By  contemplating  their  glory 
and  the  ineffable  beauty  of  Mary,  the  poet  is 
prepared  for  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Beatific 
Vision.  Bernard  once  more  directs  his  gaze 
to  Mary. 

"Now  raise  thy  view 
Unto   the  visage  most  resembling  Christ, 
For,  in  her  splendour  only  shalt  thou  win 
The  power  to  look  on  Him." 

Again  Dante  looks  upon  her  face,  radiant 
with  all  the  joy  of  all  the  blessed.  Gabriel, 
on  poised  wing  before  her,  sings  his  eternal 
"Ave  Maria,  Gratia  Plena,"  and  all  the  bliss- 
ful court  resounds  with  that  sweet  anthem. 
Bernard  now  addresses  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
that  beautiful  prayer.  "0  Virgin  Mother, 
daughter  of  thy  Son!"  Herein  he  tells  her 
that  from  all  eternity  she  was  predestined  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer, — that  she  has 
ennobled  our  human  nature, — that  she  is  a 
torcli  of  love  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  a  spring 
of  hope  to  mortal  men.  All  graces  come  to  us 
through  Mary. 

"So  mighty  are  thou,  Lady,  and  so  great, 
That  he,  who  grace  desireth,  and  comes  not 
To  thee  for  aidance,  fain  would  have  desire 
Fly  without  wings." 

Bernard  entreats  her  to  obtain  for  Dante 
the  grace  to  contemplate  the  Divine  Essence 
now,  and  the  further  grace  to  persevere  under 
I'.er  protection  after  his  return  to  earth,  that 
he  may  rejoice  in  the  Beatific  Vision  for  all 
eternity.  The  eyes  which  Mary  turns  upon  her 
suiter  give  evidence  of  the  love  with  which 
she  ever  looks  on  pious  prayer. 
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'  -In  answer  to  Mary's  intercession,  Dante  be- 
holds the  v4sion  that  constitutes  man's  last  and 
perfect  beatitude. 

"Thenceforward,  what  I  saw, 
Was  not  for  words  to  speak,  nor  memory's  self 
To  stand  against  such  outrage  on  her  skill." 

The  prayer  which  Dante  puts  on  the  lips 
of  Bernard  is  a  cry  of  longing  from  the  depths 
of  his  ovt^n  heart,  and  all  the  love  and  devotion 


which  angels  and  saints  show  to  Mary  are  essen- 
tially the  poet's  own.  Mary  symbolises  Ood's 
mercy.  What  would  the  Divine  Comedy  be 
without  her?  What  would  life  here  or  here- 
after be  without  her?  She  is  the  gate  through 
which  Jesus  first  came  to  us,  and  through  which 
He  will  come  again.  She  is  the  mould  in  which 
God's  Masterpiece  was  formed.  Can  the  poet 
find  a  more  perfect  one?  Or  can  we,  if  we 
wish  our  lives  to  be  masterpieces? 


Loretto  Abbey. 


M.B.D. 


Tfr^ 


l^om  nnh  Wliy  lljr  l^mwB  (Hutnt  to  ilr^kuJi 


There  is  a  legend  written  somewhere, 

Of  a  timie  so  long  ago; 
Of  a.  battle  waged  in  Erin, 

Wlierie  t,hle  present  shamrocks  grow. 

S't.  Mitehael  .wi^th  his  angels;, 
~  f  :    With  their  swords  of  truth  and  right 

P^'O'Ught  -satan  with  his  demons, 
■        From  early  morn  till  night. 

^  And  whien  the  moonbeam's  glistened, 
O'er  the  hill'side  and  the  lee, 
The  dfeimons  all  had  vanished, 
They  were  buried  in  the  sea. 

Now  when  the  wind  is  blowing, 
And  the  Sftorm  is  at  its  most, 

You  still  can  heair  those  demons  yell, 
Along  that  rock-bound  coast. 

.Some  angels  iplayed  the  truant. 
To  good  St.  Micdiael  's  call ; 

And  in  the  thickest  o'f  the  flight, 
Tliey  di'dnU  .help  'ait  all. 


Great^  Jehovaii  was  displeased, 

A  cloud  was  on  His  Face; 
He  told  those  truant  angels. 

They  must  vanish  froim  His  .place. 

He  badie  them  to  go  far  abTOad, 

Upon  the  starry  way, 
And  select  a  home  that  they  might  choose, 

But  there  tliey'd  hiave'to  stay. 

And  throu/gh  the  starry  lieavens, 
They  wandered  far  and  near ; 

To  find  a  pleasant  restinjg  place, 

Theit  minds  were  filled  with  fear. 

But  vrhen  ithey  thought   of  that   one  spot, 

Where  demons  cannot  stay, 
They  said,  ''Let  it  be  Ireland," 

They  are  fairies  there  to-^diajy. 


MARY    GREENE. 


Loretto,  Woodlawn. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  GIVES  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
HIS  STEWARDSHIP     ^ 

A    PLAY    IN    THREE    SCENES 

BY  MM.  SALOME,  I.B.V.M. 


.r»i:f     >it 


DRAMATIS    PERSONAE. 


Young   Christian 
boys. 


SIXTUS  II.— Supreme  Pontiff. 
ST.    LAWRENCE— Archdeacon. 
SEBASTIAN  \ 

PANORATIUS        I 
CRESCENTIUS      - 
CYPRIAN  and       1 
•    Others.  ) 

ROMAN   PREFECT 
SUB-PREFECT. 
ATTENDANTS. 


I. — A  street  in  Rome. 


TWO  LICTORS. 
FIRST  SOLDIER. 
SECOND   SOLDIER. 
YOUNG   SLAVE. 
OLD    MAN. 
BLIND   MAN. 

CROWD  of  lame,  blind,  old  men 
and  women  and  bhildren. 


SCENES. 


II.- — A  Street  in  Rome,  or  better,  if  pos: 

III. — The  Forum,  i.e.,  Doric  columns;  rais 
of  palm  trees,  buildings. 

SCENE  I.  ' 

(Soldiers  with  ensign,  lances,  swords.     St.  Sixtus 
bound  hands  and  feet  together,  led  at  the  end;qf,'a 
chain.     Prefect  in  rear  with  attendants). 
\     ■  '.,  i  ■  ^  • 

Sixtus, — ^Why  do  you  goad  me  so  ?     I  am 

old  and  very  feeble,  but  I  go  willingly  to  death. 
First  Soldier— (Raising  his  arm  as  if  .to 
strike  with  a  scourge).  Goad  thee!  Don't  we 
know  the  tricks  of  you  Cliristians !  With  your 
abominable  magic,  you  break  prisons,  quench 
fire  and  tame  wild  beasts!  What  becomes  of 
your  jailers  is  nothing  to  you.  Why,  you  old 
serpent,  if  you*  e^feaped,  I  should  be  crushed 
like  a  worm.  *'  ^  •        - 

Sixtus. — Lead  them  on*  thett^'lii  God's  name, 
lie  knows  how  full  of  joy  I  lay  do'Wn'my  life. 
(Enter  Lawrence;  falls  on  his  knee?! 'before  the 
Pope). 

Lawrence — Where  are  you'goi'lig.  Most  Holy 
Father,  without  your  so-n  ?  • 'Yoii  were  never 
wont  to  offer  sacrifice  without  your  dekeoni 


■ible,  a  cave-like  interior,  as  in  Catacom'bs. 

id  platform  on  right;  open  space;  background 

The  work  you  gave  me  to  do  is  finished.  Do  not 
leave  me  behind,  beloved  Father! 

Sixtus. —  (Raising  his  hand  to  bless)  I  do 
not  lefive  you  for  long,  my  son.  A  far  harder 
conflict  is  reserved  for  you ;  by  your  ^triumph 
you  will  bring  great  glory  to  God ;  only  a  short 
struggle  is  asked  of  me  in  my  old  age. 

,  Lawrence. — (Kissing  the  Pope's  hand  ve- 
hemently) Am,  I  really  to  follow  in  your  foot- 
steps ?  Am  I  really  to  be  a  martyr  ?  When  will 
my  time  come^  dear  Lord?     Soon?  ■■.■■. 

Sixtus— (Very  solemnly)  " You  shall  fbllow 
tae  three  days  hence." 

Second  Soldi'er. — Move  out  of  the  way, 
young  fool,  and  the  further  away  the  better  for 
you,  (muttering).  Get  out  of  the  city;  there 
are  those  who  are  out  to  track  yoti  'down. 
(Procession  moves  off  the  scene.  Lawrence 
prepares  to  follow  on).  •  '* 

Prefect. —  (Strides    up     to     Lawrence'  and 
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speaks  haughtily).  You  are  the  deacon  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  I  believe? 

Lawrence. — (Saluting  respectfully).  And 
you  are  the  Prefect  of  Rome?  I  beseech  you 
do  not  delay  me  now.  I  would  be  present  at 
this  martyrdom. 

Prefect. —  (Ironically)  Martyrdom!  You 
can  see  an  execution  any  day  of  the  week,  and 
a  much  more  exciting  one  than  this ;  which  will 
be  over  before  we  can  reach  the  spot,  probably. 
Hark!  There  is  the  shout!  (confused  cries  in 
distance ;  Lawrence  covers  his  face  with  his 
hands).  We  seldom  prolong  a  scene  with  an 
old  man  like  that.  And  now  to  business.  You 
have  treasures  in  your  possession;  this  we 
know.  We  have  witnesses  who  sw'ear  you 
Christians  burn  wax  tapers  in  gold  candle- 
sticks; you  offer  victims  in  vessels  of  gold  and 
precious  stones;  and  their  blood  you  keep  in 
silver  goblets  beset  with  jewels.  Your  unna- 
tural parents  sell  their  lands  and  give  the 
money  to  the  Church.  Now  I  will  make  a  bar- 
gain with  you,  young  deacon.  Not  a  hair  of 
your  head  shall  be  touched.  There  shall  be 
no  question  of  torture  or  prison  for  you,  if  you 
bring  me  this  treasure  of  your  Church — gold, 
silver,  jewels !  Wait !  remember,  I  have  power 
to  crush  you,  torture  you  and  take  your  riches. 
But  so  merciful  is  my  heart  that  I  would  spare 
your  youth  for  this  paltry  exchange. 

Lawrence. —  (With  a  bright  smile)  0  gra- 
cious Prefect !  How  much  I  admire  your  gen- 
tle thoughtfulness !  You  are  right !  The  Ro- 
man Emperor  himself  can  boast  of  nothing 
more  precious  than  our  store.  Give  me  time 
and  I  will  bring  you  the  Church's  treasures, 
heaped  up  and  running  over.  But  I  must  first 
gather  them  together,  for,  owing  to  troubled 
times,  they  lie  somewhat  scattered. 

Prefect. —  (Looking  hard  at  Lawrence)  Take 
one  day;  then  bring  me  your  treasures  here, 
and  I  will  give  you  indemnity  from  the  awful 
penalties  your  execrable  religion  lays  you  open 
to.  It  is  noon  now,  at  noon  to-morrow  I  will 
meet  you  here.  Till  then  be  active,  and  fail 
me  not!     (Exit). 

Lawrence. — ^Looking  up  to  Heaven  with  a 


glowing  face)  Two  appointments — one  on 
earth  and  one  in  Heaven.  And  I  must  keep 
them  both !  Ah  covetous  Prefect,  you  shall 
have  the  Church's  richest  treasures,  as  many 
as  I  can  gather  in  from  hidden  corners  and 
secret  places.  Then  you  will  give  me  my  in- 
demnity, will  you?  0  most  potent  Roman! 
We  shall  see  how  far  your  power  reaches. 
(Kneeling)  Sixtus,  my  Father,  remember  me 
now  that  you  have  entered  into  your  kingdom. 
You  predicted  for  me  a  sharp  conflict ;  you 
promised  me  a  noble  triumph.  Pray  that  my 
heart  fail  not  in  the  hour  of  my  trial. 


SCENE  II. 

(Young  boys  trooping  and  crowding  around  Law- 
rence, who  stands  a  little  to  the  right). 

Crescentius. —  (Eagerly)  0  Lawrence,  have 
you  heard?  Our  dear  Pontiff  has  been  seized 
and  carried  away  to  martyrdom !  The  cruel 
tyrants  caught  him  at  the  altar  where  the  bless- 
ed Stephen  was  slain. 

Lawrence. — Four  hours  ago  1  met  our  most 
lioly  Father,  Crescentius.  His  hands  and  feet 
were  bound  with  chains;  round  his  neck  was  a 
halter.    He  blessed  me  and — 

Sebastian. — Did  you  see  him  die,  Lawrence? 
Were  you  there  when  they  struck  the  blow? 

Lawrence, — No,  Sebastian.  Just  as  I  was 
following  on  in  the  blessed  footsteps,  the  Pre- 
fect laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder;  he  drew 
me  aside  and  ordered  me  to  deliver  up  to  him 
within  twenty-four  hours  all  the  treasure  Sixtus 
left  behind. 

All. — The  Church  !  treasure  !  the  sacred 
vessels  !    O  Lawrence,  what  will  you  do  ? 

Lawrence. —  (With  a  beaming  face)  I  have 
pledged  my  word  to  give  them  up  to  him. 

All. —  (Looking  perplexed  and  amazed)  But 
may  you  Lawrence? 

Lawrence. — Yes,  truly  I  may,  and  you  are 
going  to  help  me,  little  brothers.  That  is  why 
I  sent  for  you  all  here. 

Sebas. — ^You  are  jesting,  Lawrence!  You 
could  not  give  up  the  Church's  treasure  to  a 
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pagan  for  his  hateful  rites  or  for  his  wicked 
pleasures.     You  would  die  rather. 

Lawrence. — My  words  are  true,  Sebastian, 
and  yet  you  are  right.  I  jest  because  my  heart 
is  overflowing  with  joy.  Blessed  Sixtus  made 
me  a  wonderful  promise.  I  have  a  thrilling 
tale  to  tell  you.  But  I  must  explain.  The 
Prefect  asked  me  for  our  wealth.  He  knew  T 
was  the  Archdeacon  with  the  keys  of  our  trea- 
sure in  my  keeping.  I  fell  in  with  his  desire 
and  played  upon  his  words.  Gold,  he  asked. 
What  are  the  souls  of  redeemed  men  but  gold? 
Jewels,  he  asked.  What  are  the  consecrated 
hearts  of  our  widows  and  the  guileless  hearts 
of  children,  ibut  jewels?  And  what  are  lands 
and  possessions  compared  with  our  poor!  So 
I  promised  to  gather  together  all  our  riches 
and  bring  them  to  the  Prefect's  court  by  noon 
to-morrow.  Now  do  you  understand,  my  bro- 
thers? 

All. —  (Who  have  been  listening  gleefully) 
Yes  !  yes!  yes  ! 

Sebastian. — You  mean  all  our  poor- — the 
lame  and  blind  and  miserable !  and  you  want 
us  to  help  you  to  seek  them  out  and  bring  them 
to  the  Forum? 

All. — And  we  will,  we  will ! 

Lawrence. — Thank  you,  dear  little  brothers. 
In  a  moment  you  must  set  to  work,  for  time  is 
flying.  But  now  for  my  thrilling  news.  When 
our  Father  Sixtus  was  lead  away  to  martyrdom, 
I  thought  my  heart  would  break  at  being  left 
behind.  But  he  promised  me  solemnly  that  in 
three  days'  time  I  should  follow  him  along  the 
martyr's  path,  and  my  death,  he  said,  would 
glorify  God  more  than  his.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow is  the  third  day.  To-morrow  we  go  be- 
fore the  Prefect  with  our  treasure  and  then  in 
his  fury  he  will  give  me  not  an  indemnity,  but 
a  passport — from  earth  to  Heaven!  Think  of 
it,  boys! 

Pancratius. —  (A  delicate  looking  boy)  But 
Lawrence,  doesn't  martyrdom  hurt?  I  can't 
bear  the  flies  that  sting  in  the  summer,  no.r  the 
cold  that  nips  in  the  winter.  Could  I  bear 
martyrdom,  do  you  think?     And  can  you? 


Lawrence. — ^^I  stand  on  the  brink.  If  I  could 
only  make  you  feel  as  1  feel  and  understand 
as  I  understand.  (Pause ;  boys  look  up  ques- 
tioningly)  It  is  as  if  a  father  put  a  heavy 
weight  in  a  little  child's  hands,  but  carried  the 
little  child,  weight  and  all,  in  his  loving  armr> 
So  does  our  Heavenly  Father  carry  us  when  the 
hard  time  comes.  And  my  time  being  nearly 
come,  I  feel  about  me  now  the  Eternal  Arms 
Be  of  good  heart,  little  Pancratius.  God  will 
ask  martyrdom  of  you — perchance — and  He 
will  give  you  a  mighty  strength  to  bear  it. 

Sebastian. — And  me,  what  will  He  do  with 
me,  Lawrence  ? 

Lawrence. — 0  Sebastian.  I  cauld  easily  see 
you  with  a  palm  in  your  hand,  but  I  am  no 
prophet.  God  grant  us  all  to  be  confessors,  if 
not  martyrs,  and  tlien  we  shall  all  meet  again 
in  a  glorious  brotherhood. 

Sebastian. — And  now  Lawrence,  ought  we 
not  to  get  to  work?  Evening  is  coming  on 
apace. 

Lawrence. — Yes,  Sebastian.  S6e  here  are 
the  lists — one  for  each  of  you  three  elders. 
Take  the  other  boys  with  you ;  call  upon  those 
dear  Christians  whose  names  are  written  there 
and  tell  them  of  my  plan.  If  any  dc  not  fall 
easj-ily  into  it,  do  not  urge  them ;  but  they  will 
come  willingly,  I  know.  God  be  with  you. 
To-morrow  we  meet  again.  (Exeunt  in  groups, 
talking). 


SCENE  III. 

(Left,  a  crown  of  beggars,  poor  but  not  sordid — 
cripples,  blind,  lame;  men,  women  and  children; 
attention  should  be  paid  to  grouping.  Right:  rather 
towards  centre,  the  Prefect's  chair,  raised  as  high 
as  possible;  lictors  on  either  side  with  axe  and  faces. 
Enter  Prefect  with  attendants.  Right:  Lawrence 
and  some  boys  stand  at  centre,  rather  towards  left). 

Prefect. —  (Stands  staring  aghast  at  the 
crowd).  What  miserable  rabble  have  we  here! 
How  came  they  here?  Who  dared  to  bring 
them  into  my  presence?  Here!  (Goes  to  his 
chair,  muttering)  Detestable  creatures !  The 
scum  of  tlie  earth,  hated  of  Gods  and  men. 
(Aloud)  Clear  them  out  of  the  way  and  let 
us  have  more  air. 
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Lawrence.-— (Stays  the  lietors)  Hold!  Let  me 
explain. 

Prefect. —  (More  composed).  Ah,  young 
T3eacon !  You  are  there !  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  zeal  for  the  gods.  (To  the  attendants)- 
Clear  the  court!    Do  you  hear! 

Lawrence. — I  crave  your  pardon,  Prefect. 
First  hear  me.  True  to  my  promise,  punctual 
to  the  moment,  for  the  sun  but  now  touches 
the  zenith,  I  come  with  the  Church's  treasure. 
(Prefect  bends  forward  eagerly,  gloating. 
Pause ;  then  with  a  sweeping  gesture  of  both 
arms,  Lawrence  says,  pointing  to  the  crowd). 
There  it  is !  The  lame,  the  blind,  the  widow  and 
orphan;  the  outcast  and  diseased — these  are 
the  treasures  of  the  Church  of  God.  Will  you 
receive  the  deposit,  0  Prefect?  Will  yoa  ac- 
cept the  trust? 

Prefect. —  (Clenching  his  hands  with  rage, 
and  half  rising  in  his  chair)  Do  you  tell  me  you 
have  dared  to  jest  with  me,  dared  to  mock  me 
who  hold  you  in  my  hand,  as  if  you  were  an 
insect  between  finger  and  thumb?  'It  is  not 
true.  Come,  deliver  up  your  treasure,  and  with 
Roman  clemency  I  will  forgive  a  school-boy's 
joke. 

Lawrence. —  (Turning  to  the  Prefect  with 
winning  simplicity)  Prefect,  as  I  live,  these 
are  my  only  treasures.  As  you  know,  we  Chris- 
tians live  in  the  tunnelled  earth;  our  goods  are 
confiscated;  our  families  ruined.  The  Church 
gathers  all  her  stricken  ones  to  her  bosom  and 
provides  for  and  nurses  and  cherishes  them. 
This  is  all,  and  I  am  the  Archdeacon  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Prefect. — (In  a  towering  rage)  Sweep  away 
that  offensive  throng,  Lietors;  the  sight  of  them 
affects  my  mind.  Scourge  them  out  of  my 
presence. 

Lawrence. — God  forbid,  0  Prefect !  My  life 
is  in  your  hands ;  give  me  but  a  moment.  (Pre- 
fect gnaws  his  nails)  Sebastian  here,  take 
charge  of  this  infirm  old  man  and  see  him  up 
the  Forum  steps.  He  lives  on  the  Appian  Way. 
Crescentius,  look  to  the  little  children;  Pan- 
cratius  will  help  you.  Cyprian,  conduct  the 
blind  man  away  to  safety.    He  comes  from  near 


the  Flaminian  Gate.  (The  crowd  turns  to- 
wards him  with  outstretched  arms)  0  dearly 
loved  brethren,  pray  for  me ;  my  hour  is  at 
hand.  As  I  have  loved  you  in  life  do  not  for- 
get me  in  death.  To-morrow  I  follow  my  Lord 
and  Master. 

Sebastian. — God  be  with  you,  Lawrence ! 
To-morrow  we  will  meet  again. 

Pancratius. — Good-bye,  Lawrence ;  share 
your  palm  with  me. 

Crescentius. — Vale,  dearest  Master.  We 
will  be  with  you  in  your  triumph  to-morrow. 

Old  Man. — Give  us  your  blessing,  blessed 
Deacon  (Crowd  takes  up  the  words,  mingled 
with  "Ave,"). 

Lawrence. —  (Approaching  very  solemnly, 
blesses  with  the  sign  of  the  cross)  "In  No- 
mine," etc. 

Blind  Man.— My  God  !  My  God  !  What  has 
happened !     I  see,  I  see  things  and  people  !  * 

Lawrence. — Take  them  hence,  Sebastian ; 
they  are  not  safe  here.  Hurry  them  aw^ay. 
(Soldiers  press  forward,  kept  'back  gently  by 
the  boys). 

Blind  Man. — Let  me  look  but  once  upon  his 
face,  for  he  is  an  angel  of  God !  (Kisses  the 
edge  of  Lawrence's  robe;  Lawrence  is  left 
standing  alone  in  centre,  watching  the  retreat- 
ing crowd. 

Prefect. —  (Standing  up,  trembling  with 
rage).  You  said  rightly;  your  life  is  in  my 
hand  and  I  thank  the  gods  for  it.  You  have 
mocked  a  Roman  Prefect.  You  promised  me 
true  gold  and  precious  stones  and  you  give 
rae  unspeakable  rottenness.  I  summon  you 
here  in  the  Forum,  before  all  Rome,  to  deny 
your  Christ,  and  as  a  token  of  your  renuncia- 
tion to  offer  here  and  now,  this  incense  to  the 
gods  of  Rome. 

Lawrence, — "I  worship  God  and  Him  alone 
do  I  serve;" 

Prefect, — It  is  my  turn  now.  You  shall  be 
tortured  and  scourged  and  flayed  and  crushed 
upon  a  wheel.  Your  death  shall  be  lingering 
and  I  will  stand  by  and  watch  your  agony, 

*  See  Mass  for  Feast  of  St.  Lawrence. 
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Lawrence. — God  made  me,  Prefect.  He  will 
sustain  me.  What  can  your  little  torture  do  to 
one  whom  He  upholds ! 

Prefect. — "Little  torture!"  Do  you  know 
that  Rome  is  famed  for  her  power  to  inflict 
pain  upon  her  enemies?    You  laugh!    Do  you! 

Sub-Prefect. —  (Whispers  in  Prefect's  ear — 
aloud)   How  would  that  do  your  Excellence? 

Prefect. — A  light  from  Heaven !  1  thank 
thee,  Jupiter.  It  shall  be,  it  shall  be.  (Calls 
a  young  slave)  Bring  here  my  tablet.  (Writes 
with  a  style ;  boy  holds  ink  horn.  Rises,  reads 
aloud,  distinctly  and  clearly)  "It  is  our  will 
that  Lawrence,  Archdeacon  of  the  Church  of 
the  Catacombs,  secretary  to  the  late  Sixtus, 
should  be  stretched  on  a  gridiron  and  roasted 
alive  over  a  slow  fire."  Thus  shall  he  expiate 
his  crime  who  has  shown  himself  an  enemy  of 
the  gods  of  the  empire.    Do  you  quail? 


Lawrence. — I  am  Attic  born  and  in  the  hour 
of  my  triumph  a  jest  leaps  to  my  tongue.  When 
I  am  roasted  on  one  side,  will  you  turn  me  over 
and  roast  me  on  the  other?  And  when  I  am 
done  to  a  turn,  0  Prefect,  will  you  eat?  All! 
it  is  you  who  turn  pale.  On  my  bed  of  pain 
I  will  ask  those  questions  once  again.  But  0 
Prefect,  know  this,  could  I  only  buy  your 
sx)ul  with  my  agony,  how  freely  would  1  bear 
it  for  you  alone.  May  God  forgive  you  when 
you  stand  before  His  Majesty,  as  freely  as  I 
forgive  you  here. 

Prefect. — Bring  the  fetters  and  the  manacles 
and  lead  him  away.  (Exit  Lawrence,  bound, 
with  soldiers.  Prefect  says,  as  he  descends 
from  the  chair)  :  0  Christian!  You  seek  suf- 
fering and  death  as  we  seek  luxury  and  life. 
Your  hearts  overflow  with  joy;  ours  are  wrung 
with  bitterness.  Ye  gods !  are  we  to  be  mocked 
forever — now  and  hereafter  I 


®tf^  CHrnaa  nf  Ir^hn^uf 


Here  in  the  wilderness, — 

The  exile  dreams  of  far- off:  France 

And  her  peaceful  skies. 
And  lo !  the  pitiless  waste  doth  fade 

From  his  tortured  eyes. 
And  over  the  trackless  ocean's  foam 
The  golden  lilies  beckon  him  home. 

Here  in  the  wilderness, — 

The  exile  dreams  with  bitter  joy 

And  sweetest  pain 
Tliat  the  gentle  home  where  he  dwelt  as  a  boy 

Is  his  again. 
No  dusky  hand  is  raised  to  smite, 
No  savage  face  doth  dim  the  light. 

Here  in  the  wilderness, — 

Cometh  a  dream  that  sears  his  heart 
With  fiery  trace ; 
A  dream  that  follows  him  for  e'er: 

His  mother's  face. 
It  calls  to  life  a  time  long  dead. 
And  silent  the  exile  bows  his  head. 


Will  he  follow  the  phantoms  that  call  to  him 

From  over  the  sea, 
The  phantoms  of  love  and  life  and  hope. 

And  memory? 
Lo !  how  the  waters  dance  and  gleam. 
Beyond  them  lieth  the  exile's  dream. 

Here  in  the  wilderness, — 

Cometh  a  grander  dream  than  all 

To  the  fainting  eyes. 
The  Cross  of  Christ  dotli  wondrous  stand 

In  the  awful  skies. 
The  priest  beholds  with  trembling  breath ; 
Will  lie  follow  the  symbol  of  pain  and  death? 

Yes,  and  wherever  it  leads,  he  goes, 

Over  the  wild. 
Into  the  perilous  savage  dens 

Sin-defiled. 
For  the  will  of  God  hath  e'er  sufficed. 
The  exile  will  bear  the  Cross  of  Christ. 


Loretto  Abbey. 


MARY   O'BRIEN,   ALUMNA. 
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THE  GREATEST  AMONG  MEN 


By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph  D. 


B 


^  I  HE  question  as  to  the  greatest  man  who 
^  ever  lived  is,  of  course,  of  no  practical 
significance,  and  yet  it  is  being  discussed 
not  a  little  now  that  we  are  commemorating 
the  sixth  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  the  great  Italian  poet,  who  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  very  few  men  who  seem  to  have  any 
serious  claim  to  the  distinction. 

John  Ruskin  once  declared  Dante  to  be 
"ther  central  man  of  all  the  world,"  and 
while,  of  course,  there  are  some  who  feel  that 
such  an  expression  may  not  mean  much,  for 
they  are  inclined  to  think  that  nearly  all  of 
Ruskin 's  geese  are  swans,  and  that  anybody 
of  whom  Ruskin  thought  much, was  likely  to 
be  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  there  are  evidently 
so  many  others  who  think  like  him  in  the 
matter,  even  though  they  have  not  said  it  so 
well,  that  his  opinion  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. Indeed  if  a  plebiscite,  the  fashionable 
mode  of  getting  an  expression  of  popular 
opinion,  in  our  time,  of  the  men  down  the 
centuries  whose  opinion  in  the  matter  is  most 
worth  while,  could  be  taken,  doubtless  there 
would  be  a  very  large  majority  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  this  wandering  exile 
from  Florence,  for  whom  his  native  city  hati 
only  the  sentence  "and  if  he  returns  he  is  to 
be  burned  alive,"  was  the  greatest  man  hu- 
manity has  possessed  in  the  stage  of  our  civi- 
lization. 

Almost  needless  to  say  it  is  not  any  one 
man's  judgment,  or  even  the  opinion  or  any 
group  of  men,  or  of  any  generation,  that  counts 
in  such  cases,  but  the  judgment  of  the  race, 
and  above  all  of  the  chosen  few  in  many  suc- 
cessive generations  whom  their  contemporaries 
have  looked  up  to  as  capable  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  From,  these  men  Dante  has 
received  the  highest  tributes  of  praise  all  down 
the  centuries  since  his  lonely  death  in  exile  at 


Ravenna.  Indeed  a  great  many  of  them  have 
felt  that  they  could  not  spend  their  time  any 
more  preciously  for  themselves  and  other  men 
than  by  trying  to  make  Dante's  message 
clearer  to  their  own  and  subsequent  genera- 
tions. As  a  result  more  has  probably  been 
written  about  Dante  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  lived,  except  Him  Who  died  for  us  upon 
the  Cross,  and  was  more  than  man.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  Dante  library  at  Cornell  occupies 
some  six  hundred  pages,  double  columns,  of 
the  titles  alone  of  important  books  and  articles 
that  have  been  written  about  Dante  and  tha 
various  editions  of  his  works.  If  Dante  has 
claimed  this  much  attention  from  the  chosen 
spirits  of  mankind,  it  can  only  be  because  he 
stands  out  in  interest  above  all  the  other  men 
who  have  lived. 

Still  a  Living  Force. 

A  great  many  people  would  be  quite  sure 
that  Dante  must  have  been  outlived  in  the 
centuries  that  have  passed  since  his  time,  and^ 
that  the  men  of  our  day  would  find  very  little 
that  was  interesting  in  him,  except,  of  course, 
from  a  sort  of  antiquarian  standpoint.  Dry- 
as-dust  students  of  literature  for  literature's 
sake  might  still  be  expected  to  find  an  attrac- 
tion in  the  old  medieval  poet,  but  modern 
students  of  reality,  in  touch  with  the  practical 
world  of  the  modern  time,  above  all  influenced 
deeply  by  the  modern  development  of  science, 
could  surely  not  be  expected  to  find  much  to 
occupy  them  in  this  poet  of  another  world 
than  ours,  who  wrote  in  the  dim  and  misty 
middle  ages,  when  men  made  up  for  the  know- 
ledge that  has  come  to  us  by  the  faith  whicli 
made  them  believe  that  they  -  knew  ever  so 
much  more  than  they  really  did. 

Above  all  it  would  seem  as  though  Ameri- 
can University  men  would  find  very  little  that 
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was  sympathetic  to  them  in  a  medieval  poet 
of  Hell  and  Purgatory  and  Paradise.  Their 
religious  beliefs,  if  they  had  any  left,  would 
separate  them  from  him  inevitably,  and  the 
modern  progress  of  knowledge  would  set  them 
so  far  on  a  plane  above  him  as  to  make  his 
poem,  great  as  it  might  have  seemed  to  pre- 
ceding generations,  scarcely  more  than  an 
antique  gem,  well  worthy  of  study,  of  course, 
for  the  work  that  has  been  devoted  to  it,  and 
yet  lacking  anything  like  the  priceless  value 
that  our  modern  jewels  possess  because  we 
have  learned  the  precious  lesson  of  setting 
out  glittering  stones  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  and  not  merely  depending  on  intrin- 
sic worth  to  attract  attention  to  them. 

In  spite  of  any  such  impression,  three  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  students  of  Dante  of  all 
time,  were  our  own  Longfellow,  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Probably 
there  are  no  three  poets  and  scholars  in  the 
whole  history  of  America  for  whom  Americans 
have  greater  reverene  than  these,  and  yet  they 
were  ardent  devotees  of  the  mediaeval  poet, 
spending  many  precious  hours  in  the  study  of 
Ms  poems,  and  apparently  thinking  that  they 
could  confer  no  greater  benefit  on  their  gener- 
ation in  America  than  to  make  Dante  a  great 
living  force  nearly  six  hundred  years  after 
his  death.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  particularly, 
a  New  Englander  of  the  New  Englanders,  it 
might  be  anticipated,  could  have  but  very 
little  sympathetic  admiration  for  the  mediae- 
val poet,  and  still  less  for  his  subject  and 
his  intensely  Catholic  mode  of  working  it  out. 
Norton,  however,  was  a  man  of  deep,  broad 
scliolarship,  and  consequently  he  felt  profound 
jjympathy  with,  and  admired  enthusiastically, 
the  Divine  Comedy.  "No  poem  in  any  lan- 
guage," he  wrote,  "displays  a  more  indissol- 
uble union  of  music  and  meaning  or  is  more 
informed  with  a  rhythmic  life  of  its  own  than 
the  Divine  Comedy.  "To  Norton  we  owe  the 
best  answer  to  the  objection  that  Dante  must 
be  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date  because  the 
mental  attitude  of  our  generation  toward  many 
things  which  Dante  firmly  believed  must  cause 
his  work  to  be  entirely  out  of  tune  with  the 


modern  mind.  Though  Norton  himself  not 
only  did  not  share  Dante's  belief,  his  habit  of 
mind  regarding  matters  of  religious  faith  being 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Tuscan  poet, 
still  the  New  Englander  is  sure  that  for  all 
time  Dante's  great  poem  will  continue  to  be 
the  resource  of  seriously  thinking  men.  He 
says : 

"The  increase  of  knowledge,  the  loss  of 
belief  in  doctrines  that  were  fundamental  in 
Dante's  creed,  the  changes  in  the  order  of 
society,  the  new  thoughts  of  the  world,  have 
not  lessened  the  moral  import  of  the  poem  any 
more  than  they  have  lessened  its  spiritual 
significance." 

Norton  does  not  share  the  popular  impres- 
sion so  prevalent  in  our  time,  that  progress, 
from  age  to  age,  is  so  rapid  and  so  universal, 
BO  deeply  modifying  man  and  his  interests  in 
every  way  that  the  men  of  even  two  successive 
generations  are  quite  different  from  one 
another,  and  each  often  finds  it  hard  to  under- 
stand the  other.  Therefore,  when  nearly  a 
score  of  generations  separate  them,  as  is  the 
case  with  Dante  and  the  men  of  our  time,  of 
course  there  must  be  a  yawning  chasm  across 
which  we  can  only  hold  the  vaguest  communi- 
cation. But  Norton  is  sure  that  this  is  not 
true,  and  says  so  emphatically :  ' 

"Human  nature  does  not  change  from  age 
to  age ;  the  motives  of  action  remain  the  same, 
though  their  relative  force  and  the  desires  and 
ideals  by  which  they  are  inspired  vary  from 
generation  to  generation.  Dante  deals  with 
the  permanent  and  inalterable  elements  of  the 
soul  of  man." 

During  the  Civil  War,  there  were  long 
periods  during  which  the  future  looked  dark, 
indeed,  to  those  who  saw  the  hope  of  America's 
influence  for  good  upon  mankind,  in  an  undi- 
vided union  of  the  States.  The  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  was  encouraging  enough,  but 
tliere  was  a  period  from  July,  1862,  until  the 
very  end  of  July,  1863,  when  everything 
seemed  to  portend  almost  inevitable  disunion. 
The  North  had  not  won  a  victory  all  during 
this  time,  and  the  South 's  military  genius  was 
in   the   ascendant,    and   foreign  nations    were 
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evidently  thinking  of  interfering  for  the  sake 
of  liumanity.  Imagine  for  a  moment  how 
Rupi-emely  sad  for  men  like  Longfellow  and 
Lowell  and  Emerson  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  that  time  must  have  been.  It  was 
during  that  period  that  the  Dante  Club  of 
Cambridge  formed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  advisory 
board  for  Longfellow  in  his  translation  of 
Dante,  came  to  be  one  of  the  supreme  resources 
of  this  group  of  intellectual  men.  They  found 
their  consolation  in  that  touch  with  eternity 
that  Dante  so  infallibly  gives  when  he  is 
studied   profoundly. 

Longfellow  expressed  all  that  Dante  was  to 
himself  and  to  this  group  of  friends,  in  that 
magnificent  sonnet,  perhaps  the  best  ever 
written  in  America,  which  he  wrote  to  set  at 
the  head  of  his  edition  of  Dante.  When  it  is 
read  with  the  situation  of  the  country,  as  I 
have  sketched  it,  as  the  background  of  a 
thought,  what  wonderful  insight  it  gives  into 
the  significance  of  Dante  for  the  greatest  group 
of  literary  men  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
America. 

"Oft  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door 
A  labourer  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat, 
Lay  down  his  burden  and  with  reverent  feet 
Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 
Kneel  to  repeat  his  paternoster  o'er; 
Far  off  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat ; 
The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 
Become  an  indistinguishable  roar. 
So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day, 
And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minster  gate. 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray, 
The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 
To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away. 
While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait." 

The  distinguished  English  scholar,  Edmund 
Gardner,  in  his  monograph  on  "The  Abiding 
Power  of  Dante,"  has  very  well  characterized 
the  marvelous  living  power  that  there  is  still 
in  Dante's  great  poem.  The  Divine  Comedy 
not  only  lives  itself,  but  it  gives  life  to  all  who 
are  mentioned  in  it,  and  it  has  invested  a 
number  of  the  mediaeval  volumes  upon  the 
shelves  of  our  libraries  "with   a   glow  and  a 


glamour  of  personality."  Probably  no  one 
better  than  Dante  has  so  well  exemplified  the 
meaning  of  that  word  creation,  which  we  have 
agreed  to  apply  to  great  poetry  and  great  art, 
,and  besides  only  to  the  work  of  the  Infinite 
Creator  himself.  Of  this,  in  reference  to 
Dante,  Gardner  has  said:  "The  greatest  poets 
are  not  merely  supreme  artists.  They  are  those 
of  whom  Plato  speaks  as  'fathers  and  guides 
to  us  in  matters  of  wisdom.'  To  such  in  the 
bitterest  of  time,  we  should  be  able  to  turn,  not 
for  the  simplest  aesthetic  consolation  of  being 
transported  from  the  consciousness  of  the  pres- 
ent, but  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  abiding 
realities  and  to  receive  hope  for  the  future." 

Dean  Church,  an  Englishman  whose  life 
began  nearly  six  centuries  after  Dante's,  in 
the  distant  west  of  Europe,  whoi^e  national  and 
religious  affiliations  Avould  seem  almost  inevit- 
ably to  have  withheld  him  from  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  Italian  Poet,  paid  him  one 
of  the  highest  tributes,  that  is  at  the  same  time 
the  setting  up  of  the  place  of  the  Divine  Com- 
edy in  the  history  of  humanity,  as  an 
Englishman  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  saw  it.  In  his  article  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  for  January,  1850, 
the  English  Dean  summed  up  his  appreciation 
of  Dante's  great  poem  in  a  way  that  makes 
it  clear  that  he  Avho  had  studied  many  litera- 
tures and  was  broadly  read  in  all  the  great 
poets,  felt  that  Dante  was  for  all  time.  He 
.said  :  "The  Divina  Comedia  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  history.  More  than  a  magnificent 
poem,  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  language 
and  the  opening  of  a  national  literature,  more 
than  thi  inspiier  of  art  and  the  glory  of  a  great 
people,  it  is  one  of  those  rare  and  solemn  monu- 
ments of  the  mind's  power  which  measure  and 
test  what  it  can  reach  to,  which  rise  up  ineffaee- 
ably  and  forever  as  time  goes  on,  marking  out 
its  advance  by  grander  divisions  than  its  cen- 
turies:, and  adopted  as  epochs  by  the  consent  of 
all  who  come  after." 

Very  probably  the  most  striking  tribute  to 
Dante  is  that  which  comes  from  Michaelangelo. 
Most  people  think  of  Michaelangelo  as  a  great 
sculptor,  or  perhaps  as  a  great  architect.    Only 
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comparitively  few  know  that  his  name  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  great  in  literature  as  it  is  in  art. 
Miehelangelo  himself  would  indeed  deserve  to 
classed  with  Dante  as  a  rival  for  the  prestige  of 
being  the  greatest  man  in  the  world.    He  is  the 
greatest  sculptor  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks; 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  architects     that    the 
world    has  ever  known;    he    is    probably    the 
greatest  decorative  artist  of  all  time— and  we 
do  not  have  to  take  this  on  faith  or  tradition, 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  Cliapel  remains 
as  an  evidence  for  it — but  this  supreme  sculp- 
tor, architect  and  decorative  artist  has  written 
some  of  the  best  sonnets    ever  penned.     Good 
critics  have  declared  that  Michelangelo's  son- 
nets have  been    equalled  only    by  Dante    and 
Shakespeare  and  have  never  been  excelled  by 
anyone.    If  any  man  in  the  world  had  a  right  to 
express  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  greatness 
of  Dante,  it  was  Michelangelo.    He  has  express- 
ed   that    opinion    in    several  of    his    immortal 
sonnets.    In  one  of  these  Michelangelo  declares 
that  he  would  give  up  all  the. earth  calls  great, 
and  no   one  knew  better    than    Michelangelo 
what  human  greatness  was,    simply    to    share 
Dante's  loft}^  mood  even  in  his  exile. 

Michelangelo  was  that  very  rare  being,  a 
genius  who  thoroughly  appreciated  other  gen- 
iuses, who  declared  that  Ghiberti's  bronze  gates 
of  the  baptistry  of  Florence  were  worthy  to  be 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  who,  when  the  famous 
Roman  horses  now  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  in 
Rome  were  dug  up,  stood  beside  them  in  admir- 
ation and  expressed  it  all  when  he  patted  one 
of  them  on  the  back  and  said  "Get  up*  "  as  if 
the  horse  was  so  living  that  it  must  surely  walk 
off  cf  itself.  No  one  liad  a  better  faculty  of 
appreciation  than  he,  and  for  that  reason  his 
marvelously  appreciative  sonnet  of  Dante  is  all 
the  more  interesting.    Here  it  is : 

"Into  the  dark  abyss  he  made  his  way; 
Both  nether  worlds  he  saw,  andjn  the  might 
Of  his   great  soul    beheld    God's    splendour 

bright, 
And  gave  to  us  on  earth  true  light  of  day: 
Star  of  supremest  worth  with  its  clear  ray. 
Heaven's  secrets  he  revealed  to  us  through 

our  dim  sight. 


And  had  for  guerdon  what  the  base  world's 

spite 
Oft  gives  to  souls  that  noblesi  grace  display. 
Full  ill  was  Dante's  life  work  understood, 
His  purpose  high,  by  that  ungrateful  state, 
That  welcomed  all  with  kindness  but  the  good. 
Would  I  Avere  such  to  bear  like  evil  fate, 
To  taste  h.Vs  exile,  share  his  lofty  mood. 
For  this  I'd  gladly  give  all  earth  calls  great." 

The  Worth  of  Life. 

The  most  striking  passage  in  Dante's  great 
poem,  probably  the  greatest  product  of  the 
human  mind,  would,  of  course,  be  a  subject  of 
very  individual  choice.  Poets  have  insisted  on 
choosing  some  portion  of  the  "Paradiso"  as 
probably  the  greatest  in  the  poem,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  loftiest  vision  that  it  has 
ever  been  given  to  man  to  express  is  set  forth 
in  this  third  part  of  Dante's  Commedia  with 
a  definitenesfi  that  makes  it  very  clear  what  a 
wonderful  poet,  that  is,  seer  beyond  the  vision 
of  ordinary  human  beings,  Dante  Avas.  Card- 
inal Manning  picked  out  the  last  stanza  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  as  probably  the  greatest  pas- 
sage in  literature  that  nas  ever  come  from  the 
hand  of  man :  "No  uninspired  hand, ' '  said  the 
great  English  Cardinal,  "has  ever  written 
thoughts  so  high,  in  v/ords  so  resplendent  as 
the  last  stanza  of  the  Divine  Commedia.  It 
was  said  of  St.  Thomas,  'Post  Summam  Thomao 
nihil  restat  nisi  lumen  gloriae' — After  the 
Summa  of  Thomas  (Aquinas)  nothing  is  left 
except  the  light  of  glory.  It  may  be  said  of 
Dante,  'Post  Dantis  Paradisum  nihil  restat 
nisi  visio  Dei,' — After  Dante's  Paradise  no- 
thing is  left  except  the  vision  of  God." 

That  last  stanza,  for  of  course  Cardinal 
Manning's  words  will  have  aroused  curiosity 
and  awakened  interest  with  regard  to  it,  runs 
as  follows : 

"Strength  failed  that  lofty  vision  to  pursue; 
But  now  as  whirls  a  wheel  with  naught  to  jar. 
Desire  and  will  were  swayed  in  order  due 
By  love,  that  moves  the  sun  and  every  star." 

At  last  human  desire  and  human  will  were 
one,  and  the  result  was  a  supreme  satisfaction 
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in  the  midst  of  that  infinite  love  which  keeps 
the  universe  going. 

There  are  other  poets  who  have  known  more 
of  the  hardships  of  life  who  would  probably 
select  as  the  greatest  passage  of  this  greatest 
of  poems,  some  stanza  of  the  Purgatorio,  that 
story  of  the  ascent  of  the  mount  of  purgation 
when  the  snuls  of  men  suffer,  but  are  glad  of 
their  sufferings  because  they  bring  them  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  to  God. 

And  then  there  are  some  of  us,  ordinary 
practical  men  of  the  world,  without  any  tinge 
'of  poetry  in  us,  who  have  thought  that  per- 
haps the  greatest,  in  the  sense  of  the  most 
penetrating,  passage  of  Dante's  poem,  was  the 
description  of  what  happens  in  that  other 
world  to  tlie  pusillanimous  men  and  women 
who  never  did  any  evil  in  life.  I  have  always 
felt  that  this  is  Dante's  one  passage  that 
approaches  tlie  revelation  of  a  sense  of  humor. 
It  is  a  grim  joke  at  best,  but  there  are  elements 
of  that  humor  in  it  which  goes  deep  down  into 
human  nature,  and  whicli  would  be  worthy  of 
the  grim  guffaws  of  the  fabled  older  gods  Avho 
watched  men  for  tlieir  pleasure  and  roared  in 
guttural  laughter  at  the  foolishness  with  which 
conceited  men  gave  themselves  to  the  trivial- 
ties  of  life,  whf'u  the  witchery  of  trifles 
obscured  all  that  was  best  in  existence. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  Dantesque 
(thei-e  is  no  other  adjective  that  could  possibly 
express  its  .supreme  quality)  intensity  of  con- 
tempt with  which  Dante  would  view 

"The  sorrow  smitten  souls  of  those  whose  name 
Nor  foul  reproach,  nor  glorious  praise  did 
share. 
They  had  done  nothing  in  life.  They  had 
done  no  good  and  had  done  no  evil.  As  Henri 
Bordeaux  said  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  his 
novels,  they  had  been  afraid  to  live,  as  it  were; 
had  refused  to  live,  and  had  done  nothing  at 
all  with  their  existence  except  just  go  through 
it.  A  great  many  people  seem  inclined  to  think 
that  these  are  the  people  who  ought  at  least 
to  get  into  purgatory.  Of  course  for  Dante 
purgatory  vx'as  the  immediate  approach  to 
lieaven,  even  though  the  road  might  still  be 
long.    The  majority  of  men  now  seem  to  think 


that  if  they  have  done  notliing  very  terrible, 
even  though  they  have  done  nothing  especially 
praiseworthy,  that  all  ought  to  be  well  with 
them.  Indeed  this  seems  to  be  a  favourite 
dogma  in  our  generation,  that  if  men  mind 
their  own  business,  that  is,  their  own  little 
Avorldly  affairs,  even  though  entirely  neglect- 
ful of  others,  they  deserve  to  be  rcAvarded 
for  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  think  of  apply- 
ing that  principle  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  son  who 
went  to  his  father  when  he  came  of  age  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  parental  dwelling  and 
said:  "You  know  father,  I  never  struck  you 
in  all  my  life,  now  don't  you  think  you  ought 
to  share  yonr  possessions  with  me?"  There 
would  be  no  mention  of  all  that  father  and 
mother  had  done  for  Jiim  and  what  he  owed 
them  in  return,  but  just  the  emphatic  assertion 
that  though  he  had  had  the  chance  to  harm 
them  lie  had  never  done  so,  and  for  this  for- 
bearance he  now  felt  that  he  deserved  as  great 
a  reward  as  could  be  given  him. 

That  was  not  the  way  that  Dante  thought 
about  it.  He  would  have  had  no  patience  with 
the  m.odern  spirit  of  supreme  selfishness  that 
lives  for  itself  and  its  comforts  and  avoids 
evil  because  its  consequences  are  disturbing, 
but  does  no  good  since  that  requires  a  special 
effort  and  inevitably  leads  to  further  compli- 
cations and  demands  upon  time  and  energy. 
Dante  finds  a  place  for  these  little  souls  just 
at  tlie  entrance  to  hell:  "These  wretched 
slaves  who  ne'er  throngh  life  could  boast, 
were  gathered  together  in  an  in::mense  crowd, 
stung  by  gnats  and  wasps  that  filled  that  coast 
while  streams  of  blood  trickled  down  each 
face  and  mingled  with  their  tears  in  bloody 
muck  beneath  their  feet  which  were  crawled 
over  by  w^orm?  that  gnawed  and  licked  them 
as  they  wriggled  by  in  their  foulness." 

What  Dante  is  famous  for  in  the  Inferno 
is  making  the  punishment  fit  the  crime.  He 
could  find  nothing  little  enough  to  punish 
these  puny  souls  with  except  the  gnats  and 
wasps  and  other  insects,  and  the  crawling 
worms  as  thev  stuck  in  the  mud  and  muck  of 
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their  own  tears  and  blood.  Certainly  his 
genius  found  an  appropriate  form  of  penalty, 
even  for  these  despised  souls.  Virgil  told  him 
something  of  the  quandary  that  there  had 
been  with  regard  to  them  in  the  other  world, 
for  heaven  had  refused  to  receive  them,  "be- 
cause they  would  mar  its  beauty,"  and  hell 
was  shut  against  them  "because  the  damned 
would  glorj'-  over  them  since  they  had  never 
done  any  ill  and  yet  were  in  hell  like  the 
rest,"  As  it  has  sometimes  been  said,  the 
devil  said  to  them,  "I  can't  have  you  in  hell 
because  my  people  would  laugh  at  j^ou  and  I 
can't  liave  any  laughing  in  hell." 

Hell  the  Price  of  Heaven, 

One  tiling  above  all  Dante's  great  poem 
brings  out,  and  that  is  that  Divine  Justice 
must  punish  as  well  as  reward  in  another 
world  than  this.  It  has  become  the  custom 
in  our  day  for  the  great  majority  of  people 
to  dismiss  as  preposterous  the  idea  of  hell; 
or  of  any  question  of  a  place  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment. It  has  been  said  that  the  wish  is 
father  to  th^  thought.  A  few  of  the  intellec- 
tuals would  be  inclined  to  say  that  God  Him- 
self was  at  least  as  responsible  for  man's 
sins  as  this  human  creature  which  He  shaped 
and  fashioned.  There  are  many  more  in  our 
day  whose  creed  is  that  of  Omar  Khayyam 
than  would  perhaps  be  imagined. 

"For  all  the  sin  wherewith  the  face  of  man 
Is   blackened,    man's  forgiveness    give — and 
take." 

Those  who  would  quote  Omar  thus  so  con- 
fidently in  his  supremely  sceptical  mood, 
should    not    forget    that    other    quatrain    of 


Omar,  when  in  more  reflective  spirit  he  said : 

"I  sent  my  soul  through  the  invisible 
Some  letter  of  that  after  life  to  spell, 
And  bye  and  bye  my  soul  returned  to  me 
And   answered,    'I   myself    am   heaven    and 
hell." 

For  Omar  "heaven  was  but  the  vision  of 
fulfilled  desire"  and  "hell  but  the  shadow 
from  the  soul  on  fire,"  but  for  Dante  it  is  the 
supreme  Avorking  out  of  God's  justice  and 
even,  almost  it  would  seem,  in  hell  itself, 
God's  mere}'.  Probably  never  more  than  after 
reading  the  Inferno  does  one  have  the 
supreme  feeling  that  "hell  is  the  price  you 
pay  for  heaven";  that  quite  literally  one 
w^ouid  be  impossible  without  the  other.  .    .    . 

One  can  just  imagine  a  little  something 
about  the  hate  of  hate  and  scorn  of  scorn, 
which  Mrs.  Browning  declared  to  be  in  the 
poet's  soul,  that  would  come  into  Dante's  face 
were  he  to  hear  of  the  heaven  of  the  modern 
spiritists  with  its  shadowy  reflections  of  this 
w('rld  and  people  "Over  There"  interested,  as 
Conan  Doyle  and  Oliver  Lodge  assure  us  they 
are,  in  their  tobacco  and  whisky,  and  pet  dogs, 
because  as  so  many  of  the  returned  spirits 
have  declared,  "whatever  we  love  in  this 
world  is  in  the  w^orld  to  come."  That  would 
indeed  be  a  hell  worthy  even  of  Dante's  poetic 
imagination,  to  have  the  souls  of  trivial  men 
and  women  who  loved  things  and  not  thoughts, 
the  passing  mortal  interests  and  not  eternal 
spirits  and  verities,  occupied  for  eternity 
witli  the  trifles  which  they  had  allowed  to 
usurp  their  attention  in  that  anteroom  of  the 
ever  lasting,  which  we  call  life. —  (By  cour- 
teous permission  of  P]xtension  Magazine,  Chi- 
cago), 
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WHEN  GIRLHOOD  IS  IN  FLOWER 


Q:  0  many  of  the  poets  have  compared 
Ty  girls  —  individually  and  collectively  — 
to  flowers,  that  the  conviction  has 
been  forced  on  many  of  us  who  are  not 
in  the  least  poets,  but  plain  prosers, 
that  girls  resemble  flowers.  But  in  this 
day  and  generation  popular  beliefs  can  no 
longer  be  counted  on  to  make  their  way  by 
passive  acceptance,  they  have  to  pass  examina- 
tion and  investigation  and  psychological  tests 
before  they  win  formal  assent;  therefore  let 
us  proceed  to  examine  and  investigate  why 
girls  should  be  compared  to  flowers — since, 
legitimately,  we  do  not  compare  things  that 
are  greater  to  things  that  are  less. 

Flowers  grow  everywhere,  and  they  are 
always  welcome  sights.  There  are  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  flowers;  there  are  common 
little  daisies  which  will  blossom  in  any  old 
place,  and  rare  orchids,  which  need  hothouse 
culture  and  careful  waiting  on.  There  are 
saucy,  upstanding,  black-eyed  Susans,  and  shy, 
bashful  primroses.  There  are  perfumed  vio- 
lets, and  gaudy,  scentless,  soulless  paeonies 
and  tulips.  There  are  tender  blossoms  that 
cannot  stand  a  frost,  and  hardy  ones  that  send 
up  courageous  'blossoms  through  the  snow. 
Some  flowers  are  healing,  like  the  brunella; 
some  are  peace-makers,  like  the  purple  loose- 
strife ;  and  a  few,  a  very  few,  are  poisonous. 
Tiiere  are  beautiful,  thorny  roses  that  prick  and 
wound,  but  recompense  you  with  gifts  of  per- 
fume; there  are  white  lilies  that  look  as  if 
meant  to  grow  only  in  a  cloister.  So  far,  girls 
are   unquestiona'bly  like  flowers. 

Flowers,  on  the  whole,  are  more  ornamen- 
tal than  useful.  We  do  not  take  them  as  seri- 
ously as  we  do  cabbages  and  apples.  We  play 
with  them,  we  often  look  to  them  for  a  passing 
pleasure  in  sickness  and  sorrow,  but  they  do 
not  feed  and  nourish  us,  we  do  not  depend  on 
them  for  sustenance  as  we  do  on  wheat  and 


beans.  We  arrange  flowers  in  a  vase  and  say : 
"Oh,  you  lovely  things!"  and  then  we  go  oil 
and  leave  them,  to  make  chicken  sandwiches 
for  lunch.  Here  you  girl  who  reads  this  may 
decide  to  what  extent,  in  this  context,  girls  re- 
semble flowers. 

Flowers  attract  us  because  their  beauty  i:s 
transient  and  passing.  We  cherish  them  be- 
cause they  are  but  the  guests  of  a  day.  Girls 
are  attractive  for  an  entirely  different  reason; 
they  attract  because  of  their  promise.  We  look 
on  them  with  joy  and  hope,  not  so  much  because 
of  what  they  are,  'but  much  more  because  of 
what  they  are  going  to  'be.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  where  comparison  between  flowers  and 
girls  fails,  for  every  girl  is  a  bundle  of  possi- 
bilities, "it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  she  shall 
be." 

In  your  study  of  aesthetics  have  you  ever 
read  of  the  charm  of  the  incomplete?  The 
fragment  of  an  antique  statue,  the  broken  turret 
of  an  ancient  castle,  give  a  kind  of  pleasure  that 
the  complete  and  perfect 'figure,  or  the  brand- 
new  building,  fails  to  bestow.  That  this  plea- 
sure is  not  due  to  the  historic  sense  is  shown 
by  the  charm  we  find  in  the  pencil  sketches 
made  by  an  artist,  and  which  is  absent  from  the 
higldy  elaborated  painting  in  oils.  Similarly, 
the  first  clay  model  of  tlie  sculptor  has  some- 
thing in  it,  a  subtle  and  alluring  quality,  which 
is  lost  in  tlie  reproduction  in  marble  or  bronze. 
The  thing  that  is  incomplete  gives  us  pleasure 
because  it  affords  scope  to  the  imagination. 
This  is  the  perennial  charm  of  girlhood.  We 
can  give  scope  to  our  imaginations,  to  our 
hopes  and  wishes,  in  thinking  of  what  the  girl 
is  going  to  be  and  to  do. 

Another  point  of  serious  difference  between 
flowers  and  girls  is  that  flowers  are  not  at  their 
best  in  adversity.  The  sun-lovers  have  ifo 
have  sun ;  the  shade-lovers,  shade — while  all 
of  them  are  injured  by  hail,  rain,  stormy  winds, 
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and  much-below-zero  weather.  But  girls  are 
made  so  that  difficulties  and  adversity  are 
needed  to  perfect  and  ripen  their  beauty.  The 
hardnesses  of  life,  its  disappointments,  its 
wounds,  cannot  hurt  the  right  kind  of  girl, 
they  serve  only  to  bring  out  and  develop  her 
vigor,  her  sweetness,  her  grace.  They  serve 
to  give  her  that  indefinable  something  which 
for  lack  of  a  better  word  we  call '  charm. '  Only, 
what  adversity  brings  out  in  her  depends  on  the 
girl.  It  depends  on  her  so  to  react  to  all  that 
that  comes  to  her  that  nothing  can  hurt  her, 
that  everything  shall  be  a  stimulus  to  the  high- 
est and  best  in  her. 

Flowers,  individually,  are  made  according 
to  an  inflexible  type.  Can  the  Turk's  Cap 
change  its  spots,  it  might  in  paraphrase  be 
asked,  or  the  poppy  its  skin?  No,  the  spots 
are  characteristic  of  the  lilium  superbum,  and 
its  satin-lined  husk  of  the  poppy.  But  a  girl 
can  consciously  form  herself  on  her  ideals  for 
herself.   She  can  put  to  this  use  her  gift  of  free- 


will, and  every  day  work  with  herself,  mold-  '' 
ing,  forming,  training  herself  to  be  the  thing 
she  aspires  to  be.  What  a  power  to  be  given 
into  a  girl's  hands!  What  a  responsibility 
is  laid  upon  her !  For  it  is  during  this  blos- 
soming-time of  girlhood  that  she  can  most  easily 
work  these  wonders  of  self-transformation.  A 
flower,  poor  thing,  is  passive ;  a  girl  is  active. 
A  flower  suffers  compulsion,  while  no  one  in 
the  world,  provided  she  exercises  her  will,  can 
compel  a  girl  to  activity  of  mind  or  body  which 
is  to  her  unwelcome  or  abhorrent.  Only  the 
girl  herself  can  make  the  girl  do  the  thing  that 
is  hard,  disliked  by  the  self.  Only  the  girl 
who  is  finest  and  strongest  can  experience  the 
keen  joy  of  self-overcoming,  of  that  victory 
which  is  greater  than  any  in  the  world,  which, 
as  someone  says,  is  "a  victory  of  the  will,  aided 
by  prayer. 

M.  D.  OHAMBERiS,  A.M.,  Alumna. 
Loretto,  Dalkey,  Ireland. 


0  beautiful  butterfly,  purple  and  gold; 

The   sun  shining  clear  makes  you  sparkle 
and  gleam, 
As   there    'mong  the   flowers  your  wings  you 
unfold 
To   prove  you   are   real,   not   a   wonderful 
dream. 
But  yet,  lovely  creature,  you  had  to  depart 
From  ugly  cocoon — and  with  struggle  and 
strife — 
As  Hope,  when  it  long  has  seemed  dead  in  the 
heart, 
Breaks  forth  from  the  darkness  to  glorious 
life. 

ROSALIE   KDMPE. 
Loretto,  Stratford. 
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A    WORD    ON    THE   ANCIENT    CHANT 


SITE  supericrity  of  Plain  Song  for  Liturgi- 
cal purposes,  oyer  other  music,  is.  un- 
questionable from  every  point  of  view. 
This  truth  has  been  acknowledged  by  authori- 
ties best  qualified  to  pronounce  an  enlighten- 
ed .iudgnient  on  the  subject  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  the  Church.  That  it  contains 
beauty  and  grandeur  and  spiritual  excellence 
in  the  highest  degree  has  been  proved  beyond 
all  doubt.  The  Liturgy  is  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  worship  paid  by  the  creature  to 
the  Creator,  and  Gregorian  music  m>  its  most 
faithful  handmaid.  It  will  likely^be  many 
years  before  all  church  choirs  fall  under  its 
spell,  in  spite  of  the  wide  enthusiasm  that  pre- 
vails at  present  in  the  irevival,  and  the  excel- 
lent centres  already  established  in  America. 
But  it  is  -onsoling  to  witness  the  sincere  efforts 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  striving  to  com- 
ply with  the  Holy  Father's  Decree  in  restor- 
ing an  art,  never  really  lost  to  the  Church,  but 
suflfering,  in  recent  times,  from  disuse,  and  in 
many  cases  from  what  is  far  worse— abuse. 

The  late  tour  through  America,  of  Dom. 
Eudine,  monk  of  Solesmes,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Chant,  recalls  to  mind  a  .short  account 
drawn  from  an  eighth  century  chronicle  which 
runs  thus):  "For  the  first  time,  trained  teach- 
ers were  sent  from  Rome  to  France  and  Ger- 
many to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Chant." 
History  is  happily  repeating  itself;  this  time, 
it  is  hoped,  with  fairer  promise  of  success, 
since  the  same  chronicle  goes  on  to  say,  "But 
improvements  were  but  transient,  owing  to 
the  untutored  condition  of  the  people."  Yet 
even  here,  in  this  highly  'tutored'  age  the 
movement  has  met,  in  some  instances,  with  far 
less  co-operation  than  it  deserves. 

When  the  distinguished  exponent,  Dom 
Eudine,  heard  that  certain  congregations 
opposed  the  reform,  on  the  sole  ground  of  'not 
liking  the  Chant,"  he  remarked  with  charac- 


teristic esprit,  "I  congratulate  them!  What 
they  have  heard  is  not  Plain  Chant.  They 
show  good  taste  in  condemning  it."  But  in  no 
instance  where  he  has  conducted  a  full  course, 
has  be  failed  to  nlake  converts  of  all  such  pre- 
judiced judges. 

It  is  a  well  known  thing  that  oninent 
artists  are  not  on  that  account  alone  eminent 
teachers.  But  in  Dom  Eudine  may  be  seen  a 
happy  combination  of  the  two.  Only  a  thor- 
ough musician  could  have  gained  such  a 
(;omx)lete:  mastery  of  the  art ;  and  onh^  one  who 
.has  been  steeped  for  years  in  Gregorian  lore, 
.who  is  familiar  with  its  entire  literature  and 
tradition,  could  be  qualified  to  assume  the 
authority  of  teacher.  That  he  brings  to  the 
presentation  of  his  subject  those  other  and 
bes;t  qualities  of  a  true  teacher,  that  conde- 
s^^'ension  towards  the  uninitiated,  that  patience 
with  errors  bred  of  custom,  that  zeal  in  im- 
parting details  upon  the  most  minute  as  well 
as  the  more  advanced  phase  of  the  subject ; 
^nd  not  less,  perhaps,  those  lightning-like,  but 
kindly  flashes  of  humour,  in  illustrating  a  point, 
ail  these  are  more  than  his  pupils  have  a  right 
to  expect,  but  they  enhance  the  value  of  his 
lectures  a  hundredfold.  There  is  necessarily 
much  insistence  upon  such  phases  of  the  art  as 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  syllabic  accent; 
the  necessity  of  legato ;  the  rhythm ;  and  above 
all,  the  "grande  rhythme,"  in  one  or  other  of 
which  point  of  artistic  fidelity,  it  is  easy  for  an 
amateur  to  offend. 

,  Concerning  the  beginnings  of  this  ancient 
mode,  history  tells  us  that  it  was  not  until  the 
ninth  century  that  Gregorian  Chant  was  firmly 
established  in  Western  Christendom.  Then 
Charlemange  re-established  the  singing  schools 
and  "employed  one  Alcuin  (a  Benedictine)  as 
\\iy>  principal  assistant.  Periodical  visits  of  in- 
spection were  paid  to  these  schools." 

A  hundred  years  lates  Huebald,  the  Flern- 
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ing,  another  son  of  St.  Benedict,  improved  and 
supplemented  the  neumatic  notation  which  in- 
dicates the  rhythm  of  the  melodies.  His  other 
method,  intended  to  show  the  melodic  intervals 
in  some  exact  way,  was  not  successful.  But 
Guido  dfe  Arezzo,  another  Benedictine,  in  the 
first  hall  of  the  eleventh  century,  invented  a 
scheme  which  filled  the  want  so  perfectly  that 
from  his  day  on,  staff  notation  only  has  been 
used.  As  much  as  it  was  needed,  the  new  me- 
thod was  by  no  means  received  with  favour. 
Guido  himself  has  left  to  posterity  a  naive  but 
lively  description  of  his  (for  the  most  part) 
eventful  life :  its  trials,  bitterness  and  final  tri- 
umph over  the  opponents  of  his  innovations. 

After  the  eleventh  century,  in  spite  of  tlie 
more  precise  notation,  corruption  did  enter. 
Each  country,  and  it  might  be  said,  each  pro- 
vince chanted  differently.  Whence  came  the 
Revival  then,  and  what  gave  the  imipetus? 

The  Revival  of  Ancient  Melodies  is  the  out- 
come of  Dom  Gueranger's  zeal  in  restoring  the 
Liturgy  to  France.  He  determined  to  have 
both  melody  and  interpretation  correct.  This 
movement  added  another  chapter,  not  only  to 
musical  history,  but  to  that  of  St.  Peter's  Ab- 
bey, Solesmes.  The  eventful  story  of  the  now 
famous  Abbey's  opening,  suppressions,  and  sub- 
sequent reopenings,  was  naturally  of  more  in- 
terest locally  than  to  the  world  at  large.  But 
when,  during  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth 


century  it  became  the  centre  of  Gregorian  ac- 
tivity, St.  Peter's  Abbey,  Solesmes  was  an  ob- 
ject of  keen  interest,  at  least  to  the  musical 
world.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the 
labours  entailed  by  the  research.  When  the 
monks  were  exiled  from  here,S  they  went  to 
Appledurcombe  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Later, 
they  moved  to  Quarr  Abbey,  where  the  monks 
have  set  up  that  wonderful  paleo graph  shop,  a 
marvel  of  interest  to  students  of  the  ancient 
mode,  in  its  various  stages  and  interpretations. 
In  it  the  manuscripts,  either  in  the  original  or 
in  photograph,  gathered  from  tli^  different 
libraries  and  museums  of  Europe,  are  kept. 
It  is  from  this  centre  that  the  monks  have  come 
upon  many  hidden  secrets  concerning  the 
Chant,  which  have  been  their  quest  for  over 
a  century.  Those  students  are  fortunate  who 
can  go  to  see  these  treasures  and  hear  the 
Chant  in  its  perfection,  sung  by  the  monks  of 
the  Abbey,  as  by  no  other  choir  in  the  world. 
The  sentiments  of  those  who  heard  it,  in  this 
hallowed  spot,  where  the  art  is  but  the  vehicle 
of  direct,  personal  worship  of  God,  recall  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine : 

"How  I  wept  at  Thy  hymms  and  canticles, 
moved  even  to  pain,  by  the  voice  of  Thy  Church 
in  her  sweet  songs.  Those  utterances  flowed 
into  my  ears  and  their  truth  distilled  into  my 
heart,  and  thence  there  welled  up  mightily  a 
pious  emotion." 

MARY  HAMILTON,  Alumna. 
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OUR    LADY    OF    THE    BIRDS 


In  the  town  of  Pagani,  Italy,  they  preserve 
with  great  care  an  old  painting  and  a  large 
wooden  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  dis- 
interred, tradition  says,  by  some  birds  scratch- 
ing among  the  ruins  of  a  dismantled  chapel. 
Since  that  time,  four  centuries  ago,  all  kinds 
of  birds  have  shown  a  wonderful  attraction 
to  the  statue,  to  Avhich  they  always  fly  when 
brought  near  it  or  when  it  is  carried  in  proces- 
sion round  the  ^church  known  as  "Our  Lady 
of  the  Birds."  The  following  poem  was  writ- 
ten by  a  late  member  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  Ireland,  Mother  M. 
Gertrude  Reddin : 

I  tliought  I  knew  thy  titles 

0  my  gentle   Queen ! 
1  thought  I  knew  the  glories 

Of  each  hallowed  scene. 
Whether  church,  or  cell,  or  grotto. 

That  enshrines  thy  name, 
Gathering  up  the  lovely  legends 

Of    thy  virgin  fame. 

But  the  little  town,  Pagani, 

Has  its  own  sweet  tale ; 
Loving  hearts  will  prize  the  story 

Though  the  scoffers  rail 
When  humble  peasants  tell  them. 

In  their  simple  words, 
'^There's  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady 

Of  the  dear  wild  birds." 

Just  four  centuries  are  counted 

Since  that  picture  quaint 
And  that  great  old  wooden  statue 

Rudely  robed  with  paint, 
Were  found  lying  on  the  roadside. 

And  the  birds  hopped  near, 
Nestling  closely  to  the  statue, 
As  to  one  most  dear; 


It  was  wonderful  to  see  them — 

How  the  feathered  throng 
Seemed  to  claim  their  own  Madonna 

With  a  happy  song; 
For  though  crowds  were  gathering  round 
them. 

Yet  they  never  stirred — 
Gaily  chirped  and  softly  rustled 

Every  bright  wild  bird. 

Years  have  passed,  with  many  changes, 

There's  a  church  built  now. 
Many  worshippers  come  daily 

At  the  shrine  to  bow; 
Still  the  dwellers  in  Pagani 

Say  that  always  round 
That  old  statue  of  Our  Lady 

Are  the  Avild  birds  found. 

Gentle  Lady  of  the  Wild  Birds, 

Thou  hast  hushed  the  restless  waving 

Of  their  pinions  bright. 
Thou  hast   gathered  them   around  thee 

To  a  hallowed  nest. 
And  thy  altar  is  the  dwelling  .  , 

That  these  birds  love  best. 

Sweetest  Mother,  in  thy  pity, 

See  our  own  poor  hearts 
Fluttering  wildly,  sadly,  ever. 

Till  our  life   departs; 
Hush  their  throbbing,  dearest  Mother, 

Thou  canst  soothe  them  well. 
Thou  canst  calm  their  anxious  trembling 

With  thine  own  soft  spell. 

Call  us  round  thee,  dearest  Lady, 

Keep  us  closely  there, 
Let  the  wandering  exiles'  shelter 

Be  thine  own  loved  care ; 
Let  the  fevered  pulse  of  sorrow 

At  thy  soft  touch  cease, 
Take  thy  children,  like  thy  wild  birds, 

To  thy  liome  of  peace. 
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THERE  exists  a  fear  in  the  minds  of  many, 
that  the  woman  franchise,  desired  so  ar- 
dently, and  striven  for  so  valiantly  in  the 
recent  past,  will  be  lightly  esteemed,  or  rarely 
used,  now  that  women  are  in  full  possession. 
Why  the  mere  attainment  of  a  privilege  should 
cheapen  its  worth  or  dull  the  edge  of  its  use- 
fulness seems  illogical.  One  would  think  that 
the  energy  and  burning  interest  expended  in 
acquiring  it  should  rather  enhance  its  value. 
The  battles  that  have  been  fought  in  the  cause 
should  heighten  its  claim  upon  our  considera- 
tion still  more. 

m       *       *      *       m 

THERE  is  no  accounting  for  the  rise  and  fall 
of  human  values,  as  there  is  for  the  rise 
and  fall  in  the  stock  market.  No  more 
can  one  account  for  the  apathy  shown  by  some 
women  in  the  use  of  their  right — a  right  so  tri- 
umphantly wrested  from  the  reluctant  hand 
of  the  government.  This  right  has  been  aptly 
termed  "A  mandate  to  the  women  citizens 
of  the  country,  to  take  their  responsible  share 
in  the  national  government."  It  carries  with 
it  the  duty  of  making  oneself  acquainted  with 
tlie  obligations,  duties  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. Viewed  in  such  a  light  it  would  seem 
to  have  changed  its  very  nature.  From  a  right 
and  a  privilege,  it  becomes  a  duty.  It  should 
be  held  as  a  sacred  and  blessed  opportunity, 
a  kind  of  patent  from  the   world  to  help  in 

guiding  the   destinies  of  the   race. 
•    •    •    •    * 

A    KNOWLEDGE  of  current  events  and  of 
public    issues    at   stake,    is    a   necessary 
.     condition    for    the    effective    casting  of 
one's  vote.     These  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Catholic  Press  and  from  the  better  secular  jour- 
nals of  the  country.     The  issues  discussed  in 


the  press  are  very  often  of  concern  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  Catholics.  It  might  be  said  that  all 
large  questions  of  general  debate,  affect,  from 
one  angle  or  other,  the  mental,  moral  or  physi- 
cal interests  of  society.  It  becomes  the  duty, 
therefore,  of  every  woman  holding  a  voting 
privilege,  to  make  her  influence  as  potent  for 
good  in  each  or  all  of  these  spheres,  as  she  can. 
To  shirk  such  an  obligation  is  to  render  one- 
self, not  only  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  citi- 
zenship, but  in  a  certain  sense  a  participator 
in  defective  or  destructive  legislation.  Let  us 
appreciate- the  sacredness  of  tlie  trust  involved 
in  the  franchise,  and  use  it  intelligently  and 

reverently,  whenever  we  have  a  chance. 
«    *    ?    iit    « 

PUBLIC  meetings  have  become  an  epidemic 
in  our  land.  Our  problems,  domestic  and 
foreign  have  grown  so  large,  so  com- 
plicated, that  individuals  find  themselves  pow- 
erless to  handle  them,  much  less  to  effect  any 
solution  for  them.  Though  the  first  inspiration 
that  calls  them  into  being  may  be  due  to  the 
individual,  and  the  specific  end  in  view  make  its 
appeal  to  but  one  of  a  group, — yet  success  or 
failure  in  pursuit  of  that  end  is  attributed  to 
the  entire  bod;)^.  For  that  and  for  many  other 
reasons  one  should  become  not  only  familiar 
with  the  rules  and  principles  which  govern  pub- 
lic meetings,  but  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  approved  methods  of  debate,  in  order  to 
render  them  effective.  One  may  possess  good 
intellect  and  judgment,  and  be  guided  by  sound 
principles,  yet  be  little  more  than  a  passive 
unit  in  a  group.  By  the  very  fact  that  one  is 
unfamiliar  with  official  procedure  one  is  almost 
forced  ^to  assume  the  neutral  attitude.  Many 
a  good  cause  has  been  lost  through  the  timidity 
or  the  unreadiness  of  a  single  member  compos- 
ing a  club  or  society;  and  many  a  dishonour- 
able cause  has  triumphed  through  the  assurance 
of  one  who  possessed  a  superior  equipment  in 

line  of  debate. 

•    *    «    •    « 

MIS'S  Gannon,  a  widely  recognized  author- 
ity on  the  science  of  Parliamentary  Law, 
aroused  a  keen  interest  in  her  subject 
early  in  the  term.     She  is  one  of  those  rare 
beings  whom  the  world  calls  "inspired  teach- 
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ers."  Ill  other  words,  she  imparts  her  own 
faith  and  enthusiasm  in  her  elected  theme, 
which  divests  it  of  every  atom  of  dryness.  And 
who  can  deny  that  there  are  many  dry  and 
sandy  deserts  to  be  met  with  in  most  of  the 
text  books  on  this  branch  of  study?  The  in- 
stances, in  illustration  of  points  as  they  came 
up,  cited  from  her  own  experience,  were  de- 
lightful. By  adding  a  human  and  personal 
note,  so  wanting  in  the  formularies  of  a  science 
like  this.  Miss  Gannon  fixed  her  point  in  the 
minds  of  her  hearers,  as  she  could  liave  done 
in  no  other  way. 

#         4!=         ^         #         # 

A  brief  discussion  arose  at  one  of  the  ses- 
sions on  parliamentary  Law,  which  concerned 
itself  with  the  fortunes  of  "The  Rainbow." 
But  the  audience,  lacking  recent  information 
(Oil  the  matter,  maintained  an  attitude  which  one 
would  have  characterized  as  "maist  discreet." 
The  time-worn  objection  was  made  that  tlie 
magazine  "contained  too  little  matter  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  enlist  the  full  suflfrage  of  its 
adult  contributors."  There  being  no  possible 
defense  to  offer  on  this  score,  the  discussion 
died  a  natural  death.  Not  so  the  question  at 
issue,  however,  thanks  to  the  champion  who 
spoke  so  gallantly  in  its  favour.  The  substance 
of  lier  remarks  may  be  summed  up  thus:  We 
give  it,  because  it  stands  as  one  of  the  many 
minor  victories  by  wliich  the  paper  has  main- 
tained its  equilibrium. 

"The  Rainbow's"  avowed  intention,  many 
times  announced  in  its  pages,  is  to  provide  a 
fiehl  for  the  practice  of  composition,  on  the 
part  of  the  students)  who  publisli  it.  The  sub- 
jects of  these  compositions,  drawn  from  the 
class  room,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
could  hardly  appeal  to  tlie  ordinary  adult  read- 
er. The  amateur  writers  look  to  these  for  en- 
couragement of  their  efforts,  not  with  any  hope 
of  interesting  them.  Those  who  are  concerned 
with  our  development, — as  parents,  teachers, 
alumnae  and  friends,  may  be  disappointed  in 
the  meagreness  of  our  results,  but  cannot  rea- 
sonably complain  that  our  pages  do  not  inter- 
est them  as  literature.  We  look  to  them  for 
the  very  stimulous  necessary  to  make  our  ef- 


forts worth  while,  namely,  their  approbation 
and  substantial  assistance." 

Tf  the  warmth  of  applause  which  followed 
this  defense  meant  anything,  it  meant  that  the 
point  was  "carried." 


The  call  for  the  spread  of  our  Institute  in 
the  North  West  has  been  »o  urgent  of  late  and 
.';.o  often  repeated,  that  Reverend  Mother  Gen- 
eral could  no  longer  resist  the  appeal.  The 
missionary  spirit  was  soon  apparent  and  volun- 
teers were  not  lacking  to  take  up  the  arduous 
task  of  making  a  foundation  among  strangers 
in  a  strange  land. 

As  a  humble  beginning,  a  little  band  com- 
prising M.  M.  Ernestine,  M.  M.  St.  Joseph, 
M.  M.  Immaculata,  M.  M,  St.  Winifred,  and  Sr. 
M.  Leonarda,  left  last  August  to  make  tiieir 
home  in  Sedley,  ehjoying  the  privilege  of  being 
the  first  English  community  to  settle  in  Sas- 
katchewan. 

The  field  of  labour  is  the  Public  School,  as 
only  a  minority  of  the  pupils  are  non-Catho- 
lics, and  their  residence  is  an  unpretentious 
dwelling  which  the  parish  has  placed  at  their 
disposal  until  fortune  seniles  favourably  enough 
upon  theni  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  more 
commodious  convent. 

Tlie  untiring  efforts  of  the  kind  pastor.  Rev. 
A.  J.  Janssen,  to  make  the  missionary  work  a 
success,  the  unanimous  co-operation  of  his  par- 
ish and  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  the  little  com- 
munity, must  surely  bring  God's  'blessing  on 
this  praiseworthy  enterprise. 

The  aspect  of  Catholic  pioneer  educational 
labour  in  Saskatchewan  stretches  out  before 
them  like  the  vast  prairies  surrounding  them. 
The  harvest  is  great  but  the  labourers  are  few 
and  although  enthusiasm  for  winning  souls  to 
God  covers  a  multitude  of  hardships,  never- 
theless the  hardships  are  there  and  our  brave 
foundresses  are  deprived,  in  many  instances, 
of  what  we  consider  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

Our  readers  who  feel  an  impetus  to  help 
foreign  missionaries  should  not  neglect  the  op- 
portunity to  encourage  in  some  tangible  way, 
the  generous  venture  made  by  the  zealous  mem- 
bers of  our  Institute  in  Sedley,  Saskatchewan. 
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A    YOUNG    LADY    WITH    A    FUTURE 


Those  who  have  followed  with  interest  the 
career  of  the  little  girl  who  but  a  few  short 
years  ago  began  her  musical  training  at  Loretto 
Alb'bey,  and  has,  step  'by  step  so  handsomely 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  real  musicianship,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  in  June  last  she  achieved 
an  honour  which  students,  far  beyond  her  six- 
teen years  of  age,  might  reasonably  envy.  The 
Two  Hundred  Dollar  Scholarship  presented  by 
the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music  for  passing 
the  Examination  of  the  Associateship  Grade 
(piano)  with  highest  first  class  honour  stand- 
ing, of  all  candidates  in  the  Dominion,  was 
awarded  her. 

A  Recital  given  by  this  young  artist  in 
June,  in  the  Loretto  Abbey  Auditorium,  drew 
the  following  comment  from  the  "Toronto 
Saturday  Night": 

"A  piano  recital  of  exceptional  interest  was 
given  early  in  the  month  by  Evelyn  Lee,  a 
young  pupil  of  Loretto  Abbey,  who  won  the 
p:old  medal  given  by  this  Institution  for  Pro- 


ficiency in  Music.  Here  is  a  most  unusual  tal- 
ent, revealing  all  the  essentials  of  first  rate  con- 
cert performance.  She  has  beautiful  tone-qual- 
ity, a  fine  sense  of  shading  and  balance,  admir- 
able technique  and  a  quite  extraordinary  com- 
mand of  the  pedal.  Grieg's  Sonata  was  her 
ablest  effort,  and  in  Bach's  Italian  Concerto 
she  showed  superb  clarity  in  the  enunciation 
of  the  composition." 

Dr.  Vogt,  who  subsequently  examined  Miss 
Lee,  was  present  at  the  June  Recital,  and  be- 
fore presenting  the  medal  for  Proficiency  in 
Music,  the  award  of  Loretto,  he  congratulated 
the  student  and  her  teachers,  and  spoke  en- 
couraging words  to  Miss  Lee.  He  advised  her 
to  continue  in  her  chosen  art  and  reach  tlie 
high  level  of  which  the  evening  performance 
gave  promise.  This,  coming  from  one  of  Dr. 
Vogt's  high  standing  in  the  profession,  was  a 
weighty  testimonial  in  favour  of  the  young 
artist's  achievements.  The  Community  and 
pupils  present  were  touched  by  Dr.  Vogt's  re- 
ference to  his  cordial  relations  with  Loretto, 
for  years,  and  his  interest  in  this  special  branch 
of  the  Curriculum.  The  warm-hearted  applause 
given  to  Miss  Lee,  and  the  numbers  of  hand- 
some bouquets  presented  to  her  on  this  occasion, 
spoke  well  for  the  esteem  in  which  she  is  held 
among  her  friends  and  fellow-students. 

The  numlbers  on  Miss  Lee's  programme, 
chosen  from  her  repertoire  by  the  young  artist 
herself,  and  performed  entirely  from  memory, 
were  as  follows:  Bach's  Italian  Concerto, 
Allegro,  Andante,  Presto;  Chopin's  Valse  in  B 
Minor,  Fantaisie-Impromptu  Op.  66,  Berceuse, 
Impromptu  Op.  36;  Mlynarski's  Romance,  Op. 
3;  Liszt's  Cantique  D 'Amour;  Grieg's  Sonata 
Op.  7,  Allegro  Moderato,  Andante  Molto,  Alia 
Menuetto,  Finale.' 
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A    RAILWAY    ACCIDENT 


It  was  ill  the  harvesting  season  and  I  was 
returning  from  a  long  visit  to  a  sister  in  Cal- 
gary. The  train  left  early  and  by  noon  we 
were  in  the  heart  of  the  farmlands.  On  either 
side  lay  the  fields  of  golden  wheat  glittering 
in  the  sunlight.  Sometimes  a  brightly  coloured 
barn  or  low  farmhouse  broke  the  monotony 
of  the  plains.  Now  and  then  we  passed  through 
a  little  town,  stopping  just  long  enough  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Western  city  life. 

On  and  on  we  flew  until  gradually  the  farm- 
houses were  replaced  by  ranches  with  long 
r.tretches  of  rolling  prairie  in  between.  The 
silent  flitting  of  the  panorama  slowly  lulled 
me  into  a  light  sleep. 

Suddenly  awakened  by  a  deafening  roar, 
I  was)  thrown  headlong  on  the  floor.  A  shriek- 
ing of  brakes,  a  terrifying  scream,  the  crash- 
ing of  falling  glass  and,  and  then  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  moans  of  my  suffering  com- 
panions. 

For  a  long  time  I  lay,  too  terrified  to  move, 
my  heart  beating  furiously.  At  last  I  opened 
my  eyes  and  looked  around.  On  my  right  a 
little  girl  who  had  but  a  few^  minutes  before 
been  playing  beside  me,  lay,  with  a  bloody 
gash  across  her  forehead.  I  struggled  to  my 
feet  and  made  my  way  half  crawling  over  the 
inert  bodies  that  lay  between  myself  and  the 
door.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  climb  down 
the  side  of  the  car  to  the  ground,  where  I  stood 
surveying  the  wreck. 

The  train  lay  nearly  on  its  side,  the  huge 
engine  telescoped  into  that  of  the  oncoming 
freight  cars.  The  surrounding  plain  was  cov- 
ered with  debris  and  the  charred  embers  glow- 
ed angrily. 

By  this  time  the  unhurt  had  dragged  them- 
selves out  into  the  air.  The  men  began  their 
long  struggle  to  unearth  the  human  wreckage. 
The  women  of  the  party  did  their  best  to  re- 
lieve the  suff'ering  of  their  dying  companions, 
but  the  absence  of  conveniences  rendered  their 
efforts  almost  vain. 


It  was  some  hours  before  help  arrived  and 
we  were  taken  to  the  nearest  town.  Several 
days  elapsed  before  I  was  able  to  continue  my 
journey  east.  It  is  many  years  since  the  acci- 
dent, but  I  shall  never  forget  the  horrible  sights 
witnessed  that  day;  and  never  shall  I  cease  to 
thank  God  for  the  miraculous  escape  from  the 

jaws  of  Death. 

HELEN  NASH. 

Loretto  Academy,  Hamilton. 

ICau&tt 

There  is  a  bird  that  sings  to  me, 
Each  day  his  trilling  voice  I  hear; 

He  pours  his  golden  melody 
Into  my  eager,  waiting  ear. 

He  tells  me  of  a  far-off  land 

Where  all  are  happy,  gay  and  free ; 

Of  countries  which  are  daily  fanned 
By  perfumed  breezes  from  the  sea. 

Of  flow'rs  and  fruits  of  wondrous  size 
That  grow  near  grass  of  em 'raid  green  : 

Of  trees  that  reach  beyond  the  skies, 
That  over  streams  of  sapphire  lean. 

But  these  fine  stories  quickly  fade 

When  birdie  sings  his  sweetest  song — 

Of  Him  by  Whom  all  things  were -made. 
Of  Him  to  Whom  His  songs  belong. 

0  would  that  we  did  ne'er  allow 

Our  thanks  for  blessings  to  grow  dim. 

Like  this  small  bird,  that  praises  now 
The  God  Who  gave  his  voice  to  him. 

ROSALIE  KBMPE, 
Loretto,  Startford. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 


LORETrO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness    REV.    MOTHER    PULCHERIA. 

Hon.   President    MOTHER   M.   MELANIE. 

Hon.  Vice-President    MRS.   E.    P.   KELLY. 

President    MRS.   J.  P.   HYNES. 

First    Vice-President    MRS.   W.   T.   MILNE. 

Second  Vice-President    MRS.    HARRY    ROESLER. 

Recording  Secretary    MISS    CHRISTINA    COLLINS. 

C6rresponding   Secretary    MISS    MONA    CLARKE. 

Treasurer    MISS  ALMA   SMALL. 

Convenor  of  House  Committee.    MRS.    W.    MERRY. 
Convenor  of  Entertainment  ....MRS.   W.   T.   J.   LEE. 

Convenor  of  Membership MISS   KATHERINE    LAMBE. 

Convenor  of  Press    MISS  LENA  COTE. 


The  Alumnae  held  its  Annual  Meeting  on 
last  of  May,  1921.  Ileports  were  read  by  Con- 
veners of  Committees,  and  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  term,  took  place.     A  list 

of  the  new  Executive  is  given  above. 
*     *     *     #     * 

Miss  Dorothea  Cronin,  who  was  selected  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  has  resigned  her  office, 
having  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  at  Burk's 
Falls.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  held  in  the 
house  of  the  President,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes,  the 
Executive  elected  Miss  Mona  Clarke  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  Miss  Cronin 's  resigna- 
tion. 

The  Alumnae  looks  for  a  banner  year,  as 
regards  membership.  Girls  of  Loretto  Abbey 
College,  and  of  the  Mary  Ward  Association, 
we  need  you  to  help  us  to  reach  our  objective, 
which  has  been  placed  at  five  hundred.  Can 
we  "go  over  the  top?" 

Congratulations  are  warmly  extended  on 
the  part  of  the  Alumnae  to  Miss  Evelyn  Lee, 
who  by  her  musical  attainments  has  won  such 
distinction  for  herself  and  her  teachers.  "It  was 
a  gratification  to  see  her  picture  in  the  Musical 
Column  of  the  Saturday  Night  over  the  follow- 
ing words:  "Miss  Evelyn  Lee,  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
who  won  the  Two  Hundred  Dollar  Scholarship 
awarded  by  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music 
for  passing  the  Examination  of  the  Associate 
Grade  (piano)  with  highest  first  class  honour 
standing  of  all  candidates  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  This  young  lady  is  a  pupil  of  Loretto 
Abbey,  Toronto,  and  has  received  her  musical 

education  exclusively  in  this  Institution." 
***** 

V      Congratulations  are  also  due  to  the  follow- 
ing:    Miss  Kathleen  Hicky,    for    her    double 


triumph  in  carrying  off  the  Loretto  Alumnae 
Scholarphip  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Scholarship  this  year;  Miss- Teresa  Lalor,  who 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  S.  S.  Teach- 
ers' Association;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Milne  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Mcintosh,  who  were  elected  as  dele- 
gates from  Loretto  Alumnae  to  the  Provincial 
Chapter  of  the  International  Federation  of  Ca- 
tholic Alumnae ;  and  to  the  following  Loretto 
girls  upon  their  recent  marriages:  Miss  Bea- 
trice Frawley  of  Sudbury  to  Mr.  Samuel  James 
Legris  of  Toronto ;  Miss  Agnes  Heffernan  of 
Guelph,  to  Mr.  John  Devine  of  Hamilton;  Miss 
Nellie  Fournier  of  Sudbury,  to  Mr.  James  Ster- 
ling Scott ;  Miss  Margaret  Burns  to  Mr.  Michael 
O'Hara,  both  of  Winnipeg;  Miss  Minnie  Glea- 
son  to  Mr.  George  Kastner,  both  of  Stratford. 
Congratulations  are  also  extended  to  the 
following  memlbers  of  Alumnae  whose  engage- 
ments are  announced :  Miss  Mae  Gallagher  to 
Mr.  Petley,  (both  of  Toronto;  Miss  Bessie  Mc- 
Sloy  of  St.  Catharines,  a  former  pupil  of  Lor- 
etto, Hamilton,  to  Col.  McFarlane,  D.S.O., 
Croix  de  Guerre. 


Miss  Ada  K.  Gannon,  organizer  and  Parlia- 
mentarian, whose  recent  courses  in  Parliamen- 
tary Law  in  Toronto,  were  secured  through 
the  enterprise,  and  upon  the  responsibility  of 
Mrs.  Edmund  P.  Kelly,  was  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess. While  in  Toronto,  Miss  Gannon  was  the 
guest  of  Mrs,  Kelly,  Governor  for  Ontario,  of 
the  I.F.C.A.  She  acted  in  an  advisory  capa- 
city during  the  inaugural  meeting  of  Ontario's 
Provincial  Chapter  of  the  I.F.O.A.,  and  subse 
quently  conducted  four  classes  for  women  in 
Parliamentary  Law.  That  a  knowledge  of  le- 
gal and  business  methods  has  become  a  pres- 
ent day  necessity  for  women,  is  self  evident, 
and  Mrs.  Kelly  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
her  realization  of  that  fact.  Miss  Gannon  met 
with  a  warm  welcome  at  Loretto  Abbey,  where 
Rev.  Mother  Pulcheria  and  Mother  St.  Edmund 
were  acquaintances  of  long  standing.  Her 
classes  there  completely  filled  the  large  Audi- 
torium, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  evening  classes 
were  held  at  Rosary  Hall,  Bloor  St.,  with  a 
capacity  attendance,  as  well  as  at  St.  Joseph's 
College,  and  at  Loretto  Academy,  Hamilton. 

Miss  Gannon's  wonderful  power  of  convert- 
ing  a  dry  and  tiresome  subject  into  a  most  en- 
tertaining, beneficial  and  practical  one,  called 
for  a  vote  of  appreciation,  which  was  unani- 
mously supported.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Kelly  for  her  courage  and  enterprise  in  this 
pioneer  work,  was  also  carried. 
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Miss  Gannon  was  the  guest  of  lionour  at  a 
jolly  little  supper  given  by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes. 
Among  those  present  were  the  Executives  of 
both  St.  Joseph's  and  Loretto's  Alumnae.  Mim 
Evelyn  Lee,  the  brilliant  gold-medalist  of  the 
year,  played  for  the  guests  in  her  true,  artistic 
manner. 

Among  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  en- 
tertaining Miss  Gannon,  were  Mrs.  Hugh  T. 
Kelly  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy. 


few  of  our  Alumnae  members.  ,  Miss  Mary 
Power,  Miss  Alma  Small,  Miss  Tessie  Lalor,  and 
Miss  Ella  Canning,  together  with  members  of 
the  St.  Joseph's  College  Alumnae  and  the  St. 
Elizabethan  Order  of  Nurses,  worked  unceas- 
ingly to  make  these  unfortunate  little  oneo 
happy.  Miss  Small,  speaking  as  one  of  our 
mem^bers,  cannot  express  her  gratitude  for  the 
generous  response  on  the  part  of  our  Alumnae, 
to  her  appeal  for  funds,  at  the  annual  meeting. 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Murphy  (formerly  Miss  Annie 
Bolster)'  a  member  of  our  Alumnae,  has  gone 
to  England  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  Marguerite. 

*     *     *     *     * 

Miss  Marie  McDonnell,  President  of  the 
Rosary  Hall  Association,  through  her  untiring 
efforts,  and  with  the  competent  aid  of  her  as- 
sociates, among  whom  are  included  other  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Loretto  Alumnae,  has  succeeded  in 
recuring  that  beautifjil  residence  at  144  Bloor 
St.  E.  for  Catholic  business  girls.  The  Alumnae 
is  proud  of  the  achievement,  as  they  have  been 
assured  that  the  Institution  is  "second  to  none" 
in  Canada.  Warm  congratulations  to  Miss 
McDonnell  and  her  band  of  associate  directors. 


"The  Camp  of  Our  Lady" — how  beautiful 
tlie  name,  and  how  wonderful  the  surroundings ! 
Seventy  children  were  made  happy  there  dur- 
ing tlie  past  summer,  through  the  efforts  of  a 


On  Wednesday,  Sept.  28th,  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario,  Mr,  Henry 
Cockshutt,  formally  opened  the  "Carnival  of 
Nations"  in  aid  of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary. 
His  Grace  Archbishop  McNeil  gave  a  short 
address,  apd  with  the  other  distinguished  guests 
watched  the  wonderful  pageant  which  formed 
such  a  magnificent  feature  of  the  occasion. 
Loretto  girls  were  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
all  striving  to  make  the  Carnival  a  success. 

Sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  Dr.  J.  J. 
Casserly  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  who,  as 
Mabel  Ealand,  was  a  graduate  of  Loretto  Ala- 
bey,  and  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  members 
of  the  Alumnae  and  of  the  Executive.  Our 
sympathy  is  also  extended  to  her  mother  and 

sister. 

***** 

Loretto  Abbey  has  the  sympathy  of  the 
Alumnae  in  the  loss  sustained  by  the  re(5ent 
deaths  of  M.M.  Genevieve,  of  Loretto,  Guelph, 
and  of  M.M.  Casimer  of  the  Abbey. 
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g-nng  UttI}  a  iioral 


I'm  the  saddest  feathered  biped 

That  haunts  this  earth; 
No  one  could  long  regard  my  face 

And  dream  of  mirth; 
My  eyes  are  ringed  with  lines 

Too  many  to  tell, 
My  tones  resemble  most  a  gruesome 

Funeral  knell; 
A  spell  must  have  lain  on  my  ancestors 

For  many  a  year, 
A  wicked  spirit  have  given  us 

A  legacy  of  tears. 

What  would  you  do,  good  folk,  with  a 

Handicap  like  that?  . 
Go  around  fright 'ning  honest  folk      ' 

Like  a  ghosting  bat? 
Fly  in  the  windows  at  eve  where 

Sleeping  children  lie? 
And  wake  a  riot  of  ghastly  screams 

From  the  youthful  fry? 
Not  I,  for  one — I  know  how  to  work 


A  better  scheme : 
To  sit  up  here  all  day  and  dream 

A  beautiful  dream : 
That  these  deep,  ugly  rings  you  see 

Around  my  eyes 
Are  there  to  prove  to  the  ignorant 

That  I'm  wise. 

My  mottled  coat,  so  lightly  called 

"The  coat  of  a  fool," 
Is  really  tlie   highest  uniform 

Of  the  "owld"  school. 
I  never  say  uncivil  things,  nor  give 

A  useless  shriek, 
CThat's  the  language,  rather  of  my  victims 

So  to  speak.) 
But  when  a  silly  mouse  is  slain,  and. all 
around 

Are  asking  "Who?" 
I  shrug  my  shoulders  knowingly,  and  echo 

"Who?   Whoo?    Whoo?" 

E.  F. 
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IF 


It  was  twilight — the  first  shadows  of  night 
were  creeping  on.  In  the  west  the  last  crim- 
son flush  of  the  sunset  was  dying.  Far,  far 
away  could  be  seen  the  twinkle  of  a  first  star. 
It  wa^  a  lovely  hour — when  Day  hesitated  in 
h\y,  flight  to  look  back  upon  the  earth,  and 
Night  paused  in  her  approach. 

In  a  little  woody  nook  seme  tiny  people 
had  assembled.  They  were  not  beautiful  peo- 
ple, and  somehow  they  di^  not  seem  to  fit  in 
with  the  hushed  hour  of  twilight.  But  they 
were  there  and  they  were  busy.  One  very 
ugly  little  'body  was  perched  on  a  huge  toad- 
stool and  the  others  were  grouped  about  her. 
These  little  people  were  not  ugly  because  of 
irregular  features — it  was  the  lines  of  discon- 
tent printed  on  their  small  countenances  that 
made  them  ugly.  There  was  a  pout  where 
there  should  have  been  an  upwatd  curve. 
Eyes  were  sullen  that  should  have  been  twink- 
ling— so  these  little  people  were  ugly. 

The  person  on  the  toadstool  was  speaking 
in  tones  of  piercing  shrillness.  "We  have  much 
work  before  us.  To-day  in  my  travels  through 
the  city  I  found  a  little  girl— a  lovely  little 
girl — so  lovely  that  I  could  not  think  of  work- 
ing a  spell  upon  her,  but  that  I  found  something 
in  her  in  common  with  us.  She  frowned  when 
she  fihould  have  smiled  and  I  knew  that  here 
was  jolly  work  for  a  time.    If;  come  forward." 

A  little  old  man  hobbled  forward  and  made 
a  slow,  painful  bow. 

'"If,"  resumed  the  leader,  "this  is  your 
work.  To-morrow  you  are  to  go  with  this  lit- 
tle girl  everywhere.  "When  she  is  about  to 
speak  you  are  to  whisper  your  name  to  her. 
Make  her  say  it  everytime  she  is  inclined  to  say 
something  pleasant.  Soon  we  will  have  added 
another  to  the  number  who  are  discontented 
because  of  your  work,"  and  she  gave  a  shrill 
cliuckle.    "Do  you  understand,  If?" 

"I  understand.  But  where  does  this  little 
girl  live?"     "I  will  show  you  myself.    Come. 


Disperse,    you   others.      Meet    here    to-morrovv' 
night — I  will  have  other  plans  for  you." 

So  it  was  that  If  began  his  work  the  next 
morning.  When  little  Alice  opened  her  eyes 
If  was  on  her  pillow,  though,  of  course,  he  was 
invisible  to  her. 

"Oh,  its  a  lovely  day,"  sleepily  murmured 
Alice.  But  If  whispered  his  name  and  she 
added,  "if  it  were  only  not  a  school  day." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  day  of  "ifs"  for 
Alice.  By  night  she  was  cross  and  the  pucker 
of  a  frown  showed  between  her  brows.  The 
little  man  If  was  doing  his  work  w^ell.  Soon 
Alice  would  be  ready  for  Ifs  brother  Discon- 
tent. And  then  she  would  find  it  hard  to  scat- 
ter sunbeams  and  rainbows. 

Don't  you  hope  the  Sunshine  Fairy  will 
find  her?  I  do,  because  this  fairy  is  the  only 
one  who  can  undo  the  work  of  If. 

Sunlight  and  laughter  is  so  much  easier 
to  scatter  than  clouds  and  gloom. 

Stevenson  says : 
"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

Ah,  how  true  those  words  are  when  we  put 
little  man  If  out  of  our  world ! 


RUTH   G.   GOETTEiR. 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


<>   I  tf^  •   i]> 


To  follow  Christ  is  the  supreme  law  of 
Christians;  and  his  life  is  so  simple,  his  con- 
duct so  plain,  his  tealc'hing  so  reasonable,  thiat 
the  humblest  need  find  little  difficulty  in  under- 
standing what  follcwing  his  means.  But  in- 
stead of  seitting  themiselves  to  accomplisli  this 
task,  they  have  'abandoned  themselves  to  dis- 
putes, quarrels,  iconteri'tions,  reviling^  and  per- 
secutions. The  one  fhing  the  Saviour  >  asked 
Vhem  to  leiarn  of  Him — that  He  is  mild  and 
meek,' — ^^is  the  one  thing  they  liave  been  most 
unwilling  or  most  unable  to  learn.  The  radical 
fault  is  lack  of  love,  and  right  'beliefs  are  held 
in  vain,  wli?n  the  spirit  is  harsh  and  "bitter. 
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A    SHOPPING    EXPEDITION 


A  SHORT  time  ago  I  was  favoured  with  a 
visit  from  my  cousin,  who  had  lived  her 
past  life  on  a  farm  out  West,  and  had 
never  been  in  a  large  city.  It  was  on  a  Satur- 
day when  she  decided  to  do  her  shopping,  and 
I,  of  course,  had  the  pleasure  of  occompanying 
lier  to  the  city.  It  was  really  the  first  time 
I  liad  ever  been  down  town  alone,  but  this  fact 
I  dared  not  disclose  to  my  cousin.  We  started 
early  to  avoid  the  rush,  but  it  seemed  as  though 
everybody  had  done  likewise,  for  when  we 
reached  State  street  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  find  our  way  through  the  crowds. 

Cousin  insisted  that  there  must  be  trouble 
near  by  when  she  saw  the  crowd,  and  I  was  a 
long  time  convincing  her  that  this  was  the 
usual  occurrence  on  Saturday. 

Wc  entered  Marshall  Field's  to  buy  a  hat, 
but  before  we  came  out  we  were  laden  with 
packages-:  a  dressy  for  mother,  a  smoking  tray 
for  father,  a  foot-ball  for  brother,  dolls  and 
toys  for  baby.  At  each  counter  she  stopped 
and  added  to  her  list,  and  worst  of  all  she  had 
heard  of  dishonest  people  in  large  cities  and 
therefore  insisted  on  carrying  home  every  ar- 
ticle she  purchased.  In  her  excitement  she 
left  her  purse  on  one  of  the  counters.  When 
r:he  discovered  her  loss  she  immediately  con- 
cluded some  one  had  stolen  it,  and  in  her 
dismay  completely  forgot  her  dignity  and  cried 
out  aloud,  "Police!  Police!  My  purse  is 
stolen!"  We  were  the  centre  of  attraction  in 
a  moment,  while  blushing  with  embarrasment 
I  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to  return 
to  the  counter  we  had  just  left.  The  clerk 
there  told  us  to  go  to  the  lost  and  found  bureau. 
T  had  no  idea  where  it  was,  but  I  was  so  morti- 
fied now  by  my  cousin's  ignorance  of  the  ways 
of  the  city  that  I  dared  not  ask,  lest  either 
one  of  us  should  blunder  again.  We  walked 
all  over  the  floor  we  were  on  hunting  for  it, 
but  were  unsuccessful.  Then  my  cousin  de- 
cided to  ask  someone  about  it.  She  rushed 
up  to  a  floorwalker  and  told  him  of  her  loss  and 
asked  him  to  direct  her  to  the  lost  and  found 


bureau.  He  told  us  where  we  would  find  it  on 
the  floor  above,  and  we  went  up.  Tlie  man  in 
charge  asked  her  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the 
contents  of  tlie  pocketbook  in  order  to  see  if 
she  was  able  to  identify  it.  She  was  very  ver- 
bose in  telling  of  tlie  contents,  embarrassing 
me  more  than  ever — for  who  would  ever  think 
of  carrying  in  a  pocket  book  going  shopping, 
two  pairs  of  glasses,  a  bright  green  and  yellow 
silk  handkerchief,  a  crocheted  towel,  smelling 
salts,  two  rings,  a  brooch,  and  a  watch.  In 
fact  she  had  everything  in  it  but  tlie  most  im- 
portant, her  name.  She  thanked  the  man  very 
profusely  when  he  handed  her  the  pocketbook, 
saying  she  was  glad  there  were  some  honest 
people  in  Chicago. 

I  thought  by  this  time  she  would  be  ready 
to  go  home,  but  no,  she  must  see  the  rest  of  the 
stores.  Up  and  down,  in  and  out,  liere  and 
there,  our  arms  full  of  bundles;  we  tramped 
till  my  poor  head  ached,  but  my  cousin  was  as 
happy  as  a  lark.  At  last  I  told  her  company 
was  expected  for  dinner  and  we  must  leave  for 
home. 

We  got  on  a  street  car  to  tlie  undisguised 
ainup.ement  of  a  great  many  people,  for  I  know 
how  foolish  we  must  have  looked  boarding  a 
crowded  car  carrying  dozens  of  bundles. 

On  our  way  home  the  twine  came  off  of  a 
bundle  and  out  rolled  a  large,  red  rubber  ball. 

We  reached  home  just  in  time  for  dinner. 
I  was  tired  and  ill — not  so  my  cousin.  She 
was  as  bright  and  eager  as  she  had  been  on 
leaving  home  in  the  morning.  She  amused  the 
company  by  telling  of  the  experiences  of  the 
trip,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  cover  up  our 
blunders. 

This,  I  can  assure  anyone,  was  my  last 
shopping  trip  with  my  cousin,  and  I  resolved 
that  whenever  out-of-town  visitors  came  again, 
someone  else  in  the  family  could  have  the 
pleasure  of  showing  the  city.  Experience,  the 
dear  teacher,  had  taught  me  my  lesson. 

MARGARET  GOSS. 

I^oretto,  Englewood. 
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ADVENTURE    WITH    A    BURGLAR 


Doijg!  dong!  dong!  slowly  the  hour  of  mid- 
night boomed  through  the  house,  the  conven- 
tional hour  for  burglaries  and  hold-ups.  It  was 
pitch  black  when  I  awoke.  I  turned  uneasily 
in  my  bed.  Was  it  the  striking  of  the  clock 
which  had  awakened  me  or  had  I  really  heard 
something^  Yes,  it  was  unmistakably  that 
click,  click  coming  from  downstairs.  Shiver- 
ing with  fright,  grabbing  a  stocking  instead  of 
my  dressing  gown,  slowly  I  crept  to  the  door 
and  listened.  Step  by  step  down  the  stairs  I 
crept.  A  light  glimmered  across  the  hall;  the 
dining-room  door  was  ajar.  As  I  came  nearer, 
the  click  of  silverware  could  be  distinctly  heard. 
Peeping  around  the  door  I  saw  a  man  kneeling 
before  a  pile  of  our  precious  silver. 

Petrified  with  fear,  I  could  not  move.  Grand- 
mother and  I  were  alone  in  the  house  and 
grandmother  was  very  deaf.  Suddenly  the 
sight  of  grandfather's  bugle  hanging  on  the 
wall  gave  me  an  inspiration.  Donning  a  heavy 
coat,  grasping  the  bugle  in  one  hand,  I  slipped 


out  of  the  front  door  and  made  ray  way  around 
to  the  side  of  the  house  where  the  burglar 
was.  Praying  for  courage  to  sound  the  bugle, 
I  lifted  it  to  my  lips.  Shattering  the  night  into 
a  hundred  echoes  and  reverberations,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  wind,  sounded  that  bugle 
call. 

As  I  had  hoped,  there  was  a  crash  as  the 
burglar  dropped  his  booty.  The  window  was 
pushed  up  violently  and  the  burglar,  not  even 
looking  in  my  direction,  jumped  the  veranda 
railing,  and  was  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the 
night.  Putting  away  the  forsaken  booty,  I 
once  more  hung  the  bugle  on  the  wall. 

As  I  returned  to  bed  I  thought  of  the  many 
occasions  on  which  the  bugle  had  been  used. 
How  often  it  had  sounded  in  victory,  or  called 
wounded  heroes  from  the  battle-field.  But 
never  before  had  it  been  employed  to  frighten 
a  burglar. 

TERESA  COOK. 

Loretto,  Hamilton. 


}^trtur?0  Wt  (Hmrnt  ^atnt 


Mary  Burdette,  discoursing  aloud, 
Berenice   Kastner  becoming  proud, 
Agnes  Lee  about  two  feet  high, 
Madeleine  Hand  reaching  up  to  the  sky. 
Rosebud  D.  with  her  last  year's  coat, 
Mardie  Dods  not  writing  a  note, 
J.  Elmore  not  talking  of  clothes, 
Betty  Pierce  forgetting  the  "shows," 
Grace  K.  sitting  while  others  dance, 
Winnie  G.  with  a  scream  and  prance. 
Nora  Teahan  with  nary  a  book, 
Catherine  Moore  not  deigning  a  look, 


Mary  Trainer  contented  with  life, 
Kay  McCool  without  her  knife, 
Elsie  Rheame  no  longer  stout, 
Bessie  C.  just  learning  to  shout. 
Marjorie  K.  no  longer  shy, 
Margaret  R.  with  never  a  "why?" 
Evangeline  forgetting  her  French, 
Isabelle  N,  sitting  still  on  a  bench, 
Mildred  Staley  acting  up  bad, 
Mary  Benson  fretting  and  sad, 
Marion  walking  the  way  of  a  saint, 
Tliefto  are  the  pictures  we  cannot  paint. 

MARION  PATTERSON. 
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THE    TALE    OF    A    SLAVE 


yg^ERONIMO  was  an  Arab  and  was  born 
\|^  in  Algiers  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  captured  during  an  ex- 
pedition made  by  the  Spanish  garrison  of  Oran, 
and  was  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith.  When 
lie  was  eight  years  old  he  escaped  to  his  fri-.nidr;, 
here.  Persuaded  by  them,  he  once  more  be- 
came a  Mohammedan.  But  the  teaching  he 
had  received  during  his  captivity  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  him  and  drew  him  back  to 
the  garrison  and  his  Christian  faith. 

Sometime  afterwards,  while  out  in  a  boat 
he  was  captured  by  a  band  of  Moorish  pirates 
and  was  taken  to  Algiers,  where,  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  his  native  city,  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave. 

While  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were 
standing  in  the  slave- market,  wondering  what 
kind  of  masters  they  would  have,  the  Gover- 
nor's agent,  singling  out  Geronimo  because  of 
his  manly  bearing,  bought  him.  The  Governor 
was  a  stern,  cruel  Mohammedan  who  believed 
that  he  would  commit  a  sin  if  he  did  not  force 
his  dependents  to  acknowledge  the  sway  of 
Mohammed.  Therefore  he  demanded  that  Ger- 
onimo should  give  up  his  faith. 

This  the  captive  firmly  refused  to  do.  His 
master  became  infuriated  and  treated  him 
with  great  brutality.  Finding  this  had  no  ef- 
fect, he  offered  him  great  rewards,  even  liberty, 
l)ut  Geronimo  refused. 

At  this  time  a  fort  of  cement  block  was 
being  built  and  Geronimo  with  the  other  slaves 
was  working  there.  The  process  of  making 
the  blocks  was  this:  Great  quantities  of  ce- 
ment were  mixed,  much  as  they  are  to-day,  and 
then  shoveled  into  big  wooden  boxes  where  it 
set.  When  solid  it  was  removed,  carried  away, 
and  placed  in  position. 

One  day  as  the  Governor  reviewed  the  work 
he  happened  to  see  Geronimo.  A  thought  came 
to  him  and  he  ordered  his  slave  to  be  brought 
before  him.  When  he  came  the  master  gave 
liirn   another  chance  to  denounce  his  religion. 


and  he  refused.  The  Governor  then  ordered 
Geronimo  to  be  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  great 
blocks  of  concrete.  He  was  calm  and  brave 
to  the  end  and  when  the  block  was  placed  in 
the  wall  of  the  fort  the  Governor  exclaimed, 
"I  never  thought  that  dog  of  a  Christian  would 
die  with  so  much  courage." 

Tliis  was  in  1569.  Haedo,  a  Spanish  monk 
and  friend  of  Geronimo,  heard  of  it  and  from 
liim  we  have  the  story. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  later,  in  18-53, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  destroy  the  fort.  The 
man  in  charge  of  the  work  resolved  to  see  if 
the  story  of  Geronimo  was  true.  On  December 
27th,  after  much  patient  work,  the  block  was 
discovered. 

The  bones  were  carefully  removed  and  in- 
terred with  much  pomp  in  a  marble  tomb  un- 
der the  Cathedral  of  St.  Philippe.  As  a  further 
memorial,  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  was  run  into 
the  mold  made  by  his  body  and  a  perfect  model, 
showing  not  only  his  features,  but  the  cords 
that  bound  him  and  the  texture  of  his  clothing, 
was  produced.  This  now  lies  in  the  Govern- 
ment Museum  at  Algiers. 

JEAN  PAAH. 

Loretto,  Englewood. 


In  questions,  aflPecting  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people,  men  of  equal  ability  and  virtue, 
take  opposite  sides,  and  stand  reiady,  if  it  come 
to  tlie  point,  to  sacrifice  life  itself,  each  for 
the  cause  he  has  made  his  own.  The  adherents 
of  both  parties  may  be  sincere,  but  they  cannot 
both  be  right.  This  is  but  one  of  many  in- 
stances Avhich  show  that  even  .good  men  are 
controlled  'by  passions  and  interests  rather  than 
by  reason.  In  spite  of  arguments,  the  sub- 
conscious within  us  determines  our  attitude  and 
course;  or  it  may  be  tliait  an  accident  shall 
start  us  upon  ways  and  enterprises,  from 
which  we  shall  never  find  it  possible  to  with- 
draw. It  is  the  lit'tle  more  or  little  less  that 
leads  to  worllds  which  lie  infiniitely  .apart. 
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College  and  Academy  Class  Notes 


GENERAL  LORETTO  NOTES. 

June  4. — A  notable  performance  on  violin 
and  piano  by  two  distinguished  artists:  Miss 
Julia  0 'Sullivan,  ,  violin,  and  Miss  Herma 
Menth,  piano, 

June  5. — A  reception  held,  an  address  read 
and  short  program  given  to  mem!bers  of  Do- 
minion Convention  of  Catholic  Women's 
League  of  Canada.  Benediction  of  the  B.S., 
at  which  over  three  hundred  children  sang. 
brought  the  program  to  a  close. 

June  6. — Evelyn  Lee  gave  a  piano  recital. 
See  full  account  on  former  (page  of  this  issue. 

June  11. — A  talk  on  the  best  manner  of  im- 
parting Catholic  Doctrine  and  implanting  reli- 
gious principles  in  the  young,  given  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Mossissey  of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary. 

Jane  18. — 'Closing  Exercises,  awarding  of 
medals  and  prizes. 

June  19. — Rev.  Dom  Eudine,  O.S.B.,  of 
Quarr  Abbey,  conducted  a  course  in  Plain 
Chant.  An  account  is  given  on  another  page 
of  this  issue. 

July  1. — A  visit  from  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gas- 
son,  S.J.,  .of  Georgetown  University,  Wash. 
He  gave  an  account  of  his  late  visit  to  Rome 
and  his  audience  with  the  Holy  Father,  and 
interested  his  audience  deeply. 

Aug.  29.= — A  second  Course  in  Plain  Chant 
by  R«v.  Dom.  Eudine,  O.S.B,  (See  former 
page). 

Sept.  1.— M.M,  Clothilde  celebrated  her 
Golden  Jubilee.  High  Mass  celebrated  by  her 
nephew.  Rev.  Joseph  Bergin,  S.J.,  assisted  by 
Rev.  John  Burke,  C.S.P.,  and"  Rev.  Father 
0 'Sullivan,  C.SS.R.  An  eloquent  sermon  by 
Rev.  John  Burke,  reminiscent  of  the  Jubilar- 
ian's  long  career  in  the  devoted  service  of  her 
Community,  and  foretelling  the  reward  in 
store  for  her  labours.  A  large  gathering  of 
friends  and  relatives .  honoured  the  day  by 
their  presence. 

Sept.  19. — A  course  in  Parliamentary  Law, 
conducted  by  Miss  Ada  Gannon,  enthusiastical- 
ly folh)wed  by  pupils  of  higher  grades,  Alum- 
nae and  friends.  A  vote  of  thanks  is  due  to 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Kelly  for  securing  this  privilege. 

Sept.  15. — Listructivc   and   eloquent  lecture 


given  by  Rev.  Father  Gehl  of  Milwaukee, 
arousing  inter<est  and  enlistfing  co-operation 
in  the  work  of  teaching  the  Deaf. 

Oct.  8, — ^A  full  house  of  students  and  reli- 
gious enjoyed  the  very  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive introduction  to  the  study  of  Dante,  given 
by  Rev.  Arthoir  O'Leary,  D.D. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

News  of  the  death  of  an  eminent  member 
of  the  Carmelite  Order  in  America,  an  old  and 
valued  friend  of  Loretto,  Rev.  A.  J.  Kreidt, 
O.C.C.,  reached  us  nearly  a  month  late.  The 
event  calls  forth  expressions  of  deep  apprecia- 
tion and  esteeni  from  all  sides.  One  who  knew 
him  during  the  years  he  was  stationed  at  Nia- 
gara Falls,  and  who  kept  in  touch  with  him  up 
to  a  few  months  before  his  death,  writes:  "I 
shall  always  tliank  God  that  I  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  him ;  it  was  a  liberal  education,  he 
was  so  versatile.  One  could  not  help  being  ira- 
pi'essed  with  two  outstanding  c'haracteristies : 
he  was  indeed  first  and  foremost  a  priest,  and 
what  one  could  easily  imagine,  as  a  medieval 
monk.  As  a  priest,  what  adoration  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  what  chivalrous  love 
of  Our  Lady.  His  Wednesday  sermons,  going 
through  the  entire  year,  on  the  Attributes  of 
God,  were  enough  to  lift  our  hearts  to  the  Most 
High.  Then  there  were  his  keen,  personal  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  school,  especially 
on  musical  lines;  his  great  interest  in  forward- 
ing congregational  singing  in  the  chapel;  his 
knowledge  of  Liturgical  Chant,  which  was  pro- 
found." 

Rev.  A.  J.  Kreidt  was  Provincial  of  the 
Carmelite  Order  in  America  for  some  years. 
It  was  due  to  his  enterprise  thait  the  magnifi- 
cent Hospice  that  overlooks  the  great  rapids 
was  erected ;  and  he  was  the  first  in  America  to 
inaugurate  the  idea  of  week-end  Retreats  for 
the  laity,  which  have  since  become  so  popular 
with  the  Jesuits,  Passionists  and  other  Orders. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  train- 
ing choirs  of  Novices  and  preaching  Missions 
and  Retreats.  That  he  will  reap  a  full  mea- 
sure of  the  reward  due  to  such  great  works 
shall  be  the  prayer  of  all  who  lament  his  loss. 
***** 

Museum  Nates. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Rainibow  many 
valuable  and  interesting  specimens  have  been 
added  to  tlie  Loretto  Museum,  wliich  has  been 
placel  under  t!ie  protection  of  Ste.  Jeanne 
d'Arc. 
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A  fine  type  of  beaver  and  a  pert  looking 
Miss  Mink,  fittingily  mounted,  are  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Charles  MeCrae,  M.P.P.,  of  Sudbury.  The 
Edna  Cleal  Collection  is  of  very  recent  date 
and  comprises  war  tr0(phies,  curios  from  Soutli 
America  and  the  Kaffers  in  South  Africa,  min- 
eral specimens  from  the  Cleal  mine  in  Northern 
Ontario,  and  other  accessories. 

The  Ormond  Collection  has  been  consider- 
"ably  enlarged  by  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
Mr.  Wilson  Butler,  who,  during  his  travels  in 
Europe  was  not  unmindful  of  the  Museum, 
adding  some  very  interesting  souvenirs  from 
Scotland  and  Belgium. 

The  Paul  E.  Doris  contribution,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  W.  L.  Cain,  B.A.,  has  taken  a  new  coloring, 
and  instead  of  an  addition  to  the  already  ex- 
tensive collection  of  birds,  curios  from  the  land 
of  the  ''Red  Men"  have  been  added.  A  sancy 
"Jim  Crow"  in  his  shiny  black  coat,  came  from 
Mr.  Gowan  Ridge,  Oakville,  sent  by  Mrs.  G. 
F.  Harkness,  mother  of  our  clear  little  pupil 
Carlotta. 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 

July  opened  with  a  very  successful  Ladies' 
Retreat,  conducted  by  Rev.  Dana  J.  Duggan, 
CM.,  of  Niagara  University. 

Early  in  the  holidays  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCon- 
key  (Lilian  Seitz  of  Toronto,  a  former  pupil) 
received  a  hearty  welcome  when  they  paid  us 
a  short  call,  while  on  their  honeymoon. 

Another  Alumna,  Madame  Marcel  Geneux 
(Helen  Fox,  formerly  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.)  whose 
liome  is  now  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  while  vis- 
iting her  mother,  brought  her  husband  to  see 
her  Alma  Mater  and  meet  her  Convent  friends. 

Miss  Montrose  Phillips  of  the  Class  '18,  now 
attending  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 
came  with  some  student  friends  and  met  her 
former  class-mates,  Misses  Agnes  Ballard,  Lota 
Williams  and  Cornelia  Noyes,  by  whom  she  was 
gladly  welcomed  as  well  as  'by  her  former 
teachers. 

Misses  Alice,  Cornelia  and  Mary  Noyes, 
Alumnae  of  La  Salle,  N.Y.,  called  early  after 
tlieir  return  from  College  in  Baltimore.  Con- 
gratulations to  Alice  on  her  A.B. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Earle  Harris  (the  latter 
Graziella  Myrand,  Alumna)  placed  Niagara  on 
their  honeymoon  route  and  favoured  us  with 
a  little  visit. 

Mrs.  TIawkes  of  Lockport  and  Miss  Anna 


M.  Todd  of  Chicago,  alumnae,  brought  their 
sister  Gertrude  to  place  her  at  Loretto. 

The  school  year  opened  with  a  larger  num- 
ber of  students  than  it  has  been  our  happiness 
to  welcome  since  ante-bellum  days. 

The  first  free  day  after  classes  were  resumed 
the  seniors  enjoyed  an  outiuig  to  Queenston 
Heights. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Powers  (the  latter 
Marie  Sweeney,  alumna  of  Loretto,  Eugle- 
wood)  followed  the  American  custom  of  visiit- 
ing  the  Falls  on  their  honeymoon,  and  mec 
many  friends  at  Loretto. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  who 
have  been  gladly  welcomed  at  the  Convent 
within  recent  weeks :  Mrs.  Thomas  Delaney 
(Fanny  Canty,  Alumna),  Erie,  Pa.;  Miss 
Teresa  McKenna,  alumna  of  Loretto  Abbey, 
Toronto ;  Miss  Josephine  Morrissey,  alumna, 
Loretto,  Hamilton;  Miss  Cecilia  Miller,  one  of 
our  alumnae ;  Madame  J.  Corrivean,  alumna, 
now  nurse  at  St.  Joseph's,  Hamilton;  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Gormally  of  Chicago,  whose  daughter  Cath- 
erine is  with  us;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hobberlin,  with 
her  dear  children,  Paul  and  Ruth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alphonse  Couturier  of  St. 
Louis  du  Ha !  Ha !,  Quebec,  gave  their  aunts, 
Mothers  Angela  and  Joseph,  a  pleasant  surprise 
when  they  called  on  Oct.  2nd.  They  had  not 
met  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

-Je-  ^         'tF  TT         ^ 

LORETTO,  ENGLEWOOD. 

Congratulations ! 

We,  the  Class  of  '22,  wish  to  extend  our 
most  hearty  congratulations  to  Miss  Margaret 
McKugo,  winner  of  a  Four  Years'  Scholarship 
to  college.  Although  we  miss  the  sound  of  your 
light  footsteps,  Margaret,  your  gentle  voice 
so  sweet,  and  especially  the  presence  of  your 
wee  self,  we  are  more  than  glad  to  see  you 
aim  so  high,  and  only  hope  and  pray  you  may 
have  a  most  successful  career. 

Florence  Kelley,  '22,  Loretto,  Englewood. 
***** 

One  Minute,  Please! 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  the  won- 
derful power  for  good  in  the  International 
Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae?  Do  you 
realize  that  its  success  depends  on  the  active 
interest  our  Alumnae  associates  take  of  it'? 
Do  you  know  that  every  member  should  feel 
tliat  she  is  needed  and  should  be  in  constant 
touch   with  the  doings  of  the  Federation,  by 
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oubscribing  for  and  reading  the  Quarterly 
Bulletin?  Can  a  mere  few  do  the  big  things 
planned  by  the  I.P.C.A.  ?  No,  it  requires  the 
united  efforts  of  the  individuals  who  should 
be  proud  to  belong  to  such  an  organization. 
It  is  frequently  said,  and  it  must  be  true,  that 
it  is  imposs'ible  to  estimate  the  power  of  a 
woman  for  good  or  evil.  What  must  be  the 
power  of  thous:>ands  and  thousands  of  good 
women,  graduates  of  Catholic  colleges  and  high 
schools,  when  they  are  united  as  one  1  In  union 
there  is  strength. 

Catherine  Wilhelmi,  '22, 

Loretto,  Englewood. 

Congratulations  to  Miss  Mildred  O'Brien, 
'16,  whose  marriage  to  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Mannix 
was  celebrated  in  Visitation  Church,  Sept.  28. 
Two  members  of  the  Alumnae  were  bridesmaids 
— Margaret  Danaher  and  Gladys  Gross — and 
Mildred  O'Brien  was  maid  of  honour.  Mass 
was  sung  by  the  famous  Paulist  Choir,  and 
several  Loretto  alumnae  were  numbered  among 
the  sixty  guests  of  the  occasion.  We  wish 
them  all  happiness  through  life. 

Margaret  Goss,   '22. 

Loretto,  Woodlawn,  Chicago. 

June  18. — Marie  Brennan  and  Frances  De- 
laney  are  receiving  many  congratulations  upon 
their  success  in  o'btaining  the  St.  Xavier's  Col- 
lege Scholarsliips. 

Sept.  7. — After  two  months'  vocation  Lor- 
etto halls  are  again  ringing  with  merry  laugh- 
ter of  eager  students,  radiant  and  happy  to  be 
back,  with  the  prospect  of  new  laurels  to  win, 
new  friends  to  make. 

Sept.  9.^— A  talk  on  China,  by  Rev.  Father 
Sammon,  "How  They  Live  in  the  Orient." 

Sept.  16. — The  Ladies  of  Loretto  Alumnae 
gave  a  Lawn  Fete.  Signor  Ciancarelli  and  his 
famous  Quartette  gave  selections  from  "Car- 
men and  Lucia." 

Sept.  27.— Retreat  by  Rev.  F.  McNulty,  S.J." 
Great  enthusiasm  during  all  the  exercises. 

Tlie  pupils  are  fortunate  in  having  Rev. 
Father  Ilirary  as  religious  instructor  for  the 
coming  year. 

A  Requiem  Mass  at  St.  Cyril's  Church,  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Rev.  Anastatius 
Kriedt,  O.C.C.     Sermon  by  Father  Hilary. 

Congratulations  to  our  dear  "Dorothy"  on 
hei'  flourishing  music  class.  "Fortune  brings 
into  port  ships  that  were  never  steered." 


A  visit  from  Rev.  0.  McGuire. 

Oct.  12.^Columbus  Day.  Holiday— To 
Jackson  Park  in  all  the  glory  of  October  tints. 
Hurrah ! 

Loretto,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

June  19. — Jubilee  Week.  The  Silver  Jubilee 
celebration  opened  with  an  Alumnae  Reception 
and  banquet.  A  'business  meeting  was  held, 
officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as 
follows.:  President,  Mrs.  Ripley;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Howie;  Treasurer,  Mary  0 'Gorman; 
Secretary,  Inez  O'Neill.  The  largest  number 
of  old  girls  that  ever  assembled  in  their  Alma 
Mater  then  adjourned  to  the  banquet  hall, 
where  the  Julbilee  celebration  was  formally 
opened. 

June  20. — High  Mass  and  Junior  Reception. 
A  piano  recital  "by  Miss  Anne  Le  Page  was 
given  in  the  evening. 

June  21. — Solemn  Benediction  and  Address 
to  Graduates.  Reception  given  to  parents  of 
graduates. 

June  22. — Reception  to  friends  and  former 
pupils  of  Loretto  Academy.  This  was  the  oc- 
casion of  many  happy  reunions,  and  reminis- 
cences were  the  order  of  the  day. 

June  23. — Graduation  Exercises  held  in 
Baraga  Hall.  Graduates :  Marguerite  La 
Belle,  Margaret  Butsch,  Eileen  Hassett,  Mary 
Moran,  Luella  Armstrong,  Lillian  Stuesser, 
Christine  Bennett,  Genevieve  Furlong,  Eliza- 
'beth  Shine,  Anne  Le  Page  and  Cecilia  Rein- 
liard.  A  stirring  address  on  education  was 
given  by  Rev.  J.  Holland,  of  St.  Ignace. 

July  15.— Visit  of  Miss  Nellie  Burke  to  the 
"Soo"  convent.  A  most  enjoyable  evening 
spent  with  the  Alumnae.  Miss  Burke  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Loretto  Alumnae,  Joliet,  111.,  and  a  niece 
of  Right  Rev.  M.  F.  Burke  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

August  15. — As  an  expression  of  gratitude 
for  the  generous  co-operation  of  the  Alumnae, 
during  the  Jubilee  celebration,  the  Loretto 
Community  entertained  her  loyal  "old  girls." 
It  was  an  informal,  most  enjoyable  evening; 
all  entered  into  the  good-time  spirit  and  pro- 
nounced the  evening  the  crowning  one  of  the 
year. 

Sept.  6. — Enrolment  of  students  is  larger 
than  usual,  particularly  in  Ninth  Grade. 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Grades  are  making  a 
special  study  of  Dante,  and  will  show  the  result 
of  their  study  in  a  programme,  Oct.  17. 
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The  Loretto  Sisters  and  Alumnae  extend 
their  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs,  McKeough  upon 
the  death  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Grosse;  and  to  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Ryan  on  the  death  of  her  sister,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Cody;  also  to  Teresa  Haller  on  the  deatli 
of  her  mother;  and  to  Mr.  Aldous  on  the  death 
of  his  wife. 

O'ct.  14. — A  concert  by  Cecil  Fanning,  l^ari- 
tone,  a  singer  of  American  and  European  fame. 


Loretto,  Hamilton. 

The  Course  of  Parliamentary  Law,  a  full 
notice  of  which  is  given  in  Alumnae  Notes, 
was  given  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  by  Miss  Ada  Gan- 
non. It  consisted  of  lectures,  drille,  and  lastly, 
a  mock  convention.  At  each  meeting  a  secre- 
tary was  elected  pro  tem,  and  the  closing  con- 
vention was  made  even  more  interesting  by  a 
practical  review  of  all  that  had  been  learned 
in  the  previous  lessons.  The  lectures  were  well 
attended  by  the  senior  pupils,  and  ladies  of  the 
city  who  are  engaged  in  social  work. 


Matriculation  Scholarships  presented  by  the 
Loretto  Alumnae  Scholarship  Fund,  were 
awarded  to  Misses  Mary  Eleanor  Carroll  and 
Elva  Dunn.  The  Alumnae  congratulates  these 
young  ladies  and  wishes  them  every  success  in 
their  college  career. 

Misses  Marion  Sullivan  and  Marie  Camp- 
bell have  returned  to  Loretto  College,  Toronto, 
to  resume  their  studies. 

Misses  Mary  Eleanor  Carroll  and  Betty  Mc- 
Keene  have  registered  for  the  Arts  Course  at 
Loretto  College. 

Misses  Margaret  Gordon  and  Minnie  Dwyer 
represented  the  Alumnae,  Hamilton,  at  the 
LF.C.A.,  which  met  in  Toronto,  Sept,  7th. 
Mii^'s  Gordon  was  elected  trustee.  The  Execu- 
tive of  this  esteemed  association  will  meet  in 
Hamilton  next  September. 

Early  in  October,  at  Mt.  St.  Mary,  tlie  Lor- 
etto Alumnae  will  hold  a  meeting  at  which 
ofifiicers  will  be  elected  for  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Loyola  Dooley,  formerly  of  Loretto  Ab- 
bey College,  is  now  attending  the  Hamilton 
Normal  School,  and  residing  at  Loretto, 


EXAMINATION    RESULTS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  students  of 
Loretto  Abbey  College,  Boarding  School  and 
Day  School,  who  were  successful  in  the  exam- 
inations held  in  the  various  departments  at 
the  close  of  the  scholastic  year : 

LORETTO  ABBEY  COLLEGE, 

Fourth  Year,  Honour  Moderns,  Second 
Class — Kathleen  O'Connell,  Frances  O'Brien, 

General  Course — Helen  Mullett,  Madeline 
Daley, 

Third  Year,  Honour  English  and  History, 
Third  Class— Betty  McGrath, 

Honours  Moderns,  Second  Glass —  Anna 
Mullett. 

General  Course —  (a)  Maire  Hannan,  (b) 
Eleanor  Mackintosh,  Kathleen  Lee,  Claire 
Coughlin,  (c)  Helen  Guinane.  Teresa  Longe- 
way,  Ann  Henry,  Marguerite  O'Donnell,  Sheila 
Doyle, 

Second  Year.  Honour  Englisli  and  History, 
Second  Class — Mary  Mallon. 


Honour  Moderns,  Third  Class — INLirgaret 
Kelly,  Cicely  Wood, 

General  Course — (b'  Agnes  Ballard,  Angela 
Hannan,  Edna  Dawson,  Louise  Gibbons,  Eu- 
genie Ducharme,  Dallas  Legris,  Anastasia 
Hughes,  Mary  Pickett. 

First  Year,  English  and  History,  Second 
Class — Elsie  Irvine. 

Third  Class — Genevieve  Mulvihill. 

Honour  Moderns,  First  Class — Kathleen 
O'Neil,  Eleanor  Garden. 

General  Course — (b)  Agnes  Pineau,  Made- 
laine  Roach,  Elsa  Kastnei-,  Dorothy  Fleury, 
Cecilia  Miller,  (c)  Margery  Walsli,  Ellen  Mal- 
lon, Marion  Sullivan,  Marie  Campbell,  Made- 
line Coffee,  Winifred  Dwan,  Eileen  Dunnigan. 
Catherine  McDonnell,  Hanna  Dwyer. 

Loretto  Abbey  Boarding  School  and  Day 
School  Matriculation. 

Kathleen  Hickey  (Loretto  Alumnae  Scholar- 
ship), Clara  Yates  (Rev.  Father  Williams' 
Scholarship),    Helen    Grise,    Annie    O'Connor, 
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Regina  Turley,  Dorothy  Burke,  Colette  HannaTi, 
Dorothy  Latchford,  Vera  Michell,  Agnes  Moraii, 
Marcella  Murrode,  Kathleen  McGovern,  Jean- 
ette  Power. 

PARTIAL   MATRICULATION. 

Helen  Clear,  Ferdian  Diiggan,  Madeleine 
Grise,  Mary  O'Halloran,  Eleanor  Mulvej^, 
Grace  O'Connor,  Katherine  Murray,  Germaine 
Garny,  Lael  Houde,  Madelyn  Herbert,  Made- 
leine Woods. 

ENTRANCE    TO    NORMAL. 

Kathleen  Hiekey  (honours),  Helen  Grise 
(honours),  Helen  Clear,  Annie  O'Connor,  Elea- 
nor Mulvey,  Clara  Yates,  Ferdian  Duggan 
(Algebra),  Stella  Street  (A),  Dorothy  Burke. 
Germaine  Garney,  Colette  Hannan,  Madelyn 
Herbert,  Dorothy  Latchford,  Vera  Michell, 
Agnes  Moran,  Marcella  Murrode,  Kathleen  Mc- 
Govern, Jeanette  Power,  Madeleine  Woods. 

PARTIAL    ENTRANCE    TO    NORMAL. 

Ina  Carroll,  Lael  Houde,  Alvena  McDerinott, 
Marion  Sharpe. 

LOWER  iSCHOOL. 

Agnes  Lee,  Bernadette  Yates,  Clara  Caryoll, 
Catherine  Moore,  Gertrude  Fayle,  Marie  Ney- 
lan,  Kathleen  Barthelmes,  Dorothy  Dawson, 
Madeline  Demf^sey,  Hilda  DuflPy,  Mary  Finne- 
gan,  Dorothy  O'Connell,  Mauretta"  O'Neill, 
Josephine  Spenser,  Eva  Terwilliger. 

PARTIAL  LOWER  SCHOOL- 

Teresa  Lynch,  Marjorie  Monahan,  Colette 
McFarland,  Harriet  O'Neill,  Cecilia  Parry, 
Dolores  Sehwalm,  Kathleen  Wiley. 

SUPBRVISER'S  CERTIFICATE  IN  ART. 
Eva  Bell,  Gertrude  Allison. 
ELEMENTARY    CERTIFICATE    IN    ART. 

Marguerite  Street, 

ELEMENTARY   CERTIFICATE   IN   VOCAL   MUSIC. 
Bertha  Bell,  Helena  Staley.  . 

ELEMENTARY   CERTIFICATE   IN   AGRICULTURE 
AND    HORTICULTURE. 

('leinottino  Labelle.  F'orf^T';>  Di'ic^i,  M.'\ry 
Korman. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 
Toronto — Loretto  Abbey.     Piano. 

EXAMINATION   FOR  ASSO€IATESHIP    (A.T.C.M.). 

1st  Class  Honours — Evelyn  Lee. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

Honours — Regina  Turley. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  GRADE. 

Honours — Ursula   Colleran. 

PRIMARY    GRADE. 

Honours— Mary  Ryan. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  GRADE. 

Honours- — Winnifred  Gauthier,  Margaret 
Roque  (equal). 

ELEMENTARY    GRADE. 

Honours — Dorothy  Ballard. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL    GRADE. 

Plonours. — Helen  Peavey. 

INTRODUCTORY   GRADE. 

1st  Class  Honours — Loretto  Hartnian; 
Kathleen  Dolan. 

Honours — Ruth  Graham;  Theda  Daley. 

Singing. 

JUNIOR   GRADE. 
Honours— Muriel  Orr,  Helen  Schust,  Helen 
Morell. 

Pass — Annie  Campbell,  Marcella  Murrode 
(equal). 

PRIMARY  GRADE. 

Pass — Rose  B.  Beauchesne. 
Theory. 

INTERMEDIATE   GRADE. 
Form.     Pass — Evelyn  Lee, 

JUNIOR    GRADE. 

Harmony,  Counterpoint,  History:  Honours 
— Evelyn  Lee. 

TORONTO— LORETTO  DAY  SCHOOL. 
Piano. 

PRIMARY  GRADE. 

1st   Class  Honours-— Kathleen  Tierney. 

Honours — Alice  Mason,  Cecilia  Harris. 

Pass> — Veronica  Stock  well,  Irene  Eckardt, 
Dorothy  Dawson;  Katlileen  Barlhelmer,,  Marie 
Morgr.n    (equal),   Winnifred   Madigan. 
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EDEMENTARY  G'RADE. 


TORONTO—ST.  CECILIA'S  CONVENT 


1st    Class   Honours — Alice    Langley,    Doris 
Vcitch  (equal),  Florence  Eager,  Norma  Groupe,  (LORETTO). 

Agnes  Law,  Mary  Long  (equal). 

Honours — Vera  Davenport,  Beatrice  Moran  Piano. 

(equal),     Leonard     Ryan,  Mildred   Stoddard,  PRIMARY  GRADE 

Kathleen     Podger,     Adelaide     Ryan     (equal), 
Leola  Burkhardt,  Margaret  Crofton  (equal).  Honours— Thelma  Walker. 

Pass — Anna    Cameron,    Marjorie    Flanagan 
(equal),  Bernard  Gibson.  ELEMENTARY  GRADE. 

INTRODUCTORY  GRADE.  j^^  Cj^g,,  Honours— Marie  Tenute. 

1st  Class  Honours — Richard  Hohlstein,  Ma-  Honours — Cecilia  Doyle, 
deline  Taugher. 

Honours — Rosalinda  Pelletier,  Muriel  Quinn,  INTRODUCTORY  G.RADE. 
Clara  Sullivan  (equal),  IRuth  Armstrong,  Marv 
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THE  CROSS  ROADS  OF  LIFE 


SHE  whole  Maynard  family  were  eagerly 
scanning  the  daily  papers  to  see  if  Casilda 
was  "through." 
"Here  it  is!"  shouted  Bob,  "in  the  Herald. 
Casilda  D.  Maynard,  and  with  honours.  Three 
cheers,  Cas!" 

In  an  instant  Bob  was  surrounded  and 
oblivious  of  his  remark  about  being  "immense- 
ly popular,"  the  family  plied  him  with  ques- 
tions concerning  Casilda.  Mr.  Maynard  and 
his  worthy  wife  satisfied  themselves  with  the 
convincing  evidence  that  their  eldest  daughter 
was  successful  in  her  Normal  Examinations 
and  congratulated  Casilda  heartily.  Mean- 
while the  juveniles  understanding  that  "Cas- 
ilda was  through,"  exhibited  an  unrestrained 
curiosity  to  know  the  meaning  of  their  much- 
quoted  words,  and  the  heroine  of  the  hour  was 
stormed  with  queries:  "Can  you  teach  school 
now,  Cassy?"  "Will  you  really  and  truly 
teach  little  girls  and  boys  like  me?"  "Will 
you  spank  the  kids  if  they  don't  know  their 
lessons?"  "Say,  Cas,  go  easy  on  the  boys, 
won't  you,  It  wouldn't  hurt  the  girls  to  have 
their  frills  ruffled  a  bit,  but  boys — " 

Reproachful  looks  brought  Bob  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  enthusiasm  was  getting  the 
better  of  his  gallantry,  so  he  stopped  suddenly 
and  changed  the  tenor  of  his  remarks,  saying: 

"Don't  you  all  know  that  Cas  will  teach 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  only  ideals,  She'll 
broaden  their  culture  through  the  medium  of 
a  Browning  Club,  and  they'll  have  Latin  plays 
and  Italian  songs  and  Greek  philosophy." 

"If  you  paid  more  attention  to  Latin  and 
Greek,  your  scholarship  might  even  surpass 
your  sarcasm  and  be  of  more  use,"  readily  ans- 
wered Casilda. 

"A  finie  thing  to  excel  in  both,"  muttered 
the  lively  lad,  and  then  escaped. 

The  family  gradually  dispersed  to  their 
various   occupations    and    Casilda    sought    her 


own  room,  the  only  place  where  she  could  have 
perfect  quiet,  to  deliberate  on  her  future  career. 
The  outlook  was  favourable  to  a  girl  in  her 
position.  The  eldest  in  a  large  family,  where 
the  pennies  had  to  be  counted  carefully  to 
make  ends  meet,  she  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  luxury  and  was  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  congenial  home,  where  true  affection 
compensated  for  the  lack  of  superfluities.  Her 
own  personal  compensations  were  numerous. 
She  was  very  beautiful,  but  not  to  the  mere 
casual  observer,  for  her  chief  charms  lay  in 
her  dark,  luminous  eyes- shaded  by  long  lashes 
and  in  her  smile,  which  was  by  no  means  per- 
petual, as  she  was  naturally  serious  minded. 
Her  mental  endowments  were  above  the  or- 
dinary, as  she  allowed  no  opportunity  of  im- 
proving herself  to  pass  by  unused,  and  her 
sterling  qualities  were  the  outcome  of  personal 
endeavours  to  mould  herself  into  a  valiant  wo- 
man. A  streak  of  romance  was  plainly  dis- 
cernible in  her  character,  fostered  by  her  love 
of  poetry,  and  her  heart  readily  responded  to 
the  charms  woven  by  nature. 

The  woods  suggested  fairy  dances  on  moon- 
light  nights,  the  winds  were  spirit  voices,  the 
clouds  were  dream  ships  and  the  trackless  sky 
one  great  mystery,  symbolic  of  the  life  stretch- 
ing out  before  her.  Very  few  realized  that  the 
self-controlled  girl  they  knew  and  loved  had 
many  a  struggle  between  sense  and  sensibility. 
To  follow  her  impulses,  to  live  on  ideals,  to 
revel  in  poetry,  to  weave  i)retty  romances, 
were,  alluring  inclinations  for  Casilda,  but 
she  knew  that  the  age  of  dreamy  heroines 
was  past  and  she  had  to  be  up  and  doing,  so 
with  splendid  magnanimity  slie  resolutely  turn- 
ed aside  from  the  rose  path  of  imagination  and 
undauntedly  faced  the  thorny  road  of  prac- 
ticability. 

"I  must  apply  for  a  school."  she  said,  and 
at  once  seated  herself  at  her  desk.    The  morn- 
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iiig  was  spent  in  making  several  applications^ 
for  rather  promising  vacancies  in  city  schools 
and  then  Casilda  went  the  usual  tenor  of  her 
her  way,  feeling  sure  of  at  least  one  opening 
awaiting  her.  During  the  weeks  that  followed 
she  cheerfully  shared  the  burden  of  house- 
keeping with  her  motlier,  administered  to  the 
wants  of  the  little  .ones,  coached  the  rather 
unwilling  Bob  in  his  high  school  studies,  and 
made  herself  so  generally  useful  and  kind  to 
all  that  they  heartily  wished  she  could  stay 
at  home,  and  almost  dreaded  the  daily  mail 
that  w^as  likely  to  bring  an  appointment  for 
their  loved  sister. 

Gradually   replies   came,    and   to    Casilda 's 
dismay  none  of  them  were  favourable,  but  she 
was  not  disconcerted : 
"There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our   ends 

Rough  hew  them  how  we  will," 
she  said  hopefully,  and  then  reflected:  "After 
all,  a  country  school  would  be  more  interesting 
and  I  can  surely  get  that.  To  polish  rough 
diamonds  would  be  satisfactory  and  I  have  al- 
ways longed  to  see  life  in  the  country.  For 
one  year  anyway  I'll  try  it  and  test  the  idyllic 
dreams  of  the  poets." 

Casilda 's  double  personality  was  a  source 
of  comfort  to  her,  and  in  this  instance  her  sensi- 
bility was  undoubtedly  of  equal  value  with 
her  sense.  In  spite  of  opposition,  therefore, 
and  the  assurance  that  she  was  hiding  her  liglit 
under  a  bushel,  she  applied  for  a  country 
s2hool  and  received  a  prompt  reply  which  gave 
very  satisfactory  details.  Everything  was 
duly  settled  and  towards  the  end  of  August 
Casilda  left  her  native  city  for  the  first  time 
in  her  twenty-one  years  of  existence  and  set 
out  with  high  hopes  slightly  tinged  with  her 
usual  imaginative  colouring. 

As  she   neared   B Station   conjectures 

regarding  her  mode  of  entry  were  taking  de- 
finite shape.  She  was  to  board  with  Mrs.  Daly, 
who  resided  near  the  Catholic  Church  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  school.  Mrs.  Daly 
would  surely  have  a  grown  up  son,  a  farmer, 
who  would  come  to  meet  her  at  the  station, 
and  Casilda  made  a  mental  picture  of  an  Adam 
Bede,  or  a  Felix  Holt  "without  a  stock/'  hs> 


her  knowledge  of  country  folk  had  come  chief- 
ly through  George  Eliot's  novels,  and  she  was 
ready  to  like  every  son  of  toil  she  might  en- 
counter. 

In  the  full  radiance  of  a  golden  sunset,  she 
alighted  at  the  small  station,  and  while  look- 
ing around  for  her  rustic  cavalier,  she  was 
accosted  by  an  ill-clad  boy  who  asked  timidly 
if  she  was  Miss  Maynard.  Assured  of  her 
identity,  he  conducted  her,  bag  and  baggage, 
to  the  "Bus"  in  waiting,  then  taking  his  seat 
beside  the  driver,  left  her  alone  to  admire  the 
beautiful  scenery  all  along  a  five-mile  drive, 
till  they  readied  their  destination.  Casilda 
was  charmed  Avith  her  surroundings — a  trim 
farm-house,  a  good-looking  farmer,  his  happy 
wife  and  children,  and  a  spotlessly  neat  bed- 
room with  low  windows  looking  out  on  a  lovel}' 
stretch  of  country.  She  was  glad  to  retire  ear- 
ly after  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day's  journey, 
and  with  memories  and  anticipations,  her  brain 
was  rather  a  medley.  However,  weariness  con- 
quered, and  with  hazy  ideas  of  lowing  herds 
and  plowmen  homeward  plodding  their  weary 
way,  "leaves  the  world  to  darkness,"  she  faint- 
ly murmured,  and  "to  me,"  must  have  been 
added  in  dreamland. 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  reopening  of  school  there  was  gen- 
eral satisfaction  in  "the  head  teacher,"  and 
parents  and  pupils  alike  were  overjoyed  to 
find  an  active,  pretty  young  girl  showing  sueli 
lively  interest  in  her  work.  Two  teachers  were 
in  charge  at  the  well-attended  school,  and  Cas- 
ilda found  herself  confronted  with  the  higher 
grades,  comprising  in  all  between  forty  and 
fifty  pupils.  She  recognized  among  them  the 
lad  who  had  met  her  at  the  station,  and  through 
mere  curiosity  asked  Mrs.  Daly  how  he  came 
to  be  her  guide  into  B -. 

"Oh,  you  mean  Fred  Greene,"  answered 
Mrs.  Daly.  "He  runs  around  looking  for  jobs, 
and  tliough  he  is  a  young  scamp,  he  is  reliable' 
enough  when  you  show  him  you  depend  on 
him," 
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As  the  days  went  by  Casilda  readily  be- 
lieved that  he  was  a  young  scamp,  but  acting 
on  Mrs.  Daly's  promising  words,  she  resolved 
to  show  Fred  special  kindness  and  make  him 
realize  what  was  expected  of  him.  She  be- 
gan by  asking  small  favours  of  him,  then  by 
calling  attention  to  his  slovenly  appearance, 
with  the  result  that  to  the  amazement  of  all, 
he  walked  into  class  one  day  with  a  shining 
face,  hair  well  combed  and  the  rents  in  his 
shabby  clothes  all  mended. 

Not  having  met  Mrs.  Greene,  Miss  Maynard 
ventured  to  inquire  about  his  mother,  when 
to  her  surprise  the  lad  burst  forth : 

"She  ain't  my  mother,  you  know;  she  just 
took  me  when  my  mother  died  and  then  we 
moved  to  this  here  place  and  she's  awful  poor, 
but  she  gives  me  a  bed  and  I  do  chores  for  a 
living." 

Casilda  delicately  refrained  from  further 
questioning,  but  resolved  to  brighten  the  life 
of  the  poor  waif  by  every  possible  means.  In 
spite  of  her  kindness,  Fred,  repeatedly  fell 
back  into  old  habits,  yet  she  did  not  despair 
of  ultimate  reformation  through  perseverance 
on  her  part.  She  felt  the  great  lack  in  teaching 
a  non-sectarian  school  and  her  heart  went  out 
to  many  a  lad  who  was  growing  up  almost 
oblivious  of  the  spiritual  life.  On  talking  the 
matter  over  with  the  parish  priest,  she  was  de- 
lighted with  his  offer  of  a  Sunday  school  class 
and  readily  accepted,  so  that  her  Catholic  pu- 
pils could  have  the  benefit  of  instructions  so 
badly  needed. 

Meanwhile,  Casilda  was  making  friends  and 
invitations  from  the  neighbouring  farm  houses 
were  gradually  arriving.  At  the  High  Mass 
on  Sundays  now,  she  no  longer  found  herself 
surrounded  by  strangers,  but  was  soon  able 
to  make  mental  observations  on  the  congrega- 
tion and  to  decide  who  were  the  elite,  and  who 
was  likely  to  become  the  fair  mistress  of  a 
certain  farm-house,  and  to  wonder  how  a  dis- 
tinguished  man  like   Judge   Barton   could   be 

sati.sfied  to  live  in  B even  though  he  had 

such  a  pretty  home  and  servants  and  an  auto 
to  bring  him  into  town  every  day.     An  occa- 


sional glance  went  towards  Judge  Barton's 
pew  wlienever  Casilda  felt  she  could  lawfully 
relax  her  rigid  attention  to  her  prayers.  Dur- 
ing tlie  "Announcements,"  she  reasoned  with 
herself,  "one  can't  pray,"  so  if  her  eyes  took 
the  usual  direction  every  Sunday,  who  will 
blame  her? 

Judge  Barton  was  certainly  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  country  church  and  gained  no 
small  amount  of  attention.  Tall,  erect,  stately, 
handsome,  irreproacliably  attired,  he  miglht 
liave  been  even  more  generally  glanced  at,  but 
the  country  lassies  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  getting  recognition  from  any  of  the  statues 
as  from  the  stern-looking  judge.  To  Casilda 
his  appearance  was  not  so  awe-inspiring.  He 
was  only  the  kind  of  man  she  was  usually  ac- 
customed to  meet  among  her  friends  and  for 
that  very  reason  she  often  thought  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  know  him.  He  was  very  much 
her  senior,  verging  on  the  forties,  she  imagined, 
and  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  Mrs.  Barton, 
she  decided  he  must  be  an  eligible  bachelor. 
Scorning  curiosity  and  gossip,  she  refrained 
from  asking  questions  concerning  the  judge, 
yet  was  all  attention  whenever  his  name  was 
mentioned.  By  degrees  she  gleaned  from 
casual  remarks  that  he  led  the  life  of  a  soli- 
tary, and  grave  hints  about  a  "mysterious 
past"  reached  her  from  time  to  time.  She 
had  mentally  attributed  to  him  the  nomencla- 
ture of  "Sir  Lancelot"  and  the  shadowy  form 
of  a  possible  "Guinevere"  was  finding  place 
in  lier  imagination,  when  the  query  presented 
itself:  "Would  you  like  to  be  the  Lily  Maid?" 
Startled  at  sucli  a  probability,  she  resolved  to 
weave  no  more  romances  about  the  interesting 
bachelor,  but  to  come  back  to  commonplace 
existence  and  put  forth  all  her  energies  to- 
wards making  a  great  success  of  her  school 
and  forwarding  the  happiness  of  the  pupils. 

All  was  clear  sailing  for  a  few  weeks  and 
even  the  refractory  Fred  Greene  was  showing 
signs  of  reform.  To  encourage  him  and  any 
other  naughty  boys,  Miss  Maynard  felt  herself 
inspired  at  one  of  tlie  Sunday  school  classes 
to  illus)trate  from  the  life  of  St.  Augustine  how 
the  errors  of  youth  may  be  expiated  in  a  saint- 
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ly  manhood.  She  narrated  very  vividly  how 
Augustine  out  of  pure  villainy  completely 
stripped  a  beautiful  pear  tree  of  its  luscious 
fruit  and  left  the  pears  lying  in  profusion  on 
the  ground.  She  hoped  she  had  fully  convinced 
her  eager  listeners  what  a  bad  boy  he  was,  and 
likewise  how  sincere  was  his  conversion,  and 
she  would  probably  have  been  flattered  if  she 
knew  how  eagerly  some  of  the  boys  were  dis- 
cussing the  story  afterwards. 

But  there  are  different  ways  of  impressing 
boys  as  their  exclamations  will  prove : 

"Say,  that  was  a  fine  story  "  ''Gee; 
wouldn't  'I  like  to  have  seen  all  them  pears!" 
"IHe  was  a  plucky  kid,  wasn't  he?"  "Rather 
plucky,"  came  from  an  older  lad  who  enjoyed 
the  pun.  The  group  gradually  dispersed,  leav- 
ing Fred  and  two  companions  deep  in  thought. 
The  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  Fred,  say- 
ing: 

"Gosh  !  wouldn't  it  be  slick  to  try  something 
like  that  on  the  old  judge." 

His  companions  looked  aghast  and  Tom  an- 
swered:  "Sure  'twould  be  fine,  but  who  has 
the  nerve  to.  do  it?" 

"Yes,  protested  Bill,  "it  wouldn't  be  you. 
Greeny,  you  aint  got  the  nerve.  You'd  be 
scared  of  Miss  Maynard;  why  you're  reg'lar 
tied  to  her  apron  strings." 

For  a  moment  Fred  felt  a  pang  as  he  re- 
membered his  teacher's  unfailing  kindness  to 
him  and  how  he  had  promised  repeatedly  to 
be  good,  but  the  taunt  was  unbearable  and  the 
occasion  semed  propitious  for  Fred  to  make  a 
hero  of  himself  among  the  boys. 

"I'll  do  it!"  he  exclaimed,  "see  if  I  don't. 
He  aint  got  no  pears  and  there 's  no  pears  any- 
ways at  this  season,  but  I  could  cut  down  that 
there  garden  hedge  or  something — just  leave 
it  to  me.  I  must  think  it  out  and  wait  my 
chance,  you  know." 

"Don't  you  ever  believe  you've  got  the 
grit  to  do  it,"  were  the  inspiring  words  he 
heard  as  they  parted  company. 

For  the  next  few  days  Fred  was  particularly 
sullen  and  all  Miss  Maynard 's  efforts  to  be 
friendly  were  of  no  avail. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  week  and  Casilda  spent 


the  long  week-end  at  the  home  of  her  associate 
teacher  some  miles  away.  On  her  return  Mrs. 
Daly  welcomed  her  back,  and  from  her  manner 
Casilda  saw  at  once  that  something  had  hap- 
pened, but  she  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
astonishing  disaster  related.  Fred  Greene  was 
in  jail  for  cutting  down  a  hedge  in  Judge 
Barton's  garden!  No  amount  of  reasoning 
could  help  her  to  even  imagine  what  his  mo- 
tive might  be  for  such  a  preposterous  act,  and 
she  was  genuinely  grieved  over  the  fate  of  her 
pupil.  After  the  direful  deed  was  committed 
some  information  given  by  two  boys  had  led 
to  the  conviction  of  Fred.  He  was  brought 
to  town,  lodged  in  jail  and  would  appear  be- 
fore Judge  Barton  on  the  following  morning 
to  hear  his  sentence. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  acting  on  a 
generous  impulse,  Casilda  said : 

"Mrs.  Daly,  will  you  come  over  to  the 
Judge's  house  with  me?  We  are  sure  to  find 
him  at  home  and  I  must  plead  for  Fred  before 
the  morning's  sentence  is  pronounced." 

"Certainly,  Miss  Maynard!"  answered  the 
good  woman,  "I'll  be  glad  to  help  you  and  I'm 
sure  your  words  will  have  weight  wnth  even 
Judge  Barton." 

If  Miss  Maynard  gav^  a  second  glance  in 
her  mirror  before  leaving  her  room,  who  shall 
blame  her?  She  was  going  to  propitiate  a 
stern,  seemingly  inflexible  man,  and  of  course 
it  was  in  a  good  cause  that  she  wanted  to  look 
her  best.  She  scarcely  realized  what  she  was 
doing  until  she  found  herself  in  a  pretty  draw- 
ing-room where  everything  was  arranged  witli 
exquisite  taste  and  her  heart  beat  so  fast  Avhen 
Judge  Barton  entered  that  she  could  scarcely 
speak.  It  was  their  first  meeting  face  to  face, 
for  Casilda  had  taken  only  side  glances  at  the 
imposing  figure,  and  now  her  first  impression 
was  more  favourable  than  she  had  anticipated. 
A  tinge  of  sadness  in  his  e^ipression  softened 
the  stern  look,  and  his  gentle  manner  was  a 
delightful  contrast  with  his  haughty  appear- 
ance. An  innate  gentleman  as  he  was,  he  re- 
frained from  showing  any  surprise,  but  bowed 
courteously  to  his  visitors  and  awaited  the 
statement    of   their   business.     He   knew   that 
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Miss  Maynard  was  the  school  teacher;  he  had 
seen  her  every  Sunday  at  church  and  singled 
her  out  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation  and 
was  now  greatly  pleased  to  find  her  beneath 
his  own  roof.  Her  request  to  pardon  Fred 
Greene  was,  however,  not  an  easy  one  to  grant. 

' '  On  what  plea,  Miss  Maynard,  could  I  con- 
scientiously let  his  conduct  go  unpunislied?" 
he  asked. 

"Isn't  there  something  about  a  first  of- 
fence?" she  urged. 

"There  is,"  he  answered,  "but  I  am  told 
the  lad  is  constantly  giving  trouble,  and  in 
fact  it  is  only  since  your  coming  that  he  is 
manageable  at  all." 

The  compliment  was  very  pleasing  and  she 
made  the  most  of  his  words,  answering  quick- 

"That  shows,  then,  he  is  not  hopelessly 
bad.  Previous  to  my  coming,  he  assures  me  no- 
body ever  spoke  a  kind  word  to  him.  He  is 
a  poor  waif  without  kith  or  kin,  so  I  resolved 
that  whatever  else  I  accomplished  in  this  school, 
I  would  make  one  heart  happy.  Fred  has  cer- 
tainly improved,  but  only  through  kindness; 
if  you  send  him  to  jail  or  to  a  reformatory  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  will  be  his  ruin." 

"I  would  like  to  talk  to  the  boy,"  said 
Judge  Barton,  "and  find  out  his  dispositions 
before  deciding." 

"There  is  little  time,  then,"  urged  Casilda, 
"if  the  case  comes  up  to-morrow  morning.  I 
would  love  to  see  him  too,  but  unless  it  could 
be  managed  this  evening  it  would  be  too  late. 
I  could  not  go  to  town  and  return  before  cla»s 
to-morrow. ' ' 

Judge  Barton  took  out  his  watch  and  de- 
liberated a  moment  before  saying: 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  take  you  this  evening, 
if  you  will  come ;  my  car  will  be  at  the  door 
in  a  moment." 

Miss  Maynard  was  delighted  and  eagerly 
exclaimed : 

"Oh,  will  you  really?  I  am  so  grateful.  I 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  possibility!" 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  spinning  along 
the  country  road,  Mrs.  Daley's  sentiments  di- 
vided  between    apprehension    and    enjoyment, 


and  Miss  Maynard 's? Is  it  fair  to  read 

a  young  girl's  thoughts  on  such  an  occatsion? 
Innocent  enough  they  were;  she  was  thinking 
what  a  pity  Mrs.  Daly  was  not  chauffeur  and 
the  judge  sitting  next  to,  her!  A  moonlight 
spin  was  no  novelty  to  Casilda.  She  had  en-' 
joyed  many  a  one  in  the  city  and  had  had  her 
share  of  attention  too,  but  this  one  was  differ- 
ent. There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  it, 
and  the  romantic  element  in  her  character  had 
full  play.  Could  she  have  watched  the  ex.-;. 
pression  of  the  judge's  face  and  have  known 
how  to  read  it,  she  would  have  discovered  a 
new  light  in  his  eyes  although  his  brows  con- 
tracted, while  sternness  and  sadness  left  their 
impress  on  his  handsome  features. 

They  were  soon  within  sight  of  the  jail, 
which  rose  up  ominous  before  them  and  after 
the  preliminaries  which  the  judge's  presence 
greatly  minimized,  they  were  led  to  the  cell 
where  poor  Fred  lay  crouched.  When  the  door 
opened,  the  light  from  the  hall  enabled  Miss 
Maynard  to  distinguish  the  wayward  lad  pros- 
trate now,  with  his  head  buried  in  the  miser-; 
able  bed.  She  went  to  him,  gently  knelt  down 
beside  him  and  put  her  hand  lovingly  on  his 
shoulder,  saying: 

"Is  this  my  boy?    Is  this  really  Fred?" 

Judge  Barton  remained  in  the  doorway, 
deeply  impressed  by  what  he  saw:  the  dainty, 
beautiful  girl  oblivious  of  everything  but  the 
culprit,  and  the  culprit  completely  overcome 
and  sobbing  to  break  his  heart. 

"How  did  it  happen,  Fred?"  she  asked. 
"Tell  me  all  about  it.  'I  can't  understand  it 
at  all." 

"I — I — just  felt  I  had  to  play  some  trick, 
and  you  was  away,  and — and — I  just  done  it— 
that's  all,"  sobbed  out  Fred. 

"But  why?"  urged  Miss  Maynard,  "why 
did  you  do  such  an  outrageous  thing?, -It 
couldn't  do  you  any  good." 

As  Fred  seemed  reticent  about  replying, 
she  ordered  him  very  sternly  to  tell  the  truthi 
as  she  was  trying  to  obtain  his  release,  and 
it  all  depended  on  his  motive. 

The  lad  looked  at  his  friend,  wavered,  and 
at  last  gained  courage  to  ask :  ..  c^. 
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"Well,  you  won't  be  mad  at  me,  will  you? 
[f  I  thought  as  you'd  be  mad,  I'd  rather  go  to 
prison  for  life  than  tell  you." 

Receiving  the  assurance  that  Miss  Maynard 
would  not  be  the  least  angry,  to  her  infinite 
!?urprise  and  dismay  he  said : 

"Well,  you  know  when  you  told  us  about 
that  there  pear  tree  at  Sunday  school,  me  and 
some  other  kids  thought  it  would  be  jolly  fun 
to  try  something  like  it.  They  stumped  me  to 
do  it  and  I  done  it." 

The  simplicity  with  which  the  lad  uttered 
these  words  went  straight  to  Miss  Maynard 's 
heart  and  in  spite  of  the  gruesome  situation 
she  could  not  hel])  the  amused  twinkle  in  her 
eye  nor  the  genuine  laugh  that  burst  forth. 
She  turned  to  confront  Judge  Barton  and  found 
him  nearer  than  she  expected.  In  her  pretty, 
unrestrained  way  she  took  the  guilt  upon  her- 
self and  asked  what  her  sentence  would  be. 

Judge  Barton  grasped  the  situation  fully 
and  realized  that  although  Fred  was  greatly  to 
blame,  he  could  conscientiously  pardon  him  on 
his  promise  of  amendment.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  boy  looked  him 
straight  in  the  face  and  promised  faithfully 
that  there  would  be  no  repetition  of  inisde- 
meanors. 

Fred's  joy  knew  no  bounds  when  the  judge 
told  him  he  could  return  with  them,  and  in  a 
short  while  all  were  ready  for  the  homeward 
ride. 

"Fred,  you  sit  with  Mrs.  Daly,"  were  the 
words  that  made  Casilda's  heart  beat,  follow- 
ed by  the  co,urteous  invitation:  "Miss  May- 
nard, I  think  you  would  enjoy  the  front  seat ; 
the  night  is  so  bright  you  could  have  a  fine 
view  all  the  way." 

Miss  Maynard  certainly  did  enjoy  the  front 
seat  and  the  conversation  and  the  companion. 
Without  undue  curiosity  or  infringement  on  a 
dignified  reserve  on  either  side,  some  advance 
towards  acquaintance  was  iiecessarily  made 
during  the  long  drive.  Casilda  noticed  that 
the  route  was  quite  unfamiliar  to  her,  and  while 
it  took  them  scarcely  half  an  hour  to  reach  the 
town,  the  return  trip  was  being  blissfully  ex- 
tenuated. 


"Are  we  going  back  the  same  way?"  she 
asked,  archly.  "It  seems  rather  difiPerent  to 
me." 

"It  is  different,"  replied  the  judge,  "T  am 
taking  what  they  call  the  Long  Road.  It  is 
a  delightful  drive  and  if  you  are  in  no  hurry 
home  we  shall  complete  the  circuit." 

Who  could  be  in  a  hurry  home  on  such  a 
night?  Not  Casilda  Maynard,  certainly,  and 
even  Mrs.  Daly  and  Fred  were  enjoying  the 
drive  to  their  hearts'  content.  It  ended  all 
too  soon  for  every  one  concerned  and  might 
have  preached  a  silent  sermon  on  the  ephemeral 
joys  of  this  world,  but  a  sermon  to  be  effectual 
must  have  willing  listeners,  and  two  at  least 
out  of  this  quartet  were  not  ready  for  such 
solemn  reflections. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Miss  Maynard 's  pupils  were  warned  next 
morning  to  make  no  reference  to  Fred's  es- 
capade. She  explained  that  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  boy's  surroundings  the 
same  behaviour  could  not  be  expected  of  him 
as  of  the  other  pupils  who  had  the  advantage 
of  loving  parents'  care  and  good  homes.  When 
Fred  entered  the  school  room,  nothing  more 
than  a  little  nudging  among  the  boys  and  shy 
glances  among  the  girls  gave  evidence  of  any- 
thing unusual  having  taken  place. 

Their  attention  was  successfully  diverted 
in  a  most  interesting  direction  when  Miss  May- 
nard announced  her  plan  for  a  Christmas  En- 
tertainment. She  smiled  on  recalling  Bob's 
prophecy  of  a  Browning  Club  or  a  Latin  play, 
but  resigned  herself  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  and  the  place.  She  hal  very  deftly  drama- 
tized some  selections  from  history,  interspersing 
patriotic  songs  and  recitations,  so  the  program 
was  to  be  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining. 
Latent  talents  were  wonderfully  developed  in 
the  progress  of  rehearsals;  the  boys  were  as- 
suming a  less  lanky  build  as  they  braced  up 
for  the  daily  practice  of  their  military  drill; 
while  the  girls  were  acquiring  a  pretty  deraure- 
ness  and  gentler  ways  as  they  realized  what  it 
meant  to  appear  before  an  audience. 
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These  were  busy,  happy  days  for  Casilda 
and  her  own  personality  was  almost  obliter- 
ated in  the  joy  of  doing  good  for  others.  Shs 
noted  the  gradual  improvement  of  those  under 
her  care  and  was  especially  pleased  with  Fred, 
to  whom  she  had  assigned  a  principal  part  in 
the  program.  He  was  a  transformed  boy  in 
every  respect  and  put  forth  all  his  energies  to 
meet  her  expectations  in  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  order. 

Judge  Barton  had  likewise  taken  an  interest 
in  Fred,  as  was  soon  evidenced  by  his  appear- 
ance in  a  complete  new  suit  of  clothes,  which 
was  a  trying  ordeal  for  the  lad  and  the  sacri- 
fice he  made  on  relinquishing  his  tattered  gar- 
ments was  known  to  none  but  himself.  They 
seemed  part  of  his  very  existence ;  had  been 
enlarged  by  the  active — if  not  artistic — fingers 
of  Mrs.  Greene,  according  as  he  enlarged  his 
proportions;  and  mended  according  as  he  ap- 
peared before  her  with  repeated  rents  and 
holes. 

"Seems  as  if  I  liave  to  be  a  gentleman  in 
spite  of  me,"  he  murmured  sadly,  but  remem- 
bering tliat  Miss  Maynard  was  a  lady,  he  was 
more  resigned  to  his  fate. 

The  Christmas  entertainment  was  a  grand 
success,  if  due  allowances  are  made  for  crude 
staging,  dramatic  limitations  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  an  over-crowded  room.  The  front 
row  in  the  audience  was  rather  appalling  for 
the  amateur  performers,  some  of  whom  had 
to  gasp  for  breath  when  they  saw  the  parish 
priest,  school  officials,  and  yes,  actually  Judge 
Barton  !  But  Miss  Maynard 's  reassuring  glance 
made  them  feel  that  even  if  the  President  walk- 
ed in  they  were  not  to  lose  their  self-control; 
so  if  the  boys  sang  more  loudly  than  musically, 
there  was  a  genuineness  in  their  utterances; 
and  if  the  girls  were  rather  feeble  voiced,  the 
modesty  of  their  deportment  greatly  pleased 
the  doting  mammas. 

Wiien  "the  front  row"  had  expressed  their 
appreciation  iji  public  words  of  commendation 
and  private  congratulation  to  Miss  Maynard 
herself,  she  had  the  extreme  felicity  of  hearing 
the  general  verdict  from  the  remaining  popu- 


lace who  crowded  around  her  with  the  assur- 
ing words : 

"They  done  fine!"  "They  certainly  done 
fine!"     "They  sure  done  fine,  ma'am!" 

It  seemed  quite  befitting  the  occasion  that 
Judge  Barton  should  convey  Miss  Maynard  to 
her  lodging  and  their  acquaintance  made  a 
little  further  progress  beneath  the  stars  on  that 
frosty  night.  He  naturally  asked  how  her 
well-earned  holidays  should  be  spent,  and  the 
reply  "at  home"  required  some  explanations 
which  were  pleasing  to  give  and  pleasing  to 
hear. 

"I  am  taking  Fred  with  me,"  said  Casilda. 
"He  hardly  knows  what  Christmas  means  and 
ray  little  brothers  are  looking  forward  to  mak- 
ing it  merry  for  him." 

"You're  making  a  fine  boy  of  him,"  said  the 
judge,  warmly.  "I  hardly  recognized  him  to- 
night. What  a  wonderful  power  you  must  have 
over  characters!" 

As  they  neared  Mrs.  Daly's  house  the  judge 
requested  to  convey  Miss  Maynard  and  Fred 
to  the  station  the  day  of  their  departure,  and 
realizing  the  advantage  of  a  comfortable  auto 
over  a  rickety  "bus,"  Casilda  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept the  offer. 

The  morning  came  clear  and  frosty,  promis- 
ing an  enjoyable  ride.  When  they  called  for 
Fred,  Miss  Maynard  gazed  in  surprise  to  see  a 
well-dressed  lad  carrying  a  brand  ncAv  suit- 
case. Rather  abashed  at  his  own  appearance, 
Fred  jumped  in  after  trying  to  utter  a  few 
incoherent  words  of  thanks  to  Judge  Barton 
for  his  grand  present. 

"I  intended  to  fit  him  out  at  home,"  said 
Miss  Maynard,  "but  I  see  you  have  forestalled 
me." 


"Yes,"  answered  the  judge,  "I  was  glad 
to  contribute  something  towards  making  him 
happy." 

"Gee,'  muttered  Fred  to  himself,  "He  thinks 
I'm  happy  and  I'm  near  bustin',  in  this  here 
buttoned  up  coat  and  the  stiff  collar  is  clean 
cuttin'  the  neck  off  me,  but  I  begin  to  see  what 
it  means  bein'  a  gentleman.  You've  got  to 
pretend  a  whole  lot  of  things  you  don't  feel, 
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and  on  your  life  you  dasoen't  say  what  you 
do  feel!',' 

The  station  was  reached  all  too  soon,  and 
the  good-byes  said  and  Christmas  wishes  ex- 
changed and  the  request  to  accept  the  same 
escort  on  their  return  gratefully  accepted,  and 
Casilda  was  questioning  her  belief  in  the  uni- 
versally accepted  words: 

"There's  no  place  like  home." 

When  she  reached  the  old  home,  however, 
and  was  surrounded  with  love  and  sympathy 
and  interest,  she  concluded  that  it  must  be 
pleasaiit  to  have  two  homes.  Fred's  story  had 
been  told  to  all  and  they  knew  vdiat  allow- 
ances to  make  for  the  boy.  He  felt  more  at 
ease  when  led  away  to  the  play  room,  but  even 
here  was  dubious  about  the  propriety  of  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  to  play  marbles  when  he  had 
such  "blamed  stylish  clothes  on." 

The  days  slipped  quickly  away  and  the 
dawn  of  the  new  year  was  at  hand.  There  was 
some  talk  of  seeing  the  old  year  out,  but  the 
invitation  to  sleep  proved  a  superior  attraction, 
and  the  family  yielded  to  it.  Casilda  alone 
was  inclined  for  a  dying  year  reverie  and  sat 
long  before  her  grate-fire  thinking.  She  was 
aroused  by  the  noise  of  something  falling  in 
Fred's  room,  which  was  next  to  hers,  and 
alarmed  lest  something  had  happened  to  the 
lad,  she  went  to  him  quickly,  tapped  on  the 
door  and  without  ceremony  entered.  Fred 
was  very  much  confused  and  for  the  moment 
Casilda  nearly  lost  heart  at  the  mere  sugges- 
tion  that  he  had  done  sometliing  wrong. 

The  noise  was  caused  by  the  falling  of  a 
wooden  box  which  still  lay  on  the  floor,  as  the 
poor  boy  was  too  frightened  to  attempt  picking 
it  up. ,  On  enquiry  Miss  Maynard  was  told  to 
her  great  surprise  that  Mrs.  Greene  had  given 
him  the  box  on  his  leaving  the  house,  saying 
it  had  been  entrusted  to  her  by  his  mother 
with  the  injunction  to  keep  it  until  Fred  was 
old  enough  to  act  for  himself  in  an  important 
matter,  or  until  some  likely  opportunity,  cams 
to  him  of  gaining  the  help  of  capable  friends. 
He  had  been  so  little  alone  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  even  peeping  into  it,  but  something 
urged  him  to-night  to  see  its  contents.     With 


MIkd  Maynard 's  help  it  was  soon  epened  and 
d\c  Avas  delicately  withdrawing  w^ith  no  small 
e:noti.on,  when  Fred  timidly  asked : 

"Please,  would  you  mind  looking  at  the 
things?  They're  just  papers  and  I'd  never 
know  what  they  meant.  See  here  is  a  ring. 
Perhaps  I've  got  a  father  and  mother  lik,« 
other  kids,  Miss  Maynard." 

Casilda  looked  at  the  rather  lengthy  manu- 
c^ript  and  answered : 

"This  will  take  sometime  to  read,  Fred. 
I  think  you  had  better  go  to  sleep  and  I'll  tell 
you  in  the  morning  what  it  all  means." 

Fred  was  satisfied,  and  the  astonished  Cas- 
ilda returned  to  her  room  and  in  the  silence  of 
the  departing  year  examined  the  contents  of 
the  box.  A  chill  of  horror  ran  through  her 
as  she  took  out  first  a  marriage  certificate 
giving  evidence  of  a  marriage  between  Laur- 
ence Frederick  Barton  and  Elinor  Howard ! 
She  took  up  the  wedding  ring  whose  inscrip- 
tion agreed  with  the  certificate,  and  when  she 
could  command  herself  sufficiently,  opened  the 
manuscript  and  read  a  mother's  letter  to  her 
only  child,  and  that  child  was  Fred  Greene,  so 
called,  and  his  father  was  Judge  Barton !  Im- 
possible!  How  could  it  be?  Yet  the  story 
was  plausible  enough. 

On  the  outskirts  of  a  remote  town  fifteen 
years  ago  some  young  men  were  camping.  One 
of  them,  Laurence  Barton,  came  into  daily 
contact  Avith  a  pretty  girl  in  very  humble  cir- 
cumstances; married  her  before  the  season 
was  over;  returned  to  his  home  to  prepare  for 
his  final  law  examinations ;  wrote  to  her  in  her 
maiden  name  for  a  while,  exacting  secrecy  to 
ward  off  his  father's  anger  and  disinheritance; 
gradually  slackened  his  correspondence  until 
finally  it  ceased.  A  few  miserable  years  fol- 
lowed for  the  unfortunate  Elinor.  Not  wishing 
to  implicate  her  husband  whom  she  loved  in 
spite  of  his  apparent  desertion,  and  fearing 
that  her  father  would  pursue  him,  she  quietly 
left  her  home  with  her  infant  boy  and  could 
not  be  traced  again.  Her  father  having  died 
shortly  after,  there  were  no  near  relatives  to 
take  up  her  cause  and  so  she  settled  in  an  ob- 
scure town  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Laurence. 
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Even  to  her  neighbour,  Mrs.  Greene,  she  never 
confided  her  woes,  but  on  her  deathbed  asked 
the  kind  woman  if  she  would  care  for  her  boy 
and  confided  to  her  the  box  and  the  instruc- 
tions before  mentioned. 

The  grate  fire  had  long  been  extinguished, 
the  old  year  had  gone  out,  the  new  year  had 
been  heralded  in  with  the  usual  pomp,  and  still 
Casilda  sat  motionless  until  she  became  con- 
scious of  being  chilled  through  and  through. 
With  some  difficulty  she  replaced  the  manu- 
script in  the  box,  locked  it  carefully  away  and 
crept  into  bed  chattering,  but  not  to  sleep. 

Her  care-worn  looks  caused  some  alarm 
when  the  greetings  went  round  for  a  happy 
New  Year,  but  a  wretched  cold  was  the  ac- 
cepted explanation  and  endless  remedies  were 
at  once  proposed. 

"After  Mass  I'll  attend  to  it,"  said  Casilda, 
and  added:  "Come,  Fred,  you'll  be  my  part- 
ner this  morning." 

On  the  way  to  church  she  gave  him  the  joy- 
ful intelligence  that  he  indeed  had  parents, 
that  his  mother  was  dead,  and  that  if  he  would 
trust  her  implicitly  and  not  ask  to  see  his 
mother's  letter  she  would  do  her  best  to  find 
his  father.  Fred  was  too  happy  to  feel  any  re- 
striction placed  upon  him  by  Miss  Maynard, 
and  if  distracting  thoughts  came  during  Mass 
they  were  largely  to  the  extent  of  hoping  that  if 
he  really  possessed  a  dad  he  would  not  be  a 
mighty  gentleman,  for  his  inherent  spirit  of 
democracy  rose  up  against  such  an  appalling 
probability. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The   train  was  puffing  into  B- 


station 

and  Judge  Barton  was  in  readiness  with  his 
auto  to  convew  Miss  Maynard  to  her  country 
lodgings.  The  usual  greetings  were  exchanged; 
the  judge  found  Miss  Maynard  looking  rather 
poorly;  the  explanation  of  "a  bad  cold"  helped 
to  satisfy  him;  but  his  keen  glance  directed 
towards  her  as  they  rode  away,  gav€  him  cause 
i'or  alarm.  She  was  not  the  outspoken,  con- 
fiding girl  who  had  charmed  him  by  her  de- 


lightful naturalness  in  their  few  meetings,  but 
rather  a  reserved  woman  with  more  studied 
^manner.  The  conversation  was  merely  com- 
monplace until  they  reached  her  abode,  and 
when  he  expressed  a  hope  of  meeting  her  soon 
again  and  gallantly  offered  his  services  when- 
ever she  might  require  them,  she  answered 
evasively  that  she  would  be  very  busy  until 
school  was  in  full  working  order. 

After  an  evening  spent  in  deep  thought  and 
a  sleepless  night.  Miss  Maynard  sought  Mrs. 
Greene  to  obtain  whatever  information  she 
could  afford  regarding  the  momentous  problem 
calling  for  solution.  She  was  anxious  to  know 
how  Fred  had  been  transported  to  a  Northern 
state  when  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  manu- 
script had  all  taken  place  in  the  East.  Mrs. 
GrcDU   explained  that   her   husband's  brother 

had  settled  in  B and  when  in  poor  health 

begged  them  to  come  and  make  their  home 
with  Iiim.  A  year  after  his  death  she  was  left 
a  widow,  and  though  in  staitened  circumstances 
she  resolved  to  keep  Fred  until  he  was  able  to 
support  himself,  as  she  had  promised  this  to 
his  dying  mother.  She  could  give  no  further 
information  about  "Mrs.  Laurence,"  as  she 
called  her,  than  of  her  being  an  extremely 
beautiful  woman,  evidently  very  poor  and  al- 
ways reticent  in  speaking  of  her  circumstances. 

Casilda  was  painfully  bewildered  how  to 
proceed,  yet  she  realized  that  prompt  action 
was  necessary.  If  she  consulted  anyone  it 
would  be  spreading  Judge  Barton's  disgrace, 
and  she  shrank  from  that  in  a  way  that  sur- 
prised her.  What  was  Judge  Barton  to  her? 
she  asked  herself,  and  the  answer  came  from 
the  depth  of  her  heart:  "Everything!"  If 
the  evidence  against  him  were  really  true,  'and 
if  lie  learned  that  he  was  free  to  marry  again 
.  .  .  Here  her  reasoning  changed  its  tenor  and 
she  asked  herself  could  she  marry  such  a  man? 

Her  final  resolve  was  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciples vv^hich  had  always  actuated  her  and  to 
take  the  one  direct  way  towards  setting  her 
mind  at  rest.  She  would  submit  the  centents 
of  the  box  to  the  judge's  perusal  and  take  his 
verdict  in  the  matter.  She  still  had  confidence 
in  him,  for  she  felt  instinctively  that  whatever 
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his  past  might  have  been,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  noble  sentiments  now.  a  man  who  could 
never  sully  himself  by  a  base  action. 

Judge  Barton  was  pleasantly  surprised  on 
receiving  a  dainty  note  froni  Miss  Maynard, 
asking  him  to  call  at  Mrs.  Daly's  on  the  earl- 
iest opportunity. 

The  interview  was  brief;  Miss  Maynard 
simply  asked  him  if  he  would  read  some  manu- 
script which  she  handed  to  him  and  he  politely 
consented,  thinking  it  related  to  a  personal  in- 
terest of  hers  and  that  she  was  consulting  him 
in  hiis  legal  capacity.  For  this  reason  he  re- 
frained from  any  remarks,  although  he  was 
pained  to  notice  her  altered  appearance  and 
undeniable  marks  of  suffering.  • 

"'I  am  glad  to  be  of  any  service  to  you," 
he  said  warmly,  and  his  friendly  glance  spoke 
even  more  sincerity  than  his  words.  "When 
shall, I  bring  this  back?" 

"Any  evening,"  she  answered,  and  then 
in  a  voice  strangely  unusual,  added: 

"Tliis  room  will  be  at  your  disposal." 

She  left  him  rather  abruptly  and  he  went 
forth  into  the  chill  night  air  greatly  perturbed 
and  wondering  What  could  possibly  have  agi- 
tated the  unually  self-controlled  Miss  Maynard. 

No  later  than  the  next  evening  was  Casilda 
summoned  to  the  long  unused  "front  parlour." 
She  could  scarcely  restrain  her  emotions  when 
Judge  Barton  came  forward  and  placed  the 
manuscript  in  her  hand.  She  raised  her  eyes 
and  was  deeply  touclied  on  beholding  his  chang- 
ed countenance.  The  old  haughtiness  was 
gone  and  the  handsome  features  were  doubly 
attractive  in  their  expression  of  chastened  sor- 
row. A  particular  gentleness  of  manner  saem- 
ed  to  insinuate  that  he  was  at  her  mercy,  that 
ahe  was  the  judge  now  and  he  the  criminal 
waiting  for  her  verdict.  In  the  awful  stillness 
of  this  brief  moment,  their  eyes  met  in  a  mutual 
understanding  and  their  souls  seemed  to  rush 
towards  each  other  as  if  they  had  both  been 
waiting  for  this  supreme  moment  all  their  lives 
and  it  had  come  at  last.  But  Judge  Barton 
would  take  no  advantage  over  the  noble,  trust- 
ing girl;  if  he  were  to  win  such  a  woman  it 
would  be  i'n  self-abasement,  so  he  calmly  said : 


"I  thank  you,  Miss  Maynard,  for  lifting  a 
burden  of  fifteen  years,  but  most  of  all  I  thank 
you  for  your  confidence  in  me.  You  must  have 
been  aware  in  entrusting  me  with  that  manu- 
script that  I  might  have  destroyed  it  and  ended 
this  miserable  affair?" 

"I  knew  you  could,"  answered  Oasilda 
firmly,  "but  I  knew  you  would  not." 

"Were  you  sure  it  referred  to  me?"  he 
asked. 

"No,"  said  Casilda.  "I  thought  it  prob- 
fible  you  might  liave  a  name-sake  and  yet — 
forgive  me,  but  the  fact  of  your  living  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place  and — and — alone,  sug- 
gested the  harrowing  possibility  that — that — " 

He  came  to  her  rescue  by  admitting  at  once : 

"Your  surmise  is  correct.  I  am  the  guilty 
one ;  but  before  you  condemn  me  utterly,  will 
you  kindly  hear  a  few  palliating  circumstances 
which  may  excite  at  least  your  pity?" 

To  his  willing  listener  Judge  Barton  gave 
his  side  of  tlie  story.  He  was  a  young  law- 
student  when  he  succumbed  to  the  charms  of  a 
pretty  girl  and  married  'her.  On  returning  to 
complete  his  studies  he  kept  the  affair  secret 
as  he  knew  what  his  father's  anger  would  be. 
From  his  liberal  allowance  he  sent  a  fair  sup- 
ply of  money  regularly  to  his  wife  and  intended 
to  acknowledge  his  marriage  as  soon  as  hi.^ 
profession  and  a  settled  income  from  his  father 
Vfould  make  him'  independent.  Meanwhile  be- 
coming engrossed  in  his  studies  and  realizing 
the  uncongeniality  of  his  marriage,  the  letters 
to  his  wife  became  gradually  fewer  in  numbei', 
and  after  a  wiiile  those  he  sent  were  unclaimed. 
He  ^spared  no  accusation  against  himself,  but 
acknowledged  that  he  waited  to  pass  his  final 
examinations  and  be  installed  in  his  father's 
office  before  venturing  to  make  a  personal  in- 
quiry for  his  wife.  He  was  only  twenty-three 
at  the  time,  had  never  known  a  mother's  care- 
ful training,  was  tlie  only  son  of  an  over-indul- 
gent father  and  could  consequently  boast  of  no 
fitrengt'h  of  character.  When  enquiries  were 
made,  and  when  he  visited  his  wife's  old  home, 
no  satisfaction  could  'be  gleaned,  so  he  began 
his  manhood  years  under  the  most  favourable 
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auspices  to  all  appearances,  but  with  a  secret 
sorrow  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

After  his  father's  death,  he  left  the  city 
whose  comforts  and  pleasures  he  could  never 
enjoy  and  travelled  from  state  to  state  until 
finally  he  was  attracted  by  the  peaceful,  quiet 
country  around  B station,  land  glad  to  prac- 
tice his  \profession  again,  he  gradually  succeed- 
ed to  the  judgeiship. 

''Sorrow  completed  its  work,"  he  added, 
"for  long  aig'o  I  found  in  the  consolation  of  re- 
ligion, full  compensation  for  the  joys  of  life 
lo'S't  through  my  early  folly.  I  am  not  old 
yet,"  ,he  added  with  a  hopeful  smile,  "and 
thankis  to  you,  my  son  has  been  saved  from  a 
life  of  degradation  and  is  showing  himself  cap- 
able of  appreciating  your  untiring  efforts.  Does 
Fred  know  of  this  relationship?  Has  he  read 
the  manuscript?" 

"No,"  answered  Casilda,  and  she  informed 
him  how  they  had  come  into  her  hands  and 
that  he  was  the  only  person  besides  herself 
who  knew  of  their  existence.  Again  their  eyes 
met  and  she  saw  in  his  the  love  and  gratitude 
that  needed  no  words,  while  he  read  in  hers  a 
woman's  loyalty  that  betokened  the  wealth  of 
affection  centered  in  her  warm,  trusting  heart. 

The  world-old  story  was  told  anew  in  Mrs. 
Daly's  "front  parlour"  that  night  and  the 
secret  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  its  two 
occupants  might  now  become  known  to  the 
w'hole  universe  to  their  utter  unconcern,  for 
Laurence  Barton  and  Casilda  Maynard  had 
reached  the  crossroads  of  life  and  were  leav- 
ing the  gloomy  path  for  the  sunlit  way  stretch- 
ing out  ^before  them  fair  and  hopeful. 

OLIVE  GREY,  Alumnae. 


If  the  fairest  child,  whose  presence  is  joy 
and  gladness,  slhould  remain  thfe  same  in  body 
and  mifnd  for  years,  we  could  take  no  pleasure 
in  la  thing  so  monstrouis.  Life  is  igrowtli  and 
deicay.  We  may  not  sit  or  stand,  but  must  igo, 
ascendinig  first,  and  then,  the  summit  reachied, 
we  must  enter  on  the  way  that  leads  downward 
to  diirknessf  and  to  death;  and  so  to  God. 
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SOLACE. 
To  Our  Dear  Little  Mission  Band,  at  Sedley. 

No  more  shall  your  far  ipil,girima,ge, 
Your   humble,   narrow  space, 

Strain  yiour  eyes  eastward  in  the  quest 
Of  a  dear,  home  face. 

No  more  shall  wistful   memories 

Acro!ss  the  prairies  roam. 
For  He  has  come  for  Whom  you  went, — 

To  make  your  exile, — home ! 

This  little  corner  for  Himself 
And  His  idear  Five, — |Be  ohose, — 

Wh'o;se  Presence  nuakes  the  Weakest  wild 
To  'blosslOim  like  the  rose. 

A  solace  sweeter  than  Himself 
He  could  not  give, — Who  isaid : 

"I  will  not  leave  them  orphans," — Then, 
Dear  hearts,  he  comf'orted ! 

ROSE    UNDERWOOD. 
/  Loretto  Abbey. 
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'Twas  nurtured  in  the  skies, 
Fed  upon  Seraph's  fare — 
It  fluttered  down  to  earth 
Upon   tlie  midnight  air. 

'Twas  sung  in  such  sweet  wise 
That  all  who  heard  the  strain 
Were  from  the  earth  beguiled, — 
Nor   quite   returned   again. 


It  rested  in  the   smile 
And   s.hone  upon   the   brow 
Of  Her, — whose  diadem 
It   was — as  it   is  now. 

That  Gift,  born  of  His  love 
And  dowered  with  His  joy. 
No  turn  of  Fate  could  mar 
Nor  warring  man  destroy. 


But,  as  we  turn  aside 
And   waywardly   ignore 
The  streaming  shafts  of  light, 
That  filter  thro'  our  door. 


So  do  we  disregard 
The  high,  sweet  gift  of  Peace, — 
Whose  very  using  doth  insure 
Miraculous  increase. 

MAY  WBATHERSTQN,  Alumna. 
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OLD    DALKEY    DAYS 

(By  a  former  pupil  of  Loretto  Abbey,  Dalkey,  Ireland). 


The  Schoolroom. 

The  schoolroom  in  Loretto  Abbey,  Dalkey, 
had  a  great  numlber  of  windows.  Most  of  them 
faced  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  what  are  called  in 
Ireland  ''wild  days,"  w*hen  great  gales  blow, 
salt  .spray  would  be  flung  against  those  win- 
dows, dimiming  and  blurring  the  glass,  en- 
shrouding the  view  therefrom  in  the  mystery 
of  cloud  and  fog.  It  was  the  cloudy  days, 
rather  than  the  clear  ones,  which  by  a  paradox 
became  days  of  vision  to  the  child  whose  desk 
at  study  hour  commanded  the  sea  view.  These 
were  the  days  when  imagination  could  be  set 
free;  when,  all  sight  of  material  things  blot- 
ted out,  and  nothing  audible  but  the  booming 
of  the  sea  and  the  soughing  of  the  wind,  the 
child  could  fancy  'that  'both  land  and  see  had 
vanished,  and  Loretto  Abhey  was  sailing  ofl 
and  up  into  the  clouds.  She  used  to  close  her 
eyes  and  think  she  felt  it  rocking,  swaying, 
in  its  skyward  journey.  She  used  to  open  them 
again  to  find  the  windows  still  more  blurred, 
stimulating  delightful  thrills  of  fear  that  sure- 
ly the  building  had  escaped  from  lits  moorings 
on  earth  and  was  floating  off  into  sipace. 

As  likely  as  not,  just  at  this  moment  of 
wild  joy  in  fancied  levitation,  the  'bell  would 
ring  for  te-a,  and  the  child's  first  impulse  would 
be  to  exclaim  mentally  :  ' '  Oh,  bother  ! ' '  But 
immediately  would  come  the  mundane  second 
thought,  "Maybe  there  will  be  saffron  <buns,'' 
,and  extravaganzas  of  sailing  into  space  would 
vanish,  supplanted  by  mouth-watering  and  car- 
nal appetite — for  Dalkey  was  famous  for  its 
saffron  buns. 

II. 

The  Refectory. 

The  child,  long  since  'grown  up,  often  feels 
sorry  when  she  visits  convent  schools  in  Ameri- 
ca— even  in  Canadian  America — to  find  the 
word  "dining-room"  used  instead  of  the  be- 


loved, monastic-sounding  "re'fectory."  She 
has  also  marvelled  at  the  luxury  of  table  ap- 
pointments— 'flometimes  ilound  tables  'Seating 
six  or  eight,  covered  with  white  damask,  with 
centre-pieces  of  flowers — instead  of  the  long, 
bare  trestle  tahles  of  the  Abbey;  and  chairs 
with  backs  instead  of  the  low  henches  of  the 
refectory  she  loved.  In  the  midst  of  such 
modern  sophistication  it  must  be  difficult  for 
the  girls  to  imagine  themselves  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  while  in  Dalkey  it  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  (especially  on  days  when 
silence  was  kept),  to  imagine  one's  self  a  monk, 
or  even  a  solitary  o'f  the  Thcbaid. 

High  days  and  holy  days,  feasts,  anniver- 
saries, and  birthdays  were  constantly  being 
celebrated  in  the  refectory,  when  not  even 
saffron  buns  were  good  enough,  and  tables 
were  heaped  unstintedly  with  the  best  the  Ab- 
bey cook  could  make,  or  the  Dalkey  confec- 
tioners could  furnish.  In  this  generation  the 
girls  may  have  dining-rooms,  damask-covered 
tables  and  chairs  with  'backs,  but  any  girl  of 
an  older  time,  from  a  Loretto  over  the  sea,  can 
defy  them  to  show  better  goodies  to  be  con- 
sumed in  honor  of  Saint  Joseph,  or  a  "Mo- 
ther's" feast,  or  even  the  birthday  of  a  girl 
in  the  lower  schoo'l.  The  generous  dishes  of 
birthday  toast,  hot,  buttered,  smelling  as  Am- 
erican toast  never  smells,  which  were  provided 
by  the  Refectorian  for  a  birthday  breakfast 
(there  was  plain  hread  and  butter  on  other 
days)  tasted  better  than  ever  did  hot  buttered 
toast  before  or  siinoe. 

Tales  of  the  Nuns. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  child  was  told 
by  an  old  child  while  she  was  istill  new,  was 
that  "one  time  a  nun  came  to  Dalkey  in  her 
wreath. ' ' 

"In  her  wreath?"    The  child  was  mystified. 

"Yes,  land  there  are  three  of  the  hig  girls 
still  here  who  saw  her." 
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"In  her  wreath?  Is  she  here  now?  What 
is  her  name?" 

"No,  it  was  ages  ago,  four  or  five  years. 
No,  she  'iS  not  here  now,  she  was  sent  to  Cadiz. ' ' 

"To  Cadiz!" 

"You  know,  of  course,  ithat  we  have  a  eon- 
vent  there.  The  nun  was  to-ld  she  was  going 
to  be  changed,  but  she  did  not  know  where 
she  was  going  until  she  isaw  'Cadiz'  on  her 
trunk. ' ' 

"And  in  her  wreath?"  Interest  in  Cadiz 
palled  before  the  mystery  of  the  wreath. 

"Why,  no,  you  silly.  They  don't  wear  the 
wreath  more  than  three  days." 

"Tliree  days!"  helplessly. 

"You  don't  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
do  you?  Well,  a  nun  always  wears  a  bridal 
wreaith  for  three  days  after  her  profession, 
and  this  nun  came  here  before  the  three  days 
were  over.  It  is  a  small  white  wreath,  made 
of  a  narrow  spray  of  white  flowers',  and  she 
wears  it  over  her  black  veil.  I'd  give  any- 
thing to  see  a  nun  in  her  wreath,  wouldn't 
you?" 

The  child  would,  she'd  give  anything  she 
possessed.  For  days  she  was  haunted  by  a 
vision  of  the  bridal  wreath  worn  over  the  "black 
veil.  Also  of  a  nun  sailing  over  unknown  seas 
to  a  destination  unknown,  going  forth  not 
knowing  whither  she  went,  like  Abraham  in 
the  Bible,  until  she  looked  at  her  trunk  (in 
the  vision  dt  always  lay  at  her  feet  on  the 
steamer-deck)  and  saw  the  magic  word  "Ca- 
diz."   How  ithrilling  must  be  the  life  of  a  nun ! 

Another  time:  "You  know .  Sister  Ger- 
trude's poems,  don't  you?" 

Shamed  admission  of  ignorance. 

"Oh,  you  must  know  them!  It  is  Sister 
Mary  Gertrude  Reddin,  and  she  writes  under 
her  initials,  M.G.R.." 

"Oh,  of  course  I  know  M.G.R.  Lovely 
poems  in  the  Irish  Monthly." 

"She  was  here  in  Dalkey  the  year  before 
last.  I  knew  her,  and  all  the  old  girls  knew 
her." 

"You  really  kn-ew  M.G.R. !"  (Oh,  what  an 
ineistimaible  privilege!     Oh,  why  was  not  the 


child  here  'the  year  'before  last?). 

"I  often  used  to  see  her  standing  on  the 
sea-walk,  all  by  herself,  looking  out  over  the 
sea  and  her  lips  moving.  I  always  knew  she 
was  composing  poetry  at  times  like  that." 

Only  to  think  that  because  misdirected  par- 
ents had  not  sent  the  child  to  Dalkey  the  year 
before  last  she  had  missed  seeing  Sister  Mary 
Gertrude  Reddin  in  the  very  act  of  composing 
poetry  on  the  sea-walk,  her  lips  moving  and 
everything — this  was  almost  too  bitter  to  be 
borne. 

The  Cloaking-  of  Saint  Aloysius. 

For  six  Sundays  'before  the  Feast  of  Saint 
Aloysius,  the  longeist  day  of  the  summer,  the 
joyfullest  festal  play-day  of  the  whole  year, 
the  beautiful  office  of  the  Saint  was  recited 
in  the  Abbey  church.  (Yes^  it  was  a  church, 
not  a  chapel).  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  mucli 
more  important  to  the  sehool-igirl  body  was  it 
that  for  these  six  weeks  the  statue  of  Saint 
Aloysius  out  in  the  grounds  should  be  ke\)t 
cloaked,  night  and  day,  to  ensure  unclouded 
weather  on  his  feast. 

According  to  rumor,  the  nuns  disapproved 
of  this  cloaking,  so  it  became  a  clandestine  act 
of  devotion.  Everyone  was  pledged  to  secrecy, 
and  every  girl  who  was  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  long,  pretty  cloak,  was  honored  by  having 
it  accepted  for  either  day  or  night  service. 
In  the  daylight  hours,  to  give  every  cloak  a 
chance,  they  used  to  be  frequently  changed. 

The  statue  was  in  the  center  of  the  recrea- 
tion .  grounds ;  it  was  visible  from  every  win- 
dow on  the  long  facade  towards  the  sea ;  it  was 
directly  on  the  way  to  the  sea-walk,  the  big 
rock,  the  grotto,  and  all  the  customary  re- 
sorts. The  difficulties  of  keeping  the  saint 
cloaked,  of  changing  the  cloaks,  and  of  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  nuns  when  pass- 
ing the  statue,  was  no  small  problem.  Twice 
every  day  for  the  whole  six  weeks  some 
manoeuvre  had  to  be  planned,  some  trick  or 
wile  'to  ensure  the  safety  of  unawareness  on 
the  part  of  the  nun  in  charge  of  both  senior 
and  junior  schools  at  recreation.     The  Sister 
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would  be  eiutreated  to  look  at  a  lovely  cloud; 
to  tell  whether  the  tide  was  coming  or  going; 
to  decide  whether  some  bird  was  a  seagull  or 
a  pigeon;  while  every  heart  beat  in  fear  les/t 
the  ruse  should  fail.  But  the  nun  never  failed 
to  admire  the  cloud;  or  carefully  to  scan  the 
rocks  for  ebb  or  flow  of  the  tide;  or  to  explain 
in  detail  the  difference  between  a  gull  and  a 
pigeion;  and,  miraculous  to  state,  never  were 
the  eyes  of  a  nun  seen  to  rest  on  the  cloak. 
Nor  was  ever  the  Feast  otf  Saint  Aloysius  other 
than  golden  with  sunshdne. 

The  one-time  child  keeps  the  feast  yet,  and 
becomes  again  a  child  in  the  blessing  and  joy 
of  its  memories.  Though  she  has  been  forced 
to  accept  ddning-rooms  and  tablecloths  as  in- 
evitable conditions  of  an  unmonastic  age,  an 
age  that  knows  not  either  refectories  or  refee- 
torians,*  never,  never  will  she  be  reconciled 
to  the  fact  that  Loretto  children  no  longer  keep 
high  festival  together  on  the  Feast  of  Saint 
Aloysius,  and  for  six  weeks  before  it  succeed 
—  unknown  to  tbe  nuns  —  in  cloaking,  his 
statue. 


*  EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  writer  of  the  charming 
little  sketch  above  will  be  consoled  to  know  that  the 
■good  old  terms  "Refectory"  and  "Refectorians"  still 
hold  their  place  in  the  household  ritual  of  Loretto, 
America.  The  backless  benches,  and  long,  monastic 
tables  are  quite  within  the  memories  of  some  Loretto 
pupils,  but  have  long  given  place  to  more  modern 
groups  of  small  tables,  and  high-backed  chairs. 
There  is  still  a  "Throne"  for  the  presiding  nun,  and 
a  "Reader's  Desk."  The  early  school  closing,  a  con- 
cession to  the  modern  demand  for  more  and  more 
holiday  time,  has  cut  out  tSt.  Aloysius'  Day  from  the 
program,  as  far  as  the  pupils  are  concerned.  The 
writer  can  remember  when  all  eyes  and  minds  were 
focussed  on  that  event  for  weeks  aliead  of  its  arrival. 
At  Loretto,  Niagara  Falls,  we  sometimes  had  on  that 
day,  a  game  called  'iCache,  Cache,"  a  kind  of  hide 
and  seek  game,  only  the  hiders  and  seekers  were 
divided  into  bands  with  a  leader,  who,  if  not  found, 
won  for  her  band  another  term  of  hiding.  Of  course 
great  ingenuity  was  employed  in  finding  her  an 
unfindable  place  of  concealment.  Almost  every  cor- 
ner of  the  house  was  open  to  our  invasion,  except 
the  Community  room  (always  a  sacred  abode)  and 
the  kitchen,  where  preparations  were  going  for- 
ward for  a  Feast — and  such  a  Feast!  To  be  sure  we 
had  no  "saffron  buns"  (they  must  have  refused 
to  cross  the  salt  water  with  our  Canadian  pioneers), 
but  we  had  everything  else,  and  generally  we  invited 
our  chaplain,  one  of  the  Carmelite  Fathers,  to  tea 
that  evening,  and  later  on  gave  him  and  the  Com- 
munity an  impromptu  concert,  or  negro  minstrels. 
Once  we  had  a  picnic,  but,  as  Mr.  Kipling  says, 
"that's  another  story." 
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A  LETTER  FROM 
REV.  M.  M.  SALOME,  I.B.V.M.,  ROME 


I 


Sept.  11,  1921. 
My  Dear  Rainbow  Readers, — 

You  would  like  a  letter  about  Zara,  I  think. 
I  was  there  on  a  visit  last  week,  and  enjoyed 
everything  so  much  that  I  want  to  share  my  en- 
joyment with  you  in  far-off  Canada.  You  have 
beauties  all  your  own,  but  I  think  you  would 
be  thrilled  by  the  deep  colourihg  of  these 
southern  lands. 

Eight  hours  in  the  train  from  Rome  to  An- 
eona  and  eight  hours  on  the  steamer  "Almessa" 
from  Ancona  to  Zara,  brought  us  to  our  des- 
tination. Of  the  land  journey  I  cannot  say 
much;  we  passed  it  at  night;  but  the  moon 
shone  brightly  and  lit  up  here  a  mountain  and 
there  a  village  and  here  a  sheet  of  water.  We 
got  on  board  about  seven  a.m.  in  the  fresh  air 
of  a  summer  morning  and  landed  at  Zara  at 
four  p.m.  Who  can  describe  that  Sica  voyage! 
The  Adriatic  is  dyed  blue,  a  real  royal  blue; 
you  imagine  it  will  stain  your  hands,  should 
you  dip  them  into  the  deep.  Italy  slowly  re- 
ceded; the  blue  expanse  widened;  we  were  on 
tlie  open  sea.  Still  for  hours  keen  eyes  could 
see  the  phantom  coast  in  the  rear  and  just  be- 
fore it  vanished  altogether,  Dalmatia  rose  out 
of  the  ocean — a  thin  line,  a  ridge,  an  undula- 
tion and  then  land  broken  into  fairy  groups 
of  islands,  set  like  a  mosaic  of  grey,  green 
stones  in  a  groundwork  of  many  coloured 
blues.  The  boat  steamed  slowly  and  majestic- 
ally through  the  isles,  some  of  which  were 
long  and  narrow,  some  round  and  small,  all 
touched  about  with  the  snowy  wliite  of  their 
stone  foundations.  The  day  was  brilliantly 
sunny;  there  was  only  a  ripple  on  the  surface 
where  the  keel  cut  a  passage  and  threw  off 
the  white  foam  which  fell  like  Spanish  point 
liic'e  over  the  de'ep  blue  velvet.     At  four  pre- 


cisely the  cable  was  thrown  on  to  the  Porta 
Vecchia,  Zara  harbour.  There  in  the  dis- 
distance  we  saw  a  group  of  our  nuns  waiting 
to  welcome  us.  Only  a  few  moments  were 
needed  to  step  ashore,  long  enough,  however, 
to  be  saddened  by  a  painful  sight.  An  escort 
of  soldiers  was  accompanying  a  prisoner.  He 
was  a  very  young  man,  hands  tightly  chained 
together  at  the  wrists  with  a  spiked  chain ;  by 
the  thumbs  he  held  a  red  pocket  handker- 
chief, which  contained  his  rations,  chunks  of 
dry  bread.  I  got  a  smile,  from  him  and  slipped 
among  his  bread  a  pretty  Italian  book  with 
simple  prayers  for  Mass  and  the  Sacraments 
— a  sort  of  double  ration  of  "Daily  Bread." 

We  landed;  two  strong  postulants  stepped 
forward  and  possessed  themselves  of  our  bag- 
gage, swung  it  on  their  heads  and  marched 
on  in  front;  then  we  were  received  with  all 
sisterly  kindness  by  the  Rev.  Mother,  who  had 
been  our  dear  guest  in  Rome,  the  summer  be- 
fore, and  another  sister.  We  made  straight 
for  the  Liceo  di  San  Dimetrio,  the  Convent 
built  upon  the  esplanade,  looking  straight  down 
into  the  sea.  About  seven  miles,  immediately 
opposite  are  the  islands  of  Preko.  In  between 
rolls  the  sea,  beautiful  as  fairy  land,  dotted 
over  with  picturesque  fishing  boats,  enamelled 
white,  'black,  or  blue  and  white,  with  sails  of 
brilliant  white,  clearest  yellow  or  red  brown, 
looking  like  strange  butterflies.  The  sea  gulls 
are  at  home  on  land  and  sea.  They  perch  upon 
the  chimney  tops  and  preen  their  wings,  and 
now  and  then  scream  discordantly.  Then  they 
fly  in  widening  circles  out  to  sea  aiud  when 
hungry  or  tired,  drop  and  brood  upon  the  wa- 
ters like  happy  ducks  on  an  immense  pond. 

The'Xiiceo  di  San  Dimetrio  is  a  charitable 
foundation  for  girls  of  good  but  impoverished 
faniilie.'^f.     It'  is  equipped  with  everything  on 
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the  most  lavish  scale,  fitted  up  with  every 
newest  domestic,  educational,  scientific  imple- 
ment. It  has  corridors  of  baths,  lecture  halls, 
class  rooms,  dormitories,  laboratories,  infirm- 
aries, gymnasiums,  cooking  school  furnished 
in  full  for  four  ''families,"  drawing  and  work 
schools  with  all  necessary  apparatus — a  huge 
and  beautiful  hall  lighted  by  a  brass  chande- 
lier that  might  ornament  a  palace.  The 
Church  is  a  perfect  round,  the  dome  supported 
by  Doric  columns ;  the  sanctuary  forms  an  apse 
and  there  is  a  fine  marble  altar,  and  above,  a 
gallery  which  gives  it  rather  the  look  of  a 
theatre.  The  garden  is  large  and  laid  out  in 
the  Italian  style — terraces,  groves,  quick-set 
hedges  of  box,  clumps  of  fan  palms  and  giant 
aloes.  There  is  an  orchard  with  fig  and  peach 
trees,  white  and  black  grapes,  and  pomegran- 
ites  trees.  Of  all  this  we  were  made  free,  all 
to  command.  "All  for  you,"  said  Rev.  Mother 
Salesia  Tschan,  "may  you  be  happy!"  She 
knows  little  English,  but  has  a  wonderful 
knack  of  finding  the  right  words  and  giving 
them  a  quaint  turn.  And  her  words  were  true 
indeed.  All  was  ours,  during  our  stay,  and 
we  were  most  happy.  One  day  a  water  party 
was  planned.  Perhaps  here  one  may  say  that 
Zara  is  a  small  town  with  about  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  that  it  is  not  a  sea-side  resort  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  The  only  bathers 
(besides  ourselves,  in  a  private  bathing  place) 
were  little  fellows  of  eight  and  ten,  who  dive 
off  the  esplanade  into  the  water — head  fore- 
most, feet  foremost,  side-ways,  any-ways,  and 
swim  and  float  and  fight  each  other  like  am- 
phibious creatures,  which  they  practically  are, 
for  they  live  at  the  water's  edge. 

But  to  go  back  to  our  day's  excursion.  We 
set  off  from  the  littiC  wharf,  whose  waters 
wash  two  sides  of  the  Convent  walls,  in  a  me- 
dium-sized fishing  smack,  full  already  it  seem- 
ed with  a  motley  cargo,  Croatian  washer  wo- 
men with  their  bundles  and  babies,  peasants 
with  vegetable  baskets,  a  donkey  and  a  dog. 
But  room  was  made  for  us  with  a  good  hu- 
moured welcome  and  eight  of  us  sat  down  upon 
bundles     of     clothes,  sacks   of  potatoes,   ?ind 


benches,  and  away  we  went  over  the  deep  sea, 
lazily  doing  the  seven  miles  in  an  hour.  We 
landed  on  the  long  island  of  Preko  and  from 
there  were  rowed  by  a  Franciscan  Brother  to 
their  own  land,  which  has  been  religious  pro- 
perty for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The 
monks  occupy  the  whole  island  with  their  col- 
lege, orchard,  vineyard  and  belt  of  pines,  which 
has  been  laid  out  into  a  circular  walk,  shady 
and  scented,  witli  beautiful  views  of  the  seas. 
We  saw  none  of  the  brethren,  but  were  made 
free  of  the  place,  performing  our  devotions  in 
the  church,  arranging  our  picnic  under  the 
pines  and  exploring  the  rocky  beaches.  As  the 
sun  set  we  made  the  return  journey,  saying  the 
rosary  and  litanies,  praising  the  Star  of  the 
Sea  on  water  as  upon  land.  The  sea  was  a 
sheet  of  purest  silver,  gently  moving  under  us, 
and  parting  its  waves,  as  if  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. 

Zara  is  an  Archbishopric  and  posse-sses  a 
duomo  which  dates  back  to  far  distant  times. 
Its  great  treasure  is  the  body  of  holy  Simeon, 
who  held  our  Blessed  Lord  in  his  arms.  The 
Saint's  remains  lie  over  the  high  altar  in  a 
magnificent  silver  casket  of  huge  dimensions, 
supported  by  bronze  angels  whose  modelling 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  sculptor  known.  The 
Franciscans  of  Zara  are  unusually  rich  in  art 
treasures;  they  showed  us  large  folios  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  exquisitely  in- 
scribed and  illuminated ;  an  altar  piece  of  rich- 
ly gilt  and  delicately  painted  work  in  the  Fra 
Angelico  style,  for  which  Americans  have  of- 
fered fabulous  suras,  but  which  have  been 
refused  over  and  over  again  with  a  smile  of 
wonder. 

Our  happy  days  at  Zara  passed  and  we  pre- 
pared to  leave.  Mass  was  said  at  five  by  a 
Jesuit  Father  who  Avas  to  take  the  same  boat 
to  Ancona.  Most  of  the  religious  were  assem- 
bled at  the  iron  gates  to  bid  us  good-bye* — Sis- 
ters of  ours  whom  we  had  known  so  short  a 
time,  but  who  had  become  so  dear  to  our 
hearts ;  Sisters  of  one  Mother,  to  whom  we 
longed  to  unite  in  still  closer  union  with  one 
Generalate  whose  seat  should  be  in  Rome  and 
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at  whose  Council  every  province  should  be  ac- 
tually  represented.      "Speriamo!" 

The  less  said  about  our  return  journey  the 
better.  The  sea  was  choppy,  the  sky  filmed 
over  with  a  grey  mist,  but  one  joy  I  had.  The 
first  man  on  board  I  noticed  was  my  prisoner 
— free  now,  and  bright  as  a  sand  boj''.  I  went 
up  to  him  and  shook  hands  and  congratulated 
him.  People  may  have  wondered,  but  they 
did  not  know  our  secret! 

This  must  be  all  for  to-day.  We  went  to 
Loretto  from  Ancona  and  perhaps  a  little  des- 
cription of  that  happy  visit  may  find  a  place 
in  the  Rainbow  next  time. 

Yours  always, 

M.  SALOME,  I.B.VM. 

What  is  so  pathetic  as  the  yearning  of  the 
worker  for  his  work,  when  he  feel's  that  it  is 
being  taken  from  'him  by  sickness  or  age?  It 
is  like  a  mother's  longing  for  the  child  from 
whom  s.hc  is  forever  parted.  A  very  old  man, 
who  had  been  .a  great  walker,  when  no  longer 
able  to  leave  his*  room,  kept  his  hat  upon  the 
table  and  bis  g'loves  in  his  hand.  They  helped 
him  to  feel  that  she  should  again  be  able  to 
take  his  accustomed  exercise.  So  when  our 
strength  fails,  we  love  to  look  on  the  field*s  we 
have  tilled,  on  the  horses  we  have  ridden,  on 
the  books  we  have  reiad,  on  the  pen  through 
Wihie'h  our  thouights  were  wont  to  flow  and  fix 
'themselves  on  the  spotless  siheet.  Thus  Sou^they, 
when  his  mind  had  grown  weak,  found  plea- 
sure in  stroking  his  well-loved  volumes,  as  one 
likes  to  caress  a  faithful  do'g  or  a  sweet  child. 


Eartl|*0  ^fxsta 


The  m!o*st  inspiring  sight  in  Nature  is  a 
beautiful  sunrise,  but  they  w'ho  behold  it  day 
by  day  are  not  Shot  thTOUigth  and  through  with* 
the  thrill  of  a  world  awakening  from  the  dark- 
ness and  silence  of  death  to  the  light  and  jubi- 
ktion  of  life. 


Tlie   roses  of   earth   burn  bright 

In  the  golden     air, 
Tliey  fill  the  day  and  the  night 

They  are  everywliere. 

Gaudy   and  brave   they  gleam, 

To  our  senses  near ; 
0,  who  would  follow  the  dreauj, 

When  the  real  is  here! 

Let's  turn  our  gaze    from  the  skies; 

They  are  chill  and  far. 
Let's  turn  from  the  vast  surmise 

To  the  things  that  are. 

Let's  sing  the  Song  of  the  Rose, 

With  its  heart  of  fire. 
That  trembling  widens  and  glows 

Like  a   heart's  desire. 

We  stay  not  the  eager  hand; 

We  c'lutch  the  bloom ; 
And  sudden,  the  summer  land 

Is  filled  with  gloom. 

The   petals  wither  and  die. 

And  coldly  fall ; 
And  chill  is  the  bitter  sky. 

That  watcheth  all. 

They  beckon  in  every  clime, 

Earth's   phantoms   fair; 
But  thorns  are  the  fruit  of  Time ; 

They  are  everywhere. 

M.  0'BRJE>T. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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A    GIRL'S    CHARITIES 


(By    Mary   Davoren   Chambers,    Loretto    Alumna). 


fEARS  and  years  ago  I  heard  an  old  Car- 
melite Father  tell  the  following  story  be- 
fore a  gathering  of  young  Catholic  girls 
like  yourselves. 

One  day,  when  he  was  taking  a  walk  in  a 
quiet,  sunny  street  of  the  big  city  where  he 
lived,  he  saw  two  small  girls  standing  as  close 
as  they  could  get  to  the  window  of  a  candy 
store  and,  with  longing  in  their  eyes,  wistfully 
gazing  at  the  display  of  sweets.  From  the  pov- 
erty of  their  dress  he  could  judge  that  not 
many  of  the  superfluous  sweets  of  life  came 
their  way;  and  from  their  silent  absorption  he 
could  see  how  much  they  covfeted  the  unattain- 
able goodies.  Without  saying  a  word  he  took 
a  hand  of  each,  led  the  pair  into  the  store,  and 
bought  for  each  a  little  box  of  bonbons.  The 
younger  girl  at  once  proceeded  to  business, 
and  began  to  gobble  up  her  candy  as  if  she  were 
afraid  it  would  run  away  from  her.  The  older, 
who  was  all  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  quickly 
uncovered  her  box,  raised  up  the  lace  paper, 
and  without  so  much  as  a  look  at  the  contents 
she  presented  it  to  the  priest,  saying :  "Father, 
take  a  piece." 

We  all  listened  to  the  story  with  delight, 
and  when  we  had  smiled  and  smiled  our  fill 
the  priest  said  something  else,  which  at  least 
one  of  his  listeners  never  forgot. 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  what  we  do  with  our 
heavenly  Father.  All  that  we  have  is  His  gift 
to  us,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  offer  Him  back 
a  portion  of  what  He  gave  us,  saying:  'Father, 
take  a  piece.'  " 

Now  we  shall  let  that  story  sink  in,  with- 
out further  comment,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
the  subject  of  this  month's  paper. 

The  word  charity  includes  so  much,  it  is  so 
ri'ch  in  meaning  and  connotation,  that  it  often 
surprises  one  to  find  it  interpreted  solely  as 
the  bestowing  of  alms  in  the  form  of  money. 


Many  times  I  have  heard  girls  exclaim:  "Oli, 
if  only  I  had  money,  how  I  should  love  to  give 

lots  of  it  to  charity!    I  would  give  to "  and 

they  would  name  this,  that,  or  another  thing. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  some  of  these 
girls  either  achieve  the  possession  of  money 
or  have  money  thrust  upon  them,  sometimes 
beyond  their  wildest  dreams,  by  inheritance. 
Have  I  seen  them  indulge  in  an  orgy  or  giving 
to  this,  that,  or  another  charity?  Do  I  need  to 
answer  the  question  ? 

Now,  when  I  hear  girls  exclaim  and  proclaim 
about  all  they  would  do  if  only  they  had 
money,  I  feel  my  lip  curling  up  and  my  heart 
thinking  thoughts  not  fit  for  expression,  so 
that  I  have  to  use  those  inhibitory  centres  of 
the  cortex  that  we  talked  about  in  a  former 
paper,  and  say  to  myself:  "Stop,  stop!  For 
charity's  sake  stop!  These  girls  are  only  at 
the  stage  of  development  of  the  younger  one 
who  gobbled  up  her  candy.  They  are  not  yet 
old  enough  to  say  'Father,  take  a  piece.'  " 

There  is  no  single  girl  who  has  not  much, 
much  to  give,  to  spend,  to  lavish  in  places 
where  her  gifts  are  needed ;  and  unless  she 
gives  what  she  has  at  present  it  is  quite  un- 
likely she  will  give  what  she  may  have  in  some 
dim  and  distant  future.  As  for  money,  it  is 
often  one  of  the  things  that  matter  least.  We 
shall  leave  it  for  the  last,  and  discuss  more  im- 
portant things  first. 

The  Charity  of  Being. 

Have  you  not  often  been  told  that  to  be  is 
greater  than  to  do?  If  you  set  yourselves  out 
to  be  the  kind  of  girl  you  are  called  to  be,  this 
will  be  the  greatest  gift  you  can  make  to  your 
friends,  to  society,  to  the  Church,  to  the  whole 
world.  Have  you  not  sometimes  met  persons 
whom  merely  to  meet  was  like  a  wholesome 
tonic,  inspiring  you,  bringing  out  the  best  in 
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you?  Do  you  remember  the  words  of  the  Sage 
of  Concord :  "Do  not  speak.  What  you  are 
thunders  so  loud  above  what  you  say,  I  cannot 
hear  you."  Do  you  remember  in  Pippa  Passes 
how  the  thing  she  was,  and  not  anything  she 
did,  brought  help  and  blessing?  Do  you  re- 
member reading  in  church  history  how  the 
presence  alone  of  the  aged  Benedict  so  impress- 
ed the  haughty  Totila  that  he  was  constrained 
to  prostrate  himself  in  awe  before  the  saintly 
monk  ? 

Countless  times  in  the  lives  of  holy  men 
and  women  we  read  of  their  very  presence  in 
some  company  exercising  a  mighty  influence 
for  good.  Therefore  what  you  are,  the  kind  of 
girl  you  are,  always  proclaims  itself,  and  will 
never  fail  to  influence  others  for  better  or  for 
worse.  So,  wiiatever  you  may  be  able  to  do, 
your  greatest  charity  will  be  to  be. 

The  Charity  of  Withholding. 

Before  we  speak  of 'the  charity  of  giving  let 
us  consider  that  of  not  giving,  of  withholding, 
of  restraint.  When  I  was  a  small  child,  just 
old  enough  to  use  a  missal  in  church,  I  often 
pondered  over  the  gospel  of  the  mass  for  a 
virgin  and  martyr,  and  I  privately  considered 
those  Wise  Virgins  to  be  uncommonly  selfish 
young  women.  If  I  liad  behaved  like  them  I 
should  have  got  a  severe  talking  to,  and  I  won- 
dered why  tlieir  story  should  be  told  as  an  ex- 
ample rather  than  as  a  warning.  Many  chil- 
dren, I  have  since  found,  think  exactly  as  I  did 
then.  You  know,  do  you  not,  how  apt  chil- 
dren are  to  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves, 
especially  if  they  believe  the  thoughts  are  un- 
orthodox? I  was  a  big  girl  before  I  heard  the 
conduct  of  the  virgins  explained  in  a  sermon 
that  fed  me  where  I  was  hungry.  The  preacher 
said  this  story  taught  that  there  are  some 
things  which  should  not  be  given  away,  and 
some  things  which  may  not  be  had  merely  for 
the  asking. 

Well -instructed  Catholic  girls  like  you  do 
not  need  to  have  pointed  out  what  are  the 
things  which  should  not  be  given  away,  nor 
what  they  are  which  may  not  be  had  for  the 


asking.     There  is  often  a  true  charity  in  with- 
holding. 

The  Charity  of  Giving. 

This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  charity  that  per- 
haps afford  us  the  most  pleasure,  though  some- 
one has  said  that  true  charity  means  giving 
until  it  hurts.  Catholic  girls  ought  to  be  lavish 
in  their  giving,  and  hardly  an  hour  of  the  day 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  charity 
of  giving  to  someone  Avho  is  in  need  and  may 
be  helped  by  such  charity.  Give  lavishly,  girls, 
and  give  of  your  best.  Your  best  will  not  al- 
ways be  money.  Far  from  that,  it  will  often  be 
something  much  better.  At  ray  table  in  a  col- 
lege dormitory  there  was  once  a  little  waitress 
whose  smile  of  welcome  in  the  morning,  as  if  it 
gave  her  pleasure  to  serve  me,  was  something 
I  actually  looked  forward  to.  You  recall  how 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  had  a  similar  experi- 
enice  with  someone  who  was  a  paid  servant — 
her  smile  used  to  brighten  the  day  for  him. 
You  recall  how  many  times  The  Little  Flower 
tells  us  that  she  gave  someone  or  other  her 
''sweetest  smile."  She  seems  to  have  trained 
herself  to  such  gifts,  and  to  read  of  them  makes 
us  aware  of  the  increased  richness  of  life  at- 
tendant on  both  their  bestowing  and  their  re- 
ceiving. A  really  pleasant  greeting,  a  happ.y 
way  of  rendering  small  services,  a  courteous 
attention  to  the  one  who  speaks  to  you,  an 
offering  of  precedence,  a  pleasant  manner  in 
yielding  up  some  small  right  in  another's  fa- 
vour— all  these  trifles,  prescribed  by  good 
manners,  may,  when  divested  of  superficiality, 
become  actual  flowers  of  charity. 

Besides  these  little  daily  acts  of  gracious- 
ness  you  all  have  one  gift  or  another  to  give 
in  charity.  You  can  read  aloud  pleasantly,  or 
sing,  or  play,  or  embroider,  or  tell  stories  to 
children.  Or  you  can  bring  a  happy  face  and 
light,  interesting  chit-chat  to  some  lonely  shut- 
in.  Do  not  wait  for  opportunities  to  bestow 
pleasure  by  means  of  these  gifts ;  set  out  at 
once  on  the  hunt  for  opportunities. 

Mother  Loyola  in  one  of  her  books  tells 
the  story  of  a  number  of  boys  in  a  monks' 
school   who   were  one   day   assembled   in   the 
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yard,  all  ready  to  go  off  on  a  grand  excursion 
and  picnic,  when  an  old  Father  came  out  to 
ask  if  one  of  them  would  serve  his  Mass.  It 
meant  forfeiting  the  excursion  and  picnic,  hut 
a  certain  boy  volunteered.  His  giving  was  most 
bounteously  recompensed.  He  was  given  the 
vocation  to  be  a  priest;  he  went  on  the  foreign 
miisisions,  and  there  won  the  great  grace  of 
martyrdom.  It  was  revealed  to  some  holy  soul 
that  this  was  his  reward  for  what  he  did  on  the 
long-ago  day  of  the  picnic.  Little  sacrifices 
are  beautiful  forms  of  charity. 

In  the  city  where  I  live  there  is  an  old 
ladies'  home,  where  the  inmates  are,  I  sup- 
pose, thoughtlessly  considered  to  be  only  ob- 
jects of  charity.  One  old  lady,  too  feeble  for 
even  knitting  or  sewing,  whose  activities  were 
in  the  main  confined  to  attending  daily  Mass 
and  reading  the  daily  paper,  read  how  the  ball 
teams  of  two  of  the  great  universities  were 
scheduled  to  play  against  one  another,  and  was 
told  that  the  leader  of  each  team  was  a  Catho- 
lic. Before  the  day  for  the  game  she  made  a 
novena  of  her  daily  masses  and  Holy  Com- 
munions for  these  two  Catholic  boys  who  were 
to  lead  their  teams.  Think  of  that  for  muni- 
ficence of  giving! 

The  charity  of  patience  with  rudeness,  in- 
toilerance,  or  selfiishness,  with  badly  cooked 
food,  unpunctuality  in  meeting  appointments, 
failure  to  return  a  borrowed  book  or  umbrella, 
and  with  all  other  disagreeablenesses  of  life, 
whether  large  or  small,  is  also  a  beautiful  char- 
ity to  set  one's  self  out  to  practice. 

The  charity  of  kindly  words,  of  refusing 
to  make  mean  remarks  and  comments,  should 
be  one  of  the  signs  and  marks  of  a  Catholic 
girl,  and  it  is  good  to  see  it  is  being  recognized 
as  such.  Little  words  now  and  then  float  to  my 
ears  showing  that  even  outsiders  brand  a  Ca- 
tholic girl  as  not  living  up  to  her  profession 
if  she  lapses  into  uncharitable  speech — just 
as,  to  compare  greater  to  smaller,  Christian 
Scientistis  are  stamped  as  lackers  or  slackers 
if  they  refuse  to  sit  in  a  draught  or  are  seen 
to  take  cough  medicine. 


Charities  in  Money. 

Money  charities,  in  one  way-,  are  the  least 
attractive  and  the  least  beautiful  of  charities, 
for  there  are  persons  who  give,  in  response  to 
importunity  and  with  more  or  less  ungracious- 
ness, a  sum  of  money  and  nothing  more.  They 
fail  to  give  with  it  the  smallest  bit  of  them- 
selves, ignoring  that  "the  gift  without  the 
giver  is  bare."  But  in  another  way  charity  in 
the  form  of  money  is  of  great  importance,  not 
only  because  the  Church  needs  money,  but  be- 
cause you  need  to  give  it ;  you  need  the 
strengthening  of  fiber  that  comes  from  should- 
ering your  responsibility  to  set  aside  a  definite 
proportion  of  your  income  in  money  for  church 
and  charity.  Set  yourselves  methodically  to 
do  this,  not  in  spasms  of  impulse,  but,  as  your 
brothers  would  say,  getting  down  to  brass 
tacks.  The  old  Puritan  fashion  of  setting  aside 
one-tenth  for  the  Lord  was  a  good  thing.  I 
was  once  collecting  some  statistics  on  the  dis- 
posal of  family  incomes,  and  when  I  asked  a 
certain  non-Catholic  family  how  much  they 
allowed  for  charity  they  said,  "So  little  we  are 
asliamed  to  mention  it. "  I  know  of  their  gen- 
erosity to  every  good  cause,  though  they  were 
by  no  means  wealthy,  .so  I  went  on  questioning 
until  the  fact  was  revealed  that  they  gave  the 
tenth,  but  that  this  was  only  a  Christian  duty, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  free-will  offerings 
over  and  above  the  tenth  ought  to  be  listed  as 
cliarity. 

I  know  many  non-Catholic  girls  who  have 
been  used  from  childhood  to  giving  the  tentii, 
and  who  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin. 
Are  you  Catholic  girls,  from  whom  we  look  for 
leadership,  willing  to  take  a  back  seat  and  let 
the  others  lead  in  this  matter?  Yes,  it  will 
seem  hard  at  first  to  have  only  nine  cents  left 
out  of  every  dime,  and  only  four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  out  of  every  five-dollar  bill,  but  it  is 
surprising  how  easy  and  delightful  it  will  grow 
and  what  an  income  of  pleasure  it  will  bring 
you  to  be  able  to  contribute  a  little  real  money 
to  works  of  mercy  which  especially  attract 
you.  On  the  feasts  of  the  saints  you  most 
love   you   will   have  little    gifts  of  money  to 
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make  in  their  honour.  You,  even  you,  will  be 
able  to  help  the  orphanages,  the  hospitals,  the 
semiinaries,  the  foreign  missions.  You  will  be 
able  to  have  one  or  two  special  proteges  of 
your  own — old  people,  sick  people,  needy  chil- 
dren— who  will  look  to  you  for  a  small  weekly 
stipend.    You  will  have  a  claim  on  the  prayers 


of  those  whose  prayers  are  so  powerful  in  hea- 
ven— the  poor  and  suffering  and  little  chil- 
dren. 

But  here  it  is  time  to  stop,  for  instead  of 
advice  on  charity  I  find  myself  giving  you  tips 
on  sound  inveistments.  —  By  courtesy  of 
"Queen's  Work." 


^^^: 


DUTY    AND    DESTINY 


A  COOL  breeze  blew  in  at  the  open  window. 
From  the  street  came  the  shout  of  boys 
at  play.  Two  little  girls  discussed  their 
dolls  from  the  creaking  hammock  on  the  next 
verandah,  but  it  was  a  fainter,  nearer  sound 
Paul's  mother  heard,  that  caused  her  face  to 
brighten  as  she  stopped  her  gentle  rocking. 
Resting  her  sewing  in  her  lap,  she  listened. 
Soft  steps  crossed  the  porch ;  cautious  hands 
pulled  at  the  screen  door;  it  stuck  at  the  top, 
and  would  not  open.  The  mother  smiled.  Pre- 
sently a  vigorous  jerk  caused  it  to  yield. 
Squeaking  footsteps  sounded  painfully  across 
the  floor.  In  the  doorway,  half  way  up,  a 
head  appeared. 

"Pop  home?"  came  the  whisper. 

The  mother's  eyes  softened,  but  her  voice 
was  grave. 

"Your  father  missed  you  from  the  table, 
Paul,  and  you  know  he  likes  you  to  be  on  thni 
for  your  meals." 

The  lad  hung  his  head. 

"I  went  swimming,  Mother,  and  forgot  — 
I'm  hungry  now." 

Paul's  mother  folded  her  sewing  and  rose. 
The  boy  came  and  stood  beside  her.  He  slip- 
ped his  hand  into  hers  and  rested  his  head 
against  her  shoulder.  For  a  moment  without 
speaking  they  looked  on  the  pleasant  early 
evening  scene.  The  cool  splash  of  water  came 
from  the  neighbouring  lawns,  where  little 
hou'Se-maids,  or  heads  of  families  tended  the 


growing  things.  Through  the  trees  the  cross 
of  the  church  spire  showed,  and  along  the 
street  people  came  from  evening  devotions,  for 
it  was  May. 

"You  know,  dear,  why  I  am  so  anxious  that 
you  should  learn  to  be  obedient  and  very 
thoughtful." 

Lovingly  she  stroked  the  boy's  soft  hair, 

"It  has  been  the  custom  among  the  people 
of  my  family,  always  in  a  household  to  have 
a  son  a  priest,  and  it  has  been  my  great  hope 
that  you  would  be  our  priest,  Paul,  You  are 
more  quiet  than  Fred,  or  Jack,  and  naturally 
fonder  of  books," 

The  boy  leaned  his  head  closer  against  his 
mother's  arm, 

"But  Mother,  a  fellow  has  to  have  some 
fun,"  he  protested.  Then  more  seriously  he 
continued:  "Really  I  mean  to  study  hard,  but 
somehow  I  seem  to  forget.  At  school,  Sister 
is  always  coaxing  me.  I  do  try  to  rem-ember 
but  soon  I  am  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
the  great  red  house  on  the  hill,  wondering 
what  it  would  be  like  over  there  if  I  could  walk 
across  the  roofs  and  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and 
get  up  close  to  it,  until  suddenly  Sister  has 
ppoken  again,  I  guess  she  thinks  I'm  just 
stubborn  and  don't  want  to  do  as  she  says,  but 
I  do  really,  and  try  too." 

There  was  a  note  of  concern  in  the  lad's 
voice.  His  mother's  arm  rested  on  his  sJioulder 
and  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  top  of  his  head. 
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"Never  mind,  dear,  you're  hungry;  there's 
something  nice  and  cool  in  the  ice  chest,  and 
there's  chicken  in  the  oven." 

In  the  cool  dining-room  as  Paul  ate  his 
chicken  and  his  custard  pie,  he  told  his  mother 
the  events  of  the  day, 

"I  really  intended  coming  right  home,"  he 
explained,  ''but  Mr.  Jones,  the  milkman,  pass- 
ed  the  school  just  as  the  line  was  dismissed. 
He  let  me  sit  beside  him  and  drive  the  horse. 
I  like  to  hear  the  rattle  of  the  empty  milk 
cans,  and  to  watch  the  children  playing  before 
the  houses  we  pass.  Mr.  Jones  and  I  were 
just  saying  to-day,  how  much  more  you  notice 
from  a  milk  wagon  than  when  you  are  just 
walking.  I  forgot  to  jump  out  when  we  reach- 
ed our  corner.  First  thing  I  knew  we  were 
climbing  the  hill,  and  then  I  thought  I  had 
better  go  and  see  old  Mr.  Harkness  who  lives 
in  the  little  cottage  over-looking  the  valley. 
But  Mr.  Harkness  wasn't  at  home,   and  so  I 

went  swimming This  is  good  pie,  Mother. 

I  like  it  deep  and  brown  on  top." 

A  gleam  of  pleasure  shone  in  the  face  of 
Paul's  mother.  That  was  one  great  gift  her 
family  had,  they  enjoyed  their  pleasant  home, 
and  never  forgot  to  tell  her  so.  And  Paul  was 
the  most  appreciative  of  all. 

"To-morrow  we  are  going  to  fill  the  jar 
with  ginger  cookies  and  bake  a  layer  cake," 
she  said.  "But  tell  me,  dear,  how  did  you 
come  to  know  Mr.  Harkness?" 

"Ginger  cookies!  IJm-m- !  Have  Annie 
put  lots  of  sugar  on  top  of  them,  and  lots  of 
lemon  between  the  layers  .  .  .  When  did  I  meet 
Mr.  Harkness?  Oh,  I  remember.  It  was  the 
day  that  I  punctured  my  bicycle  tyre  and  went 
into  his  hou&e  for  shelter  from  the  rain.  It 
rained  hard  for  two  hours,  and  then,  don't 
you  remember,  he  hitched  up  his  old  horse 
Lucy,  and  drove  me  home.  We  had  the  nicest 
supper.  He  knows  just  the  things  boys  like  to 
eat.  He  talks,  and  makes  you  talk  too.  You 
forget  that  he  is  a  grown-up,  he  seems  just  like 
a  boy.  He 's  lived  there  all  alone  since  his  wife 
died;  the  house  is  all  shiny,  it's  so  clean.  He 
docs  all  the  work  himoelf,  even  the  house  clean- 
ing.   'No  one  else  would  know  just  where  Mo- 


ther would  like  her  things  to  be,'  he  told  me. 
He  keeps  a  cow,  and  raises  fruit  and  veget- 
ables enough  in  his  garden  for  the  wliole  year. 
He  says  he  is  never  lonely  even  in  the  winter, 
for  he  has  Max,  his  big  dog,  and  shelves  and 
shelves  of  books.  He  told  me  once  that  he  had 
money  enough  to  keep  him  while  he  lived,  and 
that  he  didn't  mind  when  he  died,  because 
then  he  hoped  he'd  go  to  heaven  and  be  happy, 
and  earth  was  pretty  lonely  after  a  man's  wife 
was  dead." 

At  the  front  of  the  house  the  screen  door 
shut  sharply.    Brisk  steps  sounded  in  the  hall. 

"Pop's  home!  Wonder  what  he'll  say? 
He'll  never  believe  that  I  forgot  all  about 
dinner  and  ran  from  the  top  of  the  hill  when 
I  did  remember.  Well  here  goes !  Anyway, 
I  guess  he  has  some  right  to  complain,  since 
I  forget  so  often." 

"Well,  Boy,  so  you  came  highest  in  your 
class. ' ' 

Mr.  Roberts  caught  his  thumbs  in  the  arm- 
holes  of  his  vest,  and  walked  about  the  room. 
"Not  bad,  not  bad  at  all,"  he  declared,  half 
to  himself.  There  was  genuine  satisfaction  in 
his  voice. 

"You  have  more  in  you  than  I  had  thought. 
I  am  glad  to  find  it  so.  Now  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  about  your  future.  I  confess  you 
liave  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  worry.  Jones, 
the  accountant,  is  a  scoundrel  I'm  sure.  Your 
brothers  and  I  are  so  busy  managing  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  business  that  we  have  no  time 
for  looking  into  the  affairs  of  the  oflfice;  be- 
sides that,  we  do  not  like  the  work.  Jones  has 
things  his  own  way.  The  auditors  say  every- 
thing is  all  right,  but  I'm  doubtful,  very  doubt- 
ful." 

Paul's  father  stood  still  and  pondered;  at 
last  he  spoke : 

"You'll  have  three  years  more  at  school, — 
far  too  much,  but  still  I'm  willing  to  give  you 
every  chance, — then  the  full  charge  of  the  of- 
fice is  yours." 

"But  John!" 

There  was  protest  in  the  voice  of  Paul's 
mother. 

As  though  to  ward  off  any  interruption,  the 
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fatlier   raised   his   hand   and    continued: 

"Now,  Mary,  no  objections!  I  realize  it's 
an  important  office  to  give  to  a  mere  lad.  Still 
it  will  make  a  man  of  him,  and  no  one  will 
ftver  be  able  to  say  I  did  not  give  my  children 
every  opportunity.  A  splendid  scheme !  a 
splendid  scheme  !  provided  Jones — he's  a  great 
rogue,  I  fear — does  not  rob  us  within  the  next 
year  or  so." 

Mr.  Roberts  picked  up  his  hat  and  the 
evening  paper,  from  the  chair  where  he  had 
dropped  them. 

"We're  busy  to-night;  I'm  going  back 
again  for  an  hour." 

Awkwardly  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder. 

"Now,  lad,"  he  said,  "don't  forget  to 
work.    You've  a  fine  future  before  you." 

As  the  door  closed,  Paul  turned  to  his  mo- 
ther. His  voice  was  very  quiet:  "I'm  afraid 
that's  the  end  of  all  your  plans.  Mother  dear," 
he  said.  Dad  wouldn't  want  me  to  be  a  priest, 
and  anyhow,  now  that  he  needs  me  in  the  office, 
I'm  sure  he'll  never  let  me  be  one.  Besides 
I  don't  know  about  myself.  I  like  poking 
about  the  country  with  Max,  or  nosing  into 
books,  and  priests  haven't  much  time  for  do- 
ing the  things  they  like.  I  said  that  to  Mr. 
Harkness  one  day,  and  he  said  that  plenty 
of  priests  were  just  ordinary  boys  when  they 
were  young,  and  that  St.  John  the  Baptist 
spent  years  in  the  open,  and  that  he  guessed 
no  one  would  ever  expect  me  to  be  better  than 
lie  was.     Mr.  Harkness  was  laughing  at  me." 

Paul  pushed  back  his  chair. 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  answered  his  mother, 
"we  shan't  say  any  more  about  it  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you 
will  say  one  Hail  Mary  every  day  that  you 
may  know  what  God  expects  of  you,  and  that 
you  may  have  the  courage  to  accept  and  fulfill 
whatever  work  you  are  given  to  perform." 

"AIL  right.  Mother  dear,"  said  the  boy 
seriously,  "I  promisie  ....  Now  let's  go  out  and 
see  the  little  chickens.  We'll  let  them  out  to 
run  about  on  the  nice  green  back  lawn.  You 
can  rest  in  the  hammock  and  I'll  keep  them 


chased     out     of     the     flower-beds."     Already 
Paul's  voice  had  regained  its  care-free  tone. 


CHAPTER  II. 

When  Paul  Roberts  (  three  years  older  than 
when  we  saw  him  in  the  preceding  chapter), 
reached  the  summit  of  the  long,  steep  hill,  he 
realized  that  never  had  he  found  the  climb  a 
weary  one  before,  for  the  road  along  the  way 
was  pleasant.  He  knew  that  the.  oppression  he 
now  felt  was  due  to  the  ever  present  thought 
of  hi'S  friend's  illness.  As  he  turned  into  the 
little  pebble  path  which  led  up  to  the  door  of 
Mr.  Harkness'  dwelling,  he  paused  almost  in 
awe  at  the  quiet  of  the  place.  Everything 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  note  of  the  silent 
room  within.  The  hollyhocks  clustering  close 
against  the  walls  of  the  cottage  drooped  heavy 
with  the  past  night's  rain;  there  was  no  breeze 
to  cause  a  rustle  among  the  prim,  white  four- 
0 'clocks  which  bordered  the  path,  and  Max, 
who  came  to  meet  him  through  the  open  door, 
seemed  strangely  quiet.  He  rubbed  against  his 
friend  and  raised  kind,  sad  eyes  which  seemed 
to  say:  "You  love  him  too,  my  master  who 
lies  there  all  day  long  and  speaks  so  faintly," 

In  the  hall  the  neighbour  from  across  the 
way  met  him.  She  folded  her  apron  and  gave 
him  a  few  whispered  instructions,  and  then 
went  quietly  out  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
her  own  household. 

The  sick  man  turned  eager  eyes  to  the 
door. 

"Ah,  Boy!"  he  said,  "I  knew  your  step! 
You  are  very  faithful  to  me;  not  every  lad 
of  seventeen  would  spend  all  his  spare  moments 
cheering  an  old  dying  man." 

Paul  went  to  the  window  and  raised  the 
shade.  ■, 

"It's  a  very  pleasant  morning,  wouldn't 
you  like  to  see  the  sunlight,"  he  said  careless- 
ly, and  then  in  halting  tones: 

"You  know  that  I  like  being  with  you, 
Mr,  Harkness,  and  that  you  never  have  seemed 
old  to  me." 

A  gleam  of  affection  showed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  dying  man. 
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"There,  Lad,  don't  be  sad.  I  know  that  I 
stm  dying  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  'Twould  have 
been  lonely  enough  for  me  all  these  years  but 
for  you.  You'll  look  after  Max  when  I'm 
gone?    He'd  never  follow  anyone  else." 

"Thank  you  for  Max,  Mr,  Harkness.  I've 
always  w^anted  to  own  a  dog  just  like  him. 
He'll  make  me  think  of  all  the  pleasant  days 
we've  spent  from  the  very  first.  The  night  it 
rained;  do  you  remember  it? — the  night  you 
helped  me  to  fix  my  bicycle  out  in  your  little 
tool-house?" 

"  'Tis  the  time  when  I  was  sick  that  I  think 
most  about,  Boy,  when  you  came  three  times  a 
day  to  care  for  me,  and  fed  the  chickens  and 
fed  Max  and  the  horse." 

Paul  Roberts  laughed. 

"I  was  a  queer  sort  of  boy  then,"  he  said 
musingly.  No  one  tried  to  understand  me  but 
mother,  except  Sister  and  you.  Jack  and  Fred 
thought  I  was  a  coward.  They  used  to  say  it 
was  a  pity  I  wasn't  a  girl.  That  was  because 
1  liked  best  to  be  with  Mother.  Father  thought 
I  was  just  plain  oibstinate.  I  answered  all  his 
questions  with  'yes'  or  'no'  and  never  would 
say  anything  more.  I  don't  know  why;  some- 
how I  couldn't."  Paul  wasn't  sure  his  friend 
was  listening,  because  his  eyes  were  closed,  but 
he  went  on  when  he  saw  the  flicker  of  a  smile 
upon  the  wan  face: 

"I  never  felt  embarrassed  talking  to  you: 
you  always  seemed  to  understand — and  Sister, 
too,  though  she  thought  I  was  stubborn,  and 
not  much  wonder,  for  I  was.  That  time  when 
you  were  sick  she  kept  me  standing  in  a  corner 
of  the  class  room  all  morning  because  T 
wouldn't  work  a  problem  in  arithmetic  on  the 
blackboard.  But  when  she  said  she'd  keep  mc 
in  at  noon  until  I  did  it,  I  had  it  done  in  five 
in  inn  to*  Sister  was  always  very  kind  to  me, 
though.  A  fellow  likes  someone  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  liira.  She  told  me  once  she  thought 
I  miglit  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  world 
when  J  grow  up,  and  to  pray  that  I  might." 

"And  did  you  pray.  Lad?" 

The  old  man  eyed  the  boy  keenly. 

"I  promised  motlior  I'd  say  a  Hail  Mary 
every  day  that  God  would  let  me  know  His  will 


and  I've  never  missed  saying  it;  but  I  gueas 
I'm  not  meant  to  be  a  priest.  Next  month  T 
start  to  work  for  Dad.  Somehow  I  wish  I  could 
go  on,  it  would  please  Mother  so.  But  Dad 
has  made  up  his  mind,  and  when  he  once  does 
he's  just  as  determined  as  I  used  to  be." 

Mr.  Harkness  reached  out  and  took  the 
boy's  hand. 

"There's  just  one  thing  more  I'd  like  to 
ask  of  you.  Boy:  it's  that  you'll  see  my  body 
to  its  last  resting  place.  I  want  no  other 
mourners;  you're  the  only  close  friend  I  have 
in  this)  world." 

"You  know  without  a-sking  I'll  stay  near 
to  you  as  long  as  I  can,"  Paul  said  in  tones  of 
injured  dignity,  for  he  found  it  hard  to  speak 
at  all. 

"When  you  come  back  to  the  little  house," 
Ills  friend  continued,  "it  will  belong  to  you, 
and  the  money  I  have  saved  too;  not  much, 
but  enough  to  pay  for  your  years  at  college." 

The  man  spoke  so  quietly  that  Paul  won- 
dered if  he  had  heard  aright. 

"You  really  mean  it?"  he  gasped. 

And  'being  assured  of  the  reality  of  wiiai 
he  had  heard,  he  knelt  beside  the  bed  and 
buried  his  face  in  the  red  and  white  pateh-Avork 
quilt.  The  mixture  of  sorrow  and  joy  were 
too  much  for  him.     At  length  he  spoke: 

"I  know  now  that  I  want  to  go,"  he  said. 
Mother  will  be  glad.  She  will  take  care  of 
Max  wliile  I'm  away.  I  shall  go  to  bid  good- 
bye to  Sister  before  I  leave,  to  tell  her  that 
at  least  I'll  try  to  do  the  good  she  said  I  might." 

The  boy  rose  to  his  feet.  Emotion  and  self- 
conscious  timidity,  a  part  of  his  nature  against 
which  he  had  always  seemed  to  struggle  in 
vain,  had  left  him.  In  its  place  was  a  feeling 
of  elation,  of  great  eagerness  and  strength. 
There  no  longer  existed  in  his  mind  any  doubt 
or  uncertainty  regarding  the  future.  Clearly 
before  him  now,  he  saw  his  duty,  definite  work 
which  lie  wished  earnestly  to  do. 

Already  plans  began  to  take  shape  in  his 
mind.  He  was  about  to  speak,  when  a  voice 
from  the  gate  made  him  pause.  His  eyes  met 
those  of  the  sick  man,  and  he  met  an  answering 
gleam  there. 
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"He's  asking  old  Miss  Jones  about  her 
rheumatism,"  the  sick  man  said,  "and  I'll 
warrant  he  has  a  new  story  to  tell  her  too." 

Leaving  the  room,  Paul  went  to  the  door  to 
greet  the  parish  priest.  Along  the  path  he 
came,  with  the  step  of  a  much  younger  man, 
his  cane  touched  the  ground  lightly,  as  he 
flicked  a  pebble  from  the  path;  only  once  did 
he  lean  heavily  upon  it,  twisting  it  in  his  hand 
with  a  gesture  peculiarly  his  own. 

His  presence  was  acknowledged  by  an 
eager  smile  on  the  part  of  the  invalid.  He 
brightened  up  and  appeared  to  make  an  effort 
to  meet  the  priest's  enquiries  with  the  courtesy 
and  reverence  that  had  always  characterized 
his  talks  with  this  old  and  treasured  frienl. 
But  this  time  his  effort  was  in  vain.  Instead, 
a  rapid  change  took  place  in  his  features,  and 
a  pallor  spread  over  them  which  told  that 
the  end  was  at  hand.  The  same  hands  that 
had  anointed  the  sick  man  the  day  before  and 


smoothed  unspeakably  that  path  which  each 
of  us  must  tread  alone,  now  arranged  his  pil- 
lows, and  repeated  the  prayers  for  the  dying, 
which  Paul,  who  was  witnessing  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  the  passage  of  a  soul  from  time 
to  eternity,  tried  to  answer.  It  lasted  but  a 
few  minutes,  and  before  either  could  realize  it, 
the  weary  spirit  was  at  peace. 

"You  will  miss  your  friend,  Murray,  and 
r;o  shall  I,"  said  the  priest  when  the  prayers 
for  the  departed  had  been  recited,  and  they 
were  leaving  the  cottage. 

"Yes,  Father,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  remem- 
ber him  as  you  do  some  day,  thanks  to  his 
good  old  heart." 

"How  so,  my  Boy?" 

"You'll  see,"  he  answered,  his  eyes  brim- 
ming with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy. 
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A    NIGHT   IN    THE   HIGHLANDS 


Fate  has  been  called  a  trickster,  Fortune 
a  fickle  jade,  and  Mr.  David  Precket,  London 
barrister,  was  in  no  mood  to  dispute  the  pro- 
priety of  the  epithets,  as  he  urged  his  tired 
horse  up  the  rocky  incline  and  vainly  tried  to 
pierce  the  gloom.  Both  man  and  beast  strove 
desperately  against  the  wild  forces  the  night 
had  let  loose — the  insistent  rain,  cold  and  pene- 
trating, the  wild  wind  bending  the  trees  in  its 
triumphant  march  down  the  Frith,  where  it 
sent  the  waves  swirling  and  breaking  with  de- 
fiant roar  against  the  rock-strewn  crags. 

Truly  there  were  more  pleasant  places  on 
the  globe  than  the  wilds  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands on  a  stormy  night;  and  by  every  law  of 
society,  custom  and  convention,  Mr.  Precket 
as  a  comfortable  and  highly  respectable  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  should  have  been  cosily  ensconsed 
in  his  comfortable  and  highly  respectable 
apartments  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  instead  of 
taking  this  strenuous  and  involuntary  exercise 
on,  perhaps,  the  stormiest  night  of  the  year  of 
Our  Lord,  1746. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  it  was  in  the  year 
1745  that  Charles  Edward  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  considerably  upset  a  complaisant  and 
self-satisfied  English  Government  by  boldly 
claiming  the  English  Throne,  as  the  personal 
property  of  his  House,  and  heading  a  stirring 
revolt  as  a  means  of  supporting  his  cause.  But 
the  world  is  probably  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Prince  Charles  Stuart,  not  only  upset  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  but  also  disturbed  the  mental 
equilibrium  of  an  estfimable  lawyer  by  the 
name  of  David  Precket,  by  his  rash  conduct. 

As  a  peaceable  citizen  and  loyal  subject  of 
His  Majesty  George  IL,  Mr.  Precket  disapprov- 
ed of  Prince  Charles'  action.  This  disapproval 
was  further  heightened  by  the  fact  that  an 
unkind  fate  had  forcibly  thrust  under  his  care, 
two  children  of  the  ancient  Scottish  family  of 
McNab  of  Glencairn. 


In  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  Precket  felt  that  country  no  safe  abode 
for  his  bothersome  wards.  And  being  a  man 
possessed  of  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  given 
to  prompt  action,  he  immediately  decided  upon 
a  journey  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting his  wards  to  England. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  our  hero  found 
himself  urging  his  horse  up  the  rocky  side  of 
Ben  Lairg,  with  the  wind  whistling  around 
his  ears  and  the  conviction  that  the  ten 
plagues  of  Egypt  were  at  his  heels.  The  pros- 
pects of  a  night  under  the  open  were  anything 
but  pleasant  under  the  weather  conditions ; 
but  he  had  lost  all  idea  of  the  distance  and 
direction  of  Glencairn,  and  the  only  person  he 
had  met  on  the  way  was  a  man  who  appeared 
rather  stupid  and  spoke  no  English.  This 
hopeful  individual  had  managed,  however,  by 
pantomime,  and  a  flow  of  unintelligible  Gaelic 
to  convey  to  the  lawyer  the  impression  that  by 
following  the  shore  and  ascending  Ben  Lairg, 
ho  would  come  to  a  shelter  of  some  kind. 

This  was  why  lie  looked  forward  eagerly 
through  the  blinding  rain,  to  be  met  only  with 
tlie  dim  forms  of  bending  trees. 

The  top  of  the  hill  was  almost  reached, 
when  Mr.  Precket 's  anxious  eyes  beheld  the 
darkness  broken  by  the  shadowy  outlines  of  a 
house — a  large  house,  apparently — with  un- 
d(;fined  outlines  stretching  into  the  gloom.  No 
lights  shone  in  the  windows,  no  sounds  came 
from  the  dark  walls;  but  any  shelter  is  wel- 
come in  a  storm,  and  our  traveller  thankfully 
guided  his  horse  in  its  direction.  He  dismount- 
ed at  a  door  and  knocked  vigorously.  As  if 
endowed  with  wings,  the  sound  travelled 
through  the  old  house,  growing  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  finally  dying  away  into  a  silence 
ao  deep  as  before.  The  oak  door  shook  beneatli 
the  shower  of  blows,  but  awakened  no  response 
from  within. 
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Mr.  Precket  was  wondering  desperately 
how  he  would  survive  a  night  at  the  mercy  of 
Mie  elements,  when  the  echoes  that  should  have 
died  in  the  distance,  seemed  to  be  returning. 
Was  it  possible?  No,  it  was  no  echo,  but  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  nearer  and 
nearer  awakening  the  restless  echoes  with 
which  the  place  seemed  tenanted. 

There  was  a  rattling  of  chains  and  bolts. 
Mr.  Precket,  usually  so  calm  and  practical, 
found  himself  becoming  excited.  Who  were 
the  inhabitants  of  this  dreary  place?  Would  he 
find  himself  in  the  hands  of  robbers  or  rough 
Higldanders  bent  on  treason?  He  remembered 
thf^  play  "Macbeth."  Was  it  not  such  a  night 
as  this  that  the  witches  .  .  .  but  the  door  was 
opening.  He  could  see  a  candle  held  by  a 
small,  shapely  hand.  The  door  opened  as  far 
as  the  stout  chain  across  it  would  permit,  and 
the  owner  of  the  candle  came  into  view.  The 
apparition  was  certainly  not  alarming,  being 
no  fierce  robber  or  clansman,  but  only  a  pretty 
girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  summers,  with  a  win- 
some face  framed  in  rich  auburn  curls  that 
shone  red  gold  in  the  candle  light. 

Devoutly  hoping  she  spoke  English,  Mr. 
Precket  frankly  stated  his  case.  "I  have  lost 
my  way,  Mistress,  and  crave  a  night's  lodging 
and  shelter  from  the  storm." 

"This  is  not  an  inn,"  answered  the  girl, 
with  a  slight  frown,  "but  only  on  the  other 
side  of  Ben  Lairg,  about  a  mile  hence — " 

"But  I  am  a  stranger  in  these  wilds,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Precket,  with  some  asperity.  "I 
have  lost  my  way  and  can  go  no  farther  to- 
night. I  am  willing  to  pay  for  your  trouble, 
Mistress." 

"You  have  really  lost  your  way?"     There 
ras  pitying  contempt  in  the  tone.    "Very  well, 
^hen,  I  will  do  what  I  can.    Enter!" 

The   last    chain   was   down,   and   the   door 
irown  open,  and  Mr.  Precket  stepped  in,  shak- 
ig  the  rain  from  his  heavy  riding  cape. 
'My  horse — "  he  began. 

"It  will  be  attended  to,"  answered  the  girl, 
f.omewhat  impatiently. 

The  young  portess  led  the  way,  the  waver- 
ing light  of  the  candle  fitfully  illuminating  a 


bare,  unfurnished  passage-way,  with  several 
doors  on  either  side.  She  opened  one  of  these 
and  motioned  Mr.  Precket  to  enter. 

"I  must  leave  you  here,  Sir,  until  I  see  what 
accommodation  can  be  offered  to  you,"  said 
the  girl,  lighting  the  candles  in  a  sconce  at- 
tached to  the  wall. 

"Yes,  yes,"  answered  her  guest,  briskly, 
"I  will  infringe  on  your  hospitality  only  until 
to-morrow  morning.  Possibly  you  can  then 
direct  me  to  Glencairn.  I  have  a  niece  and 
nephew  there  whom  I  am  obliged  to  visit." 

The  girl,  who  had  been  in  the  act  of  leav- 
ing the  visitor,  turned  hastily,  dropping  the 
air  of  suppressed  annoyance  she  had  hitherto 
worn. 

"Glencairn!"  she  cried  sharply, — then  re- 
gaining her  former  composure,  "we  will  give 
you  a  guide." 

With  that  she  was  gone. 

Mr.  Precket 's  much  tried  patience  was  fast 
diminishing  as  the  minutes  wore  by.  The  room 
he  was  in  had  a  dejected  and  disused  appear- 
ance. There  was  no  carpet  on  the  rough 
boards,  no  fire  in  the  blackened  grate,  and  nO 
light  save  that  of  the  two  candles  on, the  wall. 
The  furniture  was  piled  about  carelessly  and 
the  whole  place  had  the  air  of  a  neglected 
storage  room.  He  bitterly  contrasted  his  pres- 
ent situation  with  the  welcome  he  had  been 
anticipating  at  Glencairn.  But  the  one  letter 
he  had  received  from  there  had  conveyed  to 
him  the  idea  that  it  Avas  a  rather  grand  place 
It  had  also  informed  him  that  his  wards  were 
receiving  an  excellent  education  from  an  Eng- 
lish governess,  brought  from  Edinburgh,  and 
were  being  brought  up  in  a  manner  proper  to 
their  state.  Exactly  what  the  "state"  of 
Scotch  gentility  consisted  of  was  not  very  clear 
to  the  guardian,  but  he  always  associated  his 
welcome  at  Glencairn  with  bright  fires,  abun- 
dant hospitality,  faithful  retainers,  and  two 
obedient  and  respectful  wards.  A  pleasing 
contrast  to  his  present  abode ! 

The  minutes  continued  to  slip  by,  and  final- 
ly Mr.  Precket 's  patience  gave  way.  Taking 
down  one  of  the  candles,  he  stepped  into  the 
dark  passage.     At  the  other  end  was  a  stout, 
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thick  door,  which  opened  easily.  Apparently 
the  part  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  been 
ushered  was  an  unused  wing,  for  he  was  now 
in  a  furnished  hall,  with  a  room  at  one  end 
lighted  by  candles  and  a  bright  fire.  This 
room  was  occupied.  The  auburn-haired  girl 
was  there  and  a  young  boy  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  leaned  against 
the  mantel.  There  was  another  also,  but  he 
was  in  the  shadow. 

Mr.  Precket  could  see  the  girl  talking  ex- 
citedly and  now  he  was  near  enough  to  hear  the 
man's  reply : 

''  'Tis  well  said,  Miss  Peggy,  and  I  beg  to 
salute  as  the  brainiest  lass  in  Scotland,  Mis- 
tress Peggy  McNab  of  Glencairn!" 

Mr.  Precket  stood  as  one  stunned.  Then 
the  astounding  revelation  of  the  speaker's 
words  burst  upon  him.     This  was  Glencairn ! 

Clearly  his  outraged  dignity  required  an 
explanation.  Without  further  ado  he  stepped 
into  the  room,  demanding  furiously,  of  no  one 
in  particular : 

''Pray,  Sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
Who  are  you?" 

It  was  the  lad  with  the  injured  arm  that 
•answered : 

"I  am  Malcolm  McNab,  Sir.  This  is  my 
sister  Margaret.  Is  it  true  that  you  are  our 
uncle,  David  Precket?" 

''I  certainly  am,  and  if  you  knew  who  I 
was,  I  demand  an  explanation  of  your  extra- 
ordinary conduct." 

Then  turning  to  the  third  person,  without 
waiting  for  the  explanation  demanded — "I 
ipray  you,  who  is  this  ?    I  did  not  suppose  ..." 

But  Mr.  Precket 's  supposition  was  never 
allowed  a  voice.  He  started  back  as  if  he  had 
been  shot. 

Where  had  he  seen  that  handsome  face  be- 
fore, the  light,  curling  hair,  the  easy,  graceful 
manners?  There  were  many  pictures,  many 
descriptions  of  that  face ;  that  name  was  on 
tmany  lips,  as  the  leader  of  the  most  hopeless, 
daring,  romantic  cause.  There  could  be  no 
doubt.  That  man  standing  before  him  was  no 
other  than  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  young 
Pretender. 


This  was  indeed  a  night  of  extraordinary 
and  alarming  surprises!  The  rejected  claimant 
to  the  English  Throne,  outlawed,  and  with  a 
price  on  his  head,  was  being  sheltered  by  his 
wards ! 

High  treason  was  the  only  term  an  English 
court  would  apply  to  such  conduct,  and  the 
penalty  of  treason  was  death! 

Mr.  Precket,  as  a  lawyer,  had  a  very  low 
opinion  of  family  quarrels,  but  now  he  found 
ihimself  engaging  in  one  with  the  greatest  pug- 
nacity. 

"A  pretty  kettle  of  treason  this!"  he  splut- 
tered. ''Margaret,  Malcolm,  I  demand  an  ex- 
planation," It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Precket 
"demanded"  a  great  many  explanations. 

"And  you,  Sir,"  turning  to  the  outlawed 
Prince,  and  speaking  in  a  still  higher  key, 
"How  dare  you  bring  your — your  treasonous 
person  to  this  place?' 

A  dark  flush  overspread  the  fair  face  of  the 
Prince,  and  his  hand  sprang  to  his  sword. 
Malcolm  stepped  forward  with  angry  protest, 
but  it  was  Peggy  who  averted  the  quarrel.  In 
sweetly  conciliating  tones  she  addressed  her 
uncle : 

"You  must  remember,  Uncle,  that  you  are 
in  Scotland,  not  England,  and  whatever  your 
opinion  of  Prince  Charles'  cause  may  be,  some 
respect  is  due  to  him  as  a  Prince  of  a  Royal 
House."  (It  will  be  seen  Peggy  was  not  demo- 
cratic). "His  Highness  is  fleeing  for  his  life, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  he  cross  the  Frith  to- 
night. But  there,  you  see,  is  our  difficulty. 
His  Highness  cannot  row  alone;  Malcolm  is 
wounded  and  cannot  go.  I  will  go,  but  even 
then  I  doubt  if  we  can  make  the  passage.  You 
appear  strong.  Uncle,  and  equal  to  rough  row- 
ing, will  you  aid  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  this 
perilous  night?" 

Peggy  stood  before  him,  flushed  and  tri- 
umphant, while  her  uncle  stared  at  her  as  if 
he  thought  her  demented. 

"Margaret  McNab,  your  audacity  astounds 
me.  I  will  have  no  part  in  your  treasonous 
doings.  As  my  wards,  I  forbid  you  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  cause.  Prince  Charles 
had  best  leave  this  place  immediately,  or  I  will 
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hand  him  over  to  the  first  English  soldier  that 
makes  his  appearance.  ...  I  hope  you  under- 
stand me!"  Mr.  Precket  stared  malignantly 
on  all  three. 

But  Peggy  was  to  prove  her  flaming  hair 
was  not  without  a  corresponding  temper.  "Very 
well,  then,  defeat  our  plan  if  you  will,  but  you 
will  find  it  to  your  gain  to  agree  to  it.  The 
Redcoats  will  come  and  take  Prince  Charlie 
to  the  London  Tower,  but  that  will  not  save  us. 
They  do  not  wait  for  explanations.  Everyone 
is  a  traitor  to  the  Redcoats  and  the  only  good 
traitor  is  a  dead  one.  We  will  be  marked  as 
traitors  if  you  delay  us.  At  present  this  house 
is  not  suspected,  though  Malcolm  did  it  for  the 
Prince's  cause." 

Surely  his  niece  must  be  mad,  thought  Mr. 
Precket.  Still,  even  crazy  people  sometimes 
talk  sense,  and'  certainly  the  circumstances 
were  both  peculiar  and  uncomfortable.  His 
former  opinion  of  family  quarrels  returned.  It 
would  in  that  light  be  better  to  manage  this 
matter  with  as  little  trouble  and  scandal  'is 
possible.  The  Stuart  cause  was  lost  and  the 
escape  or  capture  of  the  young  Pretender  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  safety  of  England.  Al- 
though he  would  not  have  admitted  it,  Mr. 
Precket  was  flattered  by  Peggy's  suggestion 
til  at  he  would  not  mind  "Rough  rowing,"  for 
ill  his  younger- days  he  had  been  considered  the 
best  oarsman  at  Oxford. 

Some  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Prince 
(  liarlie  and  his  two  followers  communicated 
itself  to  him.  Inwardly  he  relented,  but  his 
istern  tone  in  no  way  lessened  as  he  turned  to 
Peggy  and  Malcolm. 

"I  will  help  His  Highness,  as  far  as  lies  in 
my  power,  to  escape.  But  remember  I  in  no 
way  concern  myself  with  this  cause.  As  your 
guardian,  I  will  endeavor  to  disengage  you 
from  the  dangerous  position  in  which  your  own 
foolishness  has  placed  you." 

Even  the  irrepressible  Peggy  appeared 
somewhat  crushed  under  the  pressure  of  this 
icy  eloquence,  and  it  was  the  Prince  who 
spoke,  with  the  courtly  air  for  which  the 
Stuarts  were  always  noted : 

"I  accept  your  offer  of  assistance  with,  I 


hope,  a  better  grace  than  that  with  which  it  is 
given,  not  so  much  for  my  own  safety  as  for 
the  safety  of  these  two.  I  would  be  loath  to 
have  harm  befall  such  faithful  friends." 

But  there  was  little  time  for  the  exchange 
of  compliments  and  polite  phrases.  Arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  for  crossing  the  Frith 
without  delay. 

Peggy 's  old  nurse  entered,  and  carefully 
cloaked  and  hooded  her  young  mistress,  while 
Mr.  Precket  looked  on  with  raised  eye-brows, 
wondering  if  it  were  customary  for  Scottish 
ladies  to  make  stormy  expeditions  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  and  where  the  exemplary  Eng- 
lish governess  hid  herself  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  Prince  was  making  his  adieux  to  Malcolm 
who  was  sadly  put  out  that  his  wounded  arm 
hindered  him  from  aiding  his  bonnie  Prince, 
who,  his  uncle  could  see,  was  the  object  of  his 
boyish  worship. 

Once  again  Mr.  Precket  found  himself  buf- 
feting the  winds  as,  in  company  with  his  niece 
and  the  Prince,  he  struggled  down  the  rough 
mountain  side  to  the  storm-tossed  Frith.  Could 
any  boat  live  in  that  wild  tumult  of  waters? 
Mr.  Precket  addressed  these  doubts  to  Peggy, 
but  she  was  dauntless. 

"This  is  the  height  of  the  storm,"  she  said 
wisely,  "it  will  soon  abate." 

The  boat  was  moored  in  a  sheltered  cove. 
Prince  Charles  and  Mr.  Precket  took  the  oars 
and  Peggy  the  rudder,  for  she  alone  knew  the 
spot  where  the  Highland  Chiefs  awaited  their 
Prince. 

Once  out  of  the  cove,  they  realized  that  the 
danger  from  the  waves  almost  equalled  that 
which  they  feared  from  soldiers  upon  land. 
The  rain  poured  down  unceasingly.  The  wind 
from  the  sea  piled  up  waves  mountain  high, 
that  tossed  the  boat  roughly,  and  constantly 
curled,  foam-crowned  above,  as  if  about  to  en- 
gulf it.  But  Peggy  steered  the  boat  so  skil- 
fully through  the  treacherous  waves  that  Mr. 
Precket 's  opinion  of  his  wild  young  niece  rose 
considerably. 

The  stormy  passage  was  made  at  last.  Will- 
ing hands  assisted  their  landing,  and  our 
friends  found  themselves  in  a  small  camp  of 
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rough  but  loyal  Highlanders.  Their  mission 
was  finished.  Prince  Charles  was  safe — safe 
to  return  to  France. 

As  Peggy  had  prophesied,  the  storm  began 
to  subside,  and  the  return  journey  made  al- 
most immediately  after  delivering  their  lioyal 
guest  into  friendly  hands,  was  attended  with 
less  danger.  With  curious  eyes  Mr.  Precket 
watched  Prince  Charles  thanking  Peggy  witli 
as  courtly  a  grace  as  if  the  wild  mountain  spot 
were  the  luxurious  court  of  Versailles,  and  the 
little  Highland  Peggy  the  greatest  lady  in  it. 

•'It  is  unfortunate,"  thought  Mr.  Precket, 
"that  kings  are  not  strictly  ornamental,  for 
under  such  circumstances  Prince  Charlie  Avould 
make  a  most  desirable  king." 


The  return  home  was  made  over  calmer 
waters,  and  with  the  storm  went  Mr.  Precket 's 
adventurous  mood.  By  the  time  he  had  again 
reached  Glencairn,  he  was  once  more  his  calm, 
practical  self,  anxious  to  leave  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  scene  of  his  wild  experience. 

"And  now,  Margaret,  pack  what  you  n(3ed 
immediately,  for  we  leave  this  place  to-mor- 
row," he  said  when  they  were  safe  again  witli 
Malcolm  and  the  nurse  Joan. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  trickster  Fate  and  the 

jade  Fortune  combined  to  bring  the  practical 

and   loyal   Mr.   Precket  to   the   aid   of  Prince 

Charles  Stuart. 

JOSEPHINE   PHELAN. 

Loretto,  Guelph. 
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UNDOUBTEDLY  the  greatest  question 
that  occupies  the  world  to-day  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  securing  a  lasting  peace  between  the 
nations.  The  Disarmament  Conference,  now 
in  session  at  Washington  for  the  achievement 
of  this  end,  has  the  moral  support  of  the  entire 
world.  In  pursuance  of  its  end,  sacrifices  have 
been  made,  and  are  still  being  made,  that  in- 
volve concessions  quite  unprecedented  in  his- 
tory. A  new  and  intricate  policy  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  highly  complicated  machinery  of 
such  a  meeting  in  orderly  operation.  Allow- 
ances have  to  be  made  for  the  var;t  differences 
that  reveal  themselves  in  a  conference  of  na- 
tions, no  less  than  in  one  of  individuals.  The 
'broadest-minded  arbitrator  in  a  debate  of  so 
universal  a  character,  cannot  escape  the  accu- 
sation of  leaning  to  one  side  more  than  to  an- 
other, if  only  because  he  understands  the  prin- 
ciples and  motives  that  govern — even  the  pre- 
judices that  sway — one  more  than  another. 
If  the  members  of  this  assem'bly  are  not,  by 
this  time,  too  exhausted  with  their  lengthy 
sittings,  to  think  of  the  matter  as  a  whole, 
aside  from  its  details,  it  must  dawn  upon  some 
of  them  that  a  mere  civil  peace  is  a  virtual 
impossibility.  Just  as  government  measures  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  prohibition  law 
has  virtually  failed  because  men's  minds  are 
not  converted  to  a  sense  of  its  necessity  in  their 
own  personal  cases,  or  to  its  practicability  as  a 
general  preventive,  so  are  disarmament  mea- 

Isures  likely  to  fail,  because  men's  hearts  are 
not  converted,  are  not  disarmed.  Until  they 
are,  and  until  these  realize  that  true  peace  re- 
sides in  the  heart  and  will,  and  that  it  must 
be  bought  by  a  ceaseless  war  upon  the  disor- 
1 


ders  they  discover  there,  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
will  attain  to  anything  resem'bling  peace. 


DURING  the  Great  War,  some  who  were 
appalled,  not  so  much  at  the  state  of 
modern  civilization,  that  could  admit  so  mons- 
trous an  evil  among  its  possibilities,  as  at  the 
view  of  its  awe-inspiring  effects,  said,  ''We 
have  tried  Christianity  for  nineteen  hundred 
years,  and  it  has  failed  us."  But  they  were 
answered  'by  Gilbert  Chesterton  in  character- 
istic fashion:  "We  have  not  tried  Christianity 
for  nineteen  hundred  years,  but  only  pretend- 
ed to.  Now  let  us  turn  and  try  Christianity 
for  a  while." 

#     #     #     #     # 

A  N  era  of  lasting  peace  will  dawn  upon  the 
^~^  world  when  the  policies  that  govern  it 
are  cleansed  of  their  god-less  elements;  when 
the  fearsome  figure  of  "Might"  is  dethroned 
from  its  towering  pedestal,  and  when  the 
Christ-like  form  of  "liight"  governs  and  at  the 
same  time  walks  among  men.  That  peace  was 
bestowed  upon  us  when  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was  born  into  the  world;  it  prefaced  'His  salu- 
tations during  His  stay,  and  was  left  as  a 
precious  legacy,  becoming  ours  by  a  double 
right  when  the  Holy  Ghost  came  to  confirm 
and  increase  the  gift. 


THERE  have  always  been  wars,"  so  many 
are  reminding  us  to-day;  "The  history 
of  every  age  and  nation  teems  with  them.  Is 
it  not  unreasonable  of  us  to  look  for  a  change 
so  radical  as  even  partial  disarmament?" 
Yes,  war  seems  to  be  the  very  warp  and  woof 
of  history  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  record. 
But  tliat  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
human  passion  has  never  been  conquered,  on 
the  part  of  mankind  at  large,  because  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  war  is  the  inevitable  effect  of 
ungoverned  passion.  Dr.  Walsh,  in  one  of  his 
lecturer,,  says:  "It  has  been  suggested  a  lit- 
tle bit  scornfully,  in  recent  years,  that  all  of 
tli'is  Church  Peace  Movement  did  not  seem  to 
produce  any  great  eft'ect  in  the  thirteenth  can- 
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tury  itself,  for  there  was  a  war  of  some  im- 
portance every  five  years,  during  the  century."' 

IN  the  twentieth  century,"  he  continued, 
"we  have  a  war  on  an  average  of  every 
year  and  a  half  for  the  first  twenty  years  and 
something  more  than  four-fifths  at  least  of  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
seen  some  rather  serious  war  in  progress.  The 
Boer  War  was  on  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  then  came  the  Japanese-Russian 
War,  and  then  the  Italian-Turkish  War,  and 
then  the  first  Balkan  and  then  the  second  Bal- 
kan War  and  then  the  Great  War,  the  greatest 
war  of  human  history;  and  ever  since  then  a 
whole  series  of  wars,  and  I  'believe  they  are 
fighting  in  something  more  than  half  a  doz^iu 
places  in  Europe  now.  No  wonder  that  a  re- 
cent writer  called  his  book  ''Civilization,  Its 
Cause  and  Cure." 


WE  are  not  surprised  at  the  great 
cultural  value  ascribed  to  the  study 
of  Dante,  and  to  the  universal  charac- 
ter of  the  present  Revival  of  Dantean 
lore.  One  can  hardly  open  a  book  or 
periodical  now-a-days  without  coming  upon 
some  new  phase  or  interesting  speculation 
concerning  his  great  masterpiece.  To-day  an 
eminent  scholar  bids  us  observe  the  curious 
fact  that  the  Divine  Comedy  is  the  only  one 
of  the  supreme  poems  of  the  world  written 
"without  a  note  of  joy  over  war  in  it."  To- 
morrow, we  hear  that  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
chief  sources  from  which  Dante  drew  his  in- 
spiration was  the  literature  of  ancient  Ireland. 
Of   course   the   writer   Avho   makes   this   state- 


ment, supports  it  by  an  unanswerable  array 
of  proofs.  He  tells  us  that  Dante  did  not  know 
the  Irish  language,  but  he  knew  Italian,  and 
the  universal  tongue,  Latin,  in  both  of  wliich 
were  tales  of  the  other  world;  and  that  the 
greater  numiber  of  these  tales  as  well  as  those 
most  resembling  Dante's  work  in  form  and 
spirit  were  Irish  in  origin. 


ALL  peoples  have  traditions  of  persons 
visiting  the  realms  of  the  dead."  Prof. 
Sidney  Gunn  says:  "Homer  tells  of  Odysseus 
going  there ;  Virgil  does  the  same  of  Aeneas : 
and  the  Oriental  peoples,  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
manic races,  have  similar  tales;  but  no  people 
have  so  many  and  such  finished  accounts  of 
this  sort  as  the  ancient  Irish.  In  pagan  times  in 
Ireland,  one  of  the  commonest  adventures  at- 
tributed to  a  hero  w^as  a  visit  to  "tir  na  m-beo, " 
the  land  of  the  living,  or  to  "tir  na  n'og,"  the 
the  land  of  the  young  ;and  this  supernatural 
world  was  reached  in  some  cases  by  entering 
a  fairy  mound  and  going  beneath  the  ground 
to  it,  and  in  others  by  sailing  over  the  ocean. 
We  find  that  the  earliest  Christian  visions  of 
the  spirit  were  of  Irish  origin.  The  earliest  is 
in  "Ecclesiastical  History"  concerning  the 
Venerable  Bede  who  died  in  735.  "It  is  the 
story  of  how  an  Irishman  of  great  sanctity, 
Furseus  by  name,  was  taken  in  spirit  by  three 
angels  to  a  place  from  which  he  looked  down 
and  saw  the  four  fires  that  are  to  consume  the 
world;  those  of  falsehood,  discord,  fraud  and 
impiety.  In  this  there  is  the  germ  of  some  very 
fundamental  things  in  Dante's  poem,  and  we 
know  that  Dante  knew  Bede  and  had  probably 
read  his  history,  for  he  places  him  in  Paradise 
and  mentions  him  elsewhere  in  his  works." 
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THE  MOST  FRAGRANT  FLOWER 


There  is  a  story  of  an  an<i-el  that  came  from 
heaven  down  to  this  world.  He  roamed 
through  tlie  fields  and  cities  and  when  his 
)-oaming  was  over,  he  said:  "Now  that  I  am 
tlirough  this  visit  on  earth,  I  must  gather  some 
mementos  of  my  trip." 

And  he  looked  at  the  beautiful  flowers  in 
the  garden  and  said:  "Plow  lovely  and  fra- 
grant ! ' ' 

So  he  plucked  some  roses  and  he  looked 
further  and  said:  "Ah,  a  bright-eyed,  rosy- 
cheeked  child!  That  baby's  smile  is  prettier 
than  the  flowers,  and  I  will  have  to  take  that." 

And  then  he  looked  and  saw  a  mother  sit- 
ting beside  the  cradle. 

"Ah,    that   mother's    love    is    the    prettiest 


tiling  I  have  seen  on  earth.  I  will  take  that 
too." 

And  with  these  three  treasures  he  went 
back  and  he  said  as  he  stopped  in  front  of  the 
gate :  "Before  I  go  in  I  must  examine  my  me- 
mentoes." 

He  looked  at  the  flow^er,  and  it  had  Avither- 
ed.  At  the  baby's  smile  and  it  had  faded. 
He  looked  at  the  mother's  love  and  it  glistened 
in  all  its  beauty.  He  threw  away  the  faded 
flowers  and  cast  away  the  faded  smile,  and 
with  the  mother's  love  pressed  to  his  lieart, 
he  passed  through  the  gates  into  the  heavenly 
city,  crying  to  the  angels  in  glory:  "The  only 
thing  I  could  find  that  would  keep  fragrant; 
from  earth  to  heaven,  is  a  mother's  loVe." 


A    PLEASANT   SURPRISE 


"You  must  see  the  Museum."  Such  was 
one  of  the  pleasures  in  store  for  me,  on  the 
I'ccasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  Loretto  Abbey^ 
whicii  I  am  proud  to  claim  as  my  "Alma 
Mnter. "  .1  must  confess  nij^  curiosity  was 
aroused,  f^r  in  the  days  whci  1  roan«ed  care- 
free through  tlie  halls  of  the  "dear  old  pile,'" 
such  was  not  in  existence,'  and  I  wondered  how 
this  departure  from  the  old  beaten  track  could 
have  become  such  a  souree  of  interest  within 
a  year,  the  length  of  time  since  the  idea  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Museum  first  presented  it- 
self. 

Passing  along  the  familiar  students'  liall, 
with  its  heavy  glass  panelled  doors,  my  escort 
stoi)ped  at  one  and  invited  me  to  enter.  My 
first  glance  gave  me  the  impression  of  "glass 
everywhere,"  for  filling  the  floor  space  were 
glass  cases — mahogany  tables  with  nicki'l 
rimmed  glass,  the  gift  of  a  celebrated  educa- 
tionalist. 

In  the  first  are  to  be  seen  specimens  of 
Canada's  finny  tribe,  from  the  small  speckled 


trout  to  the  large  fresh  water  salmon,  and  tlu^ 
still  larger  "lusk"  of  the  Atlantic. 

Siiaring  this  glass  house  with  the  denizens 
of  the  deep  is  "Bonnie,"  a  baby  seal,  two 
weeks  old,  from  Newfoundland ;  a  splendid 
beaver  and  a  dainty  little  mink  from  Sudbury. 
A  beautiful  array  of  birds  embraces  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  our  feathered  friends;  into  their 
7iiidst,  from  foreign  climes,  have  come  an  Irish 
liawk  from  Donegal,  a  love  bird  from  Africa, 
and  a  pair  of  ring-necked  English  pheasants. 
Perched  "at  attention"  is  a  lordly  eagle,  Can- 
adian by  birth,  from  Algonquin  Park,  his  next 
neighbour  a  silky  black  Jim  Crow. 

Specimens  of  minerals,  fruit,  grain,  wood, 
shells,  form  an  interesting  section  in  the 
Jeanne  d'Arc  Museum,  while  the  Curio  col- 
lection, the  product  of  many  lands,  lent  to  the 
pleasure  of  my  visit  by  the  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  objects.  Here  were  to  be  seen 
Koman  mosaics,  coins,  war  trophies,  Indian 
relics,  pottery,  antique  china,  and  hundreds  of 
other  things,  each  with  a  history  and  revealing 
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the  countless  wonders  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  man,  or  produced  by  "Mother  Earth"  for 
the  entertainment  and  instructions  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

Lastly  my  attention  was  arrested  by  two 
dark  Oibjects,  their  sombre  colour  relieved  by 
the  flags  with  which  they  Avere  decorated — 
German  Guns,  standing  grimly  silent,  ^s  if 
to  atone  for  tbe  awfulness  of  the  "din  of 
battle"  in  which  they  had  no  doubt  taken  part 


during  the  late  war.  These  guns  were  cap- 
tured by  the  50th  Battery,  4th  Division,  of 
our  brave  Canadian  heroes,  and  presented 
'to  the  Museum  by  the  Department  of  Militia 
at  Ottawa. 

But  time  flies,  and  so  reluctantly  I  said 
"Au  Revoir"  to  the  Abbey  Museum,  promis- 
ing myself  another  visit  in  the  not  distant 
future. 

ALUMNA" 


a  «  <a  I  » 


LADY  SUMMER  AND  MISTRESS  AUTUMN 


3T  wa«  twilight — a  beautiful  twilight  too. 
Outside  the  leaves  chanted  a  low,  musi- 
cal farewell  to  the  dying  day,  and  the  soft 
air  was  laden  with  the  perfume  of  lingering 
flowers.  The  western  sky  was  suffused  with  a 
soft,  rich  glow  which  rested  gently  on  Mother 
Earth  like  a  tender  benediction. 

Out  here  in  the  great  court  of  Nature  a 
young  girl  stood,  as  if  awaiting  someone,  while 
the  little  flowers  at  her  feet  turned  loving  eyes 
to  meet  hers.  She  was  beautiful,  and  there  was 
a  certain  endearing  quality  in  her  beauty 
which  comes  only  through  sorrow.  (Her  eyes 
which  were  the  deepest  blue,  held  in  them  a 
glint  of  sadness,  forming  a  veil  through  which 
tiny  darts  of  richest  happiness  shone.  She  was 
clothed  in  flowing  garments  of  what  had  once 
been  a  glistening  emerald  green,  but  was  now 
stained  almost  to  a  brown.  A  tiny  wreath  of 
baby  roses,  now  drooping  and  faded,  rested 
gently  on  her  golden  head,  while  here  and 
there  through  the  folds  of  her  gown,  one  caught 
a  glimpse  of  peeping  violets,  forget-me-nots,  a 
flash  of  delicate  violet  which  might  have  been 
a  pansy,  and  sometimes  a  suggestion  of  silver 
which  reminded  one  of  a  soft  moon  and  a  silver 
beach. 

Suddenly  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  appeared 
another  figure  which  in  the  distance  was  lithe 
and  graceful.  As  the  new-comer  approached 
with  the  easy,  swinging  grace  customary  to 
Nature's  children,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  girl, 
beautiful  as  the  first,  but  appealing  in  a  differ- 
ent way.     Her  short,  rich  brown  hair  fell  in 


clustering  curls,  while  the  setting  sun,  peeping 
through,  likened  them  to  a  halo.  Her  gown,  a 
short  garment,  in  which  warm  browns  mingled 
with  soft  reds,  fell  gently  about  her  whole  per- 
son, which  inspired  confidence  and  affection. 
Coming  close  to  the  waiting  girl,  she  spoke, 
and  her  voice  rang  clear  and  fresh : 

"Summer,  dear,"  she  said,  and  the  giii 
raised  her  drooping  head,  "You  must  return 
now  fto  the  Master.  He  bids  me  say  you  have 
served  Him  faithfully,  given  yourself  and  your 
lovliness  freely  to  His  creatures,  and  now  the 
happiness  of  release  is  yours." 

"Little  sister  Autumn,"  replied  Summer,  in 
her  low,  caressing  voice,  "you  are  indeed  wel- 
come, and  I  am  glad  to  resign  my  crown  and 
return,  unworthy  as  I  am,  unto  my  Master. 
Good  luck,  and  my  blessing,  little  sister!  But 
come,  walk  with-  me'  to  the  Gate  of  Rest,  for 
I  am  weary  and  very  weak." 

Tenderly  Autumn  placed  her  strong,  young 
arm  about  the  droopiuig  figure,  and  side  by 
side  they  walked  towards  the  south,  where  lies 
the  Gate  of  the  Seasons'  Rest. 

Through  the  gathering  darkness  trilled 
the  soft,  mellow  note  of  a  night  bird,  and  at 
the  sound  Summer  and  Autumn  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes  and  smiled.  As  Summer 
passed  through  the  Great  Golden  Gate,  invis- 
ible to  mortal  eyes.  Autumn  turned  and  retrac- 
ed her  steps  towards  home,  rejoicing  in  the 
awakening  of  a  new  day,  with  Autumn  as  its 
Queen.  ROMA  stalker. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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AN  HOUR  WITH  THE  TELL-TALE  ELEVEN 

LORETTO    ABBEY 


There's  nothing  like  an  old  tale 

Told  again  as  new; 
'Tis  better  than  a  young  tale, 

And  twenty  times  as  true. 

(We  think  so. 

Don't  you?) 

Juanito's  Dream  Gift. 

The  joys  of  Easter  Day  had  brought  little 
to  Juanito.  He  had  not  a  euarto  in  his  pocket, 
nor  had  he  had  any  breakfast.  The  bull-bait- 
ing was  to  be  held  on  this  day  and  like  all  other 
boys  he  was  anxious  to  go  to  it.  So  he  address- 
ed a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  de  la  Esperanza  in 
the  morning,  and  hoped  that  she  would  hear 
him. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  his  prayer  had  not 
been  answered,  so  he  wandered  around  and  at 
last  sat  down  in  a  quiet  nook  and  fell  asleep. 

Two  tourists,  while  passing  the  sleeping 
boy,  commented  upon  'his  hand  which  lay  open 
as  if  expecting  something. 

"Put  a  silver  coin  in  his  hand,"  said  the 
lady  tourist  to  her  companion.  Her  wish  was 
granted  and  the  gentleman  dropped  a  coin  in 
the  hand  of  the  sleeping  boy,  which  mechanic- 
ally closed  over  it.  With  a  laugh  they  passed 
on. 

Juanito  dreamed  that  the  Virgin  Mother 
descended  from  the  sky  on  a  ladder  made  of  a 
rain^bow.  She  had  a  crown  of  lilies  on  her  head 
and  white  roses  in  her  hand.  Addressing  him, 
the  Lady  said: 

"Juanito,  because  you  have  always  prayed 
to  me  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  I  have 
come  to  help  you,"  and  as  she  finished  speak- 
ing the  petals  of -the  roses  fell  and  dropped  in- 
to his  hand,  and  then  turned  to  money. 

Startled  by  the  dream,  he  awoke  and  as  he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  the  coin  fell  to  the 
ground.    He  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  but 


hastily  picking  it  up,  he  ran  for  the  Plaza  de 
Toros,  for  now  he  could  see  the  bull  baiting. 

Just  as  he  ran  around  the  corner  of  Callo 
San  Pablo  he  almost  knocked  down  a  little  girl 
who  was  running  towards  him,  and  whom  he 
recognized  as  Chata,  whom  he  had  known  as 
far  back  as  he  could  remember. 

Upon  questioning  her,  Juanito  learned  that 
her  mother  was  about  to  die  for  want  of  medi- 
cine which  the  druggist  refused  to  give  her 
without  money.    And  Chata  had  not  any. 

"Take  this,  Chata,"  he  said  when  he  had 
lieard  her  story,  "it  came  from  the  Virgin  de 
la  Esperanza.  Chata  took  the  coin  and  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  druggist's  that  she 
forgot  even  to  thank  her  little  benefactor. 

That  evening  Chata  Came  to  him  and  said 
that  her  mother  was  better.  Juanito  wondered 
how  it  was,  that  although  lie  had  nc*  enough 
money  to  go  to  the  bull  baiting,  he  could  feel 
so  very  happy  after  all. 

JEAN  ELMORE. 


The  Story  of  St.  Christopher. 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  a  giant  whose 
original  name  was  Offero,  but  was  later  chang- 
ed to  Christopher,  which  means  Christ-bearer. 
His  size  and  strength  were  enormous,  and  prid- 
ing himself  on  his  assets,  he  resolved  to  serve 
none  but  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world. 

He  searched  the  country  far  and  wide  and 
soon  found  a  great  king,  to  whom  he  offered 
himself  as  an  attendant.  He  was  accepted; 
but  one  day  as  a  minstrel  was  playing  and  sing- 
ing before  this  king,  Christopher  noticed  that 
every  time  that  Satan  was  mentioned,  the 
monarch  crossed  'himself  and  seemed  to  shake 
with  fear.  He  then  concluded  that  as  the  king 
feared  Satan,  he  must  be  a  greater  king,  so  he 
resolved  to  follow  the  great  army  of  the  devil. 

After  a  while  h§  found  Satan  and  joined  his 
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followers.  One  day  as  they  were  marching 
through  a  desert,  they  came  to  a  large  cross. 
When  the  devil  saw  this  he  trembled  with  fear 
and  led  the  army  in  a  roundabout  way  so  as  to 
avoid  passing,  the  Cross.  Christopher  then 
knew  that  Satan,  too,  feared  some  greater 
king,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
find  his  great  monarch,  if  he  had  to  hunt  the 
whole  world  through.  His  travels  led  him  into 
a  distant  country,  and  one  day  as  he  was  Walk- 
ing through  a  desert  he  came  upon  a  hermit. 
The  hermit,  after  listening  to  his  story,  finding 
he  would  not  follow  the  advice  he  gave  to  fast 
and  pray,  if  he  wanted  to  find  this  greatest  of 
all  kings,  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  a  certain 
river,  which  he  named.  The  giant  replied  that 
he  did.  The  hermit  then  said  he  could  earn 
a  living  if  he  went  to  this  river  and  built  a  hut 
near  it,  and  spent  his  time  carrying  people 
across  the  water  on  his  massive  shoulders. 

Christopher  agreed  to  follow  his  advice  and 
did  so.  When  settled  in  his  new  home  he  never 
wearied  of  his  task,  and  he  also  earned  a  fair 
living.  One  night,  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
when  he  was  sunk  in  a  profound  slumber,  he 
heard  what  seemed  to  be  a  child  crying,  and 
asking  him  in  pitiful  tones  to  carry  him  across 
the  river.  He  seized  his  staff,  picked  up  the 
child  and  placed  him  upon  his  shoulders.  Then 
he  stepped  into  the  river. 

The  child  was  terribly  heavy,  and  seemed 
to  get  more  so  as  he  went  along,  till  at  the 
middle  of  the  stream  Christopher  didn't  think 
he  would  be  able  to  go  on.  But  he  steadied 
himself  with  his  staff  and  resolved  tO  finish 
his  task. 

Arriving  at  the  other  side,  the  giant  let  the 
child  down,  saying:  "Had  I  carried  the  whole 
world  on  my  shoulders,  the  burden  would  not 
have  been  heavier."  The  child  answered  him: 
"You  have  not  only  carried  the  whole  world, 
but  Him  Who  made  t'he  world."  The  giant 
knelt  down  in  adoration,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment his  heart  was  changed.  When  he  arose 
from  his  knees,  the  child  had  vanished. 

Christopher,  from  that  time  on  worked  for 
God,  the  greatest  of  all  monarchs. 

ADELAIDE    BAIGENT. 


The  Glass  Mountain. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  enormous 
mountain,  and  on  top  of  this  mountain  was 
a  castle  of  pure  gold.  In  front  of  it  was  a  tree 
bearing  golden  apples,  one  of  which  would  have 
to  be  procured  before  anyone  could  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  castle.  This  was  a  very  hard 
task,  for  the  precious  tree  was  guarded  by  a 
great  eagle.  In  the  casle  was  a  silver  room 
in  which  the  princess  passed  her  time.  Around 
the  walls  were  chests  of  gold  and  precious 
jewels. 

Many  ambitious  and  venturesome  young 
men  had  tried  to  scale  the  heights  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  never  succeeded.  The  only  thing  that 
was  left  was  their  grinning  sculls  in  the  ravine, 
to  discourage  the  others, 

A  mere  school  boy  determined  to  accom- 
plish what  no  one  else  had  done.  He  first  kill- 
ed a  lynx  and  cut  the  claws  off,  and  then  he 
started  on  his  way  to  climb  the  mountain.  It 
was  discouraging  work.  The  sun  began  to  sink 
slowly  below  the  horizon,  and  he  realized  that 
he  was  only  half  way  up.  He  was  so  exhausted 
that  he  could  not,  continue.  His  lips  were 
perched  from  thirst,  his  feet  torn,  but  still  he 
clung  to  the  glass,  as  if  glued  to  it.  A  large 
black  cloud  floated'overhead^  but  no  rain  fell, 
to  ease  his  tjhirst. 

The  night  was  now  pitcfh  dark  and  the  poor 
boy,  not  realizing  his  danger,  fell ,  asleep  on 
the  edge  of  rock  to  which  he  clung. 

The  eagle  which  guarded  the  golden  apples 
noticed  the  sleeping  boy.  It  swooped  down 
upon  him,  but  found  him  awake.  The  boy 
now  determined  to  secure  help  by  means  of  the 
eagle.  It  buried  its  claws  into  his  flesih,  but 
the  boy  wihstood  the  pain  without  a  sound. 
Grabbing  hold  of  the  eagle's  feet,  he  so  fright- 
ened it,  that  it  carried  him  high  in  the  air,  in 
its  fury.  Seeing  he  was  above  the  castle,  he 
cut  the  eagle's. legs  off,  and  fell  into  the  apple 
tree.  Taking  the  claws  out  of  his  flesh,  he 
pulled  one  of  the  apples  and  rubbed  the  skin 
on  his  wounds,  which  were  at  once  healed. 
He  then  cut  two  or  three  more  and  went  to  the 
castle  door.     Here  he  was  met  by  a  ferocious 
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dragon,  to  which  he  threw  an  apple,  so  it  did 
not  attack  him. 

The  princess  was  on  the  t»alcony  with  her 
retinue,  and  she  gave  him  a  royal  welcome  ai^ 
she  w^as  to  be  his  wife.  'So  they  enjoyed  thei^' 
happiness  and  wealth  forever. 

MARJORIE  DODS. 


Freckles  MoGraw. 

He  was  really  William  McGraw  on  the  offi- 
cial register.  He  was  an  elevator  boy  in  the 
State  House. 

Freckles  was  a  reformer  and  wanted  the 
Kelly  Bill  to  pass.  The  railroad  didn't  want 
it  to  pass,  as  they  would  lose  some  of  their 
rights,  or  it  would  restrict  their  powers. 

Two  men,  a  senator  and  a  representative 
got  on  the  elevator  and  were  discussing  the 
Bill,  and  Freckles  listened,  beeause  he  wanted 
to  know  all  he  could  about  the  fortunes  of  the 
Bill. 

The  Senator  said,  ''Well,  the  Bill  will  be 
passed  if  we  ^re  only  sure  of  Stacy's  vote. 
He  is  undecided  yet,  and  if  we  don't  see  him 
before  Ludlow  does  we  might  as  well  give  up 
the  Bill  as  lost." 

"Is  there  no  way  of  our  reaching  him 
first?"  said  the  Representative.  "I  am  afraid 
not,"  replied  the  Senator. 

Freckles  was  wondering  how  he  could  'help, 
or  how  Ludlow  was  to  be  prevented  from  see- 
ing Stacy.  About  an  hour  before  session  Stacy 
arrived  and  Freckles  took  him  up,  A  half 
hour  afterwards  Ludlow  appeared  and  stepped 
into  the  elevatoi*.  Freckles  noticed  the  look 
of  triumph  on  Ludlow'®  face,  and  he  began  to 
tliink  up  a  plan  to  keep  him  from  meeting  him. 

Half  way  up  he  stopped  the  elevator  and 
began  to  examine  the  machinery  so  that  he 
could  have  time  to  think, 

"Boy,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  eleva- 
tor?" said  Ludlow. 

"Don't  know,"  was  Freckles'  answer." 

"Well,  take  it  to  the  bottom  and  let  me 
out,"  was  the  passenger's  demand. 

"Can't,  she  won't  go," 

The  Lobbyist  was  clearly  beginning  to  feel 
anxious. 


"Well,  yell,  yell,  so  some  one  can  hear  you 
and  help  us  out. ' ' 

The  boy's  grey  eyes  glittered  and  two 
bright  spots  showed  throug'h  his  freckles,  as 
he  cried  in  excited  tones : 

"She  will  go  now." 

"Well,  hurry  up,  as  I  must  get  to  the  ses- 
sion." 

The  elevator  made  a  lurch  and  then  soared 
up  the  shaft  faster  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory. It  rushed  past  floor  after  floor  until 
Ludlow's  face  grew  pale  with  fear. 

"Stop,  Boy,  stop  it!"  he  cried. 

"I  can't,"  was  Freckles'  hoarse  reply,  "she 
won't  stop." 

It  rushed  up,  up  to  the  very  tower  and 
never  stopped  until  it  was  about  ten  feet  from 
the  roof.  There  it  shook  and  creaked  as  if  ex- 
hausted from  the  exercise. 

Ludlow  asked  him  how  they  were  going 
to  get  out,  his  voice  thick  with  terror,  and 
liardly  able  to  get  his  breath.  He  was  told 
that  he  could  climb  up  into  the  tower  because 
the  elevator  would  not  go  down  again.  No 
sooner  did  he  alight  upon  it  than  Freckles  be- 
gan smoothly  and  slowly  to  go  down. 

Ludlow  was  not  dull.  He  knew  he  had 
been  tricked.  He  saw  a  door  that  led  down 
the  winding  staircase,  but  it  was  locked.  The 
other  door  going  to  the  outside  of  the  parapet 
where  he  thought  he  could  wave  a  flag  of  dis- 
tress, was  also  locked.  He  was  very  angry, 
and  while  he  could  do  nothing,  the  Kelly  Bill 
was  being  pa.?sed  do\vn  below! 

He  could  hear  t'he  elevator  making  many 
trips  up  and  down  to  the  lower  floors,  but 
none  came  near  him. 

When  the  night  boy  released  Freckles,  lie 
told  him  that  the  elevator  needed  some  oil; 
he  would  find  the  can  in  the  tower.  The  boy 
went  up  to  look  for  the  oil  which  he  didn't  find, 
of  course,  but  it  was  jusit  as  well  he  didn't, 
because  Ludlow's  anger  was  so  great,  it  might 
have  set  fire  to  it. 

Though  very  angry,  Ludlow  thouglit  it  bet- 
ter not  to  tell  the  story  of  the  joke  that  had 
been  played  upon  him.    T  wonder  why ! 

MARGARET   MILNE. 
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How  the  Century  Plant  Got  Its  Name. 

A  Ru'^sian  nobleman  visiting  in  Mexico  be- 
came interested  in  a  plant  that  grew  there, 
wihich  the  natives  called  the  maguey.  He  col- 
lected some  of  the  roots  and  brought  them 
back  to  Russia,  where  he  presented  them  to  the 
Royal  gardiner,  making  him  promise  to  treat 
them  with  the  greatest  care. 

Before  the  gardener  was  able  to  carry  out 
the  Czar's  command,  he  fell  sick  and  died.  The 
roots  had  been  left  in' a  bag,  in  a  dark  corner 
for  many  years,  and  during  the  second  garden- 
er's time  the  bag  was  thrown  out,  and  one  of 
his  children,  playing  around,  found  the  roots, 
and  planted  them,  but  quickly  forgot  all  about 
it.  After  many  years  the  Czar  and  the  se- 
cond gardener  died. 

The  plant  grew  very  slowly,  being  hindered 
by  the  cold  climate  of  Russia.  But  in  course  of 
many  years  it  shot  out  long,  spike-like  leaves, 
but  no  bloom  appeared.  No  one  knew  of  its 
origin  but  the  child  and  her  mother. 

The  new  Czar  wondered  at  the  plant,  but 
he,  too,  died  before  any  investigation  was 
made.    ' 

The  plant  now  'began  to  grow  up  tall  and 
thick,  but  still  there  were  no  blossoms.  The 
gardener,  finding  from  the  child  what  she  knew 
of  it,  surmised  the  rest  of  the  story  for  himself. 
He  sent  word  to  the  Czar  that  the  plant  had 
waited  for  his  Coronation  to  bloom,  for  sure 
enough  a  centre  stalk  bore  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful White  blooms,  whic'h  the  Czar  and  the 
entire  Court  came  to  admire. 

Thus,  the  little  exiled  maguey  from  the 
sunny  land  of  Mexico,  which  took  a  hundred 
years  to  grow,  was  thereafter  called  the  Cen- 
tury Plant. 

MARIAN  PATTEiRSON. 


The  Pickwickians  on  Ice. 

Mr.  Pickwick  decided  that  the  pond  would 
furnish  the  excitement  for  that  afternoon. 
Everyone  who  had  skates  was  to  perform  for 
the  ladies.  Boy  Sawyer,  being  an  excellent 
skater,  soon  had  his  skates  on,  and  was  per- 
forming the  most  mystic  evolutions  with  much 


dexterity,  while  poor  Mr.  Winkle,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Sara  Weller,  was  screwing  his 
skates  on  with  the  points  behind,  and  getting 
the  straps  in  a  most  complicated  fix. 

At  last  having  gotten  his  skates  on,  Mr. 
Winkle  was  assisted  by  Sam  to  rise.  Violently 
clutching  him  around  the  neck,  like  a  drown- 
ing man,  Mr.  Winkle  said : 

"These — these — these  are  queer  skates, 
ain't  they,  Sam?" 

"I'm  afeard  there's  a  queer  genl'man  in  em, 
Sir." 

Mr.  Winkle:  "This  ice  is  very  slippery, 
eh,  Sam  ? " 

Sam:     "Not  an  uncommon  thing.  Sir." 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  being  carried 
on,  poor  Mr.  Winkle  seemed  to  be  possessed 
of  a  frantic  desire  to  throw  his  feet  up  in  the 
air,  and  dash  his  head  on  the  ice. 

"Now,  'Sir,"  said  Sam,  "start  off,  the  ladies 
are  waiting."  ' 

"Yes,  yes,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  "but 
just  help  me  a  little  at  first,  Sam,  I  shall  soon 
get  into  the  way  of  it,  Sam." 

Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  standing  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  shouted  for  Mr.  Winkle  to  hurry 
on,  that  the  ladies  were  all  anxiety. 

At  this  Mr.  Winkle  produced  a  ghastly 
smile,  and  said: 

"Yes — yes — I'm  coming." 

Mr.  Winkle,  with  the  aid  of  Sam,  started 
down  the  ice  in  the  most  un-swanlike  manner. 
They  had  not  gone  far,  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
shouted  out: 

"Sam,  Sam,  I  want  you!     Come  here!" 

"Let  go,  Sir,"  said  Sam,  but  his  pupil  held 
on  with  a  death-like  clutch.  At  last,  freeing 
himself,  after  giving  Mr.  Winkle  a  new  impe- 
tus, he  started  for  Mr.  Pickwick,  sailing  dowji 
the  ice  with  a  swoop  of  unparalleled  beauty. 

Poor  Mr.  Winkle  made  straight  for  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ice  where  Mr.  Sawyer  was  amusing 
the  ladies  with  his  skill.  With  a  loud  crash 
they  both  fell  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Sawyer  at 
,once  picked  himself  up,  but  Mr.  Winkle  was 
too  wise  for  that,  and  only  sat,  while  many 
came  to  his  rescue. 

The  party  then  took  to  sliding,  Mr.  Winkle 
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having  been  relieved  of  his  iskates.  Away  they 
went,  with  the  zest  of  so  many  children.  All 
of  a  sudden  there  was  a  sharp  crash,  and  as  a 
big  block  of  ice  floated  away,  Mr.  Pickwick's 
hat  and  cane  were  soon  seen  floating  on  the 
water.  This  caused  much  excitement.  The 
pien  turned  pale  and  the  ladies  fainted,  while 
^Mr.  Tupman  ran  towards  home  yelling  "Fire! 
Fire!" 

Mr.  Winkle,  accompanied  by  Sam,  made 
his  way  towards  the  hole,  just  as  Mr.  Pick- 
,wick's  head  and  spectacles  were  seen  above 
the  water.  Mr.  Winkle  .greeted  "him  with  many 
petitions,  such  as :  "Save  yourself,  do,  do  for 
my  sake,  do!" 

At  last  Mr,  Pickwick  was  rescued  through 
.many  prodigies  and  mucb.  valour  on  the  part 
of  his  friends,  and  wrapped  in  everybody's 
shawl,  was  escorted  home. 

MARY  MCDONALD. 


The  Wooden  Men. 

During  the  American  Revolution  a  sergeant 
with  twelve  men  undertook  a  journey  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Nothing  important  happened  the  first  day,  but 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second,  they  perceived 
a  band  of  Indians  coming  towards  them.  When 
tlie ,  Indians  saw  that  they  were  seen,  they 
made  signs  and  the  two  parties  approached 
each  other  in  an  amicable  manner.  The  In- 
dians called  the  white  soldiers  their  protectors, 
and  after  a  friendly  talk,  and  the  exchange 
of  good  wishes  the  parties  separated. 

When  they  had  proceeded  some  distance 
on  their  way,  the  Sergeant  said : 

"Those  Indians  that  we  have  just  passed 
are  dangerous.  They  pretended  to  be  friends, 
but  are  deadly  foes,  and  unless  we  take  great 
precautions,  to-night  will  be  our  last  on 
earth." 

The  soldiers  were  astonished  at  the  Sergeant's 
words,  but  believed  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  spot  picked  out  for  the  night's  encamp- 
ment was  beside  a  stream,  which  ran  along 
at  their  rear.     They  felled  a  large  tree,  and 


built  a  bright  fire  in  front  of  it.  TTien  each 
man  cut  down  a  log,  albout  the  size  of  a  man, 
^nd  wrapped  them  up  in  blankets  and  placed 
them  in  groups  around  the  fire.  They  put  hats 
pn  the  ends  of  the  logs,  and  placed  them  in 
attitudes  of  repose.  This  done,  they  withdrevf 
and  kept  watch  behind  trees,  with  loaded 
muskets. 

The  fire  was  kept  burning  till  very  late, 
then  allowed  to  die  down  at  the  very  time 
for  an  Indian  attack.  The  soldiers  watched, 
but  no  sign  of  the  Indians  was  seen  until  mid- 
night, when  a  man  approached,  looking  this 
M^ay  and  that,  as  if  thinking  there  might  be 
some  one  on  watch.  When  near  enough,  he 
stood  on  tiptoe  and  counted  the  dummies 
around  the  fire.  To  be  more  sure,  he  counted 
again  and  then  retreated  very  cautiously.  A 
.second  Indian  eame  and  performed  the  same 
ceremony  and  retired  like  the  first. 
^  A  few  minutes  aft^fr  this,  the  whole  party, 
sixteen  in  number,  crept  slowly  towards  the 
^re.  They  were  so  near  that  were  it  not  for 
the  Sergeant's  orders,  the  soldiers  would  have 
fired  upon  them.  But  they  were  warned  to 
keep  their  ammunition  till  the  enemy  bad 
fired,  so  that  their  fire  would  be  more  effectual 
and  the  opposition  more  formidable. 

The  Indians  fired,  and  then  raised  the  war- 
whoop,  running  forward  with  knives  and  toma- 
)iawks  to  finish  their  work  and  to  secure  the 
scalps. 

Now  was  the  time!  A  volley  of  shots  rang 
through  the  air,  and  sixteen  Indians  fell  on 
their  faces,  each  with  a  bullet  in  a  yital  part 
of  his  body. 

VIOLA  HARRIS. 


The  Dwarf's  Gift. 

It  was  after  the  war,  in  the  little  town  of 
Pontiac.  She  began  to  starve.  But  she  was 
too  proud  to  ask  or  beg  from  other  towns. 
The  faces  of  the  people  were  beginning  to  look 
pinched,  so  the  Cure  told  them  that  they  must 
put  down  their  pride  and  that  some  one  must 
go  and  ask  for  help  from  the  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec.   Most  of  the  people  thought  that  the  avo- 
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cat  of  the  village  would  be  chosen,  but  Par- 
P'On,  a  dwarf  who  worked  for  the  miller,  volun- 
teered to  go  on  the  errand. 


Five  days  later  the  little,  uncouth  man, 
called  by  the  villagers  The  Miller's  Drudge, 
on  a  street  of  Quebec,  was  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passers-'by  with  a  song  he  was  sing- 
ing to  a  tune  which  was  never  heard  in  Quebec. 
Men  going  to  market  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
song ;  women  and  children  gathered  also ;  gen- 
tlemen, lawyers,  doctors  and  soldiers  pushed 
themselves  through  the  crowd  to  hear  the  won- 
derful song,  sung  by  this  unshapely  person.    - 

The  Governor's  wife  stepped  from  her 
sleigh  and  walked  towards  the  dwarf.  She  had 
heard  that  song  in  her  childhood  days  in 
France.  So  through  sympathy  she  took  his  hat 
to  collect  money  for  him,  for  he  looked  hungry. 
Parpon  did  not  want  to  give  her  the  hat,  but 
she  insisted  on  gathering  the  money  herself 
out  of  love  for  the  past,  and  of  some  one  who 
used  to  sing  that  song  to  her. 

For  two  days  the  dwarf  sang,  but  did  not 
give  his  name;  and  even  for  a  third  and  fourtli 
day  without  telling  his  name.  For  several 
nights  he  sang  in  the  public  halls,  appearing 
before  the  audiences,  just  as  'he  came  into  the 
city,  with  old  coiat  and  trousers,  moocasinS' 
and  a  red  comforter  around  his  shoulders. 

One  day  he  disappeared  from  Quebec,  and 
on  the  following  Sunday  appeared  in  the 
Church  of  Pontiac,  St.  Saviour's,  just  as  the 
pries^t  was  saying  the  last  words  of  the  Mass. 
He  walked  up  to  the  front  of  the  church  and 
stopped.  The  priest's  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  confusion  of  the  people,  and  turning 
around,  noticed  Parpon. 

The  dwarf  gave  the  bag  to  the  priest,  wlio 
looked  at  the  offering  and  then  turned  to  the 
altar  to  give  thanks  to  God.  When  he  faced 
the  people  again,  Parpon  was  already  trotting 
down  the  aisle  to  go  away. 

Then  the  priest  told  the  people  that  he  had 
received  through  Parpon  two  thousand  dollars. 
"We  have  enough,"  he  said,  "for  the  present, 
and  we  shall  have  more  against  seed  time." 

The  people  thought  that  Parpon  was  a  me;>- 


senger  from  the  Bishop,  who  brought  the  loan. 
Only  two  besides  the  priest  knew  who  had 
come  to  their  rescue — the  avocat  and  the  chem- 
ist of  Pontiac;  but  it  was  not  long  before  they 
all  knew,  and  that  is  how  Parpon  ceased  to 
be  called  the  Drudge  of  the  Miller,  but  was 
known  instead  as  the  Good  Friend  of  Pontiac. 

MARGARET  ROQUE- 


The  Boy  Martyr. 

Unshaken,  in  spite  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
fellow  martyrs,  the  young,  ardent  Christian. 
Pancratius,  stood  in  the  arena,  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  blood-thirsty  spectators,  awaiting 
his  approaching  death. 

His  executioners  had  left  him,  and  as  they 
did  so,  a  bear  and  a  ferocious  leopard,  snorting 
and  making  wild  leaps  through  the  air,  came 
towards  the  praying  'boy,  who  seemed  held  as 
by  some  divine  s-pell.  He  folded  his  brawny 
hands  on  his  breast  in  the  form  of  a  cro:;s  and 
earnestly  implored  God's  protection. 

The  bear  and  the  leopard,  crazed  with  hun- 
ger, crept  up  to  the  boy  and  made  ready  to 
spring,  while  the  curious  spectators,  awaiting 
the  catastrophe  with  breathless  silence,  beheld, 
to  their  amazement,  the  animals  withdrawing 
from  the  boy.  A  bull  was  then  let  loose,  but 
to  no  avail;  it  would  not  venture  beyond  a  safe 
distance  from  the  boy. 

When  the  bull  thus  imitated  his  predeces- 
sors, the  Emperor  called  out  to  the  boy  to  pro- 
voke him.  As  if  awakening  from  slumber  the 
boy's  recollection  stirred  within  him.  He  arose 
and  walked  without  faltering  towards  the  fero- 
cious beast,  but  it  only  kicked  and  bellowed. 
Pancratius  then  waved  his  arms  and  when  tlit^ 
animal  again  showed  his  temper,  someone  call- 
ed out,  "That  boy  is  a  sorcerer!"  The  s'pecta- 
tors  caught  it  up  and  a  volume  of  sound  broke 
forth  from  them  like  an  enormous  snow-slide, 
"The  boy  is  a  sorcerer,  make  him  take  oft'  his 
amulet!" 

At  the  Emperor's  demand,  Pancratius  ex- 
plained that  he  wore  no  amulet,  but  said  that 
his  father  had  been  killed  by  a  panther,  and 
perhaps  he  was  destined  to  die  in  the  same 
way. 
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The  beast  was  soon  released  from  a  trap- 
door under  the  arena,  and  Pancratius  walked 
bravely  towards  it.  All  eyes  were  upon  him, 
and  this  time  their  wishes  were  fulfilled,  as 
the  beast  sprang  at  him  and  fastened  its  fangs 
in  his  throat.  Only  a  moment,  and  all  was 
over  for  the  boy  on  this  earth.  But  a  mar- 
.tyr^s  crown  repaid  him  for  all  Ms  sufferings 
here,  and  gave  'him  endless  happiness  forever. 

KATHLEEN   BURNIE. 


The  Legend  of  Horseshoe  Falls. 

An  Indian  maiden,  daughter  of  a  great 
Chief,  was  destined  to  marry  one  whom  she 
hated.  Her  suitor  was  a  hideous  old  Sachem. 
In  desperation  she  resolved  to  die  rather  than 
consent.  Her  canoe  was  launched  in  tlie  Nia- 
gara river  and  v^as  soon  swept  away  by  the 
rapids,  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  where  t'he  great 
fall  occurs. 

Ilinun,  the  god  of  rain  and  clouds,  who 
took  charge  of  the  harvest,  saw  this  young 
maid  as  she  launched  her  canoe,  and  flew  to  her 
aid.  When  the  canoe  was  dashed  to  bits  on  the 
rocks,  he  took  her  to  the  cave  behind  the  wa- 
ters, where  he  lived.  There  he  kept  her  and 
taught  her  many  useful  things,  and  among 
them,  why.  her  people  were  dying  off  so  rapid- 


ly.  He  told  her  that  a  great  serpent  was  coiled 
up  under  the  Indian  settlement,  w*here  it  had 
its  lair.  Not  satisfied  with  devouring  those 
who  died  a  natural  death,  this  serpent  crept 
out  at  nig'ht  and  poisoned  the  streams  of  fresh 
water  where  the  Indians  drank.  When  they 
heard  of  the  death  of  her  hideous  suitor,  Hinun 
bade  the  maiden  return  to  her  people  and  to 
induce  them  to  move  nearer  the  lake,  where 
the  water  was  pure.  So  she  returned  and  told 
tliem  all  she  had  learned  from  Hinun.  She 
succeeded  in  getting  them  to  destroy  their  set- 
tlements and  move  near  the  lake. 
-  But  the  cunning  serpent  did  not  leave  them 
in  p3ace,  for  he  followed  very  closely,  though 
slowly,  intending  to  out-wit  the  Indians.  Hinun 
sent  a  thunderbolt  to  kill  the  serpent,  but  it 
ojily  wounded  him,  and  frightened  the  Indians. 
Again  and  again  did  Hinun  send  thunder- 
bolts to  kill  the  enemy  of  the  settlement,  and 
one  day  the  people  found  it  stretched  dead 
upon  the  ground.  It  was  so  large  that  the  In- 
dians could  hardly  drag  it  to  the  river's  edge. 
It  was  twenty  arrow-flights  long.  But  at  last 
tliey  succeeded  in  getting  the  monster  into  the 
river,  which  now  seemed  as  if  it  had  a  moun- 
tain floating  in  it.  But  it  crushed  the  rocks 
beneath  it  so,  that  the  water  was  forced  around 
-and  tlien  over  them^thus  forming  the  Horse- 
shoe Falh). 

PHOEBE  MILNE. 
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MY    DREAM   GARDEN 


The  night  is  cold  and  dreary — there  is 
cheeriness  neither  out  of  doors  nor  within. 
Even  the  grate  fire,  with  its  crackling  logs,  does, 
not  dispel  the  gloom ;  so  I  am  going  to  a  place 
where  I  know  it  will  be  warm  and  peaceful. 
In  a  moment  I  am  'before  a  big,  old,  heavy  gate 
with  a  brass  knocker.  I  raise  the  knocker  and 
let  the  isound  re-echo.  Of  course  no  one  will 
answer  my  knock,  but  then  it's  my  whim  to 
pretend  that  someone  will,  and  welcome  me 
with  an  air  of  grave  hospitality. 

Slowly  I  push  the  gate  open  and  pass  with- 
in.. It  closes  noiselessly  behind  me.  Here  is 
all  the  warmth  and  beauty  I  knew  I  would  find 
in  my  dream  /garden.  It  is  all  so  wonderful — 
the  velvety  grass — the  soft,  balmy  air — the  en- 
chanting perfume  of  violets  and  roses —  the 
great  shadowy  trees — the  star-embroidered 
sky— a  silvery  moon,  and  the  breezes  crooning 
a  lullaby  to  the  bird  babies  in  the  tree  tops. 
Cold  and  dreariness  have  no  place  here,  and  I 
dance  down  the  pathway  to  the  middle  of  my 
garden  where  there  is  a  stately  oak-tree  and 
under  it  a  quaint  little  bench  on  which  I  have 
heaped  cusliions  of  beautiful  color  and  design. 

This  is  my  favorite  spot.  Here  I  p-ause  and 
drop  among  he  cushions.  It  is  so  restful  and 
calm  and  lovely.  Before  me  the  little  pond 
is  a  bit  of  a  shimmering  silver  in  the  moon- 
light, and  as  I  watch  it,  those  words  of  Joyce 
Kilmer  come  to  my  mind : 

"Some  folk  call  it  a  silver  sword, 

And  some  a  pearly  crown. 

But  tlie  only  thing  1  think  it  is 

Is  Main  Street,  Heaventown." 

I  sit  for  a  long  time  under  the  great  oak, 
because  it  is  here  that  all  my  dearest  friends 
come.  Some  are  with  me  every  day,  but  they 
are  never  so  beautiful  as  in  my  garden.  Here 
they  are  perfect.  Others  have  been  in  my  life 
but  a  short  time  and  then  have  travelled  on. 


but  I  remember  them  still  for  each  moment  of 
beauty  they  brought,  and  so,  one  by  one  I  call 
them  back.  These  friends  and  I  talk  of  all 
wonderful  things — those  whom  I  see  every  day, 
tell  me  their  hopes  and  am'bitions,  and  those 
who  have  travelled  tell  of  the  beauties  of  for- 
eign lands.  Some  give  me  advice  and  some  I 
try  to  advise.  And  so  we  talk,  and  then — one 
by  one  they  depart  and  for  a  time  I  am  left 
alone.     "  . 

Then  it  is  my  mother  that  comes  to  me  un- 
der the  tree  in  my  dream  garden.  When  I  was 
a  very  little  girl — it  seems  so  very  long  ago — 
my  .  mother  left  me  and  went  to  a  far-away 
land.  I  can't  remember  her  very  well,  but  I 
recall  that  late  at  night,  when  the  lights  were 
low  and  it  was  time  for  the  sandman,  she 
would  come  to  my  little  bed  and  tuck  me  in. 
She  always  wore  a  trailing  gown  and  there  was 
a  breath  of  heliotrope  about  her.  And  as  she 
bent  to  give  me  a  soft  little  kiss  on  the  cheek, 
I  could  see  her  eyes  full  of  love,  and  they  seem- 
ed the  most  wonderful  eyes  in  the  world. 

And  so  ishe  comes  to  me  in  my  Garden. 
The  faint  breath  of  heliotrope  is  wafted  to  me, 
and  in  the  silvery  band  of  moonlight  I  see 
her  coming.  She  has  on  a  long  gown  of  palest 
blue  that  brushes  softly  over  the  grass. 

"Mother,"  I  whisper,  "my  own  Mother," 
and  I  stretch  out  my  hands. 

To-night  I  am  going  to  tell  her  of  all  the 
hurting  things  of  this  day  and  have  her  com- 
fort me.  But  there  is  no  need  to  tell  her.  As 
soon  as  her  tender  arms  are  about  me  and  her 
caressing  voice  says,  "Baby,  my  own  little 
girl,"  all  the  "things"  melt  away  and  my 
heart  is  filled,  with  gladness  as  her  cool  lips 
kiss  my  hot  cheek.  She  sits  on  my  little  bench 
and  holds  me  close,  and  then  I  slip  down,  down 
to  her  feet  and  put  my  head  in  her  lap.  Her 
arms  are  still  about  me  and  I  look  into  her  dear 
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face  with  the  eyes  of  love.  And  I  am  happy 
— 'SO  very  happy.  We  do  not  want  to  talk, 
she  and  I,  because  we  can  speak  best  with  sil- 
ence, and  so  we  sit  for  a  long  time. 

Then  she  gently  raises  me  and  tells  me  I 
must  go.  I  don't  want  to,  but  because  she 
tells  me,  I  start  up  the  pathway  with  my  hand 
in  hers.  At  the  /gate  she  takes  me  in  her  arms 
again  and  I  feel  sad.  But  I  smile  and  open 
the  gate  and  pass  through.  I  know  she  will 
wait  .there  till  I  am  gone.  There  remains  just 
a  hint  of  heliotrope  as  I  walk  away. 


And  now  .  .  ,  there  is  no  more  cold  and 
dreariness,  I  know  that  to-morrow  will  bring 
more  hurts.  But  T  won't  mind — I'll  just  re- 
member that  my  Dream  Garden  is  waiting; 
that  though  things  hurt  and  disappoint  still  I 
can  forget  them  as  soon  as  I  open  the  big,  old 
gate. 

And  so  it  will  always  be. 

RUTH  GOETTER. 
Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


'^^^5^>^^^ 


FLEETFOOT'S    DOUBLE   VICTORY 


^jrjTlGH  on  Baldhead  Mountain,  silhouetted 
ifflj   against  the  red  of  the  sunset,  stood  Fleet- 

'  foot,  an  Indian  girl.  She  did  not  see  the 
beautiful  sunset  to  the  west,  nor  the  wide  sweep 
of  verdant  valley  before  her;  but  her  eye  rested 
on  the  little  mining  town  of  Severn, 

Dull  hatred  burned  in  her  eyes.  The  lights 
beginning  to  twinkle  from  the  cottages ;  the 
shrill  five  o'clock  whistle  which  floated  up  to 
her ;  the  blue  smoke  curling  from  the  chimneys ; 
all  these  meant  civilization  to  the  Indian  girl 
— civilization  which  she  hated  and  resented 
with  all  the  force  of  her  wild  nature. 

As  the  twilight  deepened  about  her,  she 
sprang  to  her  horse  and  cantered  off  to  the 
Indian  camp  two  miles  distant. 

Next  day  she  rode  down  towards  the  valley 
to  see  the  dam  which  Indian  scouts  had  told 
her  of,  and  which  supplied  the  mines  with  wa- 
ter. Presently  following  the  river's  edge,  she 
came  to  it,  a  great,  ugly  wall  of  wood  which 
kept  back  the  foaming  water.  The  water, 
swelled  by  melting  ice  and  spring  rains,  was 
rising  very  fast,  and  the  huge  planks  creaked 
and  strained  under  the  pressure.  With  a  crack, 
a  small  board  at  one  end  gave  way  and  an  ever- 
increasing   volume   of  water   poured   through. 

An  6xultant  cry  came  from  the  Indian 
girl's  lips.     In  thirty  minutes,  perhaps  fifteen, 


the  water  having  made  a  break  in  the  wall, 
would  push  the  rest  of  that  barrier  away  and 
rush  down  on  the  helpless,  unsuspecting  min- 
ing town,  drowning  all  in  its  path.  To  the 
Indian  girl  it  meant  the  wiping  out  of  all  the 
civilization  which  threatened  her  happiness. 

Waving  her  rifle,  she  danced  about  in  wild 
Indian  fashion.  Suddenly  she  stopped;  all  joy 
faded  from  her  face. 

Was  this  what  the  white  missionary  had 
taught  her?  No!  But  surely  it  was  too  late 
now,  it  meant  almost  certain  death  to  go  into 
that  valley.  For  a  moment  she  stood  irreso- 
lute; then  with  the  courage  shown  by  all  the 
Indian  race,  she  sprang  to  the  saddle,  and  with 
that  ever-increasing  roar  in  her  ears,  galloped 
down  the  trail. 

Through  the  long,  straggly  street,  lined  on 
either  side  with  miner's  cottages,  she  galloped, 
crying  in  her  broken  English,  ''The  dam  is 
breaking!  Run  to  the  hills!"  Up  and  down 
the  street  she  went  until  all  were  safely  on  their 
way  to  the  hills.  The  hurrying  people,  the 
shrill  cries,  and  the  yellow  light  shining 
through  a  storm-cloud,  lent  new  horror  to  the 
scene. 

Fleetfoot  drove  her  foam-flecked  horse  upon 
the  hill  beside  the  huddled  people.  A  cry 
arose  from  one  of  the  women.    Somehow  in  the 
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rush,  her  little  daughter  had  strayed  from  her 
side  and  now  Avas  likely  the  only  human  being 
in  that  valley  of  death. 

Once  more  Fleetfoot  was  off.  The  sound 
of  her  horse's  hoofs  echoed  in  the  hills,  and 
came  back  as  a  knell  of  doom  to  the  watchers. 
Five,  ten  minutes  passed  and  then  from  the 
far  bank  came  a  crash  and  a  great  roar  which 
drowned  all  their  voices. 

All  knew  the  dam  had  broken.  Was  there 
any  hope  for  those  caught  in  that  on-rushing 
flood?  Yes,  there  they  came,  Fleetfoot  with 
the  child  in  her  arms  on  the  horse.  The  rush- 
ing waters  were  close  behind  them  and  as  it 
deepened  around  the  horse,  he  was  swept  off  his 
feet.    Yet  still  he  came  on,  now  swimming. 

Those  on  shore  realized  that  with  his  heavy 
burden  he  could  never  reach  the  bank.  Fleet- 
foot,  too,  had  realized  it.  Loosening  her  gir- 
dle, she  tied  the  child  to  the  saddle,  then  in  to 
the  rushing  torrent  she  jumped.  The  horso, 
relieved  of  his  double  burden,  gained  the  shore. 
For  a  moment  Fleetfoot  disappeared  below  the 
water.     Coming  to   the   surface,  however,  she 


swam  towards  the  shore.  When  almost  there 
the  torrent  became  too  strong  for  her,  and  bore 
her  down  stream  again,  and  into  a  great  whirl- 
pool which  pulled  her  under,  never  to  rise 
again. 

The  onlookers  were  at  first  too  horror- 
stricken,  and  then  too  thrilled  with  the  magni- 
ficent heroism  of  the  girl  to  stir  or  make  a 
sound.  But  soon  a  wail  went  up  which  proved 
that  they  measured  the  deed  by  its  true  propor- 
tions, and  stood  almost  aghast  at  it. 

As  a  memorial  to  the  girl  who,  by  her  cour- 
age, saved  so  many  lives,  the  Government  has 
given  her  tribe  a  great  reservation.  In  this 
reservation,  of  which  she  never  knew,  lies  the 
Indian  girl. 

Pine   trees  lashing  about  in  wintry  winds 

or  crooning  a  song  as  the  breeze  sighs  through 

them,  stand  as  sentinels  guarding  the  grave  of 

little  Fleetfoot,  who  had  played  among  them 

from  childhood. 

TERESA  COOK. 

Loretto,  Hamilton.  ^ 
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.  iORETrO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness    BEV.    MOTHER    PULCHERIA. 

Hon.    President    MOTHER   M.   MELANIE. 

President    MRS.   J.   P.   HYNES. 

First    Vice-President     MRS.    W.   T.   MILNE. 

Second  Vice-President    MRS.    HARRY    ROESLER. 

Recording  Secretary    MISS    CHRISTINA    COLLINS. 

Corresponding   Secretary    MISS    MONA    CLARKE. 

Treasurer    MISS  ALMA   SMALL. 

Convenor  of  House  Committee.   MRS.    W.    MERRY. 

Convenor  of  Entertainment MRS.   W.   T.   J.   LEE. 

Convenor  of  Membership MISS   KATHERINE    LAMBE. 

Convenor  of  Press    MISS  LENA  COTE. 


The  year  1922  opens  with  the  fairest  and 
brig'litest  prospects  for  the  Loretto  Alumnae. 
The  Association  is  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  its 
increased  mem-bership.  Excelsior!  We  are 
sitriving  to  reach  the  top. 


College  girls  that  we  hear  of  another  after- 
noon dance,  to  be  given  in  the  near  future, 
under  the  same  auspices. 

Warm  congratulations  are  due  to  Mrs. 
Hugh  T.  Kelly,  who  was  elected  President  of 
the  St.  Elizaibeth  Nurses'  Guild,  on  January 
the  27th.  The  Alumnae  approves  the  wisdom 
of  the  Association  in  choosing  one  so  well  fitted 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  important  of- 
fice, and  so  representative  in  every  way. 
*     *     *     *     * 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  April,  the  Pub- 
lic Library  Dramatic  Club  will  give  Jane  Aus,- 
tin's  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  in  the  Loretto 
Abbey  Auditorium.  Mrs.  W.  T.  J.  Lee  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  her  enterprise  in  securing 
this  attractive  form  of  entertainment  for  the 
next  Quarterly  Meeting, 


The  Quarterly  Business  Meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  was  held  at  Loretto  Ab- 
bey College,  January  26th,  with  the  President, 
Mrs.  Hynes.  in  the  chair.  A  most  encouraging 
report  was  read  by  the  treasurer.  Miss  Alma 
Small,  and  by  the  Conveners  of  the  dit¥erent 
Committees.  A  Four  Year'?)  Scholarship^, 
amounting  to  $160,  in  yearly  disbursements  of 
$40  for  four  years,  was  voted  by  the  Alumnae, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  Loretto  girl  who  gets 
highest  standing  in  Matriculation,  the  Scholar- 
ship becoming  payable  in  October,   1922. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mrs.  W.  T.  Milne  an- 
nounced tAvo  very  interesting  scholarships,  one 
of  which  is  due  to  the  generous  efforts  of  for- 
mer pupils  of  Loretto,  Lindsay.  It  is  to  be 
called  "The  Father  Stafford  Memorial  Scholar- 
sliip."  Tlie  other  is  to  be  established  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Rddout  in  memory  of  his  sister,  and  to 
be  known  as  "The  Alice  ,Ridout  Memorial 
Scliolar.ship."  The  exact  conditions  of  these 
two  awards  has  not  so  far  been  announced. 
*     *     *     #     * 

A  jolly  and  delightful  Tea  Dansant  was  held 
at  Rosary  Hall  by  the  Loretto  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation on  Nov.  26th,  from  four  to  eight 
o'clock.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  President, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes,  the  guests  were  received  by 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.s.  W.  S.  Milne  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Roesler.  Mrs.  Merry  was  Tea  Hostess. 
The  table  was  beautiful  with  its  decorations 
of  mauve  chryf^anthemums.  Mrs.  Edmund  B. 
Kelly  and  Mrs.  Twohey  presided.  The  affair 
was  voted  such  a  huge  success  by  the  Loretto 


The  Alumnae  held  a  most  delightful  Tea  at 
Loretto  Abbey,  on  Jan.  27th.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes 
received  the  guests.  An  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  John  E. 
Burke,  C.S.P.  The  artist  of  the  occasion  was 
Mr.  Ernest  Seitz,  whose  brilliant  program, 
and  masterly  playing  took  the  audience  quite 
by  storm.  Tea  was  served  from  a  table, 
spring-like  with  tulips  and  narcissi,  the  hos- 
tesses being' Mrs.  Merry,  Mrs.  Gam'ble,  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Doyle.  The  students  of  Loretto 
College  and  members  of  the  Alumnae  as.sisted. 
At  the  close  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment Avas  given  by  Rev.  Father  Backley,  C.S.P. 
*     *     *     *     * 

Saturday,  Feb.  27th,  is  the  day  fixed  for  our 
next  Tea  Dansant.  Many  of  the  College  girls 
and  members  of  the  Association  are  looking 
forward  with  lively  anticipation  to  the  affair, 
Avhich  is  to  be  held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
neAV  Newman  Hall. 


Congratulations  to  Mrs.  J.  P.  King,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Stratford  Loretto  Alumnae,  and 
her  sister,  Miss  Rose  Kennedy,  the  first  Presi- 
dent, on  the  elevation  of  their  brother,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Kennedy,  to  the  Cabinet,  as  Minister  of 
Railwa3^s  and  Canals. 

#     *     *     #     * 

The  Alumnae  extends,  congratulations  to 
Miss  Josephine  and  Mr.  Frank  Phelan,  on  their 
marriage,  which  took  place  at  St.  Peter's 
Church.  Josephine  was  a  pupil  of  Loretto  Ab- 
bey and  is  one  of  our  most  faithful  members. 
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Congratulatioiis  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Clarke  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter  on  Jan.  23rd. 
Mrs.  Clarke,  as  Mary  O'Beirne,  was  a  keen 
student  for  many  years  at  Loretto  Abbey. 


The  Alumnae  extends  sincere  sympathy  to 
Miss  Birdie  Hodgins  upon  the  death  of  her 
father,  and  to  the  Misses  Hynes  on  the  death 
of  their  mother. 


A  warm  welcome  was  extended  to  Miss 
Mary  MoCabe,  by  her  friends  at  Loretto  Col- 
lege, upon  her  recent  return  from  the  far  dis- 
tant west. 


The  Alumnae  wishes  to  express  its  sympathy 
to  Loretto  upon  the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of 
M.  M.  Augusta;  also  upon  the  loss  sustained 
in  the  deaths  of  M.  M.  Casimer,  M.  M.  Wal- 
burga,  and  Sr.  M.  'Cleta. 

The  Rainbow  Magazine  earnestly  solicits 
literary  contributions  to  its  pages,  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumnae.  There  must  be  many 
su'bjects  of  current  interest  and  importance 
which  would  make  reading  for  our  students, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  part  they  are  soon 
to  take  in  social  affairs.  This  issue  contains 
a  paper  from  the  pen  of  an  Alumna,  of  Dalkey, 
Ireland — Mrs.  Davoren  Chambers — which  de- 
monstrates the  kind  of  connection  which  may 
be  established  between  pupil  and  alumna 
through  a  paper  like  the  Rainbow.  There  will 
always  be  room  for  the  insertion  of  ideals  such 
as  this  writer  proposes.  One  can  think  of 
nothing  which  is  likely  to  stimulate  literary 
endeavour  more  surely  than  an  example  like 
hers.  The  magazine  desires  your  encourage- 
ment and  support. 

There  will  be  a  sale  of  Rainbow  Magazines 
at  every  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
after  this.  The  price  of  a  single  copy  is  twen- 
ty-five cents. 


REVIEW  OF   BOOKS 


The  mind  is  awakened  to  consciousness  by 
etlheric  and  atmospheiric  vibrations,  which  it 
Inansforms  (into  light  and  sound,  .shapes  into 
ianages  and  words,  wherein  it  isees  and  feels 
itself.  Thui3  the  air  which  feeds  the  fire  of 
life,  diffuses  light  and  propagates  sound  also 
lends  to  the  soul  the  element  from  which  it 
evolves  language,  its  mightiest  instrument  and 


"The  King  of  the  Golden  City,"  by  Mo  the? 
Mary  Loyola,  of  York,  England,  with  an  intro. 
dtiction  by  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J.  (P.  J. 
Kennedy  &  Son,  New  York.  $2.50).  In  looking 
over  this  charming  story,  with  its  attractive 
colour  plates  and  artistic  page  design,  one  is 
tempted  to  repeat  Chesterton's  lines,  inscrib- 
ing a  book  for  a  child:  "And  don't  believe  in 
anything  which  can't  be  told  in  coloured  pic- 
tures." The  story  has  so  many  claims  to  re- 
commend it  that  its  fortune  among  youthful 
readers  is  more  tlian  assured,  and  the  demand 
is  sure  to  exceed  the  first  edition.  We  all  love 
to  unravel  an  allegory.  It  gives  us  something 
of  the  delight  of  creation,  and  among  the  many 
who  have  unravelled  this  one,  notably  the  little 
girl  whose  letter  is  appended  to  tlie  text,  there 
are  few  whose  spiritual  experience  will  not  have 
grown  and  developed  thereby.  The  underlying 
and  most  important  theme  concerns  things 
which  are  vital  to  us  all — -grown-ups  as  well 
as  children, — not  only  to  acquire  as  knowledge, 
but  to  test  by  means  of  internal  evidence.  The 
lessons  which  Diiecta  learns  by  experience  as 
well  as  in  her  encounters  with  The  King,  the 
Prince  Guardian,  Malignus,  and  above  all,  witli 
"Self,"  are  lessons  for  all  time,  and  far  in  to 
eternity.  They  lead  the  reader  to  the  threshold 
of  theology  and  give  him  a  preparatory  -course 
in  the  science  that  is  going  to  count  most  in 
both  worlds.  One  should  like  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  the  great  good  which  is  sure  to  be 
wrought  through  so  attractive  a  medium  as 
"The  King  of  the  Golden  City."  If  constant 
and  warm  commendation  of  the  work  will  win 
a  small  share  in  that  reward,  we  can  safely 
count  upon  that  share.  None  of  our  friends 
shall  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  not  heard 
of  it  in  terms  of  praise. 


"Rumania  In  Light  and  Shadow,"  by  Ethel 
Greening  Pantazzi.  (The  Ryerson  Press,  To- 
ronto). There  is  no  division  of  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  this  splendid  book.     It  is  a  re- 
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markable  record  and  makes  most  delightful 
reading.  As  a  distinguished  critic  says, 
''Among  the  innumerable  books  that  will  be 
written  about  the  decade  from  1910  to  1920, 
there  will  be  few  more  interesting  than  "Ru- 
mania in  Light  and  Shadow."  It  has  all  the 
vividness  of  a  diary,  yet  it  is  free  from  the 
fault  of  most  diaries,  in  that  it  contains  noth- 
ing of  the  trivial  and  irrelevant." 

The  author  is  a  Canadian — ^^a  pupil  in  her 
earlier  years — of  Loretto  Convent,  Hamilton, 
and  always  a  good  friend  of  the  Institute.  She 
was  married  to  Count  Pantazzi,  of  Russia,  one 
of  the  first  in  that  country  to  declare  his  sym- 
pathies with  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war.  One  reviewer  says  that  their 
experiences  were  thrilling  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  a  "Penny  Dreadful,"  but  they 
serve  as  an  eloquent  testimony  to  their  valour 
and  devotion  to  a  country  which  needed  their 
championsliip  in  achieving  its  present  status 
among  the  nations.  Count  Pantazzi  was  ap- 
pointed General  of  the  Roumlanian  Forces,  and 
his  story,  which  runs  through  the  narrative 
under  the  initial  "B,"  would  be  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  war  record  of  no  small  pretension.  It 
forms,  however,  but  one  feature  of  this  unique 
and  profoundly  interesting  book.  No  more 
brilliant  or  genuine  a  document  of  the  war  ex- 
ists than  "Rumania  in  Light  and  Shadow." 
The  autographed  copy  of  this  book,  a  gift  from 
Madame  Pantazzi  herself,  makes  a  notable  ad- 
dition to  our  library. 


"St.  John  Berchmans,"  by  Hippolyte  Delo- 
haye  S.J.,  translated  from  the  French  by  H.  C. 
Semple,  S.J.  (Benziger  Bros,  New  York.  $1.50 
net).  Here  is  the  account  of  a  saint  who  wove 
liis)  heavenly  robe  out  of  things  so  small  that 
few  give  more  than  passing  and  slight  atten- 
tion to  them.  He  was  the  saint  of  "common 
things  done  uncommonly  well."  If  the  heroic 
achievements  of  many  of  the  saints  tend  to  dis- 
courage those  whose  lives  are  made  up,  for  the 
most  part,  of  insignificant  and  even  homely 
duties,  what  encouragement  and  comfort  they 
will  find  in  the  life  of  this  kind  of  saint.  Father 


Delehaye  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  most 
beautiful  and  loving  portrait  of  St.  John 
Berchmans,  reviving  for  the  Tercentenary  much 
new  interest  and  inspiration  in  his  subject. 
The  translation  has  been  skillfully  done,  and 
the  result  is  a  simple  and  straightforward  tale 
of  a  saint,  at  once  the  most  charming  and  imit- 
able  on  the  Roll  of  Saints.  Belonging,  as  the 
author  does,  to  a  society  of  scholars,  The  Bol- 
landists,  who  devote  their  talents  to  editing 
the  acts  of  the  saints,  the  writer  was  well  quali- 
fied for  his  task.  Considering  how  short  and 
uneventful  that  life  was  in  spite  of  the  heights 
of  perfection  to  which  it  lead,  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  an  account  of  such  interest  and 
charm  could  have  been  produced.  That  the 
book  will  make  many  new  disciples  to  the 
"common  life"  is  both  likely  and  desirable. 
We  quote  for  our  readers  a  favorite  motto  of 
this  isaint,  which  he  employed  before  applying 
himself  to  study:  "Patrona  sanctitates,  sani- 
tates, et  studiorum  meorum  tu  es,  Mater  Virgo 
Maria."  (Thou  are  Patroness  of  my  sanctity, 
my  health  and  my  studies,  0  Virgin  Mary,  my  * 
Mother). 


"Life's  Lessons"  is  another  of  a  series  of 
Father  Garesche's  books,  whose  pages  contain 
a  mine  of  precious  doctrine,  drawn  from  the 
higher  and  more  difficult  realm  of  philosophy 
and  moral  theology,  and  made  intelligible  to 
the  average  mind  and  intelligence.  It  is  no 
abuse  of  a  holy  term  to  call  his  writings  a  verit- 
able "Breaking  of  the  Bread  to  the  Children," 
the  bread  of  doctrine  and  devotion.  He  era- 
ploys  no  learned  terms  in  these  simple  talks 
with  his  readers.  The  key  of  simplicity  un- 
locks the  meaning  of  every  page.  The  lessons 
are  universal  yet  particular  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  chapter  on  "Being  Individual"  alone 
would  justify  the  author's  sheaf  of  lessons; 
and  as  proof  that  he  practises  hi®  own  advice, 
read  his  message  in  "A  Vice  of  Good  People," 
"Have  you  this  vice?"  he  asks,  and  proposes 
the  following  question  in  order  to  get  an  honest 
reply,  "When  somebody  begins  to  mount  the 
ladder  of  achievement,  do  you  feel  your  enthu- 
siasm  and   cordial  interest   rise  step   by  step 
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witli  his  progress?  Is  it  a  constant  increasing 
pleasure  to  see  him  going  higher  and  higher? 
Or  do  you  begin  to  experience  an  instinctive 
wish  to  belittle  him?  etc.,  etc."  Good  people 
are  often,  in  all  honesty,  obliged  to  condemn 
themselves  on  points  like  these.  The  very 
question  reveals  them  to  themselves  in  an  un- 
flattering light,  but  who  shall  say  the  question 
is  unfair  or  unwise?  "Life's  Lessons"  is  pub- 
lished by  Benziger  Bros-.,  New  York;  $1.25  net. 


"The  Light  on  the  Lagoon,"    a    novel    by 
Isabel  C.  Clarke.     (Benziger  Bros.,  36-38  Bar- 
clay St.,  New  York;  net  $2.00;  postage  15c.). 
The  popularity  of  Isabel  C.  Clarke's  novels  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.     But,  though  we  havt 
had   many   books   from   her,   during   the    past 
six  or  seven  years,  it  is  clear  that  her  vein  of 
inspiration  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  if  one 
may  judge  from  this  last  product  of  her  pen. 
It  is  better,  stronger  and  more  closely  woven 
with  genuine  experience  of  life,  with  character', 
insight  and  interpretation,  than  many  of  its 
predecessors.    It  cannot  fail  in  its  appeal  to  art 
lovers,  and  to  those  who  are  producers  as  well 
as  lovers  of  art.     The  beauties  of  Venice  ex- 
ercise their  natural,  and  then  their  supernatural 
influence  upon  the  heroine — a  young  woman, 
who  has  abandoned  everything  to  follow  the 
guidings   of   her    genius.        The      descriptions 
throughout  the  book  betray  the  sure  touch  of 
an  artist  and  reveal  the  author  herself,  to  hnr 
readers,  in  a  new  light.     There  is  a  well-sur- 
ained  interest  in  the  heroine's  breaking  away 
from  conventional  life,  to  one  of  freedom   in 
the  pursuit  of  her  ideal ;  the  contract  between 
her  simple  personality  and  the  decidedly  cora- 
plex  ones  with  whom  she  finds  herself;  her  at- 
traction for  the  young  man  who  seems  to  sum 
up  S.0  many  of  her  half-formed  ideals;  the  dififi- 
culties  which  beset  their  relations;  the  rather 
tragic  finale;   with   its   'way   out,'   which   the 
plot  unfolds  with  such  con^mmate  skill, — all 
these  form  the  elements  of  a  story  without  a 
dull  line  in  it. 


Every  day,  every  day,  whether  or  no 

The  skies  promise  sunshine  or  tlireaten  a  snow. 

Just  when  the  pillow,  its  downiest  side 

Coaxes  the  s'lumberer  still  to  abide ; 

Just  when  alluring  scenes  dance  through  our 

head 
And  all  cold  realities  sleep,  or  lie  dead; 
Just  when  we're  back  in  the  scenes  that  we 

love. 
Our  dear  ones  beside  us,  our  home  skies  above ; 
When  Euclid  and  algebra,  science  and  all 
Have  melted  away  like  a  soap  bubble  ball. 
Comes  a  clamorous  sound  through  the  corridors 

chill. 
Our  five  trembling  senses  with  horror  to  fill. 

Every  day,  every  day,  whether  we  say 
We're  sleepy  or  tired,  or  'desire  to  stay,' 
Out  we  must  hop  in  the  grey,  chilly  air 
And  answer  a  faint  invitation  to  prayer; 
Make  our  ablutions,  and  don  our  day  dress, 
Lace  our  high  boots  with  a  sigh  of  distress, 
Turn  up  our  mattress,  and  stumsble  down- stairs 
To  join  in  the  chorus  of  long  morning  prayers. 

Every  day.  every  day,  whether  or  no 
The  strict  line  of  duty  be  lofty  or  low, 
There  we  are  treading  it  early  and  late. 
Glad-faced,  or  bowing,  resigned  to  our  fate; 
There  we  are  wearing  a  smile  that  is  cheery, 
There  we  are  not  letting  on  we  are  weary, — 
'Not  letting  on,' — but  here  we  must  stop, 
Rather,  jolly  well  knowing  we'll  come  out  on 

top. 
'Of  what'? — why   ourselves,   what   else  would 

you  dream? 
Aren't  we  the  climbers  to  regions  supreme? 
Friend, — 'some  far  of¥  day,  in  a  state  of  pure 

bliss. 
We'll  find  out  the  answer  to  problems  like  tliis 

CLIMBER. 
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A    CHAPTER   OF   CAMP   LIFE 


/•||\ITR  camp  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
\J\/  group  of  tall,  stately  cedar  trees,  wliieli 
formed  a  sunshade  and  a  barricade  to  the 
wind.  It  was  a  lovely  spot  for  a  camp,  with  a 
rippling  brook  picking  its  way  over  stones, 
roots  and  other  obstacles  in  its  course,  running 
directly  behind  it.  The  air,  unlike  that  of  the 
city,  was  very  invigorating. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  was  the 
making  out  of  the  daily  routine.  We  were 
to  rise  at  six-thirty  and  retire  at  nine-thirty, 
and  spend  our  leisure  moments  SAvimming, 
walking,  and  all  kinds  of  physical  culture.  You 
must  not  think  for  one  minute  that  it  was  all 
play  and  no  work.  There  were  many  duties 
to  perform  and  all  had  to  take  their  turns. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  we  had  was  hike- 
ing.  The  most  noted  was  a  twelve-mile  walk 
to  a  little  place  called  Oakland.  We  took  our 
lunch  along  and  about  half  way  there,  ate  it, 
and  I  must  say  I  never  before  enjoyed  a  meal 
better.  These  hikes  were  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  walking  and  having  fun,  but  to  learn  to 
track  animals,  be  able  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent birds  and  flowers ;  and  to  give  us  a 
general  idea  of  nature  and  its  beauties. 

Our  daily  swim  in  the  afternoon  was  always 
enjoyed  and  aided  in  giving  us  a  good  appetite 
for  supper.  We  also  had  a  dip  before  break- 
fast and  before  going  to  bed. 

A  huge  campfire  of  dried  cedar  boughs  end- 
ed a  perfect  day.  This  was  the  unity  of  our 
camp.  All  the  girls,  big  and  small,  sitting 
around  the  fire,  which  was  so  changeable,  one 
minute  a  mass  of  flames,  then  dying  embers, 
felt  united  into  one  big  family. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  purpose  served 
by  the  camp-fire.  We  had  what  was  called  a 
''clique"  of  five  or  six  girls.  We  were  the  ones 
who  were  supposed  to  be  courageous  and  make 
the  fun  for  the  camp.  Every  niglit  we  moved 
our  beds  outside,  and  arranged  them  in  a  cir- 


cle around  the  remains  of  the  fire.  Though 
the  hot  coals  kept  us  warm,  we  had  to  pile  on 
a  quantity  of  covers,  usually  all  the  spare  ones 
we  could  find,  had  the  privilege  of  keeping  us 
warm  during  the  night  and  protecting  us  from 
being  soaked  by  dew  in  the  morning. 

Now  came  the  important  part ;  perhaps  not 
to  you,  but  to  us  the  best  part  of  all  the  day. 
After  everybody  was  asleep  we  would  unite 
our  forces  and  help  to  prepare  a  "Buffet 
lunch"  or  "Midnight  Feast,"  as  we  called  it — 
weiners,  rolls,  olives,  cheese- wafers,  cakes,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  pork  and  beans,  usually  con- 
stituted this  lunch. 

The  next  great  trouble  was  how  to  hide  the 
dishes  so  that  the  rest  of  the  girls  would  not 
discover  our  night  escapades.  It  nearly  always 
ended  up  by  all  of  us  putting  on  our  kimonoes, 
slippers  and  sweaters  and  going  down  to  the 
creek  to  wash  them. 

The  next  night  was  dark  and  cloudy,  so 
we  left  our  beds  in  the  tent.  We  were  all 
laughing  and  talking  and  had  just  scrambled 
into  bed  when  bang!  went  a  shotgun.  All  of 
the  smallest  girls  began  to  cry  and  the  rest 
were  frantic.  Several  shots  were  fired,  then 
a  terrible  rattling  sound  was  heard  and  a  tin 
box  came  tumbling  over  th6  roof  of  the  tertt. 
Everybody  was  thoroughly  frightened  except 
ourselves,  or  "The  Terrible  Five,"  as  we  were 
afterwards  called,  for  we  had  engaged  some- 
body to  come  and  frighten  the  camp.  Our 
plan  would  have  succeeded  until  the  end  had 
this  intruder  kept  out  of  the  rays  of  light, 
but  this  she  failed  to  do,  thus  being  recognized. 

We  all  slept  peacefully  that  night,  unaware 
of  the  great  disaster  that  was  going  to  come 
upon  us  next  morning.  When  we  woke  up  we 
found,  to  our  great  dismay,  that  our  provision 
tent  had  been  knocked  down  and  everything 
from  onions  to  spaghetti  had  been  eaten  by  the 
cows.   We  were  in  a  terrible  state,  indeed,  with 
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nothing  to  eat.  But  we  put  in  an  emergency 
(tail  to  a  neighbouring  camp  and  they  very 
kindly  came  to  our  rescue. 

Everybody  was  out  of  humour  the  next 
day.  You  will  say  Avhy?  "Weren't  we  brought 
safeh'  through  our  other  mishaps,  No,  it  is 
not  thi.t.    The  greatest  of  all  disasters  was  go- 


ing to  happen  the  next  day.  "We  were  going 
liome."  Not  one  of  us  felt  like  doing  so.  I 
am  certain  if  I  had  my  choice  I  would  camp 
out  every  day  in  the  year  right  in  Burford. 


DOREEN  HEWITT. 


Loretto,  Hamilton. 


BETWEEN    PUFFS 


^yf  NCLE  Jim  still  sits  on  a  soap  box  in  Jones' 
T|x  store  every  evening,  as  he  did  when  I 
last  visited  Clinton  ten  years  ago.  Clin- 
ton is  a  little  town  on  a  little  creek  in  a  big 
state.  It  is  so  small  it  doesn't  appear  on  even 
the  'largest  maps,  and  how  it  ever  got  there  no 
one  knows  but  Uncle  Jim.  To  him  it  is  a  citj* 
and  the  greatest  and  only  city.  He  knew  it 
' '  when  it  wasn  't  there  atall,  "as  he  expresses 
it.  and  he's  watched  it  grow  ever  since.  He 
has  a  wonderful  future  predicted  for  his  city, 
and  that's  the  usual  topic  discussed  at  Jones' 
corner  store  every  night.  He  has  often  related 
incidents  of  the  past,  but  there  was  always 
something  vague  and  mysterious  as  to  the  exact 
places  and  dates  belonging  to  them. 

On  this  particular  night  of  which  I  write 
Uncle  Jim  slowly  stumbled  along  the  dusty, 
uneven  road  leading  from  his  cottage  on  the 
hill-top  to  the  genera,l  store.  His  gait  seemed 
slower  and  his  shoulders  more  stooped  than 
usual.  Naturally  he  was  a  spry  old  fellow  and 
won  the  old  man's  race  at  the  county  fair 
every  summer.  It  was  evident  that  something 
had  gone  wrong  with  him.  His  coat  and  boots 
were  as  trim  as  ever,  but  his  face  was  down- 
cast and  there  was  a  hopeless  expression  on 
it  that  was  new  to  all  of  us. 

As  he  reached  the  steps  he  called,  "Come  on 
in  folks,  I've  a  little  story  to  tell;  you'll  be  all 
right  glad  to  hear, it,  I'm  sure,  and  I  feel  you 
all  ought  to  know  it.  It's  about  the  beginning 
of  this  here  town  of  ours." 


We  all  followed  him  in,  but  with  a  queer 
sensation  round  our  hearts.  Each  of  us  seem- 
ed to  have  lost  all  power  of  speech,  so  we  just 
sat  and  waited  till  Uncle  Jim  began.  He  filled 
his  old  corn-cob  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  then  sat 
back  on  his  reserved  soap-box  and  started  his 
story.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  it  ran 
like  this : 

"I  s'pose  you  folks  have  heard  about  these 
feuds  that  existed  not  so  terribly  long  ago. 
Well,  it  was  through  one  o'  them  things  that 
this  town  first  got  started.  You  see,  folks,  it 
was  like  this :  when  I  was  a  youngster  Dad 
used  to  tell  me  all  sorts  of  wild  tales  and  I  got 
.so  fed  up  on  'em  that  I  was  set  on  adventurin' 
for  myself.  Dad  wanted  me  to  keep  on  learn- 
ing books,  but  I  tired  of  that,  and  one  day 
when  Dad  was  away  on  a  trip,  I  packed  my  be- 
longings in  an  old  red  handkerchief  and  started 
off.  I  sta^-ted  running,  but  I  soon  slackened 
down  to  a  walk  and  then  to  so  slow  a  pace 
that  a  snail  could  have  out-stripped  me  easily. 
I  had  all  the  savings  of  the  last  few  years  in  my 
pocket  and  I  felt  like  one  of  the  knights  of 
old.  There  had  been  a  rumour  that  gold  had 
been  found  out  this  way,  so  my  steps  led  me 
here.  Footsore  and  worn  out,  I  reached  our 
creek  here  after  a  fortnight's  travel.  That 
was  the  time  when  this  town  "wasn't,"  but 
according  to  the  rumour  it  was  the  creek  in 
which  the  gold  was  found,  so  here  I  settled. 

"I  built  a  one-room  hut  down  where  Joe's 
fi.shing  shed  is  now,  and  I  jexisted  on  the  food 
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I  caught.  Every  day  I  spent  hours  digging 
in  the  sand  of  that  little  creek,  but  never  a  bit 
of  gold  did  I  find.  I  was  giving  up  hopes  and 
deciding  to  go  back  home  when  these  feudists 
came  along.  There  was  one  chap  among  them 
that  took  my  fancy  at  the  start,  and  we  soon 
became  pals.  It  was  him  that  told  me  about 
these  feuds.  I'd  never  heard  of  them  before. 
He  told  me  how  long  ago  two  brothers  had  had 
an  argument,  and  ever  since  every  time  any  of 
the  first  brother 's  family  met  any  of  the  second 
they  just  shot  'em  down.  He  was  the  last  of 
his  side  of  the  family,  but  there  was  a  boy 
cousin  on  the  other  side,  and  as  soon  as  the  one 
died,  the  other  would  receive  the  family  for- 
tunes. He  had  traced  this  cousin  as  far  as  our 
creek  and  there  had  lost  track  of  him,  so  he  de- 
cided to  hang  around  till  he  picked  up  his 
trail  again." 

''Now,  my  folks  had  been  good,  God-fearing 
people,  and  I  hadn't  been  brought  up  among 
feudists,  so  I  tried  to  influence  him  against  his 
design ;  but  nothing  I  could  do  would  turn  him 
from  his  hatred  for  his  cousin." 

■'About  this  time  our  town  began  to  grow. 
We  didn't  find  gold,  but  there  were  fish  in 
plenty,  hunting  was  a  profitable  business,  and 
farming  was  more  than  ordinary  good.  But 
the  fellers  that  really  started  and  made  this 
town  what  it  is  to-day,  was  my  pal  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Most  of  them  were  married,  and  they 
built  homes  and  settled  down,  but  my  pal  never 
placed  much  stock  in  the  women  folk.  He  was 
nearing  the  forties  and  was  beginning  to  get 
restless  and  long  to  get  on  his  cousin's  trail 
again.  This  cousin,  I  found,  was  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  older  than  my  pal,  and  he  had 
a  child.  That  was  as  much  as  we  knew.  This 
town  was  too  slow  for  my  friend.  He  had 
quite  decided  to  leave,  when  a  pretty  lassie 
turned  up.  She  had  just  come  to  visit  friends, 
but  before  she  left,  she  and  my  pal  were  hitch- 
ed up.  They  went  off  a-honey-mooning  for  a 
month  or  so  and  when  they  got  back  the  lassie's 
father  was  waiting  for  them." 

"I'll  never  forget  that  night  if  I  live  to  be 
a  hundred.    They  were  all  to  come  to  my  cot- 


tage for  supper.  The  newly-weds  were  on  the 
porch  talking  when  the  father  drove  up.  The 
girl  ran  to  meet  him,  but  my  pal  just  stiffened 
till  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  carved  out  of 
marble.  The  father  turned  to  meet  his  son-in- 
law,  but  when  he  saw  him  he,  too,  stiffened 
as  if  he  had  had  an  electric  shock.  We  stood 
looking  at  them  half  stupified  till  the  father 
spoke.  He  turned  to  the  girl  and  said:  'Is 
this  your  husband?'  She  said  'yes,'  and  he 
said,  'He's  a  dead  one,"  and  with  the  words 
he  drew  his  revolver  and  fired,  but  my  pal  wa^ 
too  quick  for  him.  He  dodged  and  got  the 
other  fellow  first.  Well,  the  father  lived  for  a 
few  days,  made  up  with  his  cousin  and  then 
died. 

The  girl  was  too  horrified  at  the  deed  he 
done  and  too  broken-hearted  to  look  at  lier 
husband.  She  went  back  to  her  folks  and  he 
stayed  on  here  for  a  while,  but  he  couldn't 
stand  it,  so  he  gave  me  all  his  property  and  lie 
went  off." 

"About  two  years  later  that  girl  came  back, 
and  with  her,  her  little  son.  No  amount  of 
tracing  could  find  her  husband,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed be  died  of  a  broken  heart.  This  son  of 
hers  was  the  last  of  the  Clintons,  and  a  riglxt 
promising  lad  he  was,  but  only  to-night  I  heard 
that  both  he  and  his  mother  are  dead.  I  don't 
suppose  it  matters  much  to  you  folks,  because 
only  a  few  of  you  knew  them,  and  none  of  you 
knew  their  history;  but  I  thought  you'd  like 
to  know  how  Clinton  got  its  name  and  who  its 
first  settlers  were," 

Here  Uncle  Jim's  tale  ended.  We  had  lis- 
tened without  moving  a  muscle  and  still  sat 
on,  till  the  old  man  got  up  and  said  as  it  was 
after  rune  o'clock  he  thought  he'd  better  be 
getting  to  bed,  and  so  he  left  us. 

The  story  is  now  told  all  over  Clinton,  and 
there  seems  to  be  lots  more  interest  and  attrac-* 
tiveness  in  the  town  than  there  used  to  be. 
Uncle  Jim  still  goes  on  with  his  worn-out  yarns, 
but  he'll  never  tell  any  more  about  the  Clin- 
tons or  the  Feuds. 

EDNA  DALTON. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls, 
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College  and  Academy  Class  Notes 


GENERAL  LORETTO  NOTES. 
Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto. 

Nov.  3. — ^Througli  the  kindness  and  enter- 
prise of  Rev.  J.  Burke,  C.S  P  ,  a  vis't  from  the 
8])ake9pearean  actor,  Walter  Hampden,  was 
made  possible.  He  gave  a  talk  on  the  aniversal 
nature  of  Shakespeare's  appeal:  first,  to  the 
masculine  mind  which  delight.^  in  action,  then 
to  the  feminine  mind,  stirred  to  admiration 
through  the  emotions,  for  the  most  part;  and 
lestly  to  purely  intellectual  minds  whose  plea- 
sure is  derived  from  the  study  oi  character, 
and  the  development  of  ideas  through  medita- 
tion. Miss  Mary  Hall,  who  accompanied  the 
actor,  gave  a  few  extracts  from  her  dramatic 
repertoire,  and  won  over  all  hearts  by  her  per- 
sonal charm,  no  less  than  by  her  art. 

Nov.  6.— Dr.  James  Walsh,  LL.D.,  Ph.D., 
M.D.,  gave  a  lecture  on  Dante,  as  original  and 
forceful  as  his  lectures  always  are.  It  was 
followed  by  a  generous  gift  to  the  library  of 
several  of  his  books,  all  of  them  of  profound 
interest  and  value,  that  on  the  "Age  of  Colum- 
bus," particularly  so. 

Nov.  14. — Rev.  Dr.  O'Leary  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  The  Madonna  in  Dante,  proving 
from  the  numerous  instances  to  be  found  in 
the  text,  what  an  eminent  place  Our  Lady 
had  in  the  mind  of  the  greatest  of  all  poets. 

Nov.  21. — Ending  of  the  three  days'  Re- 
treat given  by  Rev.  Father  Coughlan,  C.SS.R., 
a  turning  point  for  many,  and  a  time  of  spe- 
cial blessing  for  all. 

Dec.  11. — A  lecture  on  Modern  Canadian 
Poets,  given  by  Miss  Lily  Barry,  which  served 
a  national  as  well  as  a  literary  end,  and  af- 
forded mu,ch  pleasure  and  profit. 

Dec.  12.— A  Play,  "The  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,"  written  by  M.  M.  Dorothea,  a  member 
of  the  Loretto  Abbey  Community,  was  produc- 
ed by  the  Elocution  Class.  It  secured  a  large 
audience,  and  was  a  pronounced  success. 

Dec.  13. — A  memorable  day  for  many  rea- 
sons. The  Canadian  Catholic  Students'  Mis- 
sion Crusade,  stepped  boldly  out  from  the 
shady  realm  of  a  hazy  possibility,  and  desirabil- 
ity, into  a  glorious  reality.  The  opening  took 
place  in  St.  Michael's  Hall.  An  inspiring 
crowd  attended.     The  promoter,  Mr.  Johnson 


of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  among  the  imposing  group  of  spon- 
sors to  the  movement,  there  was  Rev.  Father 
P'raser,  whose  presence  was  enough  in  itself  to 
light  all  the  little  flames  of  apostolic  zeal  in 
the  assembly,  one  for  each  one  present.  That 
they  haven't  gone  out,  but  are  still  busy  warm- 
ing up  this  corner  of  the  field,  proves  that  they 
were  well  kindled.  A  well  organized  Unit, 
with  an  active  and  enthusiastic  membership, 
is  the  result.  Let  all  who  read  this  hasten  to 
enter  their  names  on  the  list  of  Crusaders. 
They  meet  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  every 
month,  and  their  heads  are  buzzing  witk  all 
the  items  that  will  be  on  the  report  for  that 
day.  The  Loretto  Unit  asks  your  prayers  that 
their  zeal  will  not  grow  cold  in  its  endeavor 
to  live  up  to  the  motto  of  the  Crusade,  "The 
Kingdom  for  its  Lord  and  King." 

Dee.  19. — In  reference  to  a  Recital  given  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  repeated  by  all 
but  two  of  the  artists,  in  the  Abbey  Audi- 
torium, through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Seitz  and 
several  of  his  pupils,  on  this  day,  we  quote  the 
following  comment  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Charlesworth,  the  distinguished  musical  critic 
of  the  "Saturday  Night": 

"A  Recital  of  distinction,  much  beyond  the 
average  of  such  events,  was  given  by  five  of 
the  advanced  pupils  of  Ernest  Seitz  at  the  To- 
ronto Conservatory  of  Music  on  Dec.  7,  all  of 
whom  hold  either  licentiate  or  associate  stand- 
ing in  that  institution.  A  notable  phase  was 
the  distinctive  individuality  df  >each  young 
pianist,  a  quality  which  it  seems  to  be  the  aim 
of  Mr.  Seitz  to  promote.  The  taste  and  musi- 
cal discernment  of  nearly  all  of  the  interpreta- 
tions was  also  marked." 

"The  final  number,"  of  a  brilliant  pro- 
gramme in  which  Miss  Tough  of  Stratford  and 
Miss  Mildred  Knaggs  proved  their  true  mu- 
sicianship and  marked  distinction  of  style," 
consisted  of  the  Larghetto  and  Rondo  from 
Chopin's  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  played  by  Miss 
Evelyn  Lee,  the  most  youthful  of  the  partici- 
pants, with  Mr.  Seitz  at  a  second  piano.  It  is 
said  that  Miss  Lee  got  up  this  work  in  three 
weeks,  and  under  the  circumstances  her  feat  in 
memorization  alone  was  remarkable.  Her 
beauty  of  tone,  cleanness  of  execution  and  deli- 
cacy of  phrasing  stamp  ber  as  a  pianist  of  high 
promise.  Mr.  Seitz,  in  the  orchestral  part, 
gave  a  beautiful  background  to  the  interpreta- 
tion." Loretto  is  justly  proud  of  every  new 
success  of  its  last  year  pupil,  and  is  watching 
Evelyn's  progress  with  keen  interest. 
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Dee.  25. — A  new  and  handsome  book  from 
the  pen  of  Mother  Loyola  of  York,  arrived.  It 
is  called  "The  King  of  the  Golden  City,"  and 
is  teeming  with  interest  and  beauty.  See  a  re- 
view of  this  book,  in  "Book  Reviews"  column 
of  this  num'ber. 

Jan.  20-21. — The  Dante  Celebration  was  an 
event  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  two 
capacity  audiences  that  witnessed  it  on  these 
dates.  It  took  the  foj^m  of  a  Pageant  Play, 
called  "The  New  Life,"  or  "The  Masque  of 
Love,"  and  was  presented  by  Loretto  College, 
Academy  and  Abbey  students. 

The  theme  was  worked  out  with  every  ap- 
peal to  the  eye  and  ear  to  enhance  it — costume, 
music,  expert  lighting,  and  the  wonderful 
scenic  effects  afforded  by  a  subject  enacted 
on  five  planes,  viz.,  Florence,  Hell,  Purgatory, 
Eden  and  the  Empyrean. 

Jan.  31. — A  performance  of  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  by  the  De  La  Salle  boys,  who  reap- 
ed such  laurels  at  Massey  Hall  a  few  days  be- 
fore, afforded  deep  pleasure  to  the  Abbey  au- 
dience. Many  of  the  roles  would  do  honor  to 
professionals.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Brother 
Gabriel  for  the  achievement,  also  thanks  for 
the  privilege  accorded. 


Loretto,  Guelph. 

Oct.  18. — A  Bazaar  in  aid  of  the  Loretto 
Building  Fund,  held  in  the  Armouries.  The 
High  School  liad  the  Novelty  Booth,  and  it 
lived  up  to  its  name,  with  its  wealth  of  oddi- 
ties, quaint  and  charming,  useful  and  frivolous. 
The  Booth  was  resplendent  in  Hallowe'en 
colours  and  lighted  with  grinning  pumpkins. 
Success  attended  this  venture  and  a  goodly 
sum  went  towards  the  enlargement  of  "Alma 
Mater." 

Nov.  20. — The  vocal  and  piano  pupils  of  the 
Academy  spent  a  pleasant,  informal  evening 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moure,  during  which  vari- 
ous musical  selections  were  rendered.  It  was 
interesting  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Moure's  mother 
was  one  of  tlie  first  pupils  of  Loretto  Abbey, 
Toronto.  Mr.  Moure  gave  an  interesting  and 
instructive  talk  on  music,  a  subject  upon 
which  he  has  a  wide  and  varied  outlook.  He 
congratulated  tlie  performers  and  spoke  en- 
couragingly to  their  progress. 

Nov.  21, — An  Organ  Recital  was  given  in 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  by  Mr.  Moure,  the  or- 
ganist of  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music,  for 
the  Ijoretto  Building  Fund.  The  program  was 
Vxiiolly    pleasing   and   so   varied   in   character. 


that  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify  any  num- 
ber of  special  excellence.  Many  of  us  who  are 
inclined  to  speak  unflatteringly  of  Bach,  real- 
ized how  magnificent  and  inspiring  his  com- 
positions are  when  performed  upon  the  organ 
by  so  capable  an  artist  as  Mr.  Moure. 

Nov.  23. — A  Triduum  was  given  to  the  pu- 
pils by  Rev.  Father  McCaffrey,  S.J.,  in  honour 
of  St.  John  Berchmans.  Every  word  of  his 
simple  and  convincing  instruction  made  a  deep 
impre'ssion  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
virtues  and  qualities  which  make  St.  Berch- 
mans the  model  of  students:  his  piety,  unsel- 
fishness, and  cheerfulness,  are  well  worthy  of 
imitation.'  We  hope  Father  McCaffrey  will 
give  us  another  Retreat  in  the  near  future. 
The  memory  of  his  last  one  still  lives  in  our 
minds. 

Dec.  19. — All  who  took  part  in  the  Bazaar 
were  invited  to  a  pleasant  little  concert  in  the 
Academy  to-day.  "Echoes  from  Bethlehem," 
a  charming  Christmas  play,  was  performed 
and  the  Christmas  songs  and  choruses  were 
sung  by  the  white-clad  choral  class,  in  true 
holiday  spirit. 

Dec.  20. — The  Children  of  the  Grammar 
Grades  had  their  Christmas  concert  and  party 
with  the  High  School  as  audience.  It  was 
quite  the  merriest  affair  of  the  year.  The  desks 
had  retired  to  obscure  corners  and  the  study 
hall  Avas  bright  with  Christmas  colours,  and  a 
gaily  decorated  tree.  Praise  and  applause 
were  plentifully  showered  on  the  "Petites  Ar- 
tistes" of  the  "Baby  Room"  who  sang  and 
recited  in  a  charming  manner.  Great  delight 
greeted  Santa  Claus,  who  distributed  gift^ 
lavishly.  It  was  with  pleasant  memories  of  this 
happy  afternoon  that  we  dispersed  for  the 
holidays. 

JOSEPHINE  PHELAN. 


Loretto,  Woodlawn,  Chicago. 

Oct.  13. — A  stirring  appeal  in  the  interests 
of  the  Mission  Crusade,  by  Rev.  Father  Me- 
Ginnis,  addressed  to  the  students  of  St.  Cyril's 
College  and  Loretto  Academy,  at  St.  Cyril's 
Church, 

Nov.  7. — A  pleasing  and  varied  program, 
including  the  playlet  "A  White  Lie,"  present- 
ed by  the  Young  Ladies  of  the  boarding  school. 

Nov.  10. — To  supplement  class  work  on 
Dante  and  to  render  more  familiar  to  us  this 
masterpiece  of  the  suljlimest  of  all  poets,  Rev. 
M.  McNeil,  S.J,,  delivered  a  lecture  illustrated 
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Jby  one  hundred  slides,  specially  selected  from 
the  vast  Dantean  collection  in  the  Boston  Li- 
brary. 

Nov.  11.— Mr.  C.  E.  W.  Griffeth,  in  his  own 
inimitable  manner  favoureH  us  this  afternoon 
with  a  reading  of  "The  Comedy  of  Errors," 
and  selections  from  Henry  VIII.  In  the  even- 
ing his  soulful  rendition  of  the  "Divina  Com- 
media, "  not  only  thrilled  but  made  us  appre- 
'ciate  more  thoroughly  the  power  and  sublimity 
of  Dante's  immortal  work. 

Dec.  8. — Forty  Hours'  Devotion  opened 
with  solemn  High  Mass. 

Dec,  19. — The  beautiful  Christmas  Drama, 
"The  Desired  of  All  Nations,"  by  Dr.  George 
Benson  Hewitson,  was  presented  by  the  stu- 
dents of  classes  '22  and  '23  and  repeated  for  the 
grades  and  first  and  second  Academic,  and  the 
Pupils  of  St.  Clara's. 


Loretto,  Hamilton. 

The  Alumnae  Euchre  held  at  Loretto  Day 
School,  Proctor  Blvd.,  was  a  social  and  finan- 
cial success. 

The  Community  of  Loretto  returns  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Milne  for  her  generous  gift,  an  excep- 
tionally beautiful  lace  antependium,  taberna- 
cle veil  and  ciborium  cover ;  also  to  Mrs.  Bucke 
for  a  point  lace  ciborium  cover;  and  to  a  kind 
benefactor  for  a  handsome  donation  of  chairs 
for  the  Chapel. 

The  Alumnae  Luncheon  will  take  place  on 
Feb.  11  at  Loretto  Academy,  during  which  the 
Loretto  Matriculants  of  1921  will  be  received 
as  members  of  the  Alumnae. 

Miss  Josephine  Morrissey  has  quite  recover- 
ed from  her  recent  illness.  She  is  hereby  warn- 
ed that  the  Rainbow  has  suggested  her  name 
as  Convener  of  Press  for  the  Alu/mnae. 

Congratulations  are  extended  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Lury  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter;  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lavelle  on^  the  birth  of  a  son ;  and  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Raddgan  on  the  birth  of 
a  daughter. 

The  following  marriages  are  announced, 
and  felicitations  are  in  order  from  Loretto : 
Miss  Leila  Rodway  of  St.  Louis,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
fred Harris;  Miss  Mary  Radigan  to  Mr.  E. 
Sage;  and  Miss  Mary  Obermeyer  to  Mr.  W. 
Dwyer. 

The  Misses  Anna  and  Camilla  Kavanagh 
are  spending  the  winter  in  the  south. 


THE  HAPPY  FAMILY 

(By  Frank  Crane). 

This  family  has  a  very  tall,  thick,  um- 
brageous and  old  tree. 

The  ancestral  line  runs  so  far  back  that 
"the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary." 

Its  oldest  authenticated  progenitor  was  old 
man  Good  Health.  Another  distinguished  name 
among  its  ancestors  is  Youth.  Youth  is  not  a 
recent  episode;  it  is  the  oldest  thing  in  the 
world. 

The  Father's  name  is  Love. 

The  Mother's,  Temperance. 

One  of  the  sturdiest  and  handsomest  of  tlie 
happy  children  is  Work.  He  does  perhaps 
more  than  any  to  keep  the  family  prosperous, 
and  is  looked  up  to  and  respected  by  all  its 
members. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  beloved  mem- 
bers of  the  happy  family  is  Loyalty,  Every- 
body, even  the  crooked  and  perverse,  seems 
to  love  her. 

The  family  home  is  a  very  attractive  liouse 
on  Main  Street. 

Its  foundations  were  placed  deep  on  the 
bed  rock  of  Honesty. 

Its  builder  and  architect  was  Simplicity. 

Its  furnishings  were  by  Good  Taste. 

All  its  expenditures  are  looked  after,  and 
its  accounts  kept,  by  Thrift,  with  the  able  as- 
sistance of  Budget. 

There  is  but  one  Rule  in  this  house;  it  is 
the  Golden  Rule. 

Gentleness  and  Cheerfulness  are  always  at 
home,  and,  with  Courtesy  and  Thoughtfulness, 
invariably  make  all  visitors  welcome. 

The  family  doctor's  name  is  Science. 

Light  and  Air  are  present  all  day,  and  at 
night  the  lamps  are  lit  by  Hope. 

Discretion  guards  the  door. 

The  family  has  a  proper  self-respect  and  i.s 
intimate  with  no  one  not  on  friendly  terms 
with  and  vouched  for  by  Love  and  Temperance. 

There  is  a  good  Priest  whose  visits  are  wel- 
come and  whose  advice  is  followed;  his  name 
is  Conscience. 
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LOVFS    MONUMENT 


CHAPTER  I. 

3T  was  a  great  house  and  a  great  party,  but 
of  all  the  hundreds  of  guests,  many  illus- 
trious, two  only  concern  us.  Perhaps  the 
two  of  whom  the  rest  thought  least. 

It  was  for  many  beautiful  and  happy  girls 
their  first  full  look  direct  into  the  great 
"world":  their  debut,  their  first  entrance  on 
the  public  stage  of  life.  Perhaps  they  called 
it,  to  themselves,  their  first  glimpse  of  life  it- 
self, as  if  life  belonged  less  to  the"  cradle  than 
to  the  dance,  were  less  actual  in  the  nursery 
than  in  the  crowded  glitter  of  the  ballroom. 

But  with  them,  their  hopes  and  their  uncer- 
tainties, their  disappointments  and  compensa- 
tions, we  have  no  affair  to-night. 

Our  business  is  with  a  man  whom  no  one 
had  ever  called  beautiful, .  and  with  a  woman 
who  considered  herself  to  have  written,  al- 
ready "FINIS"  beneath  the  brief  tragedy  of 
her  life.  If  she  bore  some  apparent  sharie  in 
such  a  scene  at  all  it  was  only,  she  meant,  as 
a  spectator.  To  be  henceforth  a  spectator  of 
life  was,  s-he  supposed  unquestioningly,  all 
that  was  left  of  it  to  her. 

Wlien  one  has  been  cut  in  two,  and  one  half 
buried,  what  sort  of  life  remains  for  the  other? 
She  had  loved  entirely,  and  been  loved  again 
witli  such  a  love  as  her  own  deserved.  She  had 
loved  wisely,  not  a  bit  too  well,  though  her 
love  had  been  her  whole  life,  her  existence. 

Then  Nemesis  had  caught  sight  of  her  and 
the  golden  cup  had  been  da-shed  in  mid-draught 
from  her  lips,  the  wine  of  life  spilled  out  on 
to  the  thirsty  sand  of  death,  and  black  night 
fallen,  unheralded  by  "evening,  unprefaced  by 
afternoon,  on  the  very  morning  of  her  day. 

Less  than  a  year  after  her  marriage  the 
horrid  clang  of  war  had  jangled  through  the 
world,  and  her  liusband — no  soldier,  but  a 
civilian  of  high  place  arid  consequence — had 
arisen  at  the  sound  as  if  Honour  cailled  him 


as  imperiously  as  any  one  of  those  whose  trade 
was  arms,  had  arisen  and  left  her  with  the  old, 
stale,  cruel-brave  excuse — 

"I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 

Loved  1  not  Honour  more." 

And  Honour  had  kept  him  for  her  own, 
nor  presently  given  back.  In  her  lists  his  name 
stood  high,  and  highest  at  the  end.  But  to 
his  love  he  was  lost. 

In  a  deep  valley  by  a  great  and  sombre 
river,  silent  flowing,  dark  and  deep,  the  sen- 
tinel mountains  keep  watch  about  his  grave 
forever. 

The  din  of  war  sank  back  at  last  into  the 
piping  song  of  peace,  but  his  voice  was  stilled 
into  the  Great  Silence.  England  dried  her 
tears  to  give  smiling  welcome  home  to  her 
tired  heroes,  but  Elspeth's  own  hero  had  gone 
Home  by  another  r6ad,  and  rested  far  from  the 
windy,  white  shores  of  the  country  he  had 
died  for.  And  Elspeth's  tears  sank  from  her 
eyes  into  her  heart,  where  they  lay  chill,  like 
a  sad,  salt  pool. 

Four  years  ago !  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
Elspeth  that  it  all  must  have  been  not  four  but 
forty  years  ago ;  at  others  that  the  first  shock 
of  her  loss  was  fresh  yesterday. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Between  Elspeth  and  the  world  there  lay 
the  curtain  of  her  sorrow,  and  it  had  seemed 
to  draw  away  from  her  into  a  sort  of  meaning- 
less remoteness.  She  had  lost  its  intimacy, 
and  began  to  find  she  cared  little  for  its  ac- 
quaintance. Her  own  rank  had  been  always 
high,  and  in  wealth  and  place  her  husband  had 
been  at  least  her  equal;  a  definite  and  marked 
position  in  the  world  was  unalterably  hers,  but 
she  found  herself  ■indifi'erent  to  it.  She  had 
no  craven  desire  (to  abdicate  life's  duties,  but 
they  seemed  to  her  to  have  grown  obsolete. 
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And  her  own  sense  of  aloofness  from  it 
seemed  to  re-act  on  its  attitude  towards  herself. 
She  was  less  and  less  Elspeth,  more  and  more 
Lady  Gracechurch.  Girls  in  reality  older  than 
herself  no  longer  treated  her  as  one  of  them- 
selves, nor  did  she  care  that  they  should. 
At  three- and-twenty  she  was  no  longer  a  girl, 
but  a  very  sad  and  silent  woman,  with  nothing 
of  life  left,  as  she  believed,  but  its  flat  and  te- 
dious epilogue. 

To-night  was  her  first  re-entrance  into  the 
b-rilliant  society  of  which  she  four  years  ago 
had  not  been  the  least  brilliant  figure ;  and  she 
re-entered  it  at  all,  not  to  please  herself,  but 
to  please  her  mothcT,  who  was,  she  half-truly 
told  herself,  a  younger  woman  in  all  but  the 
meaningless  measure  of  time  than  herself. 

As  her  maid  dressed  her  she  was  as  silent 
as  her  mistress,  and  scarcely  less  thoughtful. 
Not  every  waiting  woman  is  like  the  shallow, 
cliattering,  flattering,  back-biting  Abigail  of 
comedy  and  fiction.  And  Lady  Gracechurch 
was  a  woman  who  created  refinement  all 
all  around  her.  Still  young,  the  woman  was 
nearly  half  a  dozen  years  older  than  her  mis- 
tress, and  had  been  with  her  nearly  ten.  She 
had  dressed  her  for  her  marriage,  and  of  that 
arraying  they  were  both  silently  thinking  now. 

Between  some  people  sympathy  is  very  sil- 
ent. And  the  silence  between  these  two  wo- 
men was  not  that  of  distance,  imposed  by  their 
difference  of  rank;  there  was  established  con- 
fidence between  them,  not  confidences. 

Not  being  at  all  beautiful  herself,  the  elder 
woman  was  proud  of  the  beauty  of  her  mis- 
tress, which  seemed  as  inevitable  to  her  as  her 
rank.  .  And  it  had  never  shone,  she  thought, 
so  brilliantly  as  to-night.  It  was  like  the  dark 
brilliance  of  a  night  of  stars. 

As  Lady  Gracechurch  swept  down  the 
broad,  white  marble  staircase  her  maid  watch- 
ed her  from  above,  and  her  verdict  was  that 
of  other  judges — better  qualified,  as  they  at 
all  events  would  have  thought — who  watclied 
her  from  the  great  hall  below. 

Her  dress  and  train  were  of  black,  but  the 
black  was  relieved  by  lilac  flowers,  and  by  the 
r,tar-like  shining  of  almost  regal  gems.  Dress 


and  gems  alike  were,  however,  could  only  be, 
a  mere  impression,  vague  as  it  was  satisfying: 
her  own  beauty  dominated  all  sense  of  cos- 
tume or  splendour. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  was  greeted 
by  her  brother,  standing  by  their  widowed 
mother,  her  brother  to  honour  whose  coming- 
of-age  she  had  resolved  to  appear  to-night. 
And  his  boyish,  obvious,  though  unexpressed 
admiration  was  but  the  translation  of  that 
expressed  in  every  eye  that  fell  on  her. 

"She  is  like  a  black  flower,"  murmured  a 
young  nobleman  who  was  darkly  understood 
to  be  a  poet,  and  had  never  been  known  to  deny 
it. 

"There  are  no  black  flowers,"  objected 
another  young  man  with  much  shorter  hair, 
whom  no  one  had  ever  accused  of  poetry,  "and 
if  there  were  they  would  be  ugly." 

"I  think,"  declared  a  rather  old  gentleman 
^vith  a  survival  of  taste  for  the  mid- Victorian 
compliment,  "that  Lady  Gracechurch  reminds 
one  of  a  white  flower  in  a  dark  night  .  .  .  ." 

"Just  before  dawn,"  added  a  much  younger 
gentleman. 

Then  Lady  Gracechurch  had  descended 
among  them,  and  their  admiration  was  fain 
to  be  driven  from  their  tongues  into  their  eyes. 


CHAPTEH  III. 

As  there  were  three-score  guests  staying 
in  tlie  house,  it  had  been  decided  to  break  them 
up  into  small  groups  for  dinner,  which  was 
served  on  a  number  of  little  tables  in  the  huge 
marble  hall. 

Lady  Gracechurch  chose  to  sit  at  one  where 
was  only  room  for  a  single  companion.  No  one 
took  her  in  to  dinner.  She  knew  where  the 
table  was,  and  went  to  it  alone.  Standing  by 
it  was  a  man  well  known  to  her  for  several 
months   known   personally   also, 

"I  hope  I  am  not  too  late,"  she  said,  as 
they  bowed  with  a  sort  of  grave  air  of  laugh- 
ing at  themselves. 

It  is  no  use  of  my  apologizing  that  I  could 
not  bring  you  in.    You  know  I  could  not!" 

She  did  not  answer,  or  seem  to  feel  there 
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was  need  of  any.  They  &at  down  opposite  easli 
other,  and  as  he  took  his  place  there  was  some- 
thing even  in  the  way  he  performed  that  slight 
action  that  would  have  betrayed  his  secret  had 
Lady  Gracechurch  been  a  stranger  and  un- 
aware of  it. 

Standing  up  and  standing  still,  Lord  Osca- 
thorpe  had  a  graceful  if  not  very  stalwart 
figure.  He  was  tall,  taller  than  Lady  Grace- 
churcli,  and  slighter;  his  limbs  were  straight 
and  well  made;  but  even  as  he  sat  down  one 
saw  that  he  was  lame,  that  the  long,  well- 
turned  legs  were  useless  and  powerless.  He 
had  been  carried  thither,  he  would  be  carried 
lience,  and  in  his  face  was  already  the  expres- 
sion that  one  reads  in  the  countenance  of  the 
deformed,  though  deformed  he  was  not. 

An  accident  had  made  him  what  he  was. 
Till  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  he  had 
been  a  model  of  stalwart  strength. 

Their  table  was  under  an  alcove  and  above 
the  alcove  was  the  small  music  gallery,  in 
which  was  the  string  band.  By  their  side  a 
low  and  broad  window  opened  out  on  to  the 
terrace. 

"We  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  alone," 
Lord  Oscothorpe  said  to  himself.  "If  it  were 
any  other  two  people  our  tete-a-tete  would  be 
labelled  as  ostentatious  flirting." 

He  knew  that  she  would  not  have  arranged 
so  to  sit  and  dine  alone  with  any  other  man 
but  him,  when  she  could  have  been  at  one 
of  the  other  tables  where  were  groups  of  four 
and  six.  It  had  been  her  own  choice.  She 
had  herself  told  the  duchess  to  have  this  table, 
too  small  for  more  than  two,  arranged  in  this 
particular  place;  and  as  on  this  night  each 
lady  had  herself  chosen  what  gentleman  should 
take  her  to  dinner,  she  had  chosen  Lord  Osca- 
thorpe. 

Had  he  been  as  other  men,  and  she  as  other 
women,  he  knew  she  would  have  done  none  of 
this.  So  that,  well  content  as  he  was  to  find 
himself  thus  chosen  and  thus  placed,  it  was 
none  the  less  with  a  certain  irrepressible  bit- 
terness. 

Presently  he,  too,  looked  at  her.  and  consid- 
ered her  beauty,  wondering,  as  the  party  at  the 


foot  of  the  great  staircase  had  wondered,  what 
it  suggested.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  she 
was  at  all  like  any  flower  he  had  ever  seen. 
Even  a  flower  seemed  too  material  an  idea  to 
associate  with  her. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of!"  she  demand- 
ed, looking  up  suddenly.  The  words  were  much 
more  an  exclamation  than  a  question,  but  he 
answered  them. 

"Of  you,  of  course." 

She  glanced  swiftly  at  him  a  look  of  half- 
resolved  hostility.  Had  she  been  mistaken  in 
him?  Was  he  going  to  flirt  with  her — intend- 
ing, that  is,  to  try?  That  he  intercepted  her 
suspicion  and  resented  it  she  perceived  in- 
stantly. 

"Of  you,  of  course.  When  two  people  are 
sitting  together  like  this,  one  of  four  things 
must  happen  ! ' ' 

"Four  seems  a  great  many — it  ofi'ers  a 
wide  resource  of  alternative." 

She  had  dropped  her  suspicion  and  thrust 
all  the  hostility  back  into  its  sheath. 

"Either,"  he  pursued,  observing  the  dis- 
carded hostility  and  ignoring  her  interruption, 
"either  one's  mind  is  a  blank  (which  mine 
i:;n't)  and  one  thinks  of  nobody,  or  one  thinks 
of  the  absent  (  which  is  a  breach  of  politeness 
and  the  fitness  of  things),  or  one  thinks  of  one- 
self (which  is  nearly  as  rude),  or  one  thinks 
of  one's  partner.  I  was  doing  the  proper  thing, 
and  thinking  of  my  partner." 

("She  is  like  a  Moonlight  Sonata,"  he  said 
to  himself;  "not  Beethoven's,  but  the  one  I 
i-.hould  compose  if  I  knew  how  to  compose 
sonatas.") 

"It  sounds,"  remarked  Lady  Gracechurch, 
still  observing  him,  "a  good  principle,  but  it 
may  be  carried  too  far," 

He  laughed. 

"I  will  endeavour,"  he  said,  "to  think  of 
you  as  little  as  possible." 

"I  wish,"  she  said  presently,  "they  would 
play  something  else.  It  has  a  flippant  twang 
about  it,  and  has  a  bad  effect  on  us." 

It  was  indeed  an  air  that,  as  a  rather  perky 
young  lady  at  another  table  was  at  that  mo- 
ment   declaring,   would   have   set   John   Knox 
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and  Mary  Stuart  flirting  with  one  another  had 
tliey  been  forced  to  sit  and  listen  to  it. 

But  the  objectionable  tune  did  not  oblige 
Lady  Gracechurch  by  finishing  just  yet. 

"I  hope,"  said  Lord  Oscathorpe,  speaking 
perhaps  under  its  influence,  "that  you  are 
adopting  the  fourth  and  most  polite  of  my 
alternatives,  and  thinking  of  me!" 

"Yes,  I  am!"  she  answered,  but  not  at  all 
amiably.  "You  make  me!"  ("He  is  trying 
to  flirt,"  she  decided,  "and  it's  beneath  him. 
However,  I  really  do  think  it's  that  horrid 
tune.  It  gets  into  one 's  head  like  cheap  cham- 
pagne.") 

"When  I  admitted  I  was  thinking  of  you, 
you  didn't  ask  me  what  I  was  thinking.  Which 
appeared  to  suggest  that  you  didn't  care  to 
know.  But  I  do  care  to  know  what  you  may 
be  thinking  about  me,"  he  rejoined. 

He  also  thought  it  was  the  music,  and  ob- 
solved  himself  from  the  necessity  of  contri- 
tion.   How  could  he  help  the  music ! 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  she  answered  with  a 
fatal  readiness,  "I  was  thinking  that  I  was 
disappointed  in  you." 

"So  that,  after  all,  you  were  thinking  of 
your  own  feelings,  and  only  secondarily  of  me 
— in  relation  to  them." 

Even  before  he  had  begun  to  speak  she  had 
realized  her  own  mistake,  and  then,  almost 
simultaneously,  that  he  was  not  going  to  take 
occasion  by  it.  It  is  a  much  more  intimate 
thing  to  scold  a  man  than  to  praise  him.  To 
tell  a  man  you  are  feeling  disappointed  in  him 
is  at  least  as  much  like  flirting  as  anything  he 
himself  had  said  to  her.  She  had  given  him 
almost  the  right  to  ask  why  she  was  disap- 
pointed, but  he  had  forborne  to  use  it. 

Before  he  had  flnished  speaking  the  obnox- 
ious French  air  ceased.  When  another  began, 
Lady  Gracechurch  and  Lord  Oscathorpe  mu- 
tually realized  that  their  tete-a-tete  was  at  least 
beaoming  what  she  had  intended. 


' '  You  know  I  cannot  ask  you  to  dance :    It 
is  no  use  telilng  you  how  I  wish.  .  .  ." 

She  interrupted  him,  with  a  swift  gentle- 


ness 

i  <  T  ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

After  dinner  the  ball-gue.sts  began  to  arrive 
r.peedily.  And  Lord  Oscathorpe  said  to  Els- 
peth— 


I'm  glad  you  are  not  going  to  ask  me,  for 
T  shall  not  dance.  But  as  neither  of  us  belongs 
to  the  ball,  we  can  please  ourselves,  and  do  as 
if  there  was  no  such  a  thing  taking  place  .  .  . 
Let  us  sit  out,  really  out.  The  marble  terrace, 
with  the  Italian  garden  beneath  it,  will  be 
lovely  in  this  moonlight.  Will  you  go  and 
choose  a  place  while  I  go  and  help  my  mother 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  her  guests?" 

He  knew  that  this  was  to  let  him  get  the 
place  she  mentioned  without  being  forced  to 
feel  that  she  saw  him  carried  thither.  And 
w^ien,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  she  found 
him  stretched  in  a  long  lounging-chair,  anyone 
would  have  supposed,  to  see  him,  that  he  had 
simply  walked  there  like  any  other  man. 

"You  are  good!"  he  said.  "I  didn't  ex- 
pect you  for  a  long  time!" 

"I  said  quarter  of  an  hour.  ..." 

"Oh,  yes;  but  I  thought  that  was  merely  to 
keep  me  quiet." 

They  both  laughed,  and  she  took  her  seat 
near  him.  The  moonlight  lay  around  her  on 
the  cold  white  marble  like  a  lake. 

"Now  she  is  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  he 
thought. 

Beneath  them  lay  the  Italian  garden,  its 
balustrades  of  marble,  and  its  flower-beds  bor- 
dered with  marble,  its  marble  walks  and  statues 
all  very  clearly  deflned  in  the  broad  moonlight : 
beyond,  a  little  lake,  long  and  .sinuous,  like  a 
great  silver  snake  lying  twisted  through  the 
park  and  gardens. 

In  the  lake  lay  the  moon,  as  though  it  had 
fallen  thither  from  the  sky,  but  that  there,  in 
the  sky,  it  hung  still,  a  disc  of  chased  silver. 

The  sound  of  the  music  came  out  and  stood 
still  to  meet  the  divine  silence  of  the  night. 
Through  the  wide  marble  arches  of  the  ball- 
room one  saw  the  dance  as  in  a  framed  picture. 
The  smell  of  the  flowers  below  seemed  woven 
into  a  symphony  with  the  pulse  of  the  stringed 
music,  the  rhythm  of  the  dancers'  feet 

Both     of     them     were  thinkihg  the  same 
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thought — that  such  a  scene  was  theirs,  young 
as  they  both  were,  by  right  of  memory  only. 
He  knew  he  could  never  dance  again :  she  knew 
she  would  not. 

"After  all,"  he  said  quietly,  finishing  hi.s 
thought  aloud,  as  though  he  knew  she  had  been 
sharing  it,  "life  is  more  than  that.  Nearly 
everything  remains." 

She  turned  sharply. 

"Nearly  everything!" 

"Forgive  me,"  he  answered;  "perhaps  I 
was  thinking  too  much  of  myself." 

'His  patience  and  courage  reproved  her  for 
her  reproof.  To  her  it  seemed  he  had  lost 
everything.  Like  herself,  he  must  look  at  life 
henceforth  as  a  spectator  through  a  window. 
Some  such  thought  she  clad  in  careful  words 
now  and  expressed  to  him.  But  he  shook  his 
head. 

"God,"  he  declared,  "has  not  taken  every- 
thing.    One  power  lost,  all  is  not  gone." 

She  sighed. 

"You  are  very  brave,"  she  said.  "If  I 
were  you  I  should  not  be  able  to  cast  up  the 
balance  thus — to  weigh  the  taken  and  the  left." 

"That,"  he  answered,  "is  not  bravery,  but 
flat  common  sense." 

A  breathing  of  the  summer  night  moved 
the  trees  beyond  the  lake;  they  seemed  to  whis- 
per approvingly. 

Her  own  loss  was  greater  than  his,  but  it 
scarcely  seemed  to  her  more  final.  It  seemed 
to  her  marvellous  that  he  could  have  room  left 
for  any  sense  of  aught  save  that  of  self-pity. 

Out  came  a  wail  of  music,  a  Avaltz  by  no 
means  new,  but  a  favourite  of  her  brother's, 
and  played  by  his  desire. 

"Wlien  Strauss  wrote  that,"  said  Lord 
Oscathorpe,  "1  wonder  if  he  meant' to  preacli, 
or  if  the  sermon  came  in  spite  of  the  imperisd 
and  royal  court  bandmaster — like  Balaam's 
prophecy  in  spite  of  the  fallen  prophet." 

He  knew  he  need  explain  no  furtlier  to  her. 
The  waltz  was  a  passion  of  sensuous  beauty, 
an  utter  abandonment  of  life  and  time,  sug- 
gestive of  entire  yielding  to  the  siren-voice  of 
pleasure ;  but  under  all  and  through  all,  till  at 
last  it  ro.se  over  and  dominated  all,  pierced  a 
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sob  and  a  cry. 

"Eat  and  drink,"  whispered  the  melody, 
"and  dance.  I  am  life,"  it  murmured,  "and 
my  office  it  is  to  weave  your  carpet  of  flowers, 
and  strew  it  with  all  fragrance." 

"For  to-morrow  you  die!"  screamed  the 
undertone. 

The  music  fell  again  as  a  wave  falls,  and  the 
breath  of  the  night  rose  above  it.  For  a  long 
time  they  seemed  fenced  in  a  reluctant  silence. 

Then  it  was  she  who  began  to  speak;  and 
she  told  him  how  long  she  had  been  interested 
in  him,  and  how  often,  in  London,  for  instance, 
she  watched  him  pass  her  in  his  carriage,  and 
had  ^thought  she  would  like  to  know  him.  In 
reply  he  told  her  how  he,  too,  had  known  her 
story,  and  had  often,  when  they  met,  wonder- 
ed if  they  could  become  friends  and  help  each 
other. 

"And  what  do  you  think  now?" 

"I  do  not  think,  I  wait. ' ' 

This  utterance  scarcely  pleased  her,  and 
he  had  hardly  thought  it  would. 

"I  have  watched  you  now  for  four  years," 
he  continued,  "watched  you  at  your  work." 

She  said  nothing,  but  turned  towards  him, 
and  in  lier  attitude  there  was  a  question. 

"Your  work,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  to  build 
a  monument ;  and  the  work  was  to  be  life- 
long.    And  the  monument  was  to  be—" 

"Love's!"  she  whispered. 

He  nodded  gravely,  and  they  both  were 
silent. 

"At  first  because  I  was  very  young  then," 
he  went  on  at  last.  "I  thought  you  were  right. 
That  love's  best  monument  was  the  immovable, 
life-long,  unwavering  recollection  of  the  living; 
that  in  abdicating  life  you  were  paying  the 
great  tribute  to  death  .  .  .  and  that  the  tribute 
was  due,  and  was  just." 

He  paused  again;  but  she  had  no  interrup- 
tion of  comment  or  question. 

"But  I  was  wrong,"  he  continued,  "to 
thus  believe  you  right.  Life  cannot  be  abdi- 
cated. All  death  has  any  claim  to  is  that  which 
he  actually  takes.  And  what  you  proposed 
is  not  love's  true  monument." 

"What,  then,  do  you  think  it  is?" 


"Kindness  to  the  living,"  he  answered. 
"Love  of  those  who  would  be  left  loveless." 

She  made  no  rejoinder;  and  the  music  that 
came  in  breakers  of  sound  was  all  that  bridged 
the  silence  when  he  had  ceased. 

It  seemed  long  before  he  spoke  again, 

"You  called  me  brave  just  now,"  he  said. 
"I  am  braver  than  you  thought — foolhardy 
even.  For  I  am  letting  you  see  plainly  the 
audacity  of  my  hopes.  Nay,  more,  when  I  do 
ask,  which  will  not  be  soon,  I  will  take  no 
denial.    For  it  will  be  best  for  both  of  us." 

She  gave  no  answer.  But  all  the  voices 
of  the  night  whispered  of  life,  and  that  life 
is  not  to  be  flung  as  a  wreath  into  the  inex- 
orable pit  of  death. 

JOHN  AYSCOUGH, 

in  "Children  of  Providence." 


. ^»: 

Like  the  mild  fanning 

Of  a  swallow's  wing, 
Or  muted  wavering 

Of  a  silver  string, — 
On,   and  then  on — 

Until  this  restless  day 
Shall  be  no  more; 

On  till  it  mingle  with  its  sister-sound 
Upon  the  utmost  shore, — 

Let  the  undying  melody  of  peace 
Forever  ring! 
A  peace  fast-sealed  with  promise : 

That  of  ruthless  strife 
And  all  its  vast  conspiracy 

'Gainst  God-given  life. 
There  shall  forever  be  surcease. 
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A    LETTER    FROM    ROME 

By  REV.  MOTHER  SALOME.  I.B.V.M. 


fOTT  ask  for  personal  impressions  made  by 
the  wonderful  events  which  took  place  in 
February — the  election  and  consecration 
cf  His  Holiness,  Pius  XT.  Strictly  speakimr, 
I  cannot  give  you  first  hand  impressions,  be- 
cause I  was  not  present  at  the  public  scenes  of 
either.  But  the  thrill  of  emotion  was  not  con- 
fined to  St.  Peter's,  nor  even  to  the  Piazza  with- 
out. It  was  felt  vibrating?  in  every  Catholic 
heart  in  Rome  these  days. 

Six  times— morning  and  evening— an  eager 
crowd  of  some  fifty  thousand  persons  had  stood 
expectant  outside  St.  Peter's,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  spot  whence  the  smoke,  tidings  laden, 
should  issue ;  six  times  were  they  disappointed. 
Monday  dawned,  or  hardly  dawned,  for  there 
was  a  steady  downpour  of  heavy  rain.  Nothing 
daunted  the  Piazza  filled  again  with  an  eager 
crowd,  tented  over  by  dripping  umbrellas, 
hedged  in  by  bicycles,  vehicles,  motors.  The 
clock  struck  11.15,  the  tension  increased;  11.30 
—a  few  moments  passed,  a  short  column  of 
smoke  feebly  rose  through  the  damp  air.  It  was 
white,  but  so  slight  in  volume,  it  might  have 
been  a  phantom  of  the  imagination.  Shortly  af- 
ter, the  great  windows  over  the  central  balcony 
opened.  The  united  cry  as  one  voice  went  up 
to  heaven.  The  white  and  red  tapistry  was  dis- 
played; the  golden  cross  appeared.  A  great 
hush  fell  on  the  crowd.  Expectation  was  at  its 
height,  umbrellas  were  closed  and  the  white  faces 
gazed  intently.  At  length  a  grey-headed  Car- 
dinal, surrounded  by  Cardinals,  Monsignori,  gen- 


tlemen of  the  Papal  court,  stood  before  the  peo- 
ple. Clear  and  resonant  came  the  words  with 
a  telling  pause  between:  Annuncio  vol)is—('d 
low  murmur  of  profound  attention)  Hahcmns 
Papam  (a  throb,  almost  of  impatience)  Eminen- 
tissimum  ac  reverendissimum  Dominum  nostrum 
Cardinalem,  (a  silence  like  death)  Achille  liatti. 

A  tremendous  shout  rent  the  air.  (Some 
had  not  heard,  some  had  heard  wrong — Tacci, 
Maffi— )  Q\ii  sibi  nomen  imposivit — Pio  iindc- 
cimo!    Pio  iindecimo! 

Then  came  another  burst  of  enthusiastic 
cheering ;  hats  were  waved,  handkerchiefs  flutter- 
ed, until  the  whole  immense  area  of  Bernini  was 
involved  in  a  tempest  of  sound.  (II  Giornale 
d 'Italia).  The  Cardinals  left  the  balcony;  the 
people  made  for  the  doors  of  the  Basilica  to 
participate  in  the  first  Papal  blessing  within. 
But  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  doors  were 
closed,  a  guard,  four  deep,  formed  a  square  in 
front  of  the  church,  and  the  officers  in  the  loggia 
above  made  vehement  signs  for  the  people  to 
remain  without.  AVhat  was  to  happen  ?  A  great 
Avondering  seized  the  people.  Could  the  Pope 
be  coming  once  again  to  bless  his  people  far  and 
near?  All  eyes  were  straining  the  tapistried 
balcony.  Swiss  Guards  in  gala  uniform  appear- 
ed ;  two  officers  followed,  carrying  the  Papal 
banner,  yellow  and  white;  noble  guards  with 
plumed  helmets  appeared  next,  halberds  glis- 
tened, plumes  nodded.  A  few  minutes  passed, 
signs  for  silence  were  made.  The  great  gold 
cross  reappeared.  The  command  went  forth: 
"i*resent  arms!     Attention!    Present  arms!" 
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The  national  troops  in  the  Piazza  below  pre- 
sented arms  and  a  mighty  shout  rang  out,  ' '  E^- - 
viva  il  Papa  Italiano !' '  For  the  Holy  Father 
himself  stood  beneath  the  golden  cross,  his  large 
heart  yearning  to  take  to  himself,  not  only  Italy 
the  dearly  beloved,  but  the  whole  wide  world 
with  its  teeming  populace.  "Viva  il  Papa! 
Viva  Pio  XI. !  Viva  1  'Italia !' '  The  Holy  Father 
laid  aside  his  red  mozzetto  and  stood  in  pure 
white  before  his  people.  He  extended  his  arms 
with  a  majestic,  sweeping  movement  upward  and 
in  a  high  tenor,  with  clear  enunciation  in  the 
midst  of  absolute  silence,  he  blessed  the  people 
made  his  own  that  day:  BenedictioDei,  Omni- 
potentis,  Pater  et  Filii,  et  Spiritui  Sancti,  des- 
cendet  super  vos  .  .  .  every  syllable,  uttered  slow- 
ly and  distinctly,  was  fraught  with  heartfelt 
devotion  .  .  .  Et  maneat  semper.  As  he  said 
the  words  the  majestic  priestly  figure  of  the 
Pope  turned  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
gathering  that  mighty  all  into  his  blessing.  In 
answer  came  a  glorious  Amen  from  the  choir 
above  and  from  the  people  kneeling  under  the 
wide  arch  of  heaven  as  in  an  infinite  temple, 
with  bent,  uncovered  heads.  The  pontifical 
troops  above,  turning  to  the  Papal  standard  and 
the  national  troops  in  the  piazza  below  present- 
ed arms  together.  As  the  sound  of  the  Amen 
died  away,  the  people  rose  to  their  feet  and 
shouted  in  exultation.  From  the  open  windows 
of  the  Vatican  palace,  from  every  window  around 
handkerchiefs  were  waved  and  acclamations 
broke  out.  The  Holy  Father  multiplied  his 
blessings,  and  as  he  left  the  balcony,  saluted  with 
both  hands.  Then  the  bells  of  all  the  churches, 
led  by  St.  Peter's,  clanged  in  an  harmonious 
sort  of  discord. 

Well  might  there  be  emotion!  Not  for  fifty 
years  had  there  stood  a  pontiff  on  that  spot,  who 
with  unlifted  hand  had  blessed  his  flock.  Wh?t 
did  this  forward  movement  mean?  It  meant 
that  the  new  Pontiff  has  the  heart  of  a  Father 
and  intends  to  show  himself  a  father  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  whole  human  race.  By  this  pater- 
nal act  of  his,  he  has  shown  himself  a  follower 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  holy  predecessor,  and  in 
following  has  been  brought  to  take  a  step  more 


forward  still.  He  stood  forth  to  face  the  world 
outside  so  that  his  blessing  might  literally  ex- 
tend "urbi  et  orbi.''  Not  Italy  only,  but  hu- 
manity was  to  partake  of  this  blessing  of  the 
Father  as  children  receive  a  father's  blessing 
with  hearts  filled  with  emotion  and  heads  bowed 
in  humble  love. 

Achille  Ratti,  Pius  XI.,  was  once  a  little  child 
of  five  who  could  not  play  boisterous  games,  who 
was  later  known  as  ''the  jumping  boy''  because 
of  his  daring  feats  on  the  mountain  sides,  who 
grew  up  to  love  most  books  and  mountains,  the 
same  who  became  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Lom- 
bard College,  Rome ;  in  Rome,  too,  was  ordained 
and  who  said  his  first  Mass  there.  Then  we 
know  him  as  Prefect  librarian,  first  at  the  Am- 
brosian  Library,  Milan,  then  many  years  after 
as  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  library,  in  which  post 
he  got  to  know  and  love  as  his  hero.  Pope  Pius 
X.  of  holy  memory.  Then  came  the  war  and 
Benedict  XV.  sent  his  librarian  on  a  dangerous 
mission  to  Poland  with  alms  and  a  certain  au- 
thority, and  he  performed  his  task,  helped  by 
his  vast  oriental  knowledge  and  his  remarkable 
gift  of  language,  with  such  success  that  he  was 
nominated  to  the  important  see  of  Milan  in 
succession  to  that  much  loved  Cardinal  Avho  had 
lately  been  laid  to  rest.  The  June  of  1921 
brought  him  to  the  feet  of  the  late  Holy  Father 
to  receive  the  Cardinals  hat.  February,  1922, 
saw  him  seated  in  St.  Peter's,  crowned  with  the 
papal  tiara,  receiving  the  homage  of  Cardinals 
and  Archbishops  and  Bishops. 

One  word  more :  lest  the  word  librarian  lead 
us  to  think  of  a  dry-as-dust  scholar,  we  must 
remember  that  whilst  Prefect  at  Milan,  ' '  Father 
Ratti''  was  an  organizer  who  interested  himself 
with  Catholic  teachers,  forming  for  them  an  as- 
sociation; with  Children  of  Mary;  with  the  little 
ones  in  the  streets,  instructing  them  himself  and 
preparing  them  for  the  Sacraments  with  ardent 
zeal. 

We  boast  in  England  that  Pius  XL  is  the 
only  Pope  who  has  trodden  the  streets  of  Man- 
chester, has  ridden  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus 
in  London,  and  has  been  the  guest  in  an  Oxford 
College  Hall,  Now,  as  supreme  head  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  he  is  as  calm  and  self-possessed 
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as  when  he  held  the  rope  for  a  fallen  guide  on 
the  edge  of  a  crevasse. 

The  day  of  the  Holy  Father's  Coronation 
was  fixed  for  Sunday,  Feb.  12th.  Accordingly 
before  the  dawn  of  day  people  came  to  the  Piazza. 
From  3  a.m.  they  began  to  stream  in.  The  great 
doors,  guarded  by  soldiers,  were  open  at  6,  when 
a  surging,  enthusiastic  crowd  moved  in,  step  by 
step,  simultaneously,  as  though  one  vast  mass 
wedged  so  tightly  that  each  movement  was  as  it 
Avere,  automatic,  until  every  corner  of  the  huge 
building  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Thirty-six 
thousand  tickets  had  been  issued,  marked  En- 
trance, Enclosure,  Tribune,  gratis  all  of  them. 
Unfortunately  many  hundreds  of  the  tickets 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people,  and 
the  rightful  owners  stood  out  the  time  in  the 
piazza  outside.  A  gentle  Australian  lady  told 
me  that  she  had  waited  in  the  open  from  6  a.m. 
till  1.30,  hoping  to  receive  the  Holy  Father's 
blessing.  She  received  the  blessing  and  went 
home  satisfied. 

At  8.30  the  celebration  began.  The  Holy 
Father  came  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Chapel  in  St.  Peter's  and  thence  ho 
proceeded  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Pieta  carried  in 
the  grand  Sedia  Gestatoria;  from  there  he  was 
carried  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Gregory  where  the 
first  homage  Mas  paid  by  the  Cardinals.  There 
None  was  chanted  as  the  Holy  Father  vested  for- 
Mass  in  full  pontificals.  Then  again  he  mounted 
the  Sedia,  was  raised  high  and  the  procession 
wended  its  way  to  the  altar  of  the  Chair,  while 
the  Pope  blessed  his  acclaiming  people,  who 
were  shouting  for  pure  joy  the  whole  time.  It 
was  at  this  point  of  the  ceremony  that  thrice  a 
bunch  of  tow  was  burnt  in  a  tall  candelabra  ' 
carried  before  the  Holy  Father,  and  thrice  the 


words  were  chanted,  ''Pater  Sancte,  sit  transit 
gloria  mimdi!''  But  the  Holy  Father's  own 
motto  is  "liaptim  Transit"— he  had  already 
measured  time  and  weighed  the  value  of  all  it 
can  bring.  Calm  and  happy  he  looked  into  the 
faces  of  the  crowd  surging  below  him  and  filled 
their  hearts  with  love  and  reverence  with  his 
paternal  smile.  The  Cardinals  again  paid  hom- 
age at  this  new  halting  place  and  then  Mass 
began,  sung  by  the  Holy  Father  himself  in  a 
mellow,  clear,  resonant  voice.  The  words  of  the 
Preface  floated  through  the  heavy-laden  air  of 
the  basilica  to  its  utmost  limits.  The  Consecra- 
tion bell  rang  out  its  warning.  The  Sacred 
Host  was  raised,  a  divine  hush  fell  upon  all; 
not  a  sound  was  heard  through  that  vast  space 
except  the  silver  trumpets  playing  the  harmony 
in  the  dome.  The  Holy  Father  and  his  Cardinal 
Deacon,  our  own  Cardinal  Gasquet,  both  receiv- 
ed Holy  Communion  and  the  Mass  went  on  to  the 
end. 

Then  once  more  the  Sedia  was  raised  and  the 
Holy  Father  was  carried  to  the  dais  set  up  in 
front  of  the  '^  Confessional, "  and  there,  in  spite 
of  the  whole  mass  of  people  the  tiara  was  placed 
on  his  head  and  we  had  once  more  a  crowned 
Pontiff,  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  Vicar  of 
Christ.  Who  can  describe  the  emotion  of  the 
people !  Handkerchiefs  w.aved  frantically  and 
Evvivas  were  repeated  from  thousands  of  lips, 
literally  rending  the  air. 

The  Holy  Father  did  not  forget  the  patient, 
disappointed  people  outside.  Once  more  the 
white  figure,  calm  and  majestic,  sent  forth  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  wide  world,  to  the  piaz/a 
and  beyond,  over  Rome  and  beyond  the  borders 
of  Italy,  of  Europe,  across  the  rolling  waters  to 
lands  lying  far  away  in  their  depths,  even  to 
Canada,  our  sister  land  ! 
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Oft  the  crosses  that  weight  us, 
Ourselves  have  hewn; 

Another  Hand  scatters 
The  blessings  strewn. 

For  a  fancied  good 

We  ask  amiss, — 
There  comes  instead 

A  priceless  bliss. 

In  the  darkness  we  strive 
Towards  a  worldly  goal; 

As  we  stumble,  a  torch 

Lights  a  path  for  the  soul. 


Our  candle  burns  dim, 

But  the  stars  shine  bright ; 

Most  sweet  His  voice 

Through  the  lonely  night. 

Fond  hopes  dissolve 

Before  our  eyes; 
More  precious  the  gift 

Of  His  glad  surprise. 

The  exchange  to  us 

Is  a  gain  untold; 

He  takes  our  dross. 

He  gives  His  gold. 

JOAN  C.  GRIFFETH. 
Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


A    LAND    OF    MARVEL 

BY  ONE  OF  ITS  DAUGHTERS 


AWAY,  way  up,  near  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  map,  and  within  speaking  distance 
of  the  frigid  zone,  God  placed  a  group 
of  three  islands,  and  He  provided  for  them 
what  might  be  called  a  special  heating  plant  and 
other  comforts  denied  to  less  favoured  regions 
in  the  same  latitude.  Two  of  the  islands  w^ere 
separated  each  from  the  other  by  only  a  river ; 
but  the  third,  the  littlest  of  the  three,  was  di- 
vided from  her  sisters  by  quite  a  broad  channel. 
It  might  be  taken  as  a  hint  that  while  all  three 
islands  were  meant  to  be  on  friendly  and  neigh- 
bourly terms,  the  littlest  of  the  group  was  given 
opportunity  for  being  more  by  herself,  she  could 
withdraw  from  the  others  for  meditation  and 
prayer. 

Other  gifts  and  privileges  were  granted  to 
the  little  sister  of  the  three.  She  was  given  an 
especially  mild  and  equable  climate;  a  fertile 
soil ;  wide,  w  elcoming  harbours  which  make  it 


easy  for  her  to  practice  the  beautiful  virtue  of 
hospitality ;  and,  to  adorn  and  make  her  lovely, 
she  was  given  a  robe  of  green  which  never  fades. 

Yes,  and  other  touches  of  mystery  and  mar- 
vel have  from  the  beginning?  marked  her  off  from 
the  rest.  She  has  seasons  of  being  wreathed  in 
mists  of  soft,  prismatic  colours,  working  magic 
on  her  mountains;  she  has  seasons  of  being 
shrouded  in  clouds,  rendered  invisible  to  the 
eyes  of  the  w^orld  as  though  rapt  from  earth. 
No  wonder  she  is  a  land  of  second  sight,  of 
dreams  and  visions.  There  are  even  certain 
differences  in  her  flora  and  fauna  from  those  of 
her  sister  islands  which  have  puzzled  wise  men's 
brains  to  account  for— and  no  sage  of  them  has 
ever  solved  the  problem. 

"Where  did  she  get  (such-and-such)  wild 
.'floAvers?"  the  botanists  inquire.  "They  do  not 
grow  in  the  islands  across  the  channel,  they  are 
not  found  nearer  than  the  Mediterranean  lands. 
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Did  she  go  down  there  in  the  night  and  steal 
them?     How  did  she  come  by  them?" 

Then  come  along  the  zoologists,  poking 
around  with  their  sticks,  and  they  find  certain 
creatures  of  the  class  called  gastropods,  and 
immediately  they  exclaim :  ' '  Why,  these  belong- 
in  Portugal,  their  home  in  down  there,  and  they 
can  neither  swim  the  sea  nor  fly  through  the 
air — how  ever  did  they  come  up  here,  and  to 
this  one  only  of  the  three  islands?'' 

To  such  questions  the  little  sister  makes  no 
reply.  These  are  her  secrets,  which  she  will 
not  tell.  They  are  a  few  of  her  marks  and  signs 
of  being  different  and  set  apart  from  other 
lands,  a  land  of  marvel. 

In  course  of  time  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
preached  in  the  sister  islands  across  the  way 
His  Cross  was  set  up  there,  His  life  w^as  learned 
there.  He  was  known  and  loved  there  while  the 
little  sister  had  not  heard  of  Him.  Almost  might 
we  think  this  delay  to  have  been  due  to  the 
enemy,  who  is  ever  trying  to  hinder  aught  that 
promises  to  redound  to  the  glory  of  God.  Or 
almost  might  we  think  God  had  forgotten  tlio 
little  ones  w^hom  He  had  so  favoured.  But 
against  the  glory  of  God  the  enemy  never  pre- 
vails, and  the  one  w^hom  He  has  marked  for  Him- 
self God  never  forgets.  In  the  fulness  of  time 
God  sent  her  an  apostle  whom  He  had  been 
training  and  preparing  for  this  work  for  sixty 
years,  a  longer  training  than  He  had  given  any 
other  apostle. 

As  soon  as  this  one  landed  and  preached  it 
seemed  as  though  the  whole  island  had  been 
waiting  for  his  message.  Men  and  women  ac- 
cepted the  Faith  as  eagerly  as  though  all  their 
lives  they  had  hungered  for  it.  In  this  land  of 
marvel  there  was  never  a  persecution,  never  a 
martyrdom  followed  putting  the  True  God  in 
place  of  the  false,  but  there  were  baptisms  by 
the  thousands;  churches,  convents,  and  monas- 
teries sprang  up  and  were  filled  to  overflowing ; 
grace  was  most  abundantly  shed  on  that  happy 
land,  and  before  the  devoted  apostle  went  to 
his  reward  it  had  already  blossomed  into  an  Is- 
land of  Saints. 

Tales  are  told  about  this  great  missionary 
such  as  we  do  not  hear  of  other  missionaries. 


We  are  told  that  before  the  time  came  for  his 
departure  hence  he  was  accustomed  to  go  up 
into  the  mountain  to  wrestle  with  God  in  pray- 
er for  the  land  he  loved,  the  land  he  had  won  for 
Ilim.  For  it  he  did  not  fear  to  beg — nay,  to 
demand — the  mightiest  graces.  We  are  re- 
minded of  Abraham  when  he  strove  with  the 
Lord  for  His  mercy  on  Sodom,  only  this  other 
holy  man  w^as  even  more  fearless  and  confident 
in  his  petitions.  He  would  not  take  a  refusal, 
he  fairly  insisted  on  such  abundance  of  mercy 
and  plentiousness  of  blessing  as  may  well  fill  us 
with  w^onder.  Again,  a  land  of  marvel,  unique 
in  its  treasures  of  grace. 

Art  and  scholarship  flourished  in  this  fa- 
foured  country,  and  to  her  schools  came  all  of 
Europe  to  be  instructed.  The  first  fruits  of  her 
art  and  scholarship  were  given  to  God.  In  His 
praise  M'ere  hymns  and  lyrics  composed — in  His 
honour  were  marvellous  volumes  illuminated — 
to  win  more  knowledge  of  Him  did  her  scholars 
labour. 

The  sons  of  this  land  were  brave  and -adven- 
turous, much  given  to  travel  and  exploration. 
But  now  they  went  forth,  not  to  bring  bacic 
slaves  and.  treasures — now  they  explored,  not  to 
Avin  territory  for  themselves,  but  rather  they 
vroiit  out  in  a  great  tide  over  the  earth  to  bring 
treasui'e  to  other  people— the  treasure  of  the 
Faith ;  and  they  conquered  and  won  other  lands 
for  God.  Noi-th  and  south,  east  and  west 
throughout  the  globe  the  missionary  saints  of 
Ireland  have  left  their  record.  Surely  a  nation 
especially  called  and  marked  for  the  one  kind 
of  service  that  is  most  worth  Avhile. 

Among  her  marvels  we  must  also  include  the 
daughters  of  this  little  sister  among  the  na- 
tions. You  know  their  purity  has  been  one  of 
the  wonders' o  fthe  w^orld.  Words  are  insufficient 
to  do  justice  to  this  marvel,  which  is  hardly 
shoi-t  of  a  miracle  in  this  world  of  sin. 

Then  God  permitted,  for  His  greater  glory, 
that  suffering  should  come  upon  her;  that  she 
should  endure*  famine,  persecution,  and  the 
sword ;  that  she  should  be  tempted  most  sorely 
to  renoimce  her  faith ;  that  she  should 
be  wounded  and  martyred,  and  exiled  and 
outcast  and  beggared— for  love  of  Him.     How 
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gladly  she  made  her  choice !  How  triumphantly 
she  endured,  how  joyfully  she  let  go  all  the 
values  of  time,  to  hold  on  to  the  things  of  eter- 
nity !  Through  trials  and  sufferings  such  as  few 
people  have  gone  through,  she  came  out  still 
holding  secure  the  treasure  she  prized-  above 
all,  the  Faith.  Other  nations  gave  it  up,  but  she 
kept  it.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  history, 
how  she  kept  it.    Surely  a  land  of  marvel. 

All  that  has  come  to  her,  all  the  shaping, 
and  testing,  and  trial,  all  the  marvels  of  grace 
that  have  been  showered  on  her  indicate  so  many 
callings  of  the  Lord,  to  which,  so  far,  she  has 
responded.  She  was  called  to  the  Faith  and  she 
believed ;  called  to  be  holy  and  she  was  hoh^ : 
called  to  suffer,  and  she  suffered ;  called  to  endure 
persecution  and  she  endured  to  the  uttermost. 
She  was  called  to  hold  fast  to  her  Saviour  and 
never  to  deny  Him,  and  through  her  bitterest 
afflictions  she  has  held  to  Him. 

One  after  another  have  her  trials  grown  in 
difficulty,  until  now  she  is  face  to  face  with  her 
greatest  trials  of  all.  This  comes  in  the  guise 
of  the  prosperity,  and  renown,  and  power, 
whose  gates  perhaps  are  opening  to  her.  In  the 
years  following  her  conversion  God  was  first 
with  her,  first  in  her  thoughts,  first  in  her  work. 
In  the  years  of  her  persecution  God  Avas  first 
with  her,  first  in  her  thoughts,  first  in  her  work. 


Face  to  face  is  she  now  with  her  hardest 
task,  her  most  searching  trial.  It  is  to  live  in 
the  world  and  still  be  not  of  the  world ;  it  is 
to  use  the  things  of  this  world  as  though  she 
used  them  not;  it  is  to  purge  her  heart  from 
resentment  and  let  it  overflow  with  love  of  her 
enemies  and  of  all  who  despitefuUy  used  her— 
as  is  ever  the  fashion  of  the  saints.  She  is  called 
henceforth  ever  and  in  all  things  to  think  first 
of  God,  of  His  glory  and  His  will.  These  are 
the  things  henceforth  demanded  of  one  to  whom 
alone  amongst  the  nations  has  been  given  the 
crowning  grace  of  the  religious  vocation. 

AVho  shall  help  her  to  achieve  her  high  des- 
tiny ?  All  of  her  children  must  help  her,  all 
who  are  her  full  sons  and  daughters  as  well 
as  all  who  in  even  small  degrees  are  blood-kin 
to  her.  IIoAV  may  they  help  her?  In  only  one 
way  may  they  help  her,  that  is  by  themselves 
following  the  call,  by  themselves  being  in  the 
world  yet  not  of  the  world ;  by  themselves  using 
the  things  of  this  world  as  though  they  used 
them  not;  and  especially  by  fighting  against  one 
of  the  most  persistent  temptations  of  the  Enemy 
in  his  prompting  to  hold  resentment,  to  keep 
long  memories  of  injury,  in  the  hearts  he  desires 
to  win  away  from  God.     To  be  cleansed  from 


In  the  coming  days  of  her  freedom,  her  pros-     this  reproach  so  often  cast  at  her,  her  children 

must  cleanse  themselves,  by  invocation  of  the 
Saints-all  of  them  great  lovers,  great  forgivers 
—by  asking  the  one  of  their  own  Saints,  the 
Blessed  Oliver  Plunkett,  who  died  praying  for 
those  to  whom  he  owed  his  death,  to  help  them 
too  to  forgive.  By  calling  on  their  Lord,  the 
Prince  of  forgiveness,  to  give  them  the  victory, 
the  grace  to  forgive,  to  forget,  and  to  love. 

A  hard  thing  to  do,  isn't  it?  It  is  surely  a 
hard  thing.  But  did  God  signal  you  for  favour 
by  permitting  that  you  should  belong  to  this 


pect  of  wealth  and  honor,  will  God  continue  to 
be  first  with  her?  will  the  things  of  God  have 
their  first  place  in  her  heart  and  life  ? 

Let  us  listen  to  what  a  poet-priest  said  oi 
her.  The  future  of  her  aspiration,  he  said, 
should  not  be  one  of  political  splendour  or  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  this  only  because  ''her 
holier  greatness,  her  more  exalted  destiny,  for- 
bids the  lower  one.  Let  her  remember  this  first, 
and  all  she  needs  will  be  added  unto  her." 
What  is  her  greatness?     From  her  whole  his- 


tory is  it  not  plain  that  she  among  the  nations  land  of  marvel,  that  you  should  be  able  to  hark 

has  been  the  one  given  nothing  short  of  a  reli-  back  to  your  cradle  there,  that  you  may  be  able 

gious  vocation?     She  has  been  called  to  see  all  to  claim  blood-kinship  there— did  He  set  you 

things  suh  specie  aeternitatis,  called  to  prac-  apart  and  mark  you  in  this  way,  merely  to  call 

tice  counsels  of  perfection.  on  you  to  do  only  things  that  are  easy? 
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THE    HARBOUR 


After  graduation  1  was  quite  determined 
that  the  world  should  move  for  me  and  that 
in  a  few  steps  I  would  reach  the  top.  But  did 
I — did  I  move  the  world— did  I  reach  the  toj:)  ] 
The  world  stood  calmly  ignorant  of  my  endea- 
vours. You  wonder  how^  I  tried  to  move  it— by 
my  writings.  It  seems  that  my  very  confidence 
made  the  world  laugh  gleefully  and  determine 
to  push  the  rose  glasses  from  my  eyes  and  dash 
my  dreams  to  atoms. 

So  I  struggled— but,  no.  It  was  not  stru;>- 
gle — rather  it  was  play.  I  stayed  at  home  and 
wrote  stories— which  I  thought  were  true  to  life. 
That  makes  me  smile — they  were  but  baby  ef- 
forts. Each  story  went  to  the  publishers  and 
each  was  returned  with  the  cruelly  unfeeling 
word  "Rejected.''  Occasionally  a  little  word 
of  encouragement  came,  but  never  anything  more. 
Perhaps  you  think  the  dreams  were  gone — the 
rose  turned  to  plain  glass.  Ah,  no,  I  clung  to 
my  ideals  and  the  dreams  were  just  a  bit  chang- 
ed, not  lost.  The  world  was  not  so  easy  to  con- 
quer, but  I  would  soon  do  it. 

Then  came  the  tragedy.  How  can  I  write 
of  it !  ...  .  Yet  I  have  started,  so  I  must  con- 
tinue  

In  a  railroad  accident  in  1915  the  entire 
family  except  myself  were  killed.  I  had  stayed 
at  home  while  the  others  were  travelling.  The 
mistake  of  a  switchman,  and  in  a  stroke  I  was 
left  alone— all  alone.  You  can  understand  the 
awfulness  of  the  days  that  followed.  Time — 
kindest  friend — has  taken  much  of  the  pain,  but 
even  now  it  is  something  overwhelming.  I 
could  do  nothing— it  all  seemed  so  hideous.  I 
had  the  sensation  of  being  drowned  by  circum- 
stances and  I  must  confess,  I  could  not  rise 
above  them.  Friends  and  relatives  did  every- 
thing that  kind  hearts  could  suggest.  But  I 
was  stunned  by  the  tragedy.  I  had  no  desire 
to  conquer  the  world  now.  In  a  word,  I  was  a 
failure.  And  then  one  day  among  some  old 
school  papers  I  found  a  character  sketch  of  my- 


self. It  was  idealized,  of  course,  but  one  sen- 
tence seared  my  brain  and  awoke  me  from  my 
sleep  of  failure.  It  was,  "She  will  be  a  success 
—that  is  the  role  in  which  one  is  absolutely 
sure  to  find  her."  A  success— ah,  the  irony  of 
it!— a  success,  and  because  I  had  not  conquered 
the  world,  because  tragedy  had  entered  my  life, 
I  had  limply  fallen  back  a  failure. 

But  now  I  tried  to  come  back— I  tried  to 
take  up  my  life  again  and  make  up  by  success 
what  I  had  given  up  in  failure.  It  was  hard 
and  I  had  to  make  the  fight  alone.  At  least, 
however,  I  had  sufficient  money,  my  lawyer  saw- 
to  that— and  so  dire  poverty  was  not  added  to 
my  fight,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  better 
if  I  coidd  have  worked  at  something  physically 
hard.  An  aching  body  Avould  perhaps  have  coun- 
teracted an  aching  brain. 

Then  again  I  took  up  writing.  And  when  I 
had  my  first  story  "accepted"  there  was  a  real 
thrill  of  joy.  I  had  thought  never  to  be  happy 
again,  but  even  the  most  deeply  wounded  heart 
may  heal  under  God's  Hand. 

Some  months  later  new  happiness  came  in 
the  form  of  money— a  great  deal  of  it.  It  was 
a  fortune  that  had  been  legally  tied  up  for  years 
and  years.  Now  it  was  mine.  Do  I  say  that 
in  a  mercenary  way?  No,  because  money  for 
money's  sake  had  never  meant  anything  to  me, 
and  long  ago  I  had  learned  that  for  me  the 
great  happiness  came  with  a  little  less  than  just 
enough.  So  I  knew  I  could  not  keep  the  money 
but  the  gocd  it  could  do  for  others— that  was 
hap]>iness. 

My  lawyer  is  a  true  friend  and  so  I  wont  to 
him  with  my  plans.  First  I  would  break  every 
tie  that  held  me  at  home  and  then  away  to  New 
York,  because  that  had  always  seemed  to  nie  the 
City  of  Dreams  Come  True.  I  told  him  that  he 
was  to  buy  a  house  for  me— not  a  particularly 
beautiful  house— just  one  that  was  big  and  sub- 
stantial and  could  be  made  comforta^'ly 
"h(;raey.''    I  told  Mr.  Crawford  that  he  was  to 
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arran<?e  everythinf>:  about  the  leiyal  buying  of 
the  house.  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Crawford  is 
a  true  friend — he  also  knows  how  to  transact 
my  business  the  way  I  want  it  transacted,  i-o 
T  was  not  disappointed  in  the  house  ho  bought 
for  me. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  ''The  Har- 
bour." It  is  a  big  house  of  thirty-five  immensa 
rooms.  Sometimes  when  I  stand  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  them,  I  slowly  turn  around  and  think 
of  one  of  our  school  alcoves  placed  in  a  corner. 
I  really  think  it  would  look  no  bigger  than  a 
book,  thrown  carelessly  in  a  corner.  All  the 
furnishings  are  simple  and  well  made.  When 
I  bought  the  countless  chairs,  tables,  l.'eds.  di.sh(.s, 
curtains  and  all  the  other  things  that  go  in  a 
home,  I  tried  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  ships 
who  came  into  this  harbour  would  not  have 
beautiful  homes  and  would  not  themselves  be 
beautifully  rigged.  So  I  bought  the  simple 
things.  But  because  I  wanted  them  to  love  and 
appreciate  the  beautiful,  though  it  was  so  often 
an  absent  thing  in  their  lives,  I  added  a  beauti- 
ful touch  here  and  there — in  one  room  in  the 
curtains— in  another  in  a  few  chairs— in  an- 
other in  a  picture,  and  in  the  library  I  think 
I  have  the  really  beautiful.  The  colour  scheme 
is  deep  red  and  dull  brown.  The  furniture  is 
heavy  and  comfy.  The  nicest  sound  I  know  is 
to  hear  one  of  the  tired  little  shop  girls  sink 
into  a  chair  and  curl  up  to  read  with  a  sigh  of 
deep  content. 

The  books  in  the  library  have  grown  from 
one  case  to  four  through  the  kindness  of  some 
ladies  of  wealth  who  heard  of  "The  Harbour.'' 
At  first  I  thought  a  library  might  prove  an  ex- 
travagance and  money  would  be  wasted  that 
might  be  spent  for  milk  for  the  babies.  But  my 
thought  changed  after  my  library  became  well 
known.  I  feel  sure  it  is  the  medium  that  will 
lead  these  people  on  to  a  fuller,  better  life-- 
that  will  take  them  away  from  the  sordid  side 
of  poverty.  Money  spent  to  make  them  Avant 
to  do  things,  to  get  up  and  on,  is  not  wasted 
money. 

In  my  nursery  I  take  care  of  kiddies  whose 
mothers  work  during  the  day.  I  have  three  cap- 
able young  women  to  watch  them  in  their  work, 


play,  and  sleep.  My  only  fear  is  that  I  shall 
hear  that  my  three  helpers  are  resigning.  How- 
ever, I  mustn't  think  of  such  a  calamity.  They 
really  are  such  splendid  people.  Helen  knows 
just  how  to  make  a  cross  baby  laugh.  Flora  can 
put  her  mouth  in  a  straight  line  of  absolute 
firmness  and  the  most  unruly  child  decides  to 
be  good ;  and  Mary  teaches  them  in  such  a  pleas- 
ant way  that  the  kiddies  do  not  know  it  is  learn- 
ing. This  wonderful  trio  is  the  result  of  ex- 
periment, but  luckily  my  babies  are  all  hardy 
youngsters  who  are  used  to  experimenting  in 
many  forms — among  others,  how  long  a  little 
body  can  live  on  a  hard  crust  of  bread.  So  they 
did  not  mind  the  many  women  who  came  to  take 
care  cf  them,  but  who  proved  to  be  total  failures 
with  children. 

That  was  just  one  of  the  obstacles  that  had 
to  be  overcome  in  my  work  here.  The  greatest 
of  them  was  winning  the  friendship  of  the  peo- 
ple I  wished  to  help.  I  spent  many  days  in 
the  tenement  section  and  in  different  ways  tried 
to  show  the?e  people  that  I  meant  to  be  a  friend. 
I  told  them  of  "The  Harbour"  and  urged  them 
to  make  use  of  it,  but  all  my  overtures  were  re- 
ceived in  sullen  silence  or  answered  with  a  few 
questions.  I  was  not  discouraged  because  I  had 
never  made  friends  easily  or  quickly  in  places 
where  friendship  was  more  natural  than  here. 
However,  one  day  a  mother  brought  three  of  her 
children  to  the  nursery— I  think  it  must  have 
been  a  case  of  absolute  necessity.  Oh,  what  care 
I  gave  those  children  that  day !  Life  in  a  palace 
could  not  have  been  more  wonderful  for  them. 
The  good  seed  was  sown— when  the  mother  took 
her  children  home  that  night— they  were  so 
happy  that  she  gave  to  me  as  a  "thank-you"— 
her  friendship.  It  was  not  long  before  the  nur- 
sery had  all  the  babies  it  could  accommodate, 
and  since  then  I  have  never  wanted  for  people 
to  make  use  of  The  Harbour.  My  only  regret 
is  that  it  is  not  larger,  but  perhaps  that  will 
come  later. 

Isn't  it  wonderful— the  poor  need  the  rich— 

the  rich  need  the  poor— together  they  make  a 

pei'fect  mosaic. 

ALICE  STUART. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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By  Marie  Antoinette  de  Roulet. 


Do  you  ask  me  why  I  am  mournful, 
And  woefully  sad  to-night! 

It's  because  I'm  so  terribly  lonely, 
Because  I'm  alone  in  the  light! 

The  lilac  tints  of  the  sunset, 
The  misty  gray  of  the  rain. 

No  longer  give  me  pleasure, 
But  only  exquisite  pain ; 

For  my  love  sits  there  in  the  darkness, 
And  the  stars  that  he  cannot  see — 

Those  pitiless  points  of  silver — 
Gaze  coldly  down  on  me. 

I  Avish  I  might  share  his  shadows. 

It  seems  to  me  scarcely  right 
That  he  should  bide  in  the  darkness. 

And  I  stand  alone  in  the  light. 

He  knows  that  I  mourn  his  blindness. 
He  knows  that  it  grieves  me  sore 


That  he  cannot  see  the  trumpet  vine. 
And  the  rose  tree  by  the  door; 

For  the  last  thing  that  he  looked  on 
Ere  the  darkness  closed  around 

Was  the  mangled  form  of  a  comrade 
Beside  him  there  on  the  ground. 

I  feared  he  would  always  see  it — 
That  picture  of  falling  rain. 

And  blood,  and  mud,  and  shrapnel 
And  his  comrade  on  the  plain. 

So  I  tried  to  help  him  image 

All  things  that  were  bright  and  fair— 
The  dimpled  hands  of  our  Alice, 

The  sheen  of  our  baby's  hair ; 

And  he  said  that  we  still  could  be  happy, 
For  love  is  greater  than  sight ; 

But  I  Avish  I  might  share  his  darkness, 
I  feel  so  alone  in  the  light! 


OLD   DALKEY   DAYS  (Continued) 

By  a  Former  Pupil  of  Loretto  Abbey,  Dalkey,  Ireland 


THE  BIG  GIRLS. 

3S  anyone  ever  set  on  such  a  pinnacle  of  pri- 
vilege and  dignity  as  a  "Big  Girl"  in  school 
is  to  a  "little  girl?"  Between  the  big  and 
little  girls  in  Dalkey  there  was  the  usual  great 
gulf  fixed.  F(  r  one  thing,  those  big  girls  were  so 
old,  most  of  them  had  put  up  their  hair;  and 
they  had  all  attained  an  awesome  dignity  of  age 
only  to  be  compared  to  the  "fulness  of  days"  one 
reads  about  in  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  in  that 
it  was  measui-ed  not  by  years,  but  by  virtue. 
This  was  one  thing  that  made  the  gulf. 

The  nuns  were  old  too,  really  old  in  years, 
some  of  them  were  perhaps  over  thirty,  yet  a 
child  was  never  in  the  least  bit  awed  by  a  nun ; 
never  quenched  into  nothingness  by  the  presence 
of  a  nun ;  never  too  timid  to  speak  to  a  nun  un- 


less the  nun  spoke  first.  It  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  run  up  to  a  nun  the  mo- 
ment you  saw  her  (unless  she  was  saying  her  of- 
fice or  something  like  that),  and  immediately  to 
pour  out  to  her  the  thing  which  was  at  present 
filling  your  mind  with  interest— either  your  pro- 
posed holiday  in  Dublin,  or  your  last  call  to  the 
parlor;  or  the  contents  of  a  recent  hamper  from 
home;  or  the  particularly  delightful  story  book 
you  got  from  the  school  library  last  Satur- 
day, Indeed,  half  the  delights  of  all 
delightful  happenings  was  to  be  able  to 
rush  and  tell  them  to  some  nun,  for  she  was  al- 
ways so  full  of  interest  and  pleasure ;  and  so  hap- 
l)y  to  know  that  lovely  things  had  happened  to 
you  ;  and  she  listened  with  attention  to  every 
word  you  said— an  attention  which,  in  your  ex- 
perience, old  persons  did  not  invariably  give,  and 
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which  was  never  to  be  expected  from  Big  Girls. 
That  nuns  should  do  things  like  this  was 
taken  for  granted,  like  sunshine,  fresh  air,  and 
all  every-day,  ordinary  blessings,  so  commonplace 
that  they  failed  to  inspire  gratitude.  But  from 
Big  Girls  nothing  might  be  taken  for  granted, 
they  were  a  different  order  of  beings,  and  the  fa- 
vor of  being  so  much  as  taken  notice  of  by  them 
was  so  flattering  as  to  be  heady.  Few  and  far 
between  were  these  favors,  by  no  means  every- 
day blessings,  but  rare  and  unexpected  graces, 
like  saffron  buns  and  tea,  which  could  never  be 
counted  on,  but  always  came  as  a  surprise. 
Once,  a  Big  Girl— she  was  actually  the  Head  of 
the  School— asked  the  child  to  do  an  errand,  and 
thanked  her  when  it  was  done.  The  child  grew 
two  inches  taller  on  the  spot ! 

Another  time  the  biggest  of  all  the  girls,  one 
who  wore  long  dresses,  found  the  child  at  nearly 
bed-time,    star-gazing    from   the   dressing-room 
window ;  and  put  an  arm  around  her  shoulders 
while  she  pointed  out  to  her  the  constellation  of 
Orion,  and  told  her  the  meaning  of  every  star  in 
it.     So  intoxicated  was  the  child,  not  so  much 
by  the  knowledge  as  by  the  marvellous  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  bestowed  on  her,  that  next 
vacation  Orion  was  told  about  to  the  home  fam- 
ily many  times  over.     Before  the  child  went 
back  to  school,  the  little  table-maid,  so  her  mo- 
ther  told   her,   having   heard   allusions   during 
every  meal  to  "the  shoulders  of  Orion,''  "Orion's 
scabbard,"  "Orion's  belt,"  wonderingly  inquir- 
ed of  her  mistress:    "Who  is  that  man,  ma'am, 
up  in  the  sky,  that  Miss  Mary  do  be  always  talk- 
in'  about?     O'Reilly,  ma'am,  is  what  she  calls 
him." 

But  all  this  is  digression.  Besides  their  age, 
another  characteristic  of  Big  Girls  was  that  they 
were  nearly  all  terribly  good  and  holy,  and  most 
of  them  were  Children  of  Mary,  and  had  their 
names  written  on  a  board  somewhere  in  Rome. 
It  was  on  the  same  board,  so  the  child  heard, 
nhat  Saint  Aloysius'  name  was  written,  and  im- 
mediately she  made  a  mental  picture  of  the  list 
of  names,  running  something  like : 

Saint  Aloysius  Gonzaga. 
Mary  Virginia  Kelly. 


Kathleen  Hannigan. 
Gertrude  Alice  McQuade. 
and  so  forth. 

P'ar  indeed  did  the  blameless  lives  of  those 
Big  Girls  serve  to  remove  them  from  culprits, 
prone  to  human  weakness,  such  as  little  girls.  A 
13 ig  Girl  always  kept  silence  at  the  time  for  sil- 
ence ;  she  always  seemed  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  place,  at  the  right  time  and  in  a  proper 
manner;  she  never  lost  her  books,  tore  her 
clothes ;  nor,  after  a  period  of  enthusiastic  gar- 
dening, had  to  be  told  that  her  hands  were  not 
clean.  No  wonder  a  gulf,  wide  and  deep,  separ- 
ated the  two  classes. 

The  Big  Girl  whom  the  child  loved  best  and 
felt  most  free  with  was  not  a  Child  if  Mary, 
and  was  consequently  more  easily  approached 
than  those  of  the  Company  of  Perfect  Ones.  Anne 
(as  she  will  be  called  in  this  paper)  was  tall  and 
graceful,  she  had  a  delicate  complexion,  a  lot  of 
brown  hair  which  matched  her  eyes  in  color,  and 
particularly  long,  slender  hands.  "Artistic  and 
sensitive,"  the  child  had  heard  her  called,  but 
the  words  did  not  at  the  time  mean  much  to  her. 
The  following  is  the  story  of  how  Anne  had 
missed  having  her  name  following  that  of  Saint 
Aloysius,  Mary  Virginia  Kelly,  and  the  others, 
on  a  board  somewhere  in  Rome. 

In  Dalkey  the  broad  blue  ribbon  that  the 
Children  of  Mary  wore  over  their  shoulders 
had  to  be  worked  up  to,  provided  one  began  at 
the  bottom,  through:  first,  the  Red  Aspirant, 
and  the  Red  Ribbon  of  the  Holy  Child;  next, 
the  Green  Aspirant,  and  the  Green  Ribbon  of 
the  Holy  Angels;  and  last,  the  Blue  Aspir- 
ant, and  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Holy  Mother. 
Anne's  difficulty  was  that  she  hated  the  green 
of  the  Holy  Angels.  It  must  be  admitted  it 
was  a  raw,  crude  tint,  and  Anne,  artistic  and 
sensitive,  said  it  would  torture  her  to  wear  it. 
Rumour  went  that  she  had  been  spoken  to  by 
the  nuns,  by  the  Mother  Superior,  that  she  had 
been  told  of  the  enrichment  to  be  won  by  such 
self-overcoming,  but  all  was  in  vain.  The  only 
result  of  gentle  exhortation  was  to  make  Anne 
weep  so  bitterly  that  she  was  made  ill;  so  the 
nuns  sorrowfully  let  her  go  her  ribbonless  way, 
undisturbed.      As   the    child    now     remembers 
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Anne,  there  was  an  attractive  diffidence  in  her 
manner,  something  of  self-depreciation,  which 
might  have  been  one  of  the  factors  which  made 
her  easy  of  access.  Big  Girl  though  she  was, 
to  a  small  girl. 

There  came  that  year  a  memorable  epi- 
demic of  scarlet  fever,  when  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  girls  were  stricken,  and  had  to  be  quaran- 
tined in  a  cottage  hospital  on  the  grounds. 
Anne  was  one  of  them,  and  one  of  the  most 
seriously  ill.  They  all  got  well,  but  Anne  the 
fastidious,  in  the  irritableness  of  convalescence, 
found  many  things  hard  to  bear,  such  as  obedi 
ence  to  nurses,  restrictions  in  food,  endurance  of 
certain  old-fashioned  and  drastic  processes 
of  disinfection.  Nervously  organized  as  she 
was,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  compulsion  from 
Avithout  would  actually  hinder  recovery,  so  she 
was  offered  the  Blue  Aspirant  as  a  reward,  if 
she  rendered  obedience  to  her  nurse,  and  sub- 
mitted cheerfully  to  all  necessary  restrictions 
and  unpleasantnesses. 

They  said  she  became  a  model  patient. 
They  said  that  "for  the  joy  that  was  set  be- 
fore her"  she  cheerfully  bore  every  trial,  and 
conquered  every  temperamental  difficulty.  The 
child  remembers  her  when  she  returned  to  the 
schoolroom,  with  a  light  on  her  face  that  seem- 
ed to  shine  from  somewhere  within,  and  over 
her  shoulders  the  narrow  ribbon  of  blue,  which 
after  six  months'  probation  would  be  replaced 
by  the  broad  ribbon  of  the  full-fledged  So- 
dalist. 

All  the  girls  were  pleased,  except  one  .oi^  two 
—and  the-e  were  girls  who  were  a  long  way  off 
from  a  ribbon  of  any  kind— who  said  unpleas- 
antly that  Anne  was  given  "blue-ribbons-made- 
easy."  Girls  w^ill  say  svich  things,  even  in 
Loretto  convents.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason 
why  such  girls  drift  there,  so  that  before  they 
leave  they  will  find  it  impossible  to  say  such 
things. 

In  the  recess  of  a  corridor,  and  when  no- 
body was  looking,  the  child  clutched  this  dear 
Anne  in  a  loving  embrace,  and  whispered:  "Oh, 
Anne,  I  'm  so  glad  they  let  you  skip  the  greens ; 
I'm  so  glad,  Anne;  I'm  so  glad,  I'm  so  glad!" 
(When  the  child  was  happy  over  anything,  it 


made  her  happier  still  to  tell  it  many  times). 

But  Anne's  eyes  filled,  and  she  bent  to  whis- 
per in  the  little  girl's  ear:  "Oh,  Mary,  I  wish 
now  I'd  gone  through  it,  for  it  makes  me  feel 
so  shabby,  so  cheap,  to  get  into  the  Sodality 
without  working  properly  for  it.  Everyone  else 
that  gets  in  will  deserve  it,  except  me.  PIoav 
can  I  ever  be  good  enough  to  make  up  for  hav- 
ing shirked  the  green  ribbons  f 

The  child  since  then  has  become  convinced 
that  it  was  this  attitude  of  mind  which  .caused 
Anne,  when  the  broad  ribbon  came  to  her,  to 
wear  it  with  a  difference — with  the  rare  adorn- 
ment of  a  beautiful  humility. 

Henceforth  the  little  girl  visualized  the 
beard,  somewhere  in  Rome,  to  bear  a  revised 
list,  which  read : 

Saint  Aloysius  Gonzaga, 
Anne  O'Farrell, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  names  faded  to  an  indis- 
tinguishable blur. 


CHAPTER  TWO. 
A  Black  Sheep. 

The  child  entered  school  in  late  spring, 
sliortly  before  the  feast  of  Saint  Aloysius;  and 
though  she  had  heard  much  about  the  doings 
of  that  great  daj%  she  failed  to  conceive  of  it 
as  other  than  a.  church  iholyday,  like  Corpus 
Chrisiti,  which  had  come  a  few  days  before. 
Therefore,  having  in  her  make-up  a  streak  of 
prudence  and  forehiandedness,  she  insisted  on 
keeping  out  her  w^hite  Corpus  Chrisiti  frock, 
and  put  it  on  in  honor  of  the  Patron  of  Studies, 
to  walk,  as  s-he  thought,  in  the  procession. 

Of  coursie  she  was  jeered  at,  with  sihouts  of 
laughter;  so  in  deep  offence  s.he  went  off  by 
lierself  to  sit  under  a  laburnum  bush  and  feel 
simall  and  homes.ick;  Avhile  she  wondered  how 
tlie  forty  girls  of  the  Abbey  could  multiply  into 
forty  times  forty,  as  they  spilled  out  of  the 
convent  and  overflowed  the  grounds  in  joyous 
riotouisneis's,  in  unpent  freedom,  in  gloriously 
liappy  shouting  and  tumult. 

Nobody  noticed  the  child  for  a  long  time, 
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perhaps  five  minutes — for,  as  Hans  Anderson 
says,  time  seems  long  to  them  that  wait.  Then 
two  girls  ran  up  to  her.  One  was  a  child  even 
newer  than  herself,  who  had  been  terribly  home- 
sick, but  now  looked  perfectly  happy  as  she 
ran  hand  in  hand  with  the  other  girl.  The 
oither  girl  wais  one  the  child  had  often  noticed, 
but  had  never  spoken  to.  She  was  dressed  in 
mourning,  was  red-che'eked  and  brunette,  car- 
ried 'herself  proudly,  her  grey  eyes  we^re  honest 
and  straightforward,  and  her  mouth — which 
had  at  timeis  an  obsiMnate  line  iu  it — could  look 
lovely  when  she  smiled.  She  smiled  now,  as 
she  extended  'her  free  hand,  saying:  "Come, 
Mary,  won't  you  spend  Saint  Aloysius  day  with 
Baptista  and  me?"  The  smaller  girl,  immedi- 
ately copying  her,  extended  another  free  hand, 
saydnig:  "Come,  Mary,  won't  you  spend  Saint 
Aloysius  with  Delia  and  me?"  So  the  child's 
griefs  were  all  over,  and  by  way  of  beginning 
acquaintance/,  (the  three'  ciirclied  \  round  and 
round  the  laburnum  bush,  jumping  and  shout- 
ing. 

This  was  :tihe  child's  beginning  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  'black  sheep  of  the  school,  the  girl 
who  never  got  a  mark  for  Merit,  or  Order,  or 
Deportment ;  'the  girl  who  peirsistently  violated 
all  ruleis  and  was  consistently  irreverent  of  au- 
thority ;  the  girl  who  was  so  often  in  deep  disr 
grace  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  expulsioTi, 
and  was  retained  only  at  the  intercession  of 
the  priest,  who  was  her  uncle— the  girl  who 
through  every  mishap  held  her  head  high,  who 
was  impudent,  generous,  and  independent — 
Delia  Moran. 

Delia's  father  died  when  she  was  little,  and 
she  had  lived  wiith  her  mother  in  the  Wicklmv 
mountainis,  where  she  ran  wild  and  happy  ,un- 
til  last  year  the  motlrcr  too,  died.  She  had 
no  near  relatives  except  her  uncle  the  priest, 
who  had  promised  •he'r  mother  always  to  look 
out  for  Delia.  It  was  Father  Moran  brought 
her  'to  the  Abbey,  it  was  he  who  used  'to  ex- 
plain her  to  the  Mother  Superior  in  times  of 
crises — and  Delia  needed  a  whole  lot  of  ex- 
plaining. Her  lawless  outbreaks  he  accounted 
for  as  due  to  grief  for  her  motheir;  and  when 


it  was  objected  that  suddenly  to  fling  an  ink- 
bottle  on  the  floor  during  study-hour  was  at 
least  an  unconventional  way  of  demonstrating 
grief,  he  used  'to  reply  with  a  tolerant  smile : 
"Mother,  you  don't  understand  Dell.  It's  just 
because  the  sorrow  pulled  so  hard  at  her  that 
she  had  to  work  it  off  in  some  violent  way,  or 
S'he  'd  go  'to  p'ieces  'in  a  fit  of  weeping — ^and  slie  's 
too  proud  to  do  that  before  anyone — ^so  the  ink- 
bottle  was  iher  safety-valve. "  (It  will  be  seen 
■that  Delia's  uncle  showed  himself  possessed  of 
advance  information  regarding  the  "com- 
plexes" of  our  present  psycho-analysts). 

When  Delia  made  a  raid  on  the  apple  trees 
in  the  wailed  garden  of  the  Community,  Father 
Moran  said  that  was  just  what  he  and  her 
father  used  to  do  in  their  'boyhood;  that  the 
ethics  of  private  ownership  of  apples' was  hard 
for  boys  to  understand ;  that  Dell  was  in  some 
ways  more  a  boy  than  a  girl ;  and  'in  'this  par- 
ticular w.ay  was  very  like  her  dear  father.  "I'll 
be  satisfied  if  Dell  grows  up  to  be  half  the  man 
her  father  was.  No  betteir  ever  stepped  in  sho'"- 
leather.  And  her  mother  was  a  saint."  Tims 
he  appeared  to  think  everything  Avas  settled. 

Aga'in,  when  Delia  broke  bounds  and  scram- 
bled out  on  the  rocks  beyond  the  sea-wall,  wav- 
ing her  handkerchief  and  hailing  passing 
steamers.  Father  Moran  in  an  injured  tone  ask- 
ed the  Mother  Superior  whether  she  knew  that 
Dell  was  used  to  running  as  wild  as  a  colt  at 
iliome,  and  climbing  the  Wicklow  Mountains 
like  -a  goat.  "She  has  nothing  to  climb  here 
but  ist'airs, "  he  would  say,  "and  they're  too 
easy. ' ' 

Most  of  .this  the  one-time  child  who  relates 
it  learned  later,  when  quite,'  grown-up — ishe 
visited  her  old  nuns  and  talked  over  the  old 
girls,  but  some  of  it  leaked  out  even  in  her 
school-days. 

After  that  first  Saint  Aloysius  feast,  which 
Delia  had  made  so  happy  for  the  two  new- 
comers, the  child  formed  a  habit  of  looking  to 
her  for  help  in  difficulties.  It  was  Delia  who 
showed  heir  how  to  draw  threads  and  hand- 
stitch  the  most  beautiful  tucks  you  ever  saw, 
for  Delia  could  do  exqu'i';3dte  needlework.     It 
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was  Delia,  when  they  had  a  Christtmas'  tree, 
and  sdie  found  the  child's  eyes  glued  to  a  tinsel 
'ball  hung  there  for  decoration,  who  calmly 
iiLarched  up,  confiscated  'the  ball,  and  gave  it 
into  the  hands  that  trembled  with  joy  and  ex- 
citement. It  was  Delia  who  when  the  child  had 
new'S  of  the  deiath  of  her  dearly-loved  grand- 
mother, took  licr  under  her  wing  for  the  day, 
and  entertained  her  by  Sihowing  secret  treasures 
from  her  desk. 

But  at  last  DeiUa  did  something  so  bad  that 
the  measure  of- her  iniquities  filled  and  flowed 
over.  It  was  understood  she  was  not  to  return 
after  the  next  vacation.  Things  were  hushed 
up,  but  the  girls  knew  that  Delia  was  in  deep 
disgrace,  and  she  was  more  or  less  shunned  and 
avodded.  Througih  it  all  that  proud  head  was 
held  liigher  than  ever. 

Vacation  paissed,  the  girds  reassembled,  there 
were  new  pupils,  new  nuns,  new  rule's,  all  sorts 
of  excitements.  The  greatest  excitement  of  all 
the  child  knew  nothing  about  until  years  later, 
wlien  three  nuns  w4th  much  enjoyment  told  her 
in  the  Abbey  parlor,  one  supplyiing  what  anoth- 
er forgot.     Here  is  the  story. 

Sister  Annunciation,  the  Portress,  one  morn- 
ing wenit  to  Mo'ther  Mary  Augustine,  the  Su- 
perior, with  news  that  Father  Moran  was  in 
the  parlor  and  begged  to  see  her.  Mother  Mary 
Augustine  thought  she  knew  what  that  meant. 
Too  many  timiesi  had  Father  Moran  come  to  the 
parlor  begging  to  see  her — to  explain  Delia. 
]\Iother  Mary  Augustine  eould  sTiand  no  more 
explanations,  she  hardened  her  heart,  and  by 
way  of  forestalling  what  was  coming,  she  en- 
ered  the  parlor,  saying  with  a  fearful  kind  of 
firmnevS'S  and  decision:  "Father,  if  you  ask  me 
to  take  Delia  back,  I  shall  refuse." 

P^'atiher  Moran  rose,  and  'Siaid  gravely:  "No, 
Mother.  I  shouldn't  think  of  asking  you  to 
take  Dell  back.  I  have  not  come  .to  speak  of 
lier,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  mention  her  name,  or 
liear  it." 

This  was  taking  the  wind  out  of  the  Mother 
Superior's  sails  with  a  vengeance.  When  she 
recovered  breath  she  asked  whether  Delia  was. 
well,  and  where  she  was. 


"She's  in  Hong-Kong,  or  may  go  there  for 
all  I  care,"  the  priest  answeired,  dark  displea- 
s>ure  in  his  face  and  voice. 

'•'Oh,  Father,  I  hope  you  don't  mean  that." 

"Not  mean  she  miay  go  to  Hong-Kong?  She 
may  go  to  Timbuctoo,  or  to  Borrioboola-Ga,  for 
all  I  care.  I'll  have  no  more  to  do  with  Dell, 
I've  washed  my  hands  of  her." 

"The  poor  ehild!"  Mother  Mary  Augus- 
tine's treacherous  heart  was  refusing  to  kee|) 
hard. 

"Poor  child,  indeed!  A  lying  and  untruth- 
ful girl." 

"Bat,  Father,  are  yoii  not  mistaken?  Delia 
was  insubordinate,  but  never  untruthful.  We 
could  always  trust  her  word,  and  for  this  she 
won  everyone 'is  esteem.  She  never  told  us  the 
smallest  shadow  of  a  lie." 

"I've  no  patience.  Mother,  with  a  girl  who 
shows  herself  unkind  to  little  ones,  heartless 
and  cruel  to  smaller  girls,  selfish,  ungenerous." 

"But,  Father,  you  cannot  say  that  of  Delia. 
She  was  unruly,  and  consequently  not  a  good 
influence  in  the  school,  but  she  w^as  the  soul  of 
generosity,  and  the  little  ones  loved  her." 

"We'll  say  no  more  about  her.  Mother.  I 
eame  to-day  to  ask  you  to  receive  another  young 
niece  of  mine  into  the  school.  You'll  find  her 
a  good  girl,  and  'I  hope  to  be  proud  of  her,  iioav 
I'm  finished  forever  with  Dell." 

"Poor  Delia,"  thought  Mother  Mary  Augus- 
tine ;  for  if  this  once  devoted  uncle  had  finished 
forever  with  her,  what  would  become  of  her? 
The  nun's  heart  was  melting,  and  she  furtively 
applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  She  wisii- 
ed  Father  Moran  did  not  seem  so  bitter,  so 
obdurate. 

"I  hope.  Mother,  that  Dell's  unworthiness 
will  not  prejudice  you  against  my  niece,  Teresa, 
whom  I  have  the  utmost  faith  in.  She  lias 
promised  not  to  give  you  any  trouble,  and  Mo- 
ther, you  may  bank  on  her  word.'' 

"Surely,  Father,  we'll  be  glad  to  have  her." 

Father  Moran  went  to  the  door,  and  called: 
"Teresa,  Teresa." 

A  girl  came  in.  She  walked  with  a  familiar 
step,  free  and  independent,,  she  was  dressed  in 
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inourniiig,  wais  red-cheeked  and  ^brunette,  and 
the  well-known  grey  eyes  under  the  black  hat- 
brira  were  lionest  and  straightforward  as  ever. 
TJiey  looked. right  into  those  of  the  astonished 
Mo'ther  Mary  Augustine  with  an  expression, 
half  of  fun,  half  of  entreaty  she  had  never  seen 
in  them  before. 

'*I  wanted  her  to«go  to  the  Sacred  Hearts, 
or  to  the  Ursuline's,"  whispered  the  uncle,  that 
arch-'plotter  and  diplomat,  "but  nothing  would 
do  her  but  Dalkey. ' ' 

"Mother,"  the  girl  said— the  grey  eyes 
never  flinched,  but  those  firm  lips  quivered  the 
least  bit — "will  you  try  me  again?" 

Mother  Mary  Augustine  opened  her  arms 
wide  and  impulsively,  and  took  Teresa  into 
them,  and  into  her  heart. 

Father  Moran  explained,  and  it  was  his 
last  explanation  of  Delia,  that  Saint  Teresa 
was  her  favorite  saint,  and  uncle  and  niece  had 
planned  that  adop'ting  her  name  she  would  be- 
gin a  new  life. 

The  older  the  child  grows  the  more  points  of 
resemblance  she  finds  between  the  two  Teresas. 
Full  of  humor,  large-hearted  and  adventurous, 
were  the  great  Teresa  and  the  lesser  Teres^i, 
and  as  for  courage,  both  could  play  the  man. 

"I  wish  my  daughters,"  said  Teresa  the 
Great,  "to  be  brave  and  valiant  men."  Of 
herself  it  might  well  be  said,  as  of  another 
valiant  woman:  "Her  manly  spirit  made  her 
dear  to  God. " 

And  what  of  Teresa  the  less?  What  of  the 
girl  who  refused  to  "go  to  the  Saored  Hearts 
or  the  Ursu'lines, "  but  came  back,  in  fortitude 
and  strength,  to  the  scene  of  her  disgrace  to 
live  her  new  life — and,  in  His  grace,  lived  it? 

Of  tliis  dear  Teresa  the  less,  the  child  also 
thinks  it  might  well  be  said:  "Her  manly 
spirit  miade  her  dear  to  God." 


Sn0a  ilpttra 


To  stroll  through  the  fields  of  literature, 
like  a  botanist  through  a  garden,  to  cull  speci- 
mens to  catalogue  and  dry,  is  an  unprofitable 
business.  Where  all  is  fresh  and  fair,  drink, 
like  a  freeborn  soul,  the  life  and  beauty  which 
fade  and  wither  when  the  leaves  and  flowers 
are  plucked.  i 


There  is  a  Rose  whose  beauty  never  dies; 

Whose  roots  cling  fast  in  gardens  not  of  earth ; 
Whose  odours  steal  upon  us  from  the  skies. 

Strength  'ning  the  soul  for  Disillusion 's  dearth. 

This  Rose  is  blood-red;  yea,  and  purest  gold, 

And  yet  gleams  snow-white  in  the  smile  of  Him 
Who  made  it  fair  beyond  all  visions  told. 
Enthroned  above  the  flame-girt  Seraphim. 

Yet  net  beyond  our  reach, — this  Rose  of  God, 
Nor  proud,  — Its  sin-stained  kinsman  to  dis- 
own ; 

Lo !  unrebuked,  up  from  this  exile  sod. 

Our  strong  claim  rises  to  the  Holy  Thi'one. 

The  Rose  whose  sleep  the  worm  of  death  marred 
not 

Because  Its  Seed  was  He,  the  Holy  One; 
The  Rose  whose  unstained  fairness  angels  sought, 

And  bore  aloft  'beyond  the  farthest  sun ; 

The  Rose  that  kept  with  hushed  and  silent  voice 
The  secret  words  of  God  through  all  the  years ; 

The  Rose,  partaker  of  His  mystic  joys; 
The  Rose  that  felt  the  graces  of  His  tears. 

That  Rose  is  ours ;  is  ours ;  the  link  to  span 
The  gulf  between  His  high  Humility, 

And  that  low  depth  of  pride  in  fallen  Man; 
That  pride,— the  banner  of  our  perfidy. 

O  Mystic  Rose !  to  thee  we  humbly  pray, 
That  by  the  wisdom  of  thy  gifts  of  grace, 

The  blooms  of  Death  may  never  lure  astray 
Our  hearts,  until  we  see  thee  face  to  face. 


M.  O'B. 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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PAPAL  HONOUR  TO  MISS  JULIA  McCANN 


An  item  of  deep  interest  which  appeared  in 
one  of  the  New  York  papers  and  was  copied 
by  the  entire  Catholic  press,  was  the  honor  be- 
stowed upon  a  former  graduate  of  Loreitto, 
Niagara  Falls,  Miss  Julia  McCann,  of  New 
York  City.  The  Cross  "Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pon- 
tifice"  (For  Christ  and  Pontiff)  was  conferred 
upon  hea*  by^  our  late  Holy  Father,  Benedict 
XY.  The  Order  of  which  this  medal  is  the  in- 
signia, was  founded  by  Pope  Leo  XIH.  in  188S. 
It  was  one  of  the  acts  of  his  Golden  Jubilee. 
At  first  it  was  awarded  to  certain  prominent 
lay  men  and  women  who  had  contributed  to 
make  the  celebration  a  great  success.  The  me- 
dal is  now  granted  to  Catholics  who  have  ren- 
dered eminent  services  to  the  Church  or  Pontiff. 

Mis's  MeCann  h.as,  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  given  a  mo'St  devoted  and  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  Missions.  She 
has  been  notably  active  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  that  noble  work,  "The  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,"  spendirug  all  her  energies  in  for- 
warding movements  connected  with  the  general 
economy  of  the  Church.  For  several  years  she 
has  filled  the  post  of  Secretary  for  the  General 
Director,  Monsignor  Freri. 

It  warms  the  heart  of  Loretto  to  learn  from 
time  to  time  through  the  press,  tthat  the  vir- 
tues and  talents  of  her  children,  registered  for 
all  time  in  her  memory,  and  specially  present 
when  their  names  are  mentioned  in  prayer,  are 
recognized  by  the  world  at  large.  How  much 
more  so  when  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
bestows  a  mark  of  special  favour.  Such  recog- 
nition proves  that  early  promise  has  been  ful- 
filled; that  the  principles  planted  in  youth  have 


yielded  t'heir  hundredfold  even  in  this  life. 
Could  there  be  a  more  consoling  thing  than  to 
have  one's  dreams  come  true  in  this  wise? 

Jjoiretto  congratulateis!  Misis  'McCann  and 
rejoices  in  the  honour  that  has  come  to  her. 
It  is  but  a  foretaste  of  the  final  "Well  Done!" 
M-itli  which  hor  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  goodness  will  be  rewarded,  but  it  is  a  grati- 
fying foretasite,  none  the  less,  and  one  which 
sheds  its  lustre  over  her  Alma  Mater  as  nothing 
else  could  do. 
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His  merry  words  and  laugh  so  gay,— 

The  multitude  deems  him  light; 
Could  they  gaze  unseen  on  his  bitter  hours, 

In  the  solitude  of  the  night ! 
The  weakness  is  strength,  and  the  jaunty  air, 

Assumed  with  deliberate  art : 
This  serious  man  is  the  real  man, 

Alone  with  his  broken  heart. 

Before  that  stony  man  at  'his  desk. 

The  bravest,  feel  ill  at  ease, 
And  the  crowd  laments  in  the  Justice  Courts 

There  must  be  men  like  these. 


But  at  night,  the  past  is  present  to  him: — 

An  infant  and  loved  wife  fair, 
His  wife's  dear  memory  twines  round  his  heart. 

And  his  baby  is  nestling  there. 

A  success  has  this  man  made  of  life. 

All  his  thoughts  on  profits  are  bent ; 
Half  measures  alone  could  never  acquire 

Such  wealth, — but  a  soul  is  spent; 
Ah,  night  is  retreat  to  the  desert  lone. 

He  relinquishes  earthly  care,    . 
The  days  are  in  shadow,  the  darkness  is  bright, — 

His  heart  is  an  altar  of  prayer. 

JOAN  GRIFFETH. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


PAGES   FROM   THE   DAIRY   OF   A    COUNTRY 

SCHOOL   MARM 


y^RIND'ING  wheels,   a   hot   September   sun, 

yfa  eagerness  to  know  again  that  old  sweet 

sense  of  power,  coupled  with  little  sick 

doubts  and  apprehensions — the  journey's  end. 

Once  again  the  little  Dutch  Mail  slides 
creakingly  into  the  tiny  depot,  and  children's 
voices  are  heard,  excited,  clamorous.  Tliey  are 
all  here— my  good-hearted,  clumsy,  big  Earl; 
those  inseparable  "Heavenly  Twins"  who  are 
the  delight  and  plague  of  my  existence;  shy 
Lois  of  the  tender  s-raile ;  Archie  with  his  dirty, 
cheerful  face  and  boisterous  comment. 

Friendly,  plodding  Anna  grasps  my  club- 
bag,— ensues  a  fight  between  her  and  Archie, 
terminated  by  my  timely  interference;  the  lit- 
tlest, fattest  Primer  clasps  my  purse  fondly  to 
liis  stomach,  and  we  proceed  up  the  village 
street — ^a  patchwork  of  humans,  indeed ! 

Smiling,  curious-eyed,  mothers  stand  in 
doorways,  and  the  ruddy-cheeked  blacksmith 
waves  R  friendly  greeting!  At  the  school-gate 
there  waits  a  sweet,  anxious  little  woman  with 


her  only  child  besides  her,  a  dear,  fat,  sturdy 
.'jix-year-old,  eyeing  me  as  a  new,  interesting, 
but  as  yet  unwelcome  factor  in  liis  baby  life. 
Later  in  the  morning,  soirreptitiously  I  scribble 
on  a  bit  of  paper  lines  "To  a  Beginner  in 
School"— 

"God,   Who   maketh   little   children. 

May  no  doctrine  I  devise 
'Spoil  the  lovely  vsoul  of  childhood 

That  is  shining  from  these  eyes! 
God,  Who  lovetli  little   children. 

Grant  me  wisdom's  part  divine 
For  the  guidance  every  moment 

Of  this  little  lad  of  nine." 

All  the  rush  and  responsibility  of  organiz- 
ing classes,  assigning  places  and  planning  ciir- 
ricula  crowds  suddenly  on  me,  and  only  she 
who  has  undertaken  these  tasks  know  their 
difficulty.  Yet  when  I  have  before  we  those 
rows  of  sliining  heads,  those  eyes  that  have 
the  "listening  look,"  I  thrill  to  the  glory  of  my 
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responsibility  and  my  little  speech  of  welcome 
becomes  a  prayer  for  our  mutual  good. 

Days  pass,  very  full,  never  uninteresting. 
I  sally  forth  in  the  golden  chill  of  the  autumn 
mornings  to  spend  a  quiet  half -hour's  prepara- 
tion before  school.  There  is  one  special  mo- 
ment in  .each  day  w*hen  my  heart  swells  with 
pride  and  thanksgiving;  it  is  when  the  girls 
and 'boys  line  up,  at  the  bell's  summons,  before 
their  respective  entrances,  with  the  warm  sun- 
shine flooding  down  upon  them  and  me,  like 
God's  smdle  of  blessing.  They  are  mine,  these 
happy  little  hearts,  and  the  green  trees  and 
distant  hillside  and  serene  village  street  are 
but  a  background  to  these  more  vital  beauties 
of  God's  creation!  They  scrape  those  stubby, 
muddy  boots)  upon  the  door-mat  and  walk  in, 
painfully  tiptoe,  to  their  places.  'Conscious 
straightening  of  the  shoulders,  before  the  flag, 
and  brown  hands  stiff  in  salute — "My  head, 
my  heart,  my  hands,  to  God  and  couritry !  one 
flag,  one  fleet,  one  throne ! ' '  Ah,  big  moments 
for  me,  pregnant  with  happy  hopes  and  visions' 

Then  to  work  each  one,  and  for  me  "the 
petty  round  of  irritating  concerns  and  duties  I" 
Yet  the  very  brambles  in  the  new  paths  bear 
blossoms,  and  a  smile  saves  many  sour  situa- 
tions. True,  at  times  one  grovels  wildly  in  the 
murk  of  anxiety  for  that  patience  which  must 
be  every  .teacher's  asset.  Minnie,  for  exam- 
ple, has  bewailed  her  lack  of  a  pencil  three 
days  in  succession.  Donny's  wet  ini'bbers  on 
the  furnace  are  creating  a  most  fearsome  aroma, 
and  Ella's  small  stomach  would  seem  a  bottom- 
less pit,  which  innumerable  "drinks"  cannot 
satisfy.  But  my  Entrance  candidates  have 
practically  "swept"  their  history  paper,  the 
class  gossip  is  miraculously  silent  over  her 
work,  and  the  littlest  Primer  is  whispering  in 
my  ear  his  loving  tribute,  to  accompany  tlie 
sticky  bit  of  candy  proffered  in  a  hot  little 
fist! 

Oh,  these  multitudinous  gifts  that  every 
teacher  receives  throughout  the  school  year! 
During  the  later  spring  months  of  last  year's 
session,  I  had  eleven  vases  (so-called,  varying 
from  sealers  to  pails  and  gallon-measures)  con- 
stantly in  use  for  the  profusions  of  blossoms 


that  came  to  me.  The  older  girls  brouglit 
prim  little  nosegays  of  garden  pansies,  sweet 
William  and  mignonette,  tied  with  scraps  of 
gay  ribbon;  the  boys  waded  into  bogs  and 
marshland  for  armfuls  of  dripping  yellow- 
bearded  iris,  and  the  wee  ones  came  with  hot, 
sticky-stemmed  dandelions  and  'buttercups. 

Woe  to  her  who  discards  such  offerings  as 
trifling !  Often  the  biggest  love  comes  with  the 
meanest  gift,  and  six-year-olds  will  travel  all 
day  in  a  rosy  haze  of  contentment  when  their 
small  tributes  have  been  '  enthused"  over  and 
placed  with  their  more  pretentious  sister-blos- 
soms on  "Teacher's"  desk 

There  is  that  windy,  bright  "Fall  Fair"  day, 
when  I  marshal  my  ranks  before  me  and  put 
them  through  the  musical  drill  that  wins  them 
cheers  from  the  good-natured  audience  and  a 
brand-new,  shiny  leather  football  for  reward. 
I  foresee  a  dim  procession  of  crimes  and  penal- 
ties in  the  future — 'broken  windows  and  new 
panes  of  glass,  but  I  give  them  smile  for  smile, 
for  they  are  very  happy,  and  a  little  boastful, 
and  they  are  young.  And  I  know,  too,  that 
there  is  not  a  clear-eyed  lad  in  all  that  noisy 
gang  who  will  not  look  me  straight  in  the  eye 
and  ask  his  punishment  to  save  his  honor! 
Were  ever  public  eye  to  see  this  page,  it  would 
plead  with  teachers  for  that  big  thing  in  a 
lad's  life,  thougTi  it  entail  the  sacrifice  of  the 
smaller  things.  Look  lightly  on  his  misde- 
meanors, I  pray,  but  win  him  early  to  truth 
and  teach  him  to  ally  his  very  heart  with  yours 
in  defence  of  his  own  honor ! 

Approaching  Christmas  brings  "our  con- 
cert" on  every  tongue  and  in  every  waking 
thought.  Patient  moments  of  guiding  and  cor- 
recting and  drilling,  endless  bribes,  threats 
and  cajolery, — and  the  night  is  upon  us.  Gone 
is  my  severe  little  school-room  with  its  prim 
black-boards  and  battered  furnace  and  rusty 
lamp-brackets.  Behold,  a  bower  of  evergreen, 
sparkled  with  brightest  crimson  and  glittering 
tinsel !  Santa  Claus  and  his  prancing  steeds 
cavorting  gaily  across  the  front  board;  rustle 
of  silk  skirts  and  shuffling  of  heavy  boots;  ex- 
cited pinks  and  whites  and  blues  a-flutter  on 
their  benches  at  the  front  of  the  room! 
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I  strike  the  opening  chord  on  the  piano. 
Familiar  faces  fade  and  the  holy  hush  of  that 
white  night  in  Bethlehem  pervades  the  atmos- 
phere. Forty  fresh  young  voices  take  up  tiie 
paeon  of  rejoicing. 

"Lift  up  your  hearts  to  praise  the  new-born 
King, 
Come  where  His-  signal  star  is  shining  o'er 
Him!" 

Happy  Canada,  free  to  proclaim  the  gospels 
of  the  Christ ! 

Six  self-conscious  little  maids  take  a  morn- 
ing walk  and  sing  a  song  about  their  frills  and 
smiles  and  parasols;  half-a-dozen  lads  walk 
around  the  stage  on  their  heads  to  the  intense 
delight  of  the  audience  ;  frightened  but  "game" 
small  boys  smile  their  way  through  recitations 
with  eyes  fairly  glued  to  mine  (which  are  radi- 
ating confidence  and  approval),  and  a  toy- 
shop pantomine  takes  place,  with  "Teacher" 
herself  as  the  biggest  doll.  Then,  smiling,  half- 
shy,  one  primly-clad,  and  glossy-headed 
"Twin"  blurts  forth  his  little  speech  and  hands 
me  their  Christmas  gift.  I  love  it — dainty 
thing  of  glass  and  silver — yet  I  love  more  the 
words  and  the  tearful  smiles  they  give  me — 
these  little  hearts !  I  stumble  through  my  own 
words,  for  there  are  tears  in  my  voice  as  well 
as  on  my  lashCsS. 

The  audience  files  out,  dear,  queer  people, 
who  might,  from  their  prim  little  habitations, 
their  cheery  manners  and  quaint  customs,,  have 
stepped  from  some  novel  of  Dickens'.  Hearty 
hands  and  bits  of  praise  and  the  old-fashioned 
Christmas  wish ! — and  they  are  gone.  I  chuckle 
and  sob  and  behave  altogether  foolishly,  ere 


I  tuck  away  in  memory's  sweet  lavendar  the 

tender  joy  of  that  Christmas  Eve. 
*     *     * 

Gray,  bleak  January  days  follow,  with  the 
scourge  of  fever  on  the  little  village.  Little 
Towhead,  down  the  way,  smiles  his  entry  into 
a  cleaner  world  and  a  tear  falls  on  the  narcissi 
I  lay  on  his  coffin. 

There  is  tragedy  in  this  little  corner  of  the 
hills,  five  children  deserted  by  a  half-crazed 
motiher;  a  young  father  convicted  of  selling  li- 
quor from  a  still  on  his  own  property;  an  or- 
phan boy,  creeping  under  cover  of  darkness 
from  the  shelter  of  his  foster-home  back  to  the 
parents  whose  drunken  tempers  scarred  his 
head  and  deranged  his  mind.  Piteous,  sordid 
little  stories !  A  vliuman  heart  involved  in 
each ! 

And  across  the  valley  the  white  Angel  of 
Death  liovers  uncertainly  for  an  instant  over 
the  little  Polish  home,  then  silently  wings  her 
way,  smiling  at  the  scrap  of  a  frightened  cry 
tliat  follows  her  flight  through  the  starry  air. 
A  smile,  a  tear,  a  prayer,  a  passing  soul,  and 
new  life  breaking  into  bud!  It  is,  after  all, 
such  simple  happenings  as  these  that  mark 
Life's  mileposts,  for  most  of  us. 

This  little  sheaf  of  pages  comes  from  the 
diary  of  a  year  past  and  has  been  changed 
very  little  for  print  May  I  express  the  hope 
that,  even  in  this  crude  and  rambling  form, 
tlie  sentiments  contained  therein  may  help  a 
little  some  other  country  teacher,  whose  chief 
ambition  at  present  is  to  lay  upon  the  altar 
of  her  God  the  beautiful  sacrifice  of  her  pro- 
fessional service? 


ANNE  SUTHERLAND. 


Guelph. 
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A    TALE    OF    THE    NORTHWEST 


SIM  Benson,  a  forester,  lived  a  solitary  life 
far  up  in  the  great  northland.  His  log 
cabin  up  on  Lone  Peak  Mountain  looked 
over  Echo  Valley  and  wide  Echo  Lake,  now 
covered  with  snow. 

One  night  in  January  Jim  sat  before  a 
bright  fire,  made  brighter  by  the  howling  wind 
without.  Far  down  m  the  valley,  the  eerie  cry 
of  a  coyote  rose  on  the  wind.  Striding  to  the 
window,  Jim  saw  a  pack  of  coyotes  in  the  val- 
ley, running  north.  Perhaps  they  were  seeking 
shelter,  for  a  great  black  eloud,  driven  by  the 
rising  wind,  gave  promise  of  a  storm  'before 
morning.  More  likely,  he  thought,  they  were 
looking  for  food,  for  the  great  white  wastes 
held  little  for  the  starving  packs. 

It  must  have  been  almost  midnight  when 
Jim  was  awakened  by  a  loud  Itarking  at  the 
cabin  door.  Surely  that  could  not  be  one  of 
liis  pack.  No;  he  knew  the  bark  of  every  one 
of  his  beloved  dogs.  Hastily  slipping  into  his 
clothes,  he  opened  the  door,  and  in  bounded  a 
great  Russian  wolf-hound.  Unmistakably  he 
belonged  to  a  young  tourist  whom  Jim  had  seen 
at  Ford  Connelly,  fourteen  miles  distant.  But 
what  was  the  dog  doing  here? 

The  wolf-hound  jumped  upon  Jim,  grasped 
Ills  sleeve  with  his  teeth  and  tried  to  drag  him 
to  the  door.  But  Jim  was  too  wise  a  moun- 
taineer to  venture  out  into  the  blizzard  with- 
out good  cause.  As  he  examined  the  dog  care- 
fully, an  exclamation  of  horror  came  from  his 
lips.  There  on  its  collar  was  the  imprint  of 
four  bloody  fingers.  As  though  it  Avere  written 
before  him,  Jim  read  the  whole  story.  Some- 
where out  in  that  rusliing  wind  and  snow  lay 
the  dog's  master,  wounded,  perhaps  mortally. 
The  animal,  lead  by  that  undying  instinct,  had 
come  to  the  cabin  in  search  of  human  aid,  and 
having  found  one  who  could  render  it,  was 
trying  with  all  his  might  to  show  him  where 
his  master  lay 


Jim's  own  dog-pack  would  be  useless  in 
the  deepening  snow,  and  they  would  quarrel 
iwitli  this  strange  dog;  so  donning  ihis  fur  coat, 
slipping  his  moceasined  feet  into  snowshoes, 
with  the  impatient  dog  at  his  heels  all  the  time, 
he  stepped  out  into  the  drifting,  driving  snow. 

The  stars  were  gone ;  there  was  but  the  light 
from  the  snow  to  guide  them.  The  dog  jumped 
ahead  ;  Jim  was  bent  almost  double  as  he  press- 
ed hard  against  the  wind.  Down  through  the 
rocks  the  wind  w'histled,  driving  myriads  of 
snow  crystals  in  their  faces.  Tn  and  out 
amouig  the  pines,  whose  tops  lashed  back  and 
forth  in  the  wind,  they  went.  Jim,  hardy 
mountaineer  though  lie  was,  weakened  under 
the  strain. 

Suddenly  the  dog  bounded  ahead,  barking 
joyously.  Jim  s'tumibled  forward,  and  there 
not  twenty  feet  away  lay  a  still  form.  The 
dog,  still  barking,  circles  round  his  master,  and 
yet  did  not  go  very  near.  At  Jim's  approach 
he  gave  a  warning  bark ;  then  Jim  understood. 
He  was  standing  on  frozen  Echo  Lake,  now 
<?iOvered  with  drifts,  which  made  it  look  al- 
most like  land,  andj  which  at  any  moment 
anight  give  way.  There  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
pool  of  black  water  l^ay  the  inert  form  of  a  boy. 
The  ice  on  which  he  lay  would  not  hold  the 
weight  of  two,  but  Jim,  with  the  instinct  of  gen- 
erations born  and  bred  in  the  white  fastnesses, 
took  off  his  coat,  and  with  his  hunting  knife, 
cut  it  in  strips.  Tying  them  hurriedly  together, 
he  made  a  lasso  with  all  his  skill.  It  settled 
down  over  the  boy's  shoulders,  and  Jim, 
tightening  it,  inch  1)y  inch  ])ulled  him  from  the 
,edge  of  eternity  and  out  of  the  danger  zone. 
I  The  boy  was  very  far  gone,  and  Jim  doubt- 
ed whether  the  faint  beating  of  his  heart  would 
■keep  up  until  they  reached  home;  home, — how 
.far  it  seemed !  The  mountaineer  breathed 
more  freely,  as  with  the  boy  on  his  shoulders 
.he  saw  pine  trees  around  him   and  knew  he 
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was  on  land  once  more.  After  an  hour  of 
stumbling  through  the  drifting  snow,  he  saw 
far  up  on  L/one  Peak  Mountain  the  cabin.  It 
was  st5ll  one  mile  away,  when  .exhaustion 
made  him  stumble  to  his  knees,  and  half  a 
mile  from  home  when  he  was.  forced  to  stop 
crawling.  Quite  overcome,  the  boy  lay  beside 
him,  he  settled  down  for  that  long  sleep  which 
knows  no  waking.  But  he  was  sharply  roused 
,by  the  cry  of  coyotes  Rising  wearily  on  one 
elbow,  he  saw  coming  cro:ss  the' valley  the  pack 
he  had  seen  the  night  before,  their  noses  close 
to  the  ground,  following  the  scent  of  the  human 
■being  who  had  passed  that  way.  In  this  semi- 
conscious condition  he  realized  his  peril,  and 
his  drowsiness  passed  off.  Once  more  he  suc- 
ceeded in  lifting  the  rescued  lad,  placing  him 
upon  his  ibaick,  and  making  a  desperate  dash 
for  his  caibin. 

But  the  pack  was  close  upon  them,  snarling, 
their  tongues  hanging  out.  Jim  drew  his  re- 
volver and  killed  two  ;  the  others  fell  upon  their 
fallen  comrades  and  devoured  them.  Then  on 
they  came  again ;  again  the  revolver  spoke  and 
again  a  coyote  fell,  and  ^the  pack  halted  for  a 
•moment. 

The  cabin  was  so  near  now  that  Jim  thought 
he  surely  could  reach  it.  He  drew  the  trigger 
orKce  more,  but  an  aimless  click  was  his  only 
answeir.  The  revolver  was  empty,  and  here 
but  fifty  yards  from  the  cabin  door  the  moun- 
taineer realized  that  the  end  had  come.  But 
no, — there  was  a  snarl,  a  flash  of  bared  fangs 
as  the  wolf-hound  sprang  past  him  in  to  the 
very  midst  of  that  ugly  hunger-stricken  pack. 


Reaching  the  cabin  door,  Jim  looked  back  to 
where  a  score  of  coyotes  were  held  at  bay  by 
one  wolf-hound,  and  (the  lives  of  two  men  were 
saved.  Sinking  on  his  knees,  Jim  offered  a 
prayer  of  thanks.  , 

With  the  grey  dawn  of  another  day  the 
boy  awoke.  ^  He  looked  in  bewilderment  at  his 
bandaged  hands,  then  a  flas)h  of  memory  shone 
in  his  eyes.  When  he  was  able  to  speak  he  told 
his  rescuer  of  the  crack  in  the  ice,  of  the  yelp- 
ing of  his  dog-team,  as  they  went  to  their  death 
beneath  the  gurgling  black  waters  of  Echo 
Lake,  and  liow  the  wolf-hound  leading  the 
team  liad  m/t  gone  through.  The  'boy  had 
dragged  himself  up  over  the  ice  with  his  torn 
and  bleeding  hands. 


That  afternoon  Jim  on  snow-shoes  and  the 
boy  on  a  dog-sled,  went  down  trail  to  Fort 
Connelly  and  they  were  welcomed  by  anxious 
friends. 

Many  years  liave  come  and  gone,  and  once 
more  Jim  Benson  stands  at  his  cabi^i  window. 
Jliai  eyes  are  fixed  on  a  li'ttle  mound  with  a  cross 
at  its  head.  It  is  the  grave  of  the  wolf-hound, 
which  througth  miles  of  snow,  plodded  at  his 
side,  and  which  in  the  end  made  the  last  heroic 
effort  tliat  saved  his  master.  Seasons  may 
.come  and  go,  but  as  long  as  Jim  Benson  lives 
that  mound  will  stand,  a  reminder  of  one  of 
tlie  no'blest  and  truest  friends  a  man  could 
have  here  below 
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The  buTning  of  the  Shrine  of  St.  Anne  de 
Beaiipre,  a  spot  of  national,  historical  and  wide 
devotional  interest,  has  saddened  the  hearts  of 
a  vast  number  of  its  friends  and  ooe-time  pil- 
grimg.  There  iy  a  note  of  personal  bereave- 
ment in  the  tone'  of  tho>se  who  speak  of  the  dis- 
aster. Few  among  the  stream  of  pilgrims^in- 
cess'ant  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year— ■ 
have  left  the  sacred  place  without  leaving  a 
good  portion  of  their  hearts  behind  them.  An 
atmosphere  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth  seem- 
ed to  prevail  there.  It  was  a  supreme  experi- 
ence to  many  to  find  themselves  transported  to 
a  region  where  so  many  modern  conventions 
gave  place  to  the  pursuit  of  the  one  thing  ne- 
cessary. A  kind  of  return  to  the  ancient  sim- 
plicities of  life  it  seemed  to  walk  along  the  nar- 
row streets,  s^aluting  )all  that  passed  by,  as 
bro'theirs;  marching  in  the  processions  by  tlie 
sdde  of  strangers,  singing  one's  heart  out  in  the 
simple'  hymns  to  the  good  St.  Anne ;  treading 
the  Calvary  path  during  a  torch-light  proces- 
sion and  kneeling  down  on  the  bare  earth,  jn 
the  company  of  somie  thousands  of  pilgrims  to 
join  the  response  of  the  priest,  whose  tones 
were  lost  in  the  night  air.  For  the  time  being 
one  seemed  to  be  tlie  inhabitant  of  another 
sphere.  This  illusion  was  strengthened  when 
on  the  street,  in  one  of  thiC  hotels,  or  seated  at 
table  (that  place  'above  all  where,  for  many' 
and  sundry  reasons,  mind  simply  had  to  pre- 
dominate over  m'atter),  one  was  regaled  with 
an  account  of  thie  latest  miracle  rathet  than  with 
the  ordinary  news  of  the  diay;  or  during  oiK^' 
of  the  numerou.s  daily  Masses  in  the  magnificent 
Basilica, — now,  alas!  a  pile  of  ruins — one  saw- 


two  or  three  stretchers  with  their  sad  Imman 
burdens,  lying  before  the  Communion  rail  and 
near  the  sweet  benevolent-faced  statue  of  the 

Saint. 

^  ^  J&  jA;  jfe 

Here,  truly,  if  no  where  else  in  the  world, 
tlie  "last  :are  first,  and  the  first  last."  Yet  it 
all  »eem,ed  as  it  should  be.  The  ordinary  stan- 
dards of  the  world  would  have  been  out  of 
place  here,  where  one's  faith  in  the  supernatur- 
al grew  almost  visibly  and  helped  to  swell  the 
mighty  tide  of  faith  that  threatened  to  bear 
everything  along  with  it.  The  experience  of 
miany  who  went  to  that  sacred  spot  to  seek  a 
personal  favour,  was  that  their  interests  ex- 
panded to  such  an  extent  that  their  own  con- 
cerns faded  from  their  minds.  The  universal 
good  of  mankind  o'bscured  all  individual  is- 
sues, whether  that  good  were  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral. This  experience  was  at  one  time,  and  is 
probably  still,  general  enough  to  be  pheno- 
minal.  One  is  curious  to  know  whether  the 
same  is  recorded  of  otlver  pilgrims  at  other 
shrines. 

4F  "vt*  tF  ■«*  ■?? 

A  few  years  ago,  at  the  Regina  Hotel, 
where  multitudes  pouring  out  of  the  many  daily 
trains  at  St.  Anne's  found  lodging,  and  wei-e 
glad  to  pay  a  rather  Jiigh  price  for  a  rather 
low  quality  of  bed  and  board,  there  was  a  guest 
who  had  come  there  annually  for  several  years. 
He  was  a  cripple,  and  had  to  be  driven  to  tlie 
shrine  several' times  daily.  When  questioned 
about  his  cure— why  he  thought  the  saint  had 
denied  him  what  she  had  given  so  many  others ; 
whetlier  his  faith  in  her  goodness  or  her  power 
had  been  'affected  by  her  denials;  or  whether 
lie  hoped  that  his  perseverance  would  wrest  the 
cure  from  lier-^his  'answer  camie  firmly  and 
cheerfully : 

"Oil,  I  liave  come  to  know  that  St.  Anne 
knows  her  own  business.  She  hasi  her  own  se- 
crets too.  Why  shouldn't  she?  I  asked  her 
once  to  cure  my  lim'bs,  crippled  as  you  see,  by 
a  severe  fall,  but  she  saw  something  within  me 
that  needed  curing  more  than  my  limbs,  and 
she     hasi     given  me  more  than  I  would  have 
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dreiamed  of  asking  for.  I  am  happy  to  be  lier 
slave  now,  and  to  come  Ivere  every  «uinnier 
to  do  her  homiage.     She  knows!" 

This  he  said,  pointing  to  the  statue  in  front 
of  the  'beautiful  Basilica.  Then  with  a  smile 
W'hicli  proved  his  point  better  than  words  could 
do,  he  raised  this  hat  and  made  a  sign  for  his 
faithful  cab-driver  to  lift  him  in,  and  he  went 
to  -add  his  irich  tone-si  to  the  choTus,  "Oh,  good 
St.  Anne,  we  call  on  thy  name,  thy  children 
dear  thy  praisies  proclaim." 

Is  it  nothiing  to  have  been,  even  for  once, 
where  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  thus  para- 
mount ?  Where  the  veil  that  hangs  between 
our  land  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  heavenly  city 
has,  as  it  were,  worn  thin  by  the  presisure  of 
prayer  ?  Where  one  is  reconciled,  as  our  cripple 
was,  to  one's  ills?  A  greater  miracle  this  would 
seem  than  the  straightening  of  a  limb  or  the  re- 
vivifying of  an  atrophied  member. 

What  cause  is  given  foT  the  catastrophe  we 
lament?  "A  defective  wire  near  a  pile  of 
crutches,  left  there  by  pilgrims,  who  after  prayer 
and  the  application  of  the  great  relic,  announced 
therasieives  cured, ' '  is  the  cause  which  th-e  isecu- 
lar  press  gives  for  the  burning  of  the  shrine. 
It  isi  careful  not  to  commit  itself  to  any  ad- 
misfsion  of  the  miraculous  power  which  multi- 
tudes h,ave  attested  with  warmth  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  with  proofs  that  no  one  can  deny. 
No  fire  can  extinguish  the  loving  faith  that 
built  that  famous  shrine  to  the  earthly  mother 
of  our  Heavenly  One.  It  has  been  mounting 
up  to  he-aven  eveT  since  the  two  Breton  marin- 
ers, in  the  year  1620,  erected  the  little  church 
in  thanksgiving  for  their  deliverance  from  a 
watery  grave,  and  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  made 
to  St.  Anne.  The  beautiful  statue  and  the 
precious  relics  belonging  to  the  modern  Basilica, 
were  rescued  and  are  housed  in  the  humbler 
quarters  of  one  of  the  earlier  shrines.  Pilgrims 
will  continue  to  make  their  way  there  to  do 
honour  to  the  relic,  and  to  ask  favours.  It  may 
be  some  years  before  a  restoration  will  be  at- 


tempted, as  the  loss  was  a  heavy  one — consider- 
ably beyond  the  million  mark,  and  the  money 
market  is  depresised — but  out  of  the  disaster 
there  is  sure  to  grow  a  new  ardour  of  devo- 
tion that  will  bring  down  new,  undreamed  of 
favours  from,  heaven.  Faith  does  not  only 
move  mountains,  sometimes  it  buildsi  monu- 
ments to  the  God  of  mountains  and  men. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Pontifieato, 
an  item  of  more  than  usual  signifieanoe  was 
the  summoning  by  His  Holiness.  Pope  Pius  XI., 
of  all  the  prominent  women  of  Rome,  to  enlist 
their  co-operation  in  setting  a  higher  standard 
for  the  conduct  of  women  in  points  of  dress  and 
pleasure.  It  is  clear  th,at  the  dangers  which  at 
present  beset  society  -and  threaten  its  stability, 
in  a  more  serious  manner  than  even  the  war  was 
able  to  do,  are  being  laid  at  the  doo^rs  of  wo- 
men. Things  that  may  have  been  regarded  as 
harmless  follies,  a  few  years  ago,  are  showing 
such  ugly  developments  that  a  wide-sipread 
alarm  is  created  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
people  to-day.  Is  it  not  humiliating  to  think 
that  the  family,  the  school,  the  state  and  the 
Church  are  all  occupied  in  seeking  measures 
to  stem  an  evil,  which  a  serious  resolution  on' 
the  part  of  women  themaelves,  and  the  natural 
recourse  to  the  most  elementary  religious  and 
social  principles,  should  be  able  to  regulate? 
History  proves  that  every  nation  that  disre- 
gards seriously  those  principles  which  consti- 
tute the  very  stability  of  the  social  fa'bric,  is 
on  the  sure  road  to  dissolution.  One  is  almost 
afraid  to  follow  to  their  natural  end  certain  of 
the  acts  which  are  undermining  feminine  life 
to-day.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they 
Avill  bring  about  their  own  punishment.  What 
a  crying  shame  it  would  be,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  when  the  diffusion  of  culture  and  religion 
are  so  general,  if  through  the  folly  of  women 
who  owe  to  the  influence  of  the  Church  their 
rescue  from  a  state  of  ■slavery  and  degradation, 
an  age  of  barbarism  should  return  to  the 
world.  One  can  only  hope  that  what  threatens 
will  be  averted  by  a  return  to  reason  and  faith 
in   the  sublime   destiny  of  woman.     And  one 
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should  lend  one 's  istroiig  support  to  a  movement 
which  coincerns  the  head  of  Christendom  so 
vitally  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  acts  of   his  spiritual  reign. 


REVIEW  OF   BOOKS 


"The   Home   World,"    with    th'e   sub-fitle;, 
"Friendly  Counsels  for  Home-keeping  Hearts," 

by  Francis  X.  Uoyle,  S.J.,  comes  from  Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York.  (Cloth,  net,  $1.25;  paper, 
net,  65c.).  This  is  essentially  a  "People's 
Book."  It  addresses  the  reader  in  a  tone  of 
charmiing  familiarity  upon  an  array  of  home 
topics  which  are  quite  irresistible  in  their  ap- 
peal. Topics  such  as  "Building  the  Home,  Rul- 
ing the  Home,  The  Happiness  of  Home,  The 
Beauty  of  Age,  Sorrow  and  Death,  Love  the 
Motive  Power,"  form  some  of  the  chapter  head- 
ings. The  book  is  full  of  intimate,  homely 
touches  which  are  sure  to  arouse  interest.  One 
detects  the  implied  appeal  for  a  return  to  early 
and  healthful  ideals.  The  term  "Home"  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  those  stopping  places 
between  one  excursion  and  another  which  too 
often  in  modern  times  appropriate  the  name. 
In  his  endeavour  to  revive  that  first  and  best 
of  humian  institutions,  that  centre  of  social 
happiness  amd  well-ibeing  here  below — The 
Home — the  author  has  succeeded  in  creating 
a  kind  of  home  atmosphere,  attractive,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  familiar. 
The  prediction  that  the  book  will  "Live  and  do 
much  good,"  m  far  from  being  a  pre^sumptuous 
boast.  It  cannot  fail  to  find  a  host  of  friends 
for  itself,  and  to  become  itself  an  unfailing 
one  to  its  circle  of  readers. 


Bunny's  House,"  by  E.  R.  Walker  (Benziger 
Bros.,  N.Y.,  net  $2.00).  Have  you  ever  fallen 
under  the  charm  of  English  country  lif(,', 
tlirough  actual  experience  or  through  books 
which  are  so  true  to  life  that  they  produce  the 
very  atmosphere  for  you  of  English  lanes  and 
meadows   and   that   old-time   charm   that   has 


been  rubbed  off  by  modern  conditions  in  this 
country?  If  so  you  will  enjoy  this  book,  with 
its  genuine  atmosphere  of  country  life.  In 
spite  of  its  rather  slight  plot,  one  follows  with 
interest  the  gradual  conversion  of  a  young 
cockney  with  the  narrow  ideals  which  are  the 
natural  outcome  of  his  sordid  city  home;  his 
escape  from  the  career  cut  out  for  ham  by  his 
father,  leading  at  best  to  a  dull  round  of  dull 
duties.  "Bunny's  House"  in  Cornwall  opens 
out  for  the  hero  a  kind  of  paradise,  just  before 
his  father  gets  him  "vstarted  for  life,"  and  it 
'becomes  a  haven  of  rescue  lonJg  after,  when 
health  breaks  down  under  the  routine.  The 
development  of  the  boy's  mind  and  character 
in  his  new  and  broader  surroundings,  under  the 
influence  of  a  wholesome-minded  woman,  who 
is  guided  by  CathoMc  principles,  makes  inter- 
esting reading.  The  characters  are  remark- 
ably human  and  the  style  clear  and  simple.  The 
book  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  ireader  some- 
thing of  the  impression  produced  by  a  ramble 
among  delightful  fieldsi  and  orchards  with  a 
very  human,  companionable  friend.  The  hero, 
strange  enough,  ends  by  coming  to  Canada,  with 
the  intention  of  visiting  St.  Anne's  upon  land- 
ing. Alas !  the  shrine  is  now  in  ashes.  We 
hope  he  arrived  there  before  that  catastrophe. 


"CLASS-SICKS." 

To  syncopated  time; 
If  Caesar  wrote  the  Gallic  Wars 
If  Vergil  let  Aeneas  sleep. 
If  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 

Unheralded,  unsung ; 

Were  burned  ere  they  begun; 
In  fact,  if  all  the  Classics  were 

Retouched  and  modernized, 
The  student's  life  to-day  might  be 

Bereft  of  groans  and  sighs. 
If  only  some  musician  could 

Jazz  the  Classics  too — 
I  think  I'd  live  my  school  days  o'er, 

And  so:  I  think,  would  you. 
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IN   THE    FLAMES 


3T  was  during  the  time  of  the  Christian 
persecutions  in  Rome  when  Valerian  as 
ruler  of  the  empire  tried  to  exterminate 
the  religion  that  had  its  ])elief,  no't  in  man^^ 
gods,  but  in  one  supreme  God.  Even  the  royal 
purple  and  the  height  of  Valerian's  position 
could  not  conceal  the  predominance  of  bestial 
q^uali'ties  in  his  nature  in  which  coarseness  and 
cruelty  overcame  whatever  good  there  miglit 
have  been.  The  persecutions  raged  for  months. 
Valerian's  de'praved  mind  conceived  new  and 
more  horrible  tortures.  It  Avas  so  easy  to  es- 
cape from  'them  if  the  Christians  would^ — only 
the  iburning  of  a  few  grains  of  incense  'before 
some  images  and  it  meant  returned  position 
and  freedom.  And  yet  those  grains  of  incense 
offered  to  the  gods  would  mean  a  loss  of  heaven 
in  exichange  for  which  'the  faithful  would  give 
everything  that  earth  might  promise.  So  the 
num/ber  of  those  won  to  the  faith  increased 
even  as  the  horror  of  the  tortures  became  great- 
er. It  seemed  that  the  cruelties  of  persecution, 
dire  poverty  and  the  ever  present  fear  of  pur- 
suit only  fanned  higher  the  fires  of  ardor  and 
reli:gious  fervor.  For  every  Christian  put  to 
death  there  were  twenty  others  to  come  for- 
ward with  an  avowal  of  their  faith.  For  all 
the  wealth  offered  by  the  new  members  there 
was  comparatively  little  confiscated  by  Valerian 
for  the  treasury.  It  was  true  that  those  who 
gave  proof  of  their  willingness  to  die  for  Christ 
came  not  only  from  the  rabble,  but  also  from 
the  patrician  class.  Even  in  Valerian's  court 
there  were  men  and  women  who  secretly  work- 
ed for  the  faith,  for  a  time  delaying  the  open 
declaration  of  their  faith  that  they  might  la- 
bour the  'better  for  the  conversion  of  those  who 
still  believed  in  the  pagan  gods. 

This  was  a  divided  Rome.  On  one  side,  led 
by  the  Emperor,  were  those  who  still  prayed 
to  the  gods,  who  burned  incense  in  their  honor, 
Avlio  believed  only  in  luxury  and  this  world'.s 
beauty.  On  the  other,  were  those  brave  peo- 
ple, led  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  for  their  belief 


in  Him  were  ready  to  sacrifice  all — even  life ; 
Who  believed  not  in  this  world's  goods  as  the 
highest  good,  but  in  eternal  life,  their  hope. 

Outwardly,  Rome  seemed  much  the  same  as 
of  old.  The  deep  azure  dome  of  the  sky  arch- 
ed over  the  seven  hills.  On  its  broad  expanse 
stately  cloud  ships  sailed  vslowly  by.  Roses 
and  jasmine  filled  the  soft,  balmy  air  with  their 
heavy  perfume  Nightingale  notes  of  flute-like 
sweetness  floated  among  the  rustling,  leaves 
of  'the  trees.  The  sun  riding  swiftly  towards 
the  west  touched  the  clouds  with  flecks  of  gold 
and  pink  and  shed  its  shafts  of  golden  radiance 
over  the  city,  touching  temple  and  palace  with 
mellow  light  that  brought  out  the  gleaming 
whiteness  of  marble,  and  turned  into  shadows 
of  softness,  the  marks  of  time.  Strong,  brave- 
looking  officers  rode  by,  handsome  in  the  ricTi- 
ness  of  their  tog'as  and  military  jewels.  Beau- 
tiful ladies  in  gorgeous  silks,  and  gauzy  chiffon 
were  drawn  in  their  richly  jeweled  chariots 
by  'proud,  spirited  horses.  It  was  a  handsome 
city,  an  imperial  city  and  yet  it  would  soon 
crumble  away  into  nothingness. 

Even  that  day  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre 
the  kingdom  was  being  'built  that  would  crush 
the  Empire  of  Rome.  A  band  of  Christians 
iby  Valerian '.s  orders  were  to  endure  the  tor- 
ture of  the  flame.  He,  poor  pagan,  could  not 
know  that  in  those  moments  of  agony  the  gates 
of  heaven  were  opened  to  receive  those  faith- 
ful ones.  Neither  did  he  know  that  his  people 
were  sickening  of  this  display  of  crude  barbarism 
and  shedding  of  blood,  and  turning  away  from 
their  ruler  and  the  gods  he  symbolized,  to 
Christ.  On  this  day  Velerian  with  all  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  the  ruler  of  a  great  empire,  came  to 
revel  in  the  torture  that  his  mind  had  conceived, 
and  his  imperial  order  was  about  to  execute. 

At  a  signal  from  Valerian  a  door  at  the 
side  of  the  enclosure  where  the  spectacle  was 
to  take  place,  opened  and  a  little  band  of 
Christians  was  led  to  the  huge  pile  of  logs  ar- 
ranged for  the  touch  of  the  flame  that  would 
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seal  the  faith  of  these  followers  with  the  last 
suffering.  There  was  no  need  for  the  cruel 
cut  of  the  whips,  for  the  Christians  came  brave- 
ly forward — their  heads  held  proudly  erect, 
their  lips  moving  in  prayer  and  joyous  chants. 
Roughly,  they  were  strapped  to  the  logs  and 
then  the  flame  was  touched  to  the  pile.  There 
was  no  sign  of  weakening  on  'the  part  of  any 
brave  member  of  that  little  band.  The  roar 
and  crackle  of  the  flames  was  infinitesimal  com- 
pared to  the  love  the  Christians  bore  their  Re- 
deemer. Valerian  watched  the  scene  with  keen 
enjoyment.  On  his  face  was  an  ngly  leer  and 
in  his  eyes  a  cruel  light.  To  him,  it  was  the 
just  punishment  of  those  who  dared  to  defy 
the  gods,  who  broke  the  laws  of  the  state.  But 
to  a  li'ttle  band  of  Christians,  who  had  not 
yet  been  suspected,  the  picture  was  very  dif- 
ferent.   They  saw  the  torture  of  the  flames  and 


tlie  victims  of  love.  And  then — perhaps  it  was 
imagination,  yet  it  seemed  so  clear  and  real. 
As  the  flames  crept  up  and  up  nearer  the  liv- 
ing sacrifice,  it  seemed  that  out  of  the  celestial 
blue  an  angel  host  came  on  noiseless  wings. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  circled,  and  on  those 
suffering  ones  they  bent  eyes  of  infinite  ten- 
derness. And  then  on  each  head  they  placed 
a  crown,  ah,  yes,  a  crown  of  victory.  The 
chants  of  the  Christians  rose  in  triumph  until 
their  voice.')  were  stilled,  and  then  their  souls 
like  spotless  doves  burst  the  bars  of  their  pri- 
sons and  flew  up,  up  to  the  wide  open  gates. 

It  did  not  matter — the  fire.  Only  the  flames 
could  )burn  away  the  dross — only  the  suifering 
and  martyrdom  could  bring  triumph.  It  was 
vie'tory  of  love  for  Christ,  and  the  triumph  of 
eternal  life  over  deatli. 


PHYLLIS   NOBLE. 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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CHANGING   SENTIMENTS 


AFTER    being   master   in   this   house    for 
nearly  nine  years,  I'll  not  be  dictated  to 
by  a  little  ball  of  white  fur,"  growled 
Bounce,  stepping  over  his  rival  and  s^talking 
with  an  air  of  royalty  to  his  pillow  beside  the 
kitchen  range. 

Fluff,  the  little  ball  of  white  fur,  regarded 
this  clumsy  black  monster  with  a  look  of  min- 
gled amusement,  fear,  boldness  and  determina- 
tion. She  had  known  this  big  black  dog  just 
two  days.  He  was  bigger  and  gruffer  than 
any  of  the  animal  family  she  had  yet  met  and 
s'he  admitted  that  at  first  she  was  very  much 
afraid  of  his  growls  and  his  enormous  teeth, 
but  mostly  of  those  big  black  paws,  each  of 
which  was  almost  as  big  a.s  her  whole  self. 

Then  she  found  that  it  was  great  fun  to 
run  after  his  woolly  tail  and  still  more  fun  to 
try  to  catch  the  twinkle  of  his  snappy  black 
eyes.  Though  he  rejected  all  her  advances  to- 
ward friendship,  when  she  realized  he  wouldn't 
bite  her  and  that  when  that  big  paw  was  put 


on  her  head  it  really  didn't  hurt,  only  flattened 
her  a  bit,  she  no  longer  feared  him,  but  rather 
felt  he  would  make  a  charming  playmate. 

Bounce  for  his  part  was  deeply  grieved 
and  in  danger  of  pining  away  with  a  "broken 
heart.  That  he  who  had  always  been  Betty's 
favorite  pet,  should  be  deposed  by  this  furry 
snow  ball,  was  inconceivable  to  him  and  quite 
beyond  the  reasoning  powers  of  an  intelligent 
nine-year-old  dog. 

He  decided  he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his 
weary  life  sleeping  and  dreaming  of  his  hame 
in  the  moon  where  there  would  be  no  frisky 
kittens  and  where  he  might  forget  entirely, 
this   imposter  Fluff. 

Poor  Bounce !  He  had  just  .snuggled  into 
his  pillowed  corner  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh 
preparatory  to  enjoying  his  seven  winks  when 
his  nose  began  itching  most  annoyingly.  He 
rubbed  it  first  with  one  paw  and  then  with  the 
other — still  it  persis'ted — just  a  gentle  tickle, 
but  one  which  exasperated  him  beyond  growls. 
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He  wiggled  his  black  nose  enerigetically  in 
hopes  of  ridding  it  of  this  annoying  sensation — ■ 
it  was  useless  His  black  eyes  opened  wide 
and  finding  his  voice,  he  uttered  an  angry 
growl,  for  there,  boldly  sitting  before  him  with 
one  tiny  white  paw  extended,  just  in  the  act 
of  tickling  his  nose,  was  Fluff.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  pest  as  this,  he  wondered! 

He  rose,  stretched  and  proceeded  to  amble 
through  the  lon,g  corridors  and  many  rooms. 
All  in  vain — ^^lie  could  not  rid  himself  of  his 
hated  rival — she  could  neither  be  lost  nor  tired. 
If  he  ran,  she  ran,  if  he  walked  then  she  ran  in 
and  out  and  around  his  feet  till  he  was  sure  to 
stumble  and  fall;  and  if  he  lay  down  she  did 
likewise,  but  preferring  his  warm  coat  to  the 
hard,  cold  floor,  she  would  stretch  herself  on 
his  back  and  slum'ber  peacefully  till  he,  con- 
sidering himself  to  accessory  to  her  comfort, 
would  rise  and  continue  to  meander  up  and 
down  and  in  and  out.  He  was  not  really  cruel, 
but  he  just  wished  she  'd  fall  a  bit  hard  when 
he  rose  suddenly,  but  much  to  his  evident  dis- 
gust, she  would  slip  gracefully  to  the  floor, 
give  him  a  smile  and  a  nod  and  continue  dog- 
ging (or  perhaps  I  must  say  kittening)  his 
footsteps,  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  travel 
by  jumping  for  his  everlastingly  wagging  tail 
and  swinging  thereon  till  his  nerves,  reaching 
the  breaking  point,  he  would  grasp  her  big 
blue  bow  and  after  much  effort  separate  the 
ball  of  white  fur  from  the  mass  of  black. 

Once  she  was  attracted  by  the  tassels  of  a 
por'tiere  and  Bounce  noting  that  her  attention 
was  centred  on  something,  other  than  himself, 
took  this  opportunity  of  making  an  unnoticed 
exit.  He  marched  down  the  hall  with  more  of 
his  old  demeanor  than  he  had  yet  shown  since 
the  arrival  of  this  much  despised  Fluff. 

Much  to  his  satisfaction  the  front  door  was 
slightly  open,  but  more  to  his  dissatisfaction, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  step  out.  Fluff  ran 
from  behind  him  and  having  reached  the  ver- 
anda before  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
she  turned  and  grinned  at  him  kittenishly. 

This  was  the  last  straw — he  simply  could 
not  tolerate  that  kitten — the  same  house  could 
not  be  a  home  for  both,  he  reasoned,  and  since 


she  was  already  out,  he  would  obli'ge  himself 
by  staying  in.  Having  reached  this  conclu- 
sion, he  stepped  behind  the  door  and  pushed  it 
till  the  lock  clicked;  so  leaving  poor  little  Fluff 
out  in  the  cold. 

He  felt  sure  that  he  could  now  dream  pleas- 
antly of  the  moon  and  he  lay  down.  This  time 
no  gentle  tickling  awakened  him,  and  he  slept 
for  several  minutes,  but  what  agonizing  min- 
utes to  poor  Bounce.  He  soon  traveled  to  the 
yellow  land  of  the  moon,  but  instead  of  receiv- 
ing a  hearty  greeting  from  his  deceased  dog 
friends,  he  was  ignored  by  all  of  them.  He 
couldn't  understand  this  and  when  his  sister 
Bess  passed  him  by  with  a  look  of  unfeigned 
scorn,  he  knew  there  was  something  amiss,  and 
trotted  oft'  to  Teddy,  the  big  St.  Bernard,  new- 
ly elected  King  of  Dogland.  An  interview  was 
granted  him  and  it  was  a  cold  and  formal 
Teddy  who  bade  him  go  home  and  do  his  duty. 
Still  Bounce  was  not  enlightened  and  was  leav- 
ing the  dog  palace  in  despair  when  he  heard 
a  soft  "me-ow,"  and  then  another  and  still 
another,  and  then  he  realized  why  every  one 
bad  treated  him  so  unkindly,  and  he  knew  that 
he  had  been  unkind  to  little  Fluff  and  that  an 
unkind  dog  was  never  happy  in  Dogland.  With- 
out his  beloved  Dogland  to  look  forward  to  he 
could  never  be  happy,  so  he  ran  home  to  rescue 
Fluff. 

He  awoke  with  a  start  —  it  was  only  a 
dream,  but  Fluff  really  was  out  in  the  cold  and 
"me-owing"  pathetically.  He  viewed  his 
dream  in  the  light  of  an  inspiration  and  tried 
to  open  the  door,  but  could  not,  so  he  went 
to  the  stairs  and  barked  till  his  mistress,  fear- 
ing the  house  was  being  robbed  or  afire,  ran 
to  Bounce,  who  by  all  manner  of  dog  talk  made 
her  come  to  the  front  door.  As  she  opened  it 
little  Fluff  crept  in  shiveringly  Bounce  was 
so  glad  she  was  still  alive  he  kissed  her  pink 
nose  and  danced  around  till  he  stopped  from 
sheer  dizziness.  He  was  not  at  all  jealous 
when  Betty  carried  her  to  the  warm  fire  place, 
and  ever  after  they  were  sincere  and  loving 

pals. 

EDNA  FRANCES  DALTON. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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^%^  F  more  than  passing  interest  to  an  estab- 
^2|S  lished  Unit  of  the  Catholic  Students' 
Mission  Crusade  was  the  article  in  the 
last  quarterly  Rainbow,  which  announced  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  a  Mission  Unit  in  the  To- 
ronto schools. 

Now  that  the  individual  Crusade  societies 
are  nearing  the  thousand  mark,  we  deem  it  not 
too  presumptuous  to  term  ours  a  pioneer  Unit ; 
the  Woodlawn  Loretto  Mission  Diploma  of  af- 
filiation is  numbered  199.  To  us,  as  to  so  many 
other  students,  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  this  missionary  movement  is  the  auton- 
omy of  each  unit  in  the  organization.  Encour- 
agement of  originality  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  forwarding  the  good  cause,  and  helpful  emu- 
lation flowing  naturally  from  this  independent 
self-government,  account  for  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  members  seek  news  of  activities  in 
schools  other  than  their  own.  Realizing  this, 
we  trust  that  a  brief  history  of  the  short,  'busy 
life  of  our  Mission  Unit  may  have  the  effect  of 
calling  forth  some  helpful  suggestions  from  any 
Crusaders  who  may  read  it. 

On  Dec.  18,  1920,  the  C.S.M.'C.  being  then 
two  years  old,  our  attention  was  called  to  its 
worth,  and  we  were  urged  to  join  its  ranks  in 
a  stirring  address  delivered  by  the  Reverend 
Leo  Walter,  O.C.C.,  of  St.  Cyril's  College.  A 
meeting  of  the  High  School  students  was  sub- 
sequently called  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
Academy,  and  committees  of  the  young  Cru- 
saders were  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
the  following  young  ladies  of  the  class  of  '22 : 
Bernice  O'Donnell,  Florence  Hayes,  Mildred 
Sheridan,  Anna  Marie  Galvin,  Alice  Fitzgerald, 
Mary  McArdle,  Isabel  Casey,  Leola  McConnell 
and  Grace  Pollard, 

Witli  our  affiliation  diploma  and  the  receipt 
for  the  annual  per  capita  tax  from  Crusade 
Headquarters,  Cincinnati,  there  commenced  to 
pour  in  a  stream  of  missionary  literature  — 
magazines,  pamphlets,  letters  from  missioners 
in   China,   India,   Africa,  Japan.     From  these 


we  gathered  ideas  upon  wjiich  to  work.  The 
officers  served  a  luncheon  of  "red-hots,"  realiz- 
ed $16.50;  the  boarders  entertained  the  day- 
scholars,  proceeds  $15.00;  the  seventh  and' 
eighth  grades  sold  home-made  candy  to  the 
value  of  $16.75;  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
volunteered  to  shine  shoes  during  the  Lenten 
season  and  raised  the  magnificent  sum  of  $75.00; 
the  first  year  gave  a  party  and  presented  the 
mission  treasury  with  $47.00;  the  sale  of  Mis- 
sion Seals  at  Christmas  time,  and  minor  col- 
lections— mite-boxes,  etc.,  yielded  more  than 
$30.00.  Thus  our  social  life  till  June  was  vital- 
ized by  the  happiness  that  always  accompanies 
charity   work. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  collecting  and  mail- 
ing of  canceled  stamps,  coupons,  old  Catholic 
magazines  and  tinfoil  must  surely  not  fail  to 
leave  its  impress  on  the  little  people  who  are 
doing  it  for  the  saving  of  pagan  babies. 

Before  the  close  of  school  last  June,  the 
Grades  were  affiliated  with  the  Crusade  as  a 
Junior  Unit,  and  since  September  they  liave 
assets  amounting  to  about  $100,00. 

The  educational  advantages  accruing  from 
our  union  with  the  Crusade  are  also  noteworthy. 
Last  year  four  times  we  had  the  honor  of  lis- 
tening to  talks  on  missionary  work.  In  Octo- 
ber P^itlier  J.  Sammon,  of  Almonte,  Ont.,  fa- 
voured us  with  a  visit  as  he  was  crossing  the 
continent  on  his  return  from  work  in  China. 
Twice,  upon  invitation  from  the  St.  Cyril  Mis- 
sion Unit,  we  attended  lectures  given  by  pro- 
minent Catholic  Church  Extension  Ecclesias- 
tics, Rev.  Father  McGinnis,  of  Chicago,  and 
tlie  Right  Rev.  E.  B.  Ledvina,  of  Corpus  Christi 
Diocese,  Texas. 

The  Mission  Crusade  spirit  is  thus  kept 
bright  in  the  school.  May  we  hope  to  read  an 
account  of  the  good  work  of  some  other  Mis- 
sion Unit  in  the  near  future? 

A  CRUSADER  OF  LORETTO. 
Woodlawn,  Chicago. 
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FRIENDS 


There  are  many  beautiful  scenes  on  and 
around  the  shores  of  Muskoka  lakes.  I  was 
paddling  leisurely  over  the  still  waters  one 
warm  afternoon  in  late  September,  admiring 
the  wonders  of  ever-changing  nature.  Here 
was  a  steep,  rocky  slope  coming  directly  down 
to  the  water,  and  around  the  turn  curved  a 
wide,  sandy  beach  where  the  waves  were  lapping 
gently  on  the  white  sands.  Back  of  the  beach 
was  a  deep,  cool  woods  tinted  with  every  shade, 
here  a  patch  of  green  surrounded  by  yellow, 
there  rich  shades  of  scarlet  and  brown. 

As  I  paddled  along  I  noticed  that  the  woods 
gradiially  grcAv  towards  the  shore,  and  soon  I 
was  gliding  along  in  the  shade  of  the  brilliantly- 
hued  maples.  AVatching  their  reflections  in  the 
mirror-like  waters,  one  could  scarcely  discern 
a  difference  between  object  and  image. 

Surely  that  bright  blot  of  green  was  neither 
tree  nor  shrub,  and  looking  up,  I  was  greeted 
by  the  hostile  barking  of  a  large  collie  dog,  faith- 
fully guarding  a  sleeping  girl.  She  suddenly 
awoke  and  sitting  up,  smiled  at  me.  She  was 
very  beautifid,  and  the  stray  sunbeams  playing 
in  her  wavy  golden  curls  made  her  like  a  fairy. 
I  passed  on,  but  could  not  forget  the  beautiful 
child  and  her  faithful  dog. 

Many  times  after  I  saw  them  sitting  in  the 
park,  riding  through  the  village,  or  I  passed 
them  on  the  lake.  I  was  convinced  there  must 
be  a  story  connected  with  these  two  friends.. 
One  day  I  was  wending  my  way  towards  the 
river,  and  again  I  heard  the  familiar  bark.  This 
time  it  s(iemed  a  pleading  for  help.  Guided  by 
the  sound,  I  climbed  the  hill  and  then  slid  down 
the  embankment  to  the  shore.  It  was  very  slip- 
pery, as  the  pine  needles  lay  layers  and  layers 
thick.  At  the  bottom  I  found  the  pair  trying 
to  climb  the  slope.  The  beautiful  girl  told  me 
she  had  twisted  her  ankle  and  was  in  need  of 
help,  so  by  dint  of  pulling,  pushing,  and  cling- 
ing and  clutching  at  trees  and  shrubs,  we  reach- 
ed the  top,  where  we  sat  down  to  rest.  Here  she 
told  me  her  story. 


She  lived  in  the  village,  and  took  part  in  all 
the  winter  sports.  One  day  on  a  snow-shoe  trip 
she  found  the  dog  with  his  foot  caught  in  a  trap. 
He  was  almost  dead  with  pain,  cold  and  hun- 
ger. She  took  him  home,  and  cared  for  him 
until  he  was  well.  Unable  to  find  the  owner, 
she  adopted  him,  and  they  became  fast  friends. 
She  called  him  "Friend,"  a  name  of  which  he 
had  proved  worthy. 

I  met  them  every  day,  and  we  soon  became 
well  acquainted.  "Friend''  seemed  to  think  he 
was  indebted  to  me  for  helping  his  mistress. 
In  October  I  returned  to  college.  Regularly 
1  receive  letters  from  the  friends.  At  the  end 
are  always  two  signatures,  one  in  a  human  hand 
and  the  other  just  the  imprint  of  "Friend's" 
paw. 

ANTOINETTE  WILLIAMS. 

Loretto,  Hamilton. 


Look  down,  oh  Lord,  upon  a  contrite  form; 

Pity  a  thrice-blind  sinner  come  to  see; 
Set  Thou  my  feet  upon  the  long,  long  road; 

Whisper  that  Thou  wilt  stoop  to  welcome  me. 

Guide  me,  oh  Lord,  across  Life's  storm-tossed 
waves ; 

Or,  if  I  lean  too  selfishly  on  Thee, 
Loose  Thou  my  hand  and  let  me  drift  alone. 

So  that  I  find  Thy  Beacon  lit  for  me. 

Teach  me,  oh  Lord,  the  complex  things  of  life, 
Or,  if  I  seem  impatient  of  Thy  Rod, 

Leave  Thou  Thy  pupil  to  his  dreary  task, 
That  he  may  learn,  within  his  lessons,  God. 

Shatter,  if  I  am  blind,  my  unconcern, 

Stab   through   my   calm    conceit   with    Thy 
great  sword, 

Thus  it  may  be  that,  bruised,   bleeding,  torn, 
I  shall  come  humbly  to  my  patient  Lord. 


Guelph. 


ANNE  SUTHERLAND. 
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WANTED:    A    SCHOOL    GIRL 


S  HOUGH  the  advertisement  has  not  been 
printed  in  the  newspapers  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  want  of  a  school  girl  is  a 
rather  pressing  need  of  to-day.  Since  there  is 
the  need  we  are  called  upon  to  think  how  w^e  can 
best  fill  it.  From  what  pattern  are  w^e  to  cut 
our  girl— what  qualities  shall  we  develop,  what 
tendencies  shall  we  counteract? 

The  school  girl  of  to-day  is  a  big,  vital  part 
of  the  world  of  to-morrow,  so  we  must  have  a 
girl  who  is  true  to  the  highest  and  best.  We  do 
not  want  a  return  to  the  simple  school  girl  of 
yesterday.  In  her  place  she  was  the  dearest, 
sweetest  and  best,  but  that  place  was  rather  nar- 
row— the  home  was  her  sphere  and  she  was  never 
expected  to  move  from  it.  To-day  it  is  different. 
The  school  girl  must  be  able  to  take  her  place  in 
any  sphere,  and  if  all  places  are  not  open  to  her 
she  must  take  the  key  and  do  the  opening.  There 
are  pulsing  problems  in  the  world  and  the 
school  girl  must  be  ready  to  meet  and  solve 
them.  She  must  take  her  stand  as  a  fighter  de- 
pending on  nothing  under  Heaven  but  her  own 
strength  and  courage.  School  days  are  days  of 
preparation— of  making  ready  the  weapons  of 
bravery,  fortitude  and  ideals. 

Let  us  take  the  school  girl  as  she  ought  to 
be  in  these  days  of  preparation.  She  may  have 
a  crooked  nose  and  a  straight  mouth,  but  she 
must  have  the  glow  of  health  in  her  cheeks  that 
shows  a  liking  for  fresh  air  and  a  life  of  the 
great  out-of-doors.  Her  eyes  must  be  alert, 
wide  awake  eyes,  whether  their  colour  be  blue, 
brown,  gray  or  hazel.  They  must  sparkle  with 
life  and  frankness.  Since  the  eyes  are  the  win- 
dows of  the  soul,  they  must  not  be  sleepy,  lus- 
treless eyes  that  are  afraid  to  look  at  life  and 
its  perplexities.  That  is  enough  of  her  personal 
appearance,  except  that  the  school  girl's  mouth 
.shoulid  never  know  the  position  'corners  down.' 

The  school  girl  of  to-day  must  have  pride- 
not  the  kind  that  makes  her  ashamed  to  wear 


a  patched  shoe  or  a  dress  that  is  a  little  away 
from  the  minute,  but  the  i)ride  that  makes  her 
polish  her  shoes  and  wear  her  dress  unconscibus- 
ly — the  pride  that  makes  her  study  w^ith  all  the 
intellect  and  energy  of  which  she  is  capable.  To 
study  hard  and  be  third  from  the  top  is  not  a 
disgrace,  but  to  stay  ever  at  the  bottom  is  en- 
tire lack  of  pride.  The  school  girl's  motto  for 
studies  should  be  ''Outdo  yourself"  and  her 
pride  will  make  her  get  among  the  best.  Not 
everyone  is  given  the  same  amount  of  brains 
for  study,  but  every  one  is  given  the  opportun- 
ity to  win  by  sheer  endeavor. 

Patience  is  another  requisite,  and  with  it 
gees  that  other  virtue,  cheerfulness.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  age  is  one  of  rush,  the  school  girl 
must  cultivate  patience  so  that  her  coolness  may 
take  her  through  the  rush.  She  must  also  take 
the  hurdles  with  a  smile.  A  well  controlled  tem- 
per is  an  asset.  If  there  is  no  other  way  to  let 
off  pent-up  energy  than  a  temper— very  well. 
The  school  girl  should  bite  her  lips  until  she 
gets  to  her  room  and  takes  it  out  on  the  pillow. 
After  fifteen  minutes  of  punching  the  unrespon- 
sive pillow  she  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  after  all  you  get  more  happiness  when  you 
go  after  it  with  a  smile,  and  that  a  temper  is 
really  a  tiring  form  of  amusement. 

The  school  girl  should  appreciate  the  beau- 
tiful. When  she  sees  a  sunset  melt  away  in  a 
perfect  harmony  of  gorgeous  colors,  if  her  soul 
is  of  that  finer,  sensitive  kind  she  will  not  give 
it  a  careless  glance  and  say,  "Isn't  it  wonder- 
ful?" She  will  stand  in  silence  and  let  its 
beauty  become  a  part  of  her  life. 

Depth  of  thought  thould  be  a  part  of  the 
school  girl  .  Life  for  a  girl  is  not  school ;  her 
season  as  a  debutante  or  worker,  as  circum- 
stances decree,  afterwards  marriage  and  then  the 
usual  round  of  home  duties.  That  is  so  much 
on  a  low  plane.  "Life  is  real — life  is  earnest." 
We  must  go  ever  on  and  up.    There  is  no  other 
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way  than  by  deep  thinking.  The  mind  that 
never  rises  above  the  ordinary  things  of  life  soon 
gets  in  a  rut  and  then  what  remains — very  little. 
As  Tennyson  says,  "As  though  to  breathe  were 
lifei," 

But  all  these  things  are  nothing  without 
ideals.  The  school  girl  must  have  ideals  and 
dreams.  She  must  set  her  star  among  the  high- 
est and  work  to  attain  the  height.  To  strive  for 
the  best  is  to  attain  the  best.     She  must  love 


her  God— her  country — her  home— her  school. 
She  must  go  on  nobly  to  the  top. 

To  every  school  girl  of  to-day  comes  that 
advertisement,  "Wanted — a  school  girl!"  Can 
we  come  forward  and  fill  the  requirements? 
It  is  our  work.  Can  we  do  it  ?  A  battered  old 
world  is  anxiously  waiting.    Dare  we  fail? 


RUTH  C.   GOETTER. 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


^ympatljg 


All  the  west  is  bathed  in  light; 
The  sun  fast  sinking  from  our  sight ; 
Cloudlets  throng  across  the  way, 
Telling  stories  of  the  day. 


"Tears''  it  sings,  "but  dew-drops  are, 
Eyes  bedimmed,  but  stars  afar. 
Mounds,  but  sweet  and  precious  spots 
Where  grow  God's  own  forget-me-nots. 


Little  grey  cloud  weeping  low, 
Sobs  out  tales  of  grief  and  woe ; 
Tiny   mounds   and   mothers'   tears. 
Broken  hearts  and  lonely  years; 


Cloudlet  pink,  but  light  had  seen, 
Blossoms  fair  and  grasses  green. 
Valley  mossy,  green  and  cool. 
Pink  clouds  smiling  from  the  pool. 


Great  ambitions  in  the  dust; 
Mortal  souls  begrimed  with  lust; 
White  lips  silent  in  despair; 
Hearts  all  starved  for  love  and  care. 


So  the  cloudlets  pink  and  grey. 
Whisper  on  about  the  day; 
Anon  a  sob,  and  then  a  cheer. 
While  they  draw  more  near  and  near. 


See  a  cloud  just  dipped  in  pink, 
With  the  grey  itself  doth  link, 
Fairly  ripples  out  its  joy. 
Pure  and  sweet  with  no  alloy. 


See,  the  whole  sky  glows  with  red, 
Cloudlets  pink  and  grey  are  dead, 
But  their  sympathy  so  sweet 
Bathes  in  glory  earth  and  deep. 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


M.K.C. 
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LUMBER 


3UST  a  heap,  long  and  short,  big  and  small, 
,  with  extra  joints  here  and  there,  an  in- 
conceivable mixture  of  colouring,  devoid 
of  cleanliness  or  orderliness,  lying  about  with 
one  extremity  pointing  north  and  the  other 
swinging  in  the  air,  with  no  care  for  life  or 
its  demands — just  content  to  lie  on  the  dnsty 
barn  floor — this  was  "Lumlber." 

According  to  his  Mother  he  was  Laurence, 
to  his  sister  Mabel  (just  eighteen)  he  was 
Laurie,  and  to  his  kid  sister,  Laur.  Each  of 
these  names  were  detestable  (Laurie  taking 
precedence)  and  were  regarded  as  insults  to 
his  majesty's  dignity.  With  Dad  he  was 
Larry.  Well,  that  wasn't  so  bad,  because  Dad 
had  a  brother  Larry  and  Dad  was  just  great. 
Except  for  this  slight  concession  for  his  fa- 
ther's sake,  he  hated  his  name  as  he  hated 
school,  eats,  girls,  dancing,  stiff  collars  and 
life  in  igeneral.  There  was  only  one  name  he 
tolerated  or  answered  to  (except  Larry  from 
his  father)  and  that  was  Lumber. 

How  he  came  by  it  I  cannot  say.  I  know 
it  was  not  among  the  several  imposed  upon  him 
at  the  christening  fount  nor  can  any  of  his 
folk  enlighten  me  as  to  its  origin.  Perhaps 
some  chum  sitarted  it  or  perhaps  one  of  his 
teachers  used  it  in  referring  to  the  contents 
of  his  cranium.  It  may  have  *been  considered 
typical  of  his  gait,  again  it  may  have  just 
sprung  up  from  nowhere  as  so  many  nick 
names  do  and  then  grow  till  they  become  a 
very  part  of  ourselves. 

No  matter!  this  apparently  lazy,  though 
very  much  alive  portion  of  humanity  sprawled 
on  the  floor,  his  feet  resting  against  an  old 
work  table,  was  Lumber.  He  was  quiet  (for 
a  change  his  mother  would  have  said)  ;  not  a 
muscle  moved  nor  did  an  eyelash  stir,  but  he 
was  far  from  sleeping;  he  was  thinking,  and 
as  he  confided  to  his  most  intimate  friends — 
this  was  his  thinking  pose. 

Thus  I  found  him  after  a  good  half  hour'.s 


search.  The  several  calls  of  Laurence,  Laur 
and  Laurie  had  failed  to  summon  him  to  the 
house,  and  "Lumber"  being  forbidden  on  the 
premises  or  within  earshot,  I  went  in  search 
of  him. 

I  had  only  wanted  him  to  deliver  a  message 
and  bring  back  some  necessary  papers  I  hadn't 
time  to  fetch  myself;  but  when  I  encountered 
his  familiar  red  head  in  this  pensive  mood,  I 
hesitated — first  because  I  hated  to  disturb  him 
and  later  because  I  was  attracted  and*  my  in- 
terest reawakened  in  this  .good  for  nothing 
youngster,  every  one  predicted  would  disgrace 
the  honorable  Harcourt  name  and  eventually 
reside  in  a  padded  cell  at  Sing-Sing. 

He  had  not  observed  my  entrance,  so  I  lean- 
ed against  the  door  contemplating  him.  On 
first  acquaintance  I  was  intereslted  in  this  much- 
talked-of  "bad  boy."  'I  remember  well  the 
first  evening  I  spoke  to  him.  It  was  at  the 
closinig  of  the  dancing  school  and  I  was  dutiful- 
ly fulfilling  a  promise  to  my  seven-year-old 
neice  who  was  to  perform  some  antics  on  her 
ten  precious  toes. 

The  performance  had  been  some  half  hour 
late  in  starting,  due  to  Lumlber 's  non-appear- 
ance, and  when  he  finally  did  arrive  and  the 
curtain  rose  he  stumbled  in,  his  collar  and  tie 
awry,  his  hair  towsled  and  his  clothes  besmear- 
ed with  mud.  His  mother  and  sister  left  the 
auditorium  amidst  a  series  of  "Oh's!"  and 
"Ah's!"  and  stifled  titters.  Twice  he  upset 
the  formation  and  was  conspicuous  throughout 
for  his  awkwardness  and  evident  displeasure. 
Tliis  num'ber  completed,  the  children  filed  out 
and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  till  nearly  the  close 
of  the  evening,  when  I  stumTiled  over  his  feet 
protruding  from  b^eneath  one  of  the  refreshment 
tables. 

So  far  the  evening  had  been  dull  and  I  wel- 
comed an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  some 
one  "different";  so  I  pulled  him  out  and  pro- 
ceeded to  scrutinize  this  mud-stained  boy  I  had 
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heard  discussed  to  such  an  extent  this  evening. 
All  present  were  only  too  willing  to  inform 
any  stranger  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  Laurence. 
''To  be  sure/'  said  one  old  chap,  ''there  isn't 
an  ounce  of  igood  in  him  nowhere,  nohow,'' 
and  to  'be  sure  his  looks  did  not  belie  this 
common  opinion. 

All  attempts  at  becoming  friends,  or  even 
acquaintances,  were  strongly  repulsed  by  Lum- 
ber and  he  showed  so  self-centered  and  obstin- 
ate a  nature  that  after  a  few  minutes  my  too 
scanty  store  of  patience  gave  way  and  I  left 
him,  convinced  that  he  was  a  no-account 
youngster.  I  had  learned,  however,  that  his 
tardiness  and  the  deplora'ble  state  of  his  cloth- 
ing was  due  to  a  quarrel  his  dog  Don  had  decid- 
ed to  have  on  meeting  a  neighbor's  dog — a  rival 
of  long  standing. 

That  evening  wore  away  and  with  it  my 
interest  in  Lumber.  I  met  him  many  times, 
but  neither  gave  way  to  the  slightest  nod  of 
recognition  and  by  the  morning  on  which  I  had 
need  of  a  messenger  I  had  almost  forgotten 
his  existence. 

Thoughts  of  Miss  Carrol's  dancing  school 
and  a  bit  of  regret  at  not  having  rekindled  our 
acquaintance  were  passing  through  my  mind 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  half-savage  bellow 
proceeding  from  the  vicinity  of  Lumber's  think- 
ing couch. 

This  attempt  at  sitartling  my  over-wrought 
nerves  was  considered  such  a  success  that  he 
let  forth  the  most  voluminous  burst  of  laughter 
his  twelve-year-old   lungs   permitted. 

T  made  an  heroic  effort  at  regaining  my 
composure  and* looking  stern,  but  realized  the 
futility  of  such  an  attitude  in  the  face  of  his 
enormous  grin.  When  he  laughed  the  ends  of 
his  mouth  almost  reached  his  ears,  but  his  even, 
white  teeth  quite  redeemed  this  feature.  I 
think  an  entire  book  might  be  written  on  Lum- 
ber's smile.  His  eyes  twinkled  merrily,  his 
nose  twitched  and  his  dimples  reached  almost 
from  eye  to  chin,  but  instead  of  one  dimple 
he  had  half  a  dozen  in  each  cheek.  There  was 
not  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  on  all  his  little  face 
that   did   not   harbour   one   or   more   freckles, 


and  I  wondered  that  they  did  not  unite  and 
form  one  big  brown  patch  ! 

This  charming  smile  was  such  a  revelation 
to  me  that  I  was  sinking  into  another  mood  of 
reflection  when  an  Indian  war  whoop  and  raised 
arm  warned  me  to  dodge  ere  a  sledge  hammer 
and  my  cranium  came  in  contact,  and  I  was 
none  too  sure  the  hammer  would  not  prove 
the  more  capable  of  withstanding  such  a  col- 
lision. The  hammer  clattered  noisily  to  the 
floor. 

Before  Lumber  had  time  to  gather  more 
ammunition  and  take  another  aim,  I  had  pinned 
Jiis  arms  to  his  sides  and  proceeded  to  convince 
liim  he  was  master  of  neither  the  hour  nor  the 
situation.  Then  proceeded  a  violent  though 
short-lived  tussle.  Lumber  was  quick  and 
crafty  and  as  hard  to  hold  as  an  eel,  hut  he 
Anally  called  quits  and  stretched  out  to  regain 
his  breath.  When  he  felt  equal  to  it,  I  expected 
he  would  recommence  his  barbarian  attacks,  or 
at  least  start  an  argument. 

He  did  neither,  but  on  rising,  stretched 
every  limb  and  muscle  successively  and  then 
walking  over  to  where  I  waited  expectantly, 
said  in  his  high-pitched  treble,  "You.  win, 
let's  be  pals." 

We  solemnly  shook  hands  and  took  an  ever- 
lasting oath  of  fealty  and  forthwith  we  were 
pals. 

I  forgot  all  about  the  papers  and  became 
tlioroughly  absorbed  in  examining  his  tools, 
wheels,  old  alarm  clocks  and  pet  mice.  This 
was  the  beginning.  Soon  I  was  taken  into  his 
confidence  and  partook  of  his  biggest  secrets 
and  then  I  discovered  this  boy  was  not  bad. 
He  Avas  true  gold  underneath,  but  the  exterior 
had  tarnished  from  ill  use.  And  his  hateful  dis- 
position was  not  deep  rooted  either — it  was  a 
soi-t  of  armour  by  which  lie  guarded  himself 
against  an  over-indulgent  mother,  a  big  sister 
who  wanted  him  to  wear  long  curls  and  lace 
collars  and  cuffs,  and  a  little  sister  who  ex- 
pected him  to  play  house  and  sing  slumber 
songs  to  glass-eyed  dolls. 

My  summer  ended  and  I  left  him  with  re- 
grets, but  with  a  good  impression,  I  hope. 
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Lumber  is  still  the  terror  of  the  town,  mis- 
understood and  avoided  by  everyone,  but  he 
has  dreams  and  ideals,  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  be  first  in  everything.  He  is  still  an  unusual 
mixture  of  colouring,  too  small  around  the 
head  and  too  Ibig  in  the  feet;  too  short  in  the 


arms  and  too  long  in  the  legs,  but  he's  our 
Lumber  and  will  be  well  assorted  and  trans- 
formed into  priceless  material  ST)me  one  of  these 
days. 

MARGARET  ADAMS. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


(Hn  iallaa 

(So'Ug  from  the  Limbo  of  an  Invalid's  Cell). 


Into  my  cell  at  eve  one  day 

There  floated  down  a  tender  lay, 

A  little  loving,  winsome  thing 

That  in  my  heart  hath  touched  a  spring, 

And  waked  an  answering  note  so  strong 

That  fain  had  I  burst  forth  in  song. 

Well  might  the  lay  I  heard  that  night 
Inspire  a  high  poetic  flight. 
But  when  I  strove  the  theme  to  tell 
My  lips  refused,  my  heart  to  spell. 
I  called  my  little  private  muse, 
Who,  for  such  tasks  I  sometimes  use, 
And  unto  her  I  made  my  plea 
To  grant  the  poet 's  quill  to  me. 

But  she,  a  false  and  fickle  jade. 
Though  oft  my  rhymes  disposed  to  aid, 
When  she  to  lyric  strain  should  rise 
On  rapid  wing,  away  she  flies. 

"Seek  other  lyre,"  she  cried,  "than  ours. 
Too  lofty  theme  for  slender  powers ! 
Why  not  to  Pegasus  apply, 
I  think  I  see  him  browsing  nigh." 

I  turned  me  to  that  steed  of  fame, 
Conjured  him   in  Apollo's  name, 
And  sooth  he  seemed  with  wings  all  dight. 
Well  suited  to  poetic  flight. 
I  vaulted  lightly  on  his  back 
And  up  I  rose  on  skyey  track. 
With  one  hand  twined  in  liis  mane. 
Which  close  I  grasped  in  lieu  of  rein. 


The  goodly  nag  laid  back  his  ears 
And  straight  we  mounted  towards  the 

spheres. 
"Ad  Astra!"  was  my  joyful  shout. 
The  men  in  Mars  are  peering  out. 
Then  snorted  loud  that  treach'rous  beast 
That  stars  from  orbits  were  released. 
And  Halley's  comet  switched  its  tail 
And  threw  star-gaze^rs  off  the  trail 
For  fifty  years  to  come — and  lo ! 
Backward  I  fell  to  depths  below. 

Loud  neighed  the  equine  as  he  passed 
The  sun  and  stars  and  spaces  vast. 
"A  trochee  and  iambus  too 
Are  not  for  mortals  such  as  you, 
I  don't  use  those  in  twenty  years, 
I'm  keeping  hem  for  gods  and  seers," 

Downward  I  fell  like  Mulciber, 
Picked  up  my  limbs  ajid  did  confer 
With  certain  wily  Oreeks  who  guide 
My  hobbling  steps  to  Delpho's  side, 
That  from  Castalian  nymph  to  slake 
My  throat  poetic,  I  might  take 
A  draught  from  out  her  spring — but,  woe ! 
"It's  all  dried  up,"  she  cried,  "you  know. 
Last  week  a  maiden  fair  and  small 

Came  hither  from  Loretto 's  hall 
And  in  one  draught  consumed  my  well 
To  make  a  poem  called  "Estelle, " 

You'll  have  to  do  your  best  yoursel', 
I  did,  and  hence  this  doggerel. 
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SMALL    BEGINNINGS 


Nothing  is  too  small  to  become  great.  How 
often  we  forget  these  simple  words ;  forget 
them,  or  if  we  do  remember,  neglect  to  put 
them  into  practice.  Everything  has  to  have  a 
beginning,  and  often  the  greatest  achievements 
have  come  from  the  most  humble  sources'.  This 
is  true  of  everything,  nature,  words,  men  and 
works. 

Let  us  take  nature,  for  instance.  Here  is  a 
little  acorn,  and  here  is  a  igreat  oak-tree.  Many 
years  ago  another  little  acorn,  just  like  the 
one  we  have,  found  its  way  into  the  ground. 
There,  Mother  Nature  fed  and  cared  for  it, 
until  it  grew  and  peeped  out  of  the  ground. 
Still  she  fed  its  roots,  and  it  grew  strong  and 
tall.  The  south  wind  crooned  lullabye  through 
its  branches  and  the  warm  rains  washed  the 
dust  from  its  leaves,  and  it  grew  stronger  and 
taller  until  it  became  the  great  oak  that  we  see 
now. 

If  a  little  acorn  way  down  in  the  ground  can 
igrow  into  a  great  oak-tree,  what  can  a  little 
)Word  do?  Sometimes  a  cross,  idly-spoken 
word  causes  great  heart-ache  and  suffering. 
And^ — 

"Sometimes  a  little  word. 
Spoken  sweet  and  fleet. 
That  scarcely  can  be  heard. 
Our  ears  with  sudden  meet. 
Yet,  all  life's  course   along, 
That  whisper  will  vibrate. 
And  like  some  wizard's  song, 
Decide   our  every  fate." 

Just  a  little  word  may  do  great  good  or 
great  harm.  It  is  our  duty  to  guard  our  words 
so  that  only  great  good  will  come  from  them. 

The  majority  of  men  to-day  who  have  reach- 
ed the  pinnacle  of  success,  ^began  on  the  very 
bottom  rung  of  the  ladder.  By  hard  work  and 
perseverance  they  mounted  gradually  up,  high- 
er and  higher  until  they  have  reached  the  top. 
These  men  have  toiled  since  they  were  children 
and  they  are  not  afraid  of  work.  They  under- 
stand the  working-man's  problems,  and  as  they 


sit  at  their  office  desks,  they  can  remember, 
not  so  long  ago,  the  times  they  were  out  of 
work,  and  the  days  when  $5,00  a  week  was  a 
fortune.  These  men  beginning  with  nothing 
have  brought  themselves  up  to  such  a  height 
that  the  nation  depends  upon  them  to-day. 

Every  good  work  you  do  comes  back  with 
interest.  Maybe  at  the  time  it  seems  insignifi- 
'cant  and  you  forget  it.  Just  the  same  in  the 
,end,  you  will  find  it  credited.  One  work  in 
which  we  are  all  interested  is  our  convent,  and 
its  foundress,  Mary  Ward.  In  1609  Mary  Word 
,and  her  associates  Ibegan  teaching  a  few  girls. 
They  met  with  a  great  many  hardships  and 
trials,  but  they  persevered.  In  time  they  were 
joined  by  others,  and  others  who  carried  on 
the  good  work.  Now  we  find  her  numerous 
convents  on  every  continent.  When  we  think  of 
the  igood  these  institutions  are  doing  and  then 
of  their  humble  origin,  we  may  say  that  good 
deeds  are  like  acorns,  and  that  something  great 
will  grow  out  of  thera^ 

DONNA  STANLEY. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


^&cAo 


®I|F  IGab^  of  x\\i 

The  soft  and  sunny  clouds  of  May 

The  warm  winds  waft  on  high, 

To  drift  like  fleecy  eimi4^''across 

The  meadows  of  the  sky; 

Her  chosen  flock  all  white  against 

Her  floating  mantle  blue, 

The  Lady  Mary  leads  and  guides 

To  pastures  ever  new. 


0  Mary,  Lady  Mary, 

In  that  sunny  distant  Land, 

In  the  glory  of  the  God-Head 

When  your  chosen  children  stand. 

When  you  give  them  to  the  Master — 

The  daughters  of  your  care,  M^o 

0  Mary,  Lady  Mary,  ^^..1-^   UTO^'^'^j 

May  not  one  be  misai^g  there ! 

M.  CRONIN. 
Loretto  Abbey. 
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College  and  Academy  Class  Notes 


GENERAL  LORETTO  NOTES. 
Loretto  Abbey. 

Feb.  2,.— Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  M.  D.  Whalen  offi- 
ciated at  a  Religious  Profession  and  Reception 
Ceremony.  Two  isisters  pironounced  simple 
vows:  Sister  M;ary  Ambrose  and  Sister  Mary 
Aeden.  Six  sist^rsi  received  the  habit  of  the 
Institute :  Sr.  .M.  Annunciata,  Sr.  M.  Oliver,  Sr. 
M.  Ivan,  Sr.  M.  Florentia,  Sr.  M.  Alfreda  and 
Sr.  M.  Firmin. 

Feb.  28. — Carnival  parade  and  dance.  Prize 
for  most  effective  costume  to  Marguerite  Rou- 
leau in  First  School  in  character  of  Pocahontas; 
and  Willa  Millen  in  Second  School,  as  William 
Wallace. 

March  6. — ^^The  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Coughlan, 
C.SS.R.,  gave  a  lecture  on  some  of  the  interest- 
ing features  of  his  late  sojourn  in  Rome.  His 
descriptions  were  delightfully  graphic  and  were 
interspersed  with  pithy  anecdotes.  His  person- 
al impressions  and  experiences  lent  reality  to 
his  account  of  the  great  basilicas  and  churches 
he  visited  in  the  Eternal  City;  his  encounter 
with  Mt.  Vesuviusi  and  the  buried  city;  his 
visit  to  the  ca/tacombs  and  his  audience  with 
the  late  Holy  Father.  All  are  grateful  to  the 
kind  and  scholanly  lecturer  for  a  delightful  and 
profitable  evening. 

March  4. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the 
C.'S.M.C,  in  the  Abbey  Auditorium,  at  which 
fourteen  units  were  represented,  proving  a 
growth  in  the  Crusade  that  is  gratifying  to  all 
concerned.  Reports  showed  that  active  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  Missions  has  been  going 
forward — in  other  words,  that  the  Association 
is  alive.  The  President,  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  John- 
son, and  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Teresa 
Langeway,  are  receiving  letters  of  enquiry 
constantly,  and  are  prepared  to  give  all  infor- 
mation required.  Tabulated  cards  for  record- 
ing Spiritual  offerings  may  be  had  by  writing 
to  the  China  Mission  Seminary,  Almonte,  Ont. 
Three  yellow  boxes  on  the  desks  of  three  study 
halls  prove  that  Lenten  sacrifices  are  being 
made  from  which  the  Chinese  may  hope  to  reap 
some  profit  at  Easter.     See  interesting"  Report 

from  Loretto,  Woodlawn,  in  this  issue. 

***** 

Heartfelt  congratulations  to  Miss  Florence 
Daly,  a  matriculant  from  Loretto  Abbey,  and  a 
graduate  of  Loretto  College,  Brunswick,  also 
to  Miss  Marian  James,  matriculant,  Hamilton, 


both  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  Os- 
goode  Hall,  who  are  waiting  their  call  to  the 
Bar  on  Convocation  Day.  We  hope  that  many 
Lorettoi  College  Graduates  will  follow  their 
example.  #     *     #     #     # 

Congratulations  are  extended  to  Rev.  Bro. 
Gabriel,  Science  Master  of  De  La  Salle  Colle- 
giate, on  his  brilliant  invention,  which  pro- 
mises to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Scienice.  His  lantern  slides  for  giving  demons- 
tration lessons  in  Science,  are  so  arranged,  by 
use  of  a  double  lantern,  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
moving  picture.  These  will  prove  invaluable 
to  the  teacher  who  is  explaining  the  action  of 
the  pump,  wave  motions,  the  working  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph,  and  all  other  mechanivsms 
in  physics  and  chemistry.  It  is  said  that  the 
McKay  School  Equipment  Co,  is  handling  the 
slides  which  Brother  Gabriel  has  worked  out. 

Loretto  extends  sympathy  to  Irma  and  Isa- 
bel Guinane  upon  the  loss  of  a  devoted  father ; 
also  to  Norma  Teahan  on  the  loss  of  a  brother. 


SR.  M.  PAULA  CALLED  TO  HER 
REWARD. 

March  23. — ^^Old  friends  and  pupils  of 
the  Abbey  will  sympathize  with  the  Com- 
munity in  the  loss  of  one  of  its  least  con- 
spicuous but  most  precious  members,  the 
raithful  and  devoted  Sr.  Paula.  They 
will  not  forget  to  pray  for  one  who  for 
upwards  of  forty  years  was  a  familiar 
figure  there.  Many  affectionate  memories 
cling  round  her  name,  and  it  will  be  hard 
to  realize  that  things  can  go  on  without 
that  quiet,  patient  solicitude  which  char- 
acterized St.  Paula's  ilong  years  of  service. 

When  the  great  summons  came,  a  life- 
long habit  made  it  the  simple  and  natural 
thing  for  her  to  obey,  trustfully  and  in 
quietness  of  mind.  A  few  short  days  out 
of  her  round  of  daily  duties — a  little  suf- 
fering— the  fortifying  Sacraments  of  Holy 
Church — and  she  was  prepared  for  the 
long  journey.  A  precious  reward  will 
crown  her  years  of  fidelity  and  devoted- 
neas  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  Whose 
'Well  done"  will  make  it  all  worth  while, 
forever.     May  her  soul  rest  in  peace ! 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 

(Note :  First  five  items  were  too  late  for 
insertion  in  January  issue  of  Rainbow). 

October  19. — In  their  second  Biblical  Even- 
ing, the  St.  Catharine's  Literary  dwelt  on  the 
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merit  and  charm  'of  the  Bible  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view. 

Oct.  20. — Dr.  Grant,  Minister  of  Education, 
favoured  us  to-day  by  a  brief  visit.  He  replied 
fittingly  and  courteously  to  our  welcome  ad- 
dress. 

Nov.  16. — Our  good  Rev.  Friend,  Father 
Rosa,  CM.,  gave  us  the  first  of  a  series  of  talks 
on  Geo'logy.  Always*  interesting,  Father  Rosa 
wa;s  especially  entertaining  when  he  brought  his 
subject  near  home — Niagara  Falls  and  its  vicin- 
ity. 

Dec.  2. — We  were  elated  to-day  by  our  vic- 
tory in  a  basketiball  contest  with  the  Falls 
View  team.     Score  13-20  in  our  favour. 

Dec.  7. — 'Annual  Retreat,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  Father  Luke,  O.C.C,  opened  to-day, 

Jan.  19. — Rev.  Fathei^  Garvin,  CM.,  treated 
us  to  a  delightful  talk  this  evening  on  Books 
and  Reading.  We  learned  the  lesson  ''To  at- 
tend, understand,  repeat,  ^and  think  it  over." 

Jan.  26.— The  subject  "Loyalty  to  Christ 
and  His  Church  was  fascinatingly  presented 
tliis  afternoon  by  Rev.  Father  Wood,  CM. 

Feb.  2. — A  forceful  lecture,  delightful  too, 
by  Rev.  Father  Harrison,  CM.  The  lesson  con- 
veved  in  his  touching  story  of  "Jasper  Holt, 
M.D.,  Upstairs,"  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Feb.  9. — This  afternoon  we  heard  a  talk  by 
Rev.  Father  Heffner,  CM.,  who  spent  two  years 
in  Panama.  He  told  us  many  things  of  interest 
and  amusement  'about  that  part  of  the  world. 

Feb.  16. — Rev.  Father  Rosa,  CM.,  took  us, 
in  his  happy  way,  on  a  very  realistic  trip 
through  Cuba  and  the  Southern  States. 

Feb.  23.— Rev.  Father  Flynn,  CM.,  who  re- 
turned only  last  summer,  after  completing  a 
course  of  studies  in  Rome,  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  Catacombs. 

March  2. — This  time  Father  Rosa's  trip  in- 
cluded Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. 

March  16. — There  was  a  joyous  note  in  all 
the  numbers  on  St.  Patrick's  concert  program, 
befitting  the  'bettered  conditions  in  Ireland. 

March  17. — Forty  Hours'  Devotion  opened 
with  Solemn  High  Mass. 


Mary  Bampfield  is  warmly  congratulated 
on  the  high  standing  she  attained  as  a  gradu- 
ate nurse  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y. 

Congratulations  on  their  marriages  are  ex- 
tended to  Josephine  Spalding  and  Marjorie 
Mitchell.  Josephine,  as  Mrs.  John  Humphrey 
Power,  is  now  residing  in  Huntingdon,  Va. : 
Marjorie,  as  Mrs.  Frank  Dennis,  is  still  at  Nia- 
gara Falls,  N.Y. 

Congratulations  to  Mrs.  John  Renfro  (nye 
Elizabeth  Dant)  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter; 
and  to  Mrs.  George  MeC'onkey  (nee  Lilian 
Seitz)  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 

Sincere  sympathy  is  extended  by  the  Reli- 
gious and  pupils  of  Loretto  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Symmes  (the  latter  Margaret  Bampfield)  on 
the  death  of  their  little  son  Jack. 

Loretto,  Hamilton. 

Feb.  1. — St.  Brigid's  Literary  Society  held 
a  masquerade  followed  by  a  banquet  and  en- 
tertainment. Rev.  Fr.  Leyes  and  Rev.  Father 
Hinchey  were  guests.  The  girls  were  dressed 
to  represent  literary  and  historical  characters. 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  Muriel  Walker,  the 
Indian  Maiden ;  to  Edith  Leitch,  a  gypsy 
princess,  and  to  Evelyn  Connor,  cleverly  dis- 
guised as  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  the  last 
to  be  identified.  The  Refectory  was  artistically 
decorated  with  fiowers,  candles  and  the  colours 
of  the  Literary  Club — red,  white  and  blue.  A 
delicious  supper  was  served.  The  Toast  Mis- 
tress, Eileen  Murp'hy,  called  for  responses  to  the 
following:  Their  Patroness,  their  Pastors, 
Teachers,  and  Canada.  In  her  response  to  "St. 
Brigid"  Mary  Eckstein  gave  a  short  and  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  her  life.  The  best  was  reserved 
for  the  last,  when  in  response  to  a  hearty  invi- 
tation Father  Leyes  and  Father  Hinchey  ad- 
dressed aill  present  in  a  few  appropriate  and 
edifying  words. 

After  the  banquet  all  adjourned  to  the  con- 
cert hall  to  enjoy  a  delightful  hour  with  tlie 
Gypsies,  an  informal  grouping  which  lent  itself 
to  song  and  dance.  Tlie  scene  was  taken  from 
"The  Mill  on  the  Floss."  Edith  Lietch  and 
Jean  Thompson  sang  charmingly,  and  Helen 
Ragg  proved  herself  worthy  to  be  chosen 
Queen,  by  performing  a  quaint  little  dance 
around  the  fire.     She  took  the  part  of  Maggie 
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TuLliver.  Congratulations  were  showered  upon 
Teresa  Cook,  who  directed  the  program  so  suc- 
ces'sfu'lly.  A  dance  followed  and  lasted  until 
the  Convent  bell  rang  the  parting  hour — rather 
early  for  modern  lassies,  but  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  regulation. 

Feb.  20. — ^A  History  Contest  took  place  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth  Years.  The  members 
of  the  defeated  team  des.erve  the  heartist  con- 
gratulation's for  their  energetic  efforts  and  the 
sportsmanlike  manner  in  which  they  met  their 
defeat.  Both  are  looking  forward  to  a  jolly 
time  when  the  juniors  will  prepare  a  supper 
for  the  victorious  seniors. 

The  Silver  Tea  given  by  the  Alumnae  at 


Loretto  was  a  great  social  success.  Mrs.  H,  J. 
Sullivan  presided  at  the  tea  table. 

The  friends  and  pupils  of  Loretto  were 
charmed  with  the  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Louis 
Wetmore  on  the  celebrated  writers  of  the  day 
— Mgr.  Robert  Benson,  Gilbert  Chesterton  and 
Hilaire  Belloc.  The  lecture  was  preceded  by 
three  instrumental  numbers  rendered  by  Mar- 
garet Sullivan,  Jean  and  Marian  Townsend. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  Third  Year  gave  a  re- 
ception to  Fourth  Year  pupils.  A  short  pro- 
gram consisting  of  Iris»h  recitations,  songs  and 
dances  contributed  largely  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  evening.  A  sumptuous  supper  followed; 
toasts  were  given  and  a  dance  ended  the  happy 
day. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION 


Education  is  one  of  the  most  widely-discussed 
topics  of  the  day.  It  forms  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  meetings  of  the  most  experienced 
and  influential  men  of  the  country.  Numerous 
societies  are  formed  for  the  advancement  of 
education ;  and  vast  sums  of  money  are  expended 
for  the  same  purpose.  Every  man  who  possesses 
any  love  for  his  country  is  interested  in  the  in- 
tellectual growth  of  the  children  of  that  country. 

When  we  consider  these  facts,  the  question 
arises  in  our  minds,  What  is  education?  Milton 
calls  a  complete  education  "That  which  fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  offices,  both  public  and  private, 
of  peace  and  war."  In  other  words,  an  educa- 
tion is  that  which  enables  a  man  to  do  all  things 
well. 

The  object  of  education  is  the  formation  of 
character,  not,  as  it  sometimes  seems,  the  acquir- 
ing of  facts.  The  real  education  of  a  child  begins 
several  years  before  it  attends  school.  Then 
many  years  are  spent  in  learning  the  ''how" 
and  the  "why"  of  the  things  about  him;  and 
when  he  leaves  college,  the  world  calls  him  an 
educated   man.     He   may  be  the  possessor   of 


many  facts,  but  if  he  has  not  learned  to  be  kind, 
sympathetic  and  useful  to  his  fellowmen,  he  js 
still  uneducated,  for,  in  the  words  of  Ruskin, 
"The  training  which  makes  men  happiest  in 
themselves,  also  makes  them  most  serviceable  to 
others. ' ' 

School  is  the  place  where  one  is  supposed  to 
receive  his  preparation  for  the  life  ahead  of  him, 
but  the  prime  educators  are  observation  and 
experience.  Life  is  a  struggle  for  every  man. 
He  must  earn  his  living,  and  the  more  competent 
he  is  to  do  so,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  himself, 
and  the  more  good  he  is  able  to  do  to  others. 

Make  a  comparison  between  an  educated  man 
and  an  uneducated  man,  and  the  value  af  an 
education  becomes  clear. 

DOROTHY  SULLIVAN. 
Loretto,  Bi-unswick. 


The  philosopher  and  the  poet  look  not  with 
the  same  eyes.  In  presence  of  the  Alps,  Hegel 
could  only  say — it  is  so,  it  is  so.  For  Words- 
worth they  are  "The  lordly  Alps,  those  rosy 
peaks,  from  which  the  Morning  looks  abroad 
on  many  nations." 
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WHOSE    SHALL    IT    BE? 


ABOUT  a  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  in 
a  rambling  old  house  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  six  children.  Left  motherless 
at  an  early  age,  their  father,  a  writer  absorbed 
in  his  work,  allowed  them  to  grow  up  as  wild 
and  uncared  for  as  the  rugged  country  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  Mona,  a  girl  of  about 
fourteen,  was  the  eldest  and  the  leader  of  her 
four  brothers  and  little  sister.  Together  they 
spent  the  long  days  as  best  suited  their  wayward 
fancies;  tossing  about  the  rough  waves  in  their 
little  boat,  clambering  over  the  rocks  and  scaling 
the  cliffs  of  the  inhospitable  shore  or  venturing 
into  places  where  even  the  sturdy  coast  guards- 
man feared  to  enter. 

Mona  loved  the  rough,  picturesque  countrj^, 
loved  her  neglected  home  and  most  of  all  she 
loved  the  great  sea  that  rolled  its  foam-crested 
waves  forever  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and 
stretched  in  mystery  far  to  the  horizon  and  be- 
yond. She  did  not  fear  it  even  in  its  wildest 
moods— it  was  free  and  untamed  like  herself. 

In  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  the  wind 
like  a  banshee  cried  and  howled  around  the  corn- 
ers of  the  chimneys  of  the  old  house,  they  would 
gather  round  the  cheerful  glow  of  the  peat  fire 
and  listen  to  the  tales  told  by  the  old  servants, 
and  of  all  the  tales  this  was  the  strangest: 

"Hundreds  of  years  ago  there  lived  in  the 
country,  now  called  Mexico,  a  great  race  of 
Indians  known  as  the  Aztecs.  They  had  many 
beautiful  cities  and  their  kings  were  very  rich. 
Then  one  day  a  strange  white  people,  the  Span- 
iards, came  from  across  the  sea  in  great,  many- 
sailed  ships,  who  treacherously  invaded  the  coun- 
try, killing  the  people  and  looting  the  lovely 
cities.  At  last  the  king  himself  was  forced  to 
flee,  so  carrying  with  him  his  treasure,  he  sought 
an  ancient  priest  of  the  god  of  war.  A  terrible 
curse  was  laid  on  the  treasure  and  it  was  hidden 
away.  Years  passed  and  a  band  of  pirates  hear- 
ing of  the  treasure,  located  it  and  carried  it  off 


to  their  ship.  But  misfortune  followed  them 
everywhere,  and  finally  fearing  the  curse  which 
tradition  said  lay  on  the  hoard,  they  landed  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  buried  it  no  one 
knew  where." 

So  ran  the  story. 

It  was  within  a  few  days  of  Christmas,  and 
though  the  Autumn  had  been  a  particularly 
stormy  one,  the  weather  had  suddenly  cleared, 
the  sun  shone  and  it  became  almost  warm.  But 
there  was  a  moan  in  the  wind  and  the  sea  and  the 
old  weather  prophets  of  the  coast  shook  their 
heads  and  declared  that  a  storm,  such  as  had 
not  been  known  in  eighty  years,  was  brewing. 

Despite  these  warnings  Mona  and  her  five 
reckless  followers  set  off  to  search  for  sea  weed 
and  pebbles  Avashed  in  by  the  high  seas.  **Any 
one  who  can  discover  signs  of  a  storm  on  such  a 
day  as  this  must  be  a  croaking  raven,"  was 
Mona's  frank  comment.  In  many  places  along 
the  coast  the  action  of  the  waves  had  worn 
away  the  cliffs  and  promentaries  and  left  por- 
tions standing  like  little  islands  off  shore,  some 
of  which  could  be  reached  only  by  dry  land 
when  the  tide  was  out. 

To  one  of  these  the  merry  band  hurried  like 
marauders  of  old,  to  secure  the  spoil  left  be- 
hind by  the  sea.  So  high  had  the  tides  risen 
during  the  previous  weeks  that  the  little  islands 
had  been  almost  submerged,  and  the  surface  soil 
in  many  places  washed  away.  Perhaps  this  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  the  boy  Dennis  in  his 
exploring  suddenlj^  came  upon  the  end  of  a  box 
sticking  out  of  the  ground.  His  shout  of  amaze- 
ment and  triumph  brought  the  others  quickly 
to  the  spot  and  amid  wonder  and  conjecture 
willing  hands  dug  the  chest  from  its  resting 
place.  It  was  a  very  old  chest  and  must  have 
been  buried  a  long  time,  for  the  stout  wood 
and  steel  bands  were  rotted  and  rusted  by  the 
moist  soil  and  passing  seasons. 

' '  It  looks  like  a  coffin, ' '  said  some  one.    "  It 's 
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too  small,"  answered  Dennis,  waving  the  horrid 
suggestion  aside. 

"Perhaps  it's  haunted.  Do  leave  it  alone 
lest  something  should  jump  out  at  us,"  begged 
Fanchea,  in  a  trembling  voice.  Fanchea's  mind 
was  inclined  to  run  on  supernatural  matters. 

But  the  others  looked  upon  the  chest  as  an 
object  of  interest  rather  than  alarm,  and  when 
one  bright  soul  hinted  that  opening  it  might 
solve  the  mysitery,  there  wnas  a  general  cry  of 
approval.  Amid  tense  silence  Mona  knelt  and 
with  little  •difficulty  wrenched  off  the  rust-eaten 
lock.  There  was  a  movement  nearer  on  the  part 
of  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Fanchea, 
M'ho  hid  behind  Dennis,  probably  as  a  precaution 
against  the  "something  that  might  jump  out." 

Mona  slowly  and  solemnly  opened  the  chest. 

Cups  of  -gold  and  silver,  richly  chased  heavy 
chains  and  bracelets  set  with  gleaming  stones, 
fantastic  ornaments  incrustedAvith  jewels,  the 
priceless  treasure  of  a  long  forgotten  kingdom 
lay  revealed  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
children.      / 

"It  is— it  must  be  the  Aztec  treasure,  the 
gold  buried  by  the  pirates.  Oh!  Dennis,"  meet- 
ing the  round-eyed  stare  of  that  individual,  "We 
have  found  the  Aztec  gold ! ' ' 

Then  great  indeed  was  their  amazement,  loud 
the  joyful  exclama:tions,  the  wonder,  the  ques- 
tions. The  fabled  treasure-trove  with  its  mar- 
vellous legend  and  romantic  connection  writh  a 
vanished  civilization,  was  lying  in  a  gleaming, 
tangled  mass  at  their  feet. 

"But  it  is  cursed,"  said  the  too  fearful  Fan- 
chea. 

' '  Who  cares  for  some  old  pagan  curse, ' '  cried 
Dennis  with  high-minded  scorn.  "We  have  found 
the  treasure,  Hooray!"  and  to  show  his  pleasure 
further,  he  tossed  his  hat  in  the  air  and  caught 
it  on  the  end  of  his  toe. 

Some  wanted  to  stay  with  her,  but  Mona 
sternlj^  sent  them  off,  and  as  Mona  was  their 
leader,  they  all  obeyed  her. 

Left  alone,  Mona  turned  again  to  the  chest, 
touching  and  examining  its  e9ntents  as  if  to 
convince  herself  of  its  reality.  She  slipped  on 
a  chain  or  two  and  one  of  the  massive  bracelets 


and  turned  the  jewels  about  to  catch  the  light 
and  see  them  sparkle.  How  like  a  tantalizing 
dream  it  was  from  which  she  must  presently 
awaken.  Now  poor  Dad  would  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  slimness  of  the  family  income. 
They  would  sell  some  of  the  treasure. 

How  long  she  spent  with  these  pleasing  re- 
flections Mona  did  not  know,  but  presently  there 
crept  over  her  a  strange  undefined  feeling  of  ter- 
ror that  froze  the  smile  on  her  lips  and  clutched 
with  icy  fingers  at  her  heart.  With  the  un- 
known fear  still  upon  her,  she  rose  slowly  to  her 
feet.     The   instinct  had  not  j^roved  false. 

The  rising  wind  was  sweeping  in  fierce  gusts 
over  the  barren  cliffs.  Dark  clouds,  sombre  and 
threatening,  moved  across  the  sky  like  fabled 
giants  intent  on  mischief.  The  moan  of  the 
sea  was  deepening  into  a  low  roar,  that  slowly 
grew  in  intensity  as  the  troubled  waters  chafed 
and  fretted  by  the  strong  impetus  of  the  wind, 
rose  in  mountainous  waves  of  inky  blackness, 
crested  with  startling  white  foam,  and  rolled 
forward  in  terrible  and  relentless  majesty  to 
break  with  thunderous  roar  on  the  rock-strewn 
beach. 

The  storm,  which  the  false  sunshine  denied 
was  already  at  hand  like  a  powerful  force  of 
destruction  from  the  wild  grey  wastes  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Idealizing  in  a  sudden  flash  of  terror  the  dan- 
gei-s  of  her  position,  Mona  turned  hastily  shore- 
wards,  only  to  discover  as  indeed  she  had  fear- 
ed, that  the  sea  had  already  cut  off  every  escape, 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland  the  great 
waves  shattered  by  the  outlying  rocks,  swirled 
and  tossed  amid  great  clouds  of  foam  and  spray. 
The  sea  was  rising  with  incredible  swiftness, 
the  monstrous  waves  seeming  to  mount  to  the 
low  sweeping  clouds  as  if  sky  and  sea  were  meet- 
ing in  fearful  union. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Mona  feared  the 
sea.  These  towering  waves,  which  would  once 
have  filled  her  with  Avild  delight,  were  now  black 
soldiers  of  death,  malignant  demons  mocking 
her  hopeless  position.  Through  the  fast  gather- 
ing darkness  the  jewels  gleamed  like  evil  eyes. 
Higher  and  more  shrill  rose  the  cry  of  the  wind, 
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broader  and  fuller  swelled  the  bass  voice  of  the 
sea,  and  together  they  formed  one  fierce  and 
vibrant  note  as  if  the  elements  had  become  an 
instrument  resounding  to  the  touch  of  some 
wild  and  potent  master. 

Mona  strained  her  eyes  shoreward  to  the  dim 
outline  of  the  cliffs,  searching  for  some  sign  of 
the  help  which  she  felt  certain  must  come,  but 
which  must  come  speedily,  for  the  little  island 
was  fast  disappearing  beneath  the  waves. 

Her  hope  w^as  indeed  realized.  A  point  of 
light  shone  through  the  mist  and  spray  and  a 
shout  of  courage  came  to  her  over  the  roaring 
waters.  With  her  whole  being  in  her  eyes,  Mona 
w^atched  the  boat  set  out  from  shore  and  tlie 
gallant  attempt  made  to  pull  against  the  gale, 
and  with  a  sob  of  despair,  saw  it  tossed  back 
by  the  tumultuous  breakers.  Again  and  again 
the  boat  strove  to  make  the  dangerous  passage 
betAveen  the  shore  and  the  island,  and  as  often 
was  dashed  back  against  the  rocks. 

Mona,  now  frantic  with  terror  which  she  had 
never  before  known,  saw  the  waves  mounting 
nearer  and  nearer,  each  one  threatening  to  en- 
gulf her  in  its  black  depths  as  she  crouched 
wild  eyed  by  the  scattered  Indian  treasure.  She 
tried  to  pray,  but  the  w^ords  would  not  come. 
A  wave  broke  within  a  yard  of  her  and  she  felt 


the  water  flow  over  her  feet.  Mona  buried  her 
head  in  her  arms — the  next  one  would  end  it 
all.  Something  wet  and  rough  pressed  against 
her  with  a  panting  sound.  She  looked  up.  It 
was  her  Newfoundland  dog  Nero.  ' '  Oh !  Nero, ' ' 
she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  helplessly  about 
her  pet.     "The  sea,  the  sea  will  get  us." 

With  the  gli'l  still  clinging  to  him,  the  saga- 
cious animal,  taking  a  firm  grip  of  her  clothing, 
plunged  back  into  the  waves.  There  was  a  rush 
of  ice-cold  water  and  that  was  the  last  she  knew\ 
.  .  .  When  Mona  again  opened  her  eyes  she  w^as 
in  her  own  bed  with  her  father  and  Bridget,  the 
nurse,  standing  beside  her.  She  had  been  ill— 
very  ill — for  a  long  time,  they  told  her,  but  she 
would  soon  be  well  again. 

On  that  dreadful  night  w'hen  the  storm  first 
broke  her  brothers  had  spread  the  alarm  and 
the  scanty  population  of  that  lonely  coast  had 
turned  out  en  masse  to  her  rescue,  for  they  all 
loved  the  wdlful,  kind-hearted  Mona.  When  all 
attempts  to  reach  her  by  boat  had  failed,  so 
dismally,  as  a  last  resource  the  dog  Nero  had  been 
sent  after  his  mistress  and  had  brought  her  un- 
conscious,  but  still  living,  through  the  waves. 

And  the  Aztec  treasure  ?  It  had  been  washed 
away.  JOSEPHINE  PHELAN. 

Loretto,  Guelph. 
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For  many  years,  more  than  goes  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  man's  lifetime,  have  the  first  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  kissed  my  rustling  leaves,  and 
the  last  light  of  the  dying  day  shed  a  parting 
glow  over  my  drooping  branches.  During  these 
many  years  children  have  played,  old  men  have 
talked,  youth  has  dreamed  its  fair  dreams  and 
lovers  have  plighted  their  vows  beneath  me. 

I  am  an  old  willow  tree  living  on  the  slope 
of  a  pretty  hill,  and  I  overhang  a  rickety  bench. 
The  bench  and  I  are  old  friends  and  are  the  most 
beloved  things  on  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Cam- 
eron House.  How  the  people  of  Cameronville 
would  love  to  hear  the  old  bench  and  me  talk 
cut  our  many  secrets !    We  have  never  told  any 


of  them  before,  but  after  many  hours  of  debate, 
we  decided  to  tell  this  one. 

"You  tell  it, ' '  I  said  to  the  bench. 

"No,  a  willow  tree  is  supposed  to  be  more 
romantic  than  a  rickety  old  bench,  so  you  tell 
it,"  he  creaked,  putting  more  emphasis  than 
was  necessary  on  the  "supposed."  That  was 
]-eally  what  I  wanted,  and  after  some  becoming 
reluctance,  I  consented  .... 

It  was  May  time,  the  time  of  the  year  when 
all  trees  look  their  prettiest,  some  in  pink  and 
some  in  white,  and  some  in  simple  green.  I  re- 
member that  my  new  dress  was  specially  pretty 
that  Spring,  and  how  the  birds,  building  their 
nests  in  my  branches  amused  the  bench  and  me 
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with  their  chatter.  It  Avas  May  time  also  at 
Cameron  House  for  Billy  Cameron  and  pretty 
Phyllis  were  home  from  Colleofe  and  a  house 
partj^  was  being  given  in  their  honour. 

About  the  second  day  of  the  party,  Phyllis 
wandered  down  the  path  towards  me  and  sat 
down  on  my  friend,  the  old  bench.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  at  first,  for  I  thought  she  had 
come  specially  to  see  us,  and  when  I  saw  a  young 
man  whom  I  never  saw  before,  crossing  one  of 
the  fields  towards  us,  I  was  annoyed.  Of  course 
I  knew  the  bench  couldn't  see  as  far  as  I,  so 
I  rustled  to  him  that  there  was  a  young  man 
approaching.  He  was  just  creaking  back  at 
me  when  the  stranger  arrived. 

^'Oh,  Will!"  Phyllis  greeted,  "it  is  you  who 
are  late  to-day.  I  am  so  glad  you  came  this 
minute  because  I  don't  think  I  could  have  waited 
much  longer.  You  see  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
so  creepy.  First  this  old  tree  rustles  and  whis- 
pers, and  then  this  stupid  bench  creaks.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  it  makes  me  feel  so  uncanny. 

"Don't  blame  them,  Phil.  They  are  just 
like  everyone  else  and  can't  help  making  love 
to  you." 

"But  let's  be  serious.  Will,  and  come  to  some 
decision,  for  l^illy  suspected  something  when  he 
saw  me  stealing  away.  He  is  sure  to  come  to 
look  for  me.  Perhaps  we  won't  have  long  to 
talk,  you  see." 

"One  thing  is  certain,"  he  said  with  more 
sadness  in  his  voice  than  I  ever  had  in  the  drip- 
piest  weather,  "we  can't  go  on  the  way  we  are, 
for  it's  deceiving  your  mother  and  father,  and 
besides  there  is  no  hope  of  my  ever  getting  their 
consent  to  our  marriage.  At  the  most,  I  will 
only  be  a  poor  hack  of  a  writer,  and  as  such 
could  never  marry  a  Cameron." 

"It's  Cameron  this  and  Cameron  that,"  said 
Phyllis,  standing  up  and  stamping  her  foot.  I'm 
so  tired  of  being  told  I'm  a  Cameron.  As  if 
money  and  family  should  ever  stop  two  people 
who  love  each  other,  from  being  happy." 

Just  then  Billy  came  striding  down  the  path 
and  then  stood  glaring  at  them  for  fully  a  min- 
ute before  he  spoke: 

"So  it's  you  Breen,"  he  said  with  an  ugly 


smile,"  sneaking  around   Cameron  grounds  as 
usual. ' ' 

I  was  sure  the  two  young  men  were  going  to 
fight,  for  Will  took  a  step  towards  Billy  and  his 
face  was  white  with  anger.  But  Phyllis  ran 
betAveen  them,  and  after  they  had  glared  at 
each  other  over  her  head  for  a  fcAv  seconds, 
Billy  Avalked  off  Avith  Phyllis  by  the  arm  and 
Will  sat  doAvn  on  my  friend  the  bench  again. 

If  I  never  tried  to  speak  the  human  language 
before,  I  tried  then.  I  rustled  my  leaves,  SAvung 
my  branches  and  did  my  best  to  sympathize  Avith 
him.  I  think  he  understood  me  too,  for  he  looked 
at  me  a  long  time,  very  Avistfully,  before  he  Avent 
aAvay. 

Besides  being  A'cry  sorry  for  my  friends,  I 
Avas  a  little  jealous  to  think  that  Phyllis  had  evi- 
dently knoAvn  Will  for  a  long  time  and  that  1 
had  never  seen  him  before.  Later,  however,  I 
learned  that  they  had  met  at  the  Lake  CA'ery 
summer,  and  had  even  played  there  Avhen  they 
Avere  children.  Will  Breen,  I  learned,  had 
moved  only  a  f cav  Aveeks  before  to  live  in  Camer- 
on ville. 

All  night  the  bench  and  I  tried  to  think  of 
some  way  to  help  our  friends,  but  by  the  time 
the  birds  began  to  sing  in  the  morning  we  had 
come  to  no  decision.  Their  singing  should  have 
cheered  us,  but  the  sky  was  dark,  and  soou 
dreary  rain  Avas  falling.  It  was  the  steady  kind 
that  lasts  all  day.  Hoav  I  hated  rainy  days! 
No  one  Avould  come  near  us  all  day  and  it  Avoukl 
be  many  hours  before  Ave  Avould  see  our  friends. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  rain  stopped,  and 
it  Avas  not  long  until  the  sun  shone.  I  heard 
footsteps  and  saAV  Phyllis  approaching.  It  was 
too  Avet  to  sit  on  the  bench,  but  she  paused  as 
she  drcAv  near.  I  Avondered  if  she  had  planned 
another  meeting  Avith  Will,  but  Avith  disap- 
]iointment,  I  saw  Billy  coming  with  a  basket. 

"Such  a  rotten  day  to  bring  a  felloAv  out  to 
carry  food  to  poor  people.  Most  likely  they 
don't  deserve  it  anyhoAv.  You  seem  partial  to 
poor  people,  even  have  one  for  a  lover,"  grum- 
bled Billy  as  he  came  up. 

"You  needn't  haA'e  carried  that  basket  for 
me.     If  father  hadn't  insisted  on  vour  coming 
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1  wouldn't  have  let  you.  Besides,  Will  should 
make  no  difference  to  you.  You  will  get  all  the 
money  if  I  marry  him, ' '  Phyllis  replied,  angrily. 
"You  little  fool,"  he  answered,  "there  isn't 
half  as  much  money  as  you  imagine.  Every 
one  is  keeping  the  truth  from  you.  We  are  fac- 
ing financial  ruin.  Unless  we  get  money  quick- 
ly, we  shall  be  as  poor  as  church  mice,  and  your 
romance  is  the  subject  of  the  village  gossip  now. 
Laura  McDonald  won't  marry  me  if  you  marry 
Breen.  All  she  is  looking  for  is  social  standing, 
and  I  want  her  money." 

"I  don't  care  what  your  motives  are  for 
marrying,"  replied  Phyllis.  This  I  do  know, 
I  am  not  going  to  be  influenced  by  money  mat- 
ters when  I  marry.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
Laura  if  she  had  never  seen  you. ' ' 

Billy  saw  he  must  try  some  other  method : 
"What  about  Mother  and  Father?"  he  asked. 
"They  have  no  sympathy  with  your  selfish 
plans. ' ' 

"Oh,  but  Mother  has,  you  know,"  he  replied, 
— "and  the  Doctor  said  only  yesterday  that 
even  one  moment  of  extreme  excitement  might 
kill  her.  Mother  has  set  her  heart  on  your 
marrying  Eugene  St.  Clair,  and  on  my  marrj^- 
ing  Laura.  You  marry  that  Breen  and  you 
will  be  the  cause  of  her  death." 

I  could  see  that  he  was  really  making  an  im- 
pression on  Phil  now,  and  I  tossed  my  branches 
angrily.  Alas !  people  never  think  clearly  when 
they  are  angry,  and  the  rain-drops  from  my 
leaves  fell  on  the  two.  This  caused  them  to 
move  away,  so  I  could  not  hear  the  remainder 
of  the  conversation. 

For  a  long  time  I  did  not  see  either  Phil  or 
Will,  but  from  other  talks  held  in  our  vicinity, 
the  bench  and  I  learned  that  there  were  serious 
domestic  troubles  in  Cameron  House,  and  these 
went  on  till  the  end  of  May,  when  one  night  just 
at  sunset,  two  lovers  met  under  my  tenderest 
shade  to  say  good-bye. 

"It  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  Phil,  if  only  you 
were  not  going  to  marry  that  miserable  cad.  Just 
for  Billy  you  are  doing  this,  and  then  pretend 
to  love  me  all  the  time,"  said  Will  with  a  reck- 
less tone  in  his  voice  I  had  never  heard  before. 


"Not  for  Billy,  but  for  Mother,  Will,  and 
please  don't  make  it  any  harder  for  me  than  it 
is.  I  know  I  shouldn't  marry  him,  loving  you 
as  I  do,  but  Mother  wants  it  and  in  her  state  of 
health  I  couldn't  cross  her.  There  is  no  use 
in  going  into  the  endless  question  again.  It  is 
too  terrible." 

I  remember  that  I  thought  at  the  time,  and 
the  bench  remarked  too,  how  handsome  Will 
Breen  looked  standing  there  so  tall  and  dignified, 
with  a  flush  on  his  face.  His  hands  were  clench- 
ed with  determination.  ' '  Some  day,  Phil,  I  will 
be  a  famous  writer  and  every  year  on  this  day, 
at  sunset,  I  shall  come  back  to  this  willow  tree. 
It  matters  little  whether  you  come  or  not.  Un- 
less you  are  free  I  shall  not  want  to  see  you." 

"I  shall  never  come,"  replied  Phyllis.  "I 
am  going  to  be  a  good  wife,  but  perhaps  I  may 
be  free  some  day.  No,  I  must  not  say  or  think 
that.  It  would  be  wrong,"  and  she  ran  off  to- 
wards the  house, 

I  thought  Will  was  going  to  follow  her,  but 
he  turned  sharply,  and  went  away  towards  the 
village.  What  different  paths  these  tAVO  young 
people  were  taking,  I  reflected,  one  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  society  woman,  married  to  a  man  whom 
she  disliked ;  the  other  to  know  nothing  but  work, 
and  to  be  consumed  by  a  burning  ambition  to 
achieve  success  in  his  chosen  career,  if  only  to 
forget,  in  his  work,  the  girl  he  loved. 

"Well,  Avhat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
I  asked  my  friend  the  bench,  two  weeks  later. 

"Do?"  he  echoed.  "Kill  Mrs.  Cameron  and 
Billy  and  Eugene  St.  Clair." 

"Don't  be  absurd,"  I  rustled. 

"With  your  superior  knowledge,  help  them 
yourself,  then,"  he  answered,  "Willow  trees  are 
supposed  to  be  more  romantic  than  rickety  old 
benches  anyway," 

"I  wish  you  would  stop  saying  that,"  I  re- 
turned, growing  thoroughly  angry, 

"Let  us  not  quarrel,"  he  said,  "we  have  been 
friends  for  so  long," 

"All  right,  I  didn't  start  it,  you  must  re- 
member," 

"Yes,  you  did,"  he  creaked  back,  and  the 
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quarrel  was  begininng  all  over  again,  when  both 
of  us  noticed  Nora  and  Jane,  two  of  the  Cameron 
House  servants,  coming  up  the  path. 

''Well,"  said  Nora,  seating  herself  on  my 
friend,  "little  did  we  think  two  weeks  ago  that 
terrible  cross  would  be  dead  and  buried  by  now. ' ' 

"Don't  call  her  a  "cross,"  Nora,  she  wasn't 
so  bad,"  said  Jane. 

"Well,  you  are  the  first  maid  I  ever  heard  say 
they  liked  the  Missus." 

"Oh,  oh,"  creaked  the  bench. 

"Hush!"  I  rustled,  for  I  heard  Phyllis' 
name. 

"Miss  Phyllis  is  not  going  to  marry  that  Mr. 
St.  Clair,"  whispered  Jane,  with  a  knowing 
look. 

' '  Faith  and  why  ? ' '  asked  Nora. 

' '  Well,  you  see,  being  Phyllis '  maid,  I  know 
lots  of  things  people  don't  suppose  I  know,  but 
of  course  it  wouldn't  be  right  to  go  and  gossip 
everything  I  do  know,"  she  replied,  trying  to 
look  the  soul  of  honour. 

"I  thought  you  was  my  best  friend,"  said 
Nora  with  a  pout. 

"Well,  you're  quite  sure  jon  won't  tell?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  came  the  reply,  impatiently. 

"I  always  knew  Miss  Phyllis  hated  that  St. 
Clair  fellow,  by  the  way  she  acted,"  began  Jane. 
"She  had  to  give  up  that  handsome  writer  for 
him,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  all  Mrs.  Cameron's 
doin  's,  and  as  soon  as  she  died  the  engagement 
was  ])roken  off.    I  guess  Billj'^  acted  up  awful." 

"What  about  the  Colonel,"  asked  Nora. 

"Oh,  he  stood  by  Miss  Phyllis,  and  I  guess 
St.  Clair  didn't  mind  either,  for  I  think  his 
family  was  pushin'  him  too." 

"I  guess  she'll  marry  the  writer  now  for 
sure.  Ain't  it  just  like  a  novel,  though ? "asked 
Nora. 

"But  the  writer  left  the  village  about  two 
Aveeks  before  Mrs.  Cameron's  death,  and  nobody 
knows  where  he  went.  I  think  Billy's  going  to 
marry  that  McDonald  girl  alright.  Of  course 
1  don't  say  anything,"  said  Jane,  shrugging 
her  shoulders  in  a  very  significant  way. 

*     #     * 

The  bench  and  T  stared  at  each  other  in  as- 


tonishment. "It's  much  worse  than  ever,"  he 
creaked  dismally. 

"No  it  isn't,"  I  replied  with  a  breezy  fling 
of  my  branches. 

"Well,  he's  gone  now." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "but  what  about  next  May? 
On  that  night  at  sunset,  you  remember,  when 
Will  comes  back  and  finds  someone  waiting  for 
him,  will  it  be  all  over  then?" 

' '  A  whole  year  to  wait ! "  he  groaned. 


Summer  came  and  went,  and  then  came  gor- 
geous Autumn  and  reigned  supreme  for  a  short 
time.  Then  came  Winter  with  her  ermine  eloak 
and  dreary  days,  and  then  good  old  May-time 
oame  around  and  filled  the  world  with  hope. 

One  evening  just  at  -sunset  the  bench  and 
I  waited  excitedly  for  the  meeting  ol  the  two 
lovers.  , 

Phyllis  came  s'lowly  down  the  path.  She 
stood  a  long  time  watching  the  sun,  which  was 
really  showing  off  that  evening,  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  arouse  the  admiration  of  our  friend 
one  bit.  On  the  cointrary  she  seemed  more  in 
accord  with  the  gathering  shadows,  as  time 
went  on^  and  no  handsome  figure  appeared  on 
the  winding  path.  At  last  she  gave  me  a  look, 
and  Avith  a  sigh  from  her  very  heart,  said:  "You 
see  he  harm't  come,  old  Willow-tree.  I  knew 
it  was  too  wonderful  ever  to  come  true.  He  has 
fallen  in  love  with  some  one  else  now,  just 
when  happineas  seemed  so  near  me,  too."  Then 
she  went  away. 

The  next  evening  at  just  the  same  time  Phil 
came  down  the  path  and  sat  down  on  the  bench 
with  a  sadness  which  made  our  hearts  ache. 
All  three  of  us,  in  fact,  were  very  sad.  There 
was  nothing  either  of  us  could  say  to  comfort 
her,  so  we  said  nothing.  Suddenly  the  old 
bench  began  to   creak   furiously. 

"Look,  .look  !"  he  shouted. 

I  raised  my  head  and  saw  Will  Breen  coming 
straight  towards  us.  I  tried  my  best  to  tell 
Phil  he  was  coming  after  all,  and  that  one  of 
them  must  have  made  a  mistake  about  the 
night.  But  she  saw  him  at  last  running  over  the 
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hill'  and  we  heard  him  saying  lialf  out  of 
breath : 

"I  got  here  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
heard  about  your  moither's  death,  and  all  the 
— the — rest  of  it,  Phil.  Dear,  dear  girl,  to 
think  we  have  had  to  wait  a  whole  year!"  .  .  . 

But  Phil  drew  away  from  him  and  lookerl 
bewMdered,  '"Wliy  did  you:  not  come  last 
night,  tliough,"  s-he  waid. 

"Last  night!"  he  gasped.  "To-night  is  the 
niglit,    dear,    have   you   lost    count      of     time? 


Don't  keep  me  Avaiting  any  longer,  Phil.     You 

know  why  I'm  here,  and  I  know  that  this  time 

it  is  not  in  vain,"  and  he  held  out  his  arms  to 

her. 

*     *     * 

A  few  minutes  later,  hand  in  hand-  and 
laughing  like  two  children,  they  ran  down  the 
hill  towards  Cameron  House  and  the  glorious 
sunset. 

EILEEN  JONES. 
Loretto  Abbey. 


A    WOMAN    OF   INFLUENCE 


About  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  while  St. 
Pati'ick  was  still  travelling  through  Ireland 
teaching  and  working  miracle-;,  a  little  daughter 
was  born  to  Duptace,  an  Irish  Chieftain,  at 
Tochard.  The  child  was  named  Brigid  and  was 
given  into  the  care  of  a  pious  woman,  who  in- 
structed her  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God. 
l^rigid  grew  yearly  in  beauty  and  virtue,  show- 
ing by  her  actions  and  her  care  of  the  poor  the 
greatest  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  Her 
father  planned  to  arrange  a  noble  marriage  for 
her,  but  St.  Brigid  refused,  and  shortly  after- 
wards she  and  three  other  maidens  received  the 
veil  from  St.  Mel. 

These  four  young  women  founded  a  little 
oratory  in  a  Giant  Oak  at  Cilldare,  meaning 
"Cell  of  the  Oak."  Here  they  lived  simply, 
praying  and  performing  works  of  mercy.  The 
beauty  of  their  lives  attracted  many  young  wo- 
men from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  Gradually  the 
little  school  grew  until  Kildare  became  the  cen- 
tre of  learning  and  a  cathedral  city.  St.  Brigid 
journeyed  through  the  country,  founding  schools 
and  churches  at  the  invitation  of  various  bishops. 
The  miracles  that  were  performed  through  her 
intercession  were  so  numerous  that  she  gained 
the  title  of  "Miracle  Worker." 


At  the  age  of  seventy-two  St.  Brigid  received 
a  warning  of  her  death,  which  she  told  to  one 
of  her  nuns.  On  February  1st  St.  Brigid  died, 
attended  by  St.  Ninnidh,  who  gave  her  the  Holy 
Viaticum.  For  almost  six  hundred  years  after 
her  death  a  fire  was  kept  burning  in  her  honour. 
The  holy  patroness  of  Ireland  is  still  honoured 
and  revered  by  the  faithful  throughout  the 
whole  world,  but  no  M'here  is  her  memory  so 
cherished  as  in  her  oAvn  beloved  Ireland. 

St.  lirigid's  mother  country  owes  her  faith 
to  the  number  of  Saints  who  spread  the  Word 
of  God  through  Ireland  not  many  years  after 
Christ  lived  upon  earth.  Not  the  least  among 
these  is  St.  Brigid,  and  thus  we  see  that  the 
influence  of  this  holy  woman  did  not  merely 
last  throughout  her  lifetime,  but  is  still  felt 
through  the  centuries  that  have  passed. 

The  young  women  of  to-day  in  offices,  hospi- 
tals and  law-courts,  or  wherever  they  may  be, 
need  faith  to  resist  temptation,  and  that  the  in- 
fluence which  they  possess  may  be  for  good  and 
not  for  evil.  They  need  faith  and  strength  to 
make  their  lives  examples  of  charity  and  good- 
ness, the  lives  of  true  Catholics,  and  they  should 
pray  to  this  Saint  for  them. 

HELEN  NASH. 

Loretto,  Hamilton. 
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ONE    NIGHT'S    ADVENTURE 


It  was  the  first  time  my  sister  and  I  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  house.  We  had,  after 
a  great  deal  of  debating  and  promising,  persuad- 
ed Mother  and  Father  to  attend  Aunt  Jane's 
funeral,  which  was  to  be  held  in  New  York. 
They  had  never  been  away  for  any  length  of 
time  before,  but  Mary  and  I  were  not  babies, 
apd  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
attend  the  funeral  together.  So  after  many 
warnings  such  as  "don't  do  that"  and  ''be  sure 
to  do. this, "  our  parents  boarded  the  train  and 
were  soon  out  of  sight. 

In  the  evening  we  called  on  some  friends 
and  had  a  nice  sociable  time  together.  Part  of 
the  evening  was  spent  in  relating  some  recent 
happenings  in  a  haunted  house  which  had  stood 
in  our  neighbourhood  for  years.  I  felt  rather 
timid  after  hearing  some  of  the  stories,  but 
Mary  just  laughed  and  said,  "She  would  like 
to  see  the  ghost  that  would  succeed  in  scaring 
her."  When  we  were  ready  to  start  for  home, 
we  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  it  raining, 
with  a  strong  wind  arising. 

We  fought  against  the  wind  for  several 
blocks,  but  at  last  were  forced  to  lower  the  um- 
brellas which  we  had  borrowed.  Mary  was  in 
a  temper  by  this  time,  for  she  had  worn  her  new 
hat  with  the  pretty  blue  flowers.  By  the  time 
we  reached  home  we  were  exhausted  and  Mary's 
hat  was  ruined ;  of  course  my  hat  didn  't  matter, 
at  least  that  is  how  she  felt  about  it. 

The  house  was  terribly  quiet  when  we  en- 
lered  it;  the  wind  drove  the  rain  against  the 
doors  and  windows  and  gave  a  dismal  howl 
around  the  corners  of  the  house.  Feeling  rather 
"creepy,"  I  turned  on  all  the  lights  and  went 
to  the  piano  and  succeeded  in  playing  some  of 
the  latest  popular  dance  music  so  well  that  Mary 
asked  me  to  "kindly  play  sometliing  sensible." 
I  immediately  sobered  down  to  the  sombre 
strains  of  the  "Dead  March."  It  must  have 
been  very  touching,  for  Mary  dropped  the  book 


she  had  been  trying  to  read  and  said,  ' '  For  good- 
ness sake,  let  us  go  to  bed;  this  is  getting  on 
my  nerves. ' '  Now,  as  a  general  rule  Mary  never 
admits  that  she  has  such  feminine  possessions 
as  nerves,  and  never  exhibits  any  signs  of  fear. 
I  started  to  tease  her,  but  on  second  thought 
decided  not  to,  for  she  was  already  cross  about 
her  hat  and  it  was  not  my  wish  to  have  any  dis- 
agreement, especially  as  she  always  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  me.  So  I  very  meekly  for  once  in  my  life, 
obeyed  her  and  made  my  way  upstairs. 

Upstairs,  I  tried  in  vain  to  turn  on  the  light 
in  my  bedroom  and  at  last  concluded  the  bulb 
had  burnt  out.  Mother  always  keeps  extra  bulbs 
in  a  closet  downstairs.  I  asked  Mary  if  she 
would  go  down  and  get  one.  She  said  she  was 
dead  tired  and  couldn  't  understand  why  I  need- 
ed a  light  to  get  undressed  by,  anyway. ' '  I  said 
I  would  go  myself,  but  then  decided  I  wouldn't, 
for  the  idea  of  going  downstairs  by  myself  didn't 
appeal  to  me,  besides,  pei-haps  the  lights  down- 
stairs had  taken  a  notion  to  burn  out  too. 

I  thought  of  the  haunted  house  as  I  stood 
in  the  semi-darkness.  The  wind  was  still  howl- 
ing, and  every  little  sound  in  the  house  seemed 
to  magnify  hundreds  of  times,  and  there  was 
the  incessant  tap,  tap,  tap  of  the  rain  on  the 
roof. 

Mary  was  in  bed  by  now ;  she  might  at  least 
have  waited  until  I  Avas  ready  to  go  too.  I 
bruslied  my  hair  with  a  vigour  that  brought  the 
blood  rushing  to  my  head.  "Good  gracious! 
What  was  that?"  I  stood  breathless  for  a  se- 
cond, grasping  the  hair  brush  tightly.  "Yes, 
there  it  was  again  !  Someone  was  moving  in  mo- 
ther's room." 

My  next  impulse  was  to  scream,  but  on  open- 
ing my  mouth  to  do  so,  I  could  make  no  sound ; 
my  throat  seemed  to  be  paralyzed.  I  dashe:! 
across  the  hall  to  Mary's  room  and  jumped  on 
the  bed.  I  aroused  her  by  shaking  her  violently; 
she   afterwards   said   I   used    mv   hairbrush.      I 
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told  her  to  listen.  She  did  so,  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds the  sound  "was  repeated. 

I  whispered  that  we  should  telephone  the 
police,  but  Mary  said  we  ought  to  find  out  what 
it  was  first.  Mary  Avalked  bravely  up  to  mo- 
ther's dcor,  and  I  trailed  close  behind  her,  hang- 
ing on  tightly  to  my  brush.  Who  Avas  lurking 
in  the  darkness  in  there,  behind  that  closed 
dcor?  Would  they  shoot  us,  stab  us,  or  would 
we  be  muffled  up  and  taken  out  into  the  rain, 
never  to  be  heard  of  again?  Such  thoughts  as 
these  ran  through  my  mind  as  Mary  cautiously 
opened  the  door. 

So  far  so  good.  No  one  had  jumped  on  us 
yet.  AVhere  on  earth  was  the  switch?  Why 
didn't  she  turn  it?  After  what  seemed  an  hour, 
the  light  burst  forth.  Standing  there,  we  looked 
into  the  rcom,  not  knowing  what  to  expect. 
Everything  sesmed  to  be  in  its  place,  but  there 
was  a  clothes-press  at  the  further  end  of  the 
rcom  which  must  be  investigated.  Holding  each 
other's  hand,  we  advanced  towards  the  press 
with  nothing  to  defend  ourselves  with  except  a 
hair-brush. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  press  there  was  a 
rustling  noise  from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
I  dropped  the  brush  and  flew  into  Mary's  arms. 
Mary  had  lost  her  self-control  and  she  was  shak- 
ing with  fear.    Slowly  we  turned  around.  Some- 


one was  standing  behind  the  door !  No,  that  was 
only  a  shadow.  My  eyes  travelled  to  the  window 
seat ;  what  was  that  black  object !  I  drew  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  I  found  it  was  only  a  sofa  pillow. 

On  Mary's  face  was  slowly  daiyning  a  look 
of  comprehension.  She  walked  up  to  the  window 
and  pulled  up  the  blind.  Ah,  an  open  window 
the  solution  cf  the  mystery.  The  window  had 
been  left  open  and  the  wind  had  caused  the  blind 
to  rustle  and  knock  against  the  glass. 

We  went  back  to  bed,  thinking  how  foolish 
we  would  have  felt  if  we  had  sent  for  the  police. 
I  was  very  nervous  now  and  imagined  I  could 
see  persons  standing  in  the  corners  of  my  room. 
T  even  looked  under  the  bed  to  convince  myself 
that  no  one  was  there.  At  last  I  settled  down  to 
a  troubled  sleap,  with  my  shoe  under  the  pillow. 
The  latter  was  to  be  thrown  at  anything  either 
real  or  imaginary  which  would  come  to  my 
room. 

In  the  nlorning  a  telegram  arrived  which 
read:  "Auntie's  funeral  was  held  day  earlier; 
will  be  home  at  10.30  to-night."  There  was 
great  rejoicing  at  this  ucan"^,  and  we  are  likely 
to  think  twice  before  we  persuade  our  parents 
to  go  abroad  again,  unless  they  take  us  with 
them. 

REGINA   SULLIVAN. 

Loretto,  Hamilton. 


HOW  DRESS  REVEALS  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES 


In  the  Spring  a  woman 's  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  clothes— for  this  is  the  season 
when  the  clothes  which  did  service  during  the 
long,  cold  winter  months  begin  to  look  shabby 
and  must  be  replaced  by  a  complete  new  ward- 
robe. So  now  begins  a  long  period  of  wearying 
and  boring  hunts,  through  shop  after  shop,  in 
an  endeavour  to  discover  a  really  smart  costume 
for  the  coming  season. 

On  peeping  into  the  millinery  department 
of  any  large  shop,  a  mere  observer  is  almost 
distracted  by  the  variety  of  colours  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  styles  from  which  to  choose.     But  it 


is  a  case  of  the  embarrassment  of  riches,  be- 
cause  one  is  confronted  with  a  restless  crowd  of 
women,  listlessly  trying  on  hat  after  hat,  in  a 
vain  hope  of  coming  across  a  suitable  one ;  tho 
same  sight  greets  the  observer  ih  the  dress  de- 
])artment.  Nothing  seems  to  suit  the  modern 
Avoman.  Even  as  she  chooses  one  frock  or  hat, 
another  diverts  her  attention,  and  so  it  goes  on. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  time— the  spirit  of  rest- 
lessness which  has  every  woman  in  its  grip,  for 
a  style  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  The 
designers  cater  to  woman's  \\'hims,  and  thus  it 
is  the  woman  who  inspires  the  styles. 
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Years  ago,  when  grandma  was  a  girl,  there 
was  a  well-known  standard  for  clothes,  which 
was  followed  with  the  strictest  observance.  It 
took  so  manj^  yards  of  goods  to  make  a  dress, 
and  when  completed,  the  dress  looked  not  un- 
like many  worn  by  her  contemporaries.  There 
were  but  a  few  colours  suitable  for  street  wear, 
and  so  there  was  not  the  endless  competition 
and   jealousy   which    is  characteristic   of   these 


times.  Proud  was  the  woman  of  those  older 
days,  when  she  could  recount  the  many  fashion- 
able affairs,  at  which  her  dress  had  been  worn 
and  admired. 

But    now    when    even    grandmas  are  being 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  we  cannot  help 
admiring   the   sweet   satisfaction   and    content- 
ment which  she  found  in  her  ''Sunday-best." 
Loretto,   Brunswick. 

RUTH   THOMPSON. 


A    MEMORY 


Just  where  the  long  line  of  storm-beaten 
cliffs  break  into  a  sandy  beach,  stands  a  fisher- 
man's cottage,  weather  beaten  and  grey  from 
want  of  paint.  Yet  to  Danny  and  Mac  it  is 
the  dearest  little  place  in  that  small  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Bridgeforth.  Danny  is  a  sailor's  lad, 
net  yet  past  his  tenth  birthday,  and  Mac  is  his 
dog  and  his  dearest  chum. 

On  a  cold,  dreary  morning  in  December  the 
"Flying  Sprite"  once  more  drew  anchor  and 
sailed  out  of  Bridgeforth  Harbour.  Danny 
watched  the  last  spar  pass  out  of  sight,  and  a 
premonition  of  evil  swept  over  him.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  the  sun  was  but  a  dim  oval  far 
up  in  the  scurrying  clouds,  or  perhaps  the  break- 
ers beat  with  a  more  monotonous  roar  than 
usual,  on  the  shore.  It  was  one  of  those  storms 
which  had  a  hundred  times  before  swept  that 
crast,  leaving  terror  and  desolation  in  its  wake. 

A  beacon  of  light  beamed  from  every  house, 
as  though  it  would  guide  the  schooner  safely 
home.  Danny,  standing  on  the  pier  with  the 
ever  faithful  Mac  by  his  side,  scanned  the  wide 
expanse  of  sea.  His  eye  wandered  from  the 
horizon,  past  the  pier  to  the  little  cluster  of 
cottages  with  their  red  thatched  roofs.  How 
cosy  and  homelike  they  were,  their  cheerful 
fires  within  casting  quaint  shapes  and  shadows 
through  the  windows  into  the  gathering  gloom. 

Trnconsciously  Danny  had  backed  to  the  edge 
of  the  pier  and  was  startled  from  his  musing  bj'' 
Mac's  warning  bark. 


But  too  late ;  there  was  a  splash,  a  shriek 
of  fear  and  the  hiss  of  the  water  as  it  closed 
over  his  head.  One  splash  was  followed  by  an- 
other, for  quickly  after  him  sprang  Mac. 

At  last  Danny  came  to  the  surface.  Mac 
seized  his  collar  between  his  teeth  and  swam 
for  the  shore.  The  fishermen  tried  to  launch  a 
life  boat,  but  were  flung  back  by  the  force  of  the 
waves,  and  so  the  brave  dog  and  his  master, 
beaten  almost  senseless  by  the  storm,  rose  and 
fell  Avith  the  heaving  ocean. 

The  watchers  on  shore  realized  that  the  dog, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  in-coming  waves,  could 
never  reach  shore.  For  a  moment  Mae  was  quite 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  and  when  he  again 
came  in  sight,  he  had  both  fore-paws  over  a 
floating  log  and  Danny's  collar  still  clutched 
tightly  between  his  teeth. 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore  they  drifted, 
now  lifted  high  on  a  crest,  now  deep  down  in  the 
ti'ough  of  two  enormous  waves.  As  they  came 
close  to  the  shore,  eager  hands  reached  out  to 
rescue  them  from  that  angry  sea. 

After  Danny's  recovery  one  might  see  him 
romping  with  Mac  in  the  woods  with  the  village 
children  almost  daily.  They  gathered  nuts  on 
the  steep  hill  that  led  to  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
or  wandered  slowly  along  the  shore  picking  up 
strange  shells  as  the  tide  went  out. 

So  on  and  on  the  happy  days  flew  past  until 
Danny  was  fourteen.  For  four  years  he  worked 
on  a  schooner,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  owned 
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one  of  his  own.  Then  came  the  bugle  call  to 
arms,  and  Danny,  giving  up  everything,  enlisted 
to  fight  for  king  and  country. 

He  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  one  evening  late 
in  September,  and  as  he  looked  back,  tears  came 
into  his  eyes  as  he  saw  his  old  playmate  standing 
on  the  well-worn  steps  of  the  old  pier  with  the 
splendour  of  the  setting  sun  all  around  him. 

Now  on  the  battlefield,  pictures  would  come 
before  Danny 's  eyes,  pictures  of  the  little  church 
which  had  weathered  storms  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, pictures  of  the  long  road  winding  upward 
until  it  was  lost  in  the  grey  of  the  moors.    Sud- 


denly he  was  brought  back  to  the  dread  reality 
of  war  as  he  heard  the  "Boom!  Boom!"  of  the 
guns. 

Over  tlie  top  he  charged,  and  a  picture  of  Mac 
flashed  before  him— still  waiting  patiently  for 
him  in  that  little  sea-side  village,  for  whose 
safety,  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  felt  he 
was  fighting,  and  he  breathed  a  prayer  that  God 
would  look  after  his  dear  ones  and  bring  him 
safely  back  to  them  soon. 


TERESA  COOK. 


Loretto,  Hamilton. 


A    DOMESTIC   EPISODE 


One  sunny  morning,  w^hen  I  was  dusting  the 
parlor— one  of  my  Saturday  morning  duties — 
I  beheld  our  "Posty"  come  smilingly  up  the 
walk.  Usually  we  are  greeted  with  a  cheery  nod, 
and  "Next  time,  maybe,"  from  the  old  mail- 
carrier,  but  this  morning  his  eyes  twinkled  as  he 
exclaimed,  ' '  What  did  I  tell  you ! ' '  and  handed 
me  that  fatal  missive. 

I  recognized  the  writing  on  the  envelope,  and 
I  knew  it  was  a  message  from  Aunt  Jane.  My 
heart  skipped  two  beats  as  I  bounded  up  the 
stairs,  two  at  a  time,  to  give  mother  a  chance  to 
impart  the  news.  I  knew  it  would  be  disagree- 
able ;  nearly  everything  about  Aunt  Jane  is  so. 
Mother  says  its  just  her  way,  but  I  don't  think 
she  ought  to  keep  "that  way."  Sis  and  the 
three  boys  had  run  up  while  mother  was  taking 
a  cursory  glance  at  the  letter's  contents. 

"Hurry  up,  tell  us  the  worst!"  said  Jack 
desperately,  whose  opinion  of  Aunt  Jane  coin- 
cided with  mine,  as  did  the  opinions  of  all,  I 
Ihink. 

"Well,  Avell,"  said  mother  slowly,  "she  is 
coming  to  visit  us— will  arrive  Monday,  in  fact,'' 
referring  to  the  letter,— "will  be  so  glad  to  be 
among  her  dear  nieces  and  nephews  again ;  they 
have  such  orderly  habits  and  are  such  early 
risers— quite  after  my  own  heart." 


Here  mother  glanced  up  timidly,  as  though 
half  afraid  of  the  coming  volcano. 

"Early  risers!"  exclaimed  Jack,  "does  she 
think  she's  going  to  have  me  up  at  six,  like  she 
did  last  time  ?  Heavens !  May,  was  it  seven  or 
eight  we  w^ent  to  bed  ?  Of  course  if  she  feels  she 
wants  to,  let  her,  but  she  needn't  think  I'm  going 
to  budge." 

"And  think  of  the  way  we  were  kept  going 
Avhen  we  were  up,"  Sis  commented,  "we  worked 
like  troopers  all  day.  Why,  my  room  was  fit 
for  the  Exhibition—" 

' '  For  the  first  time,  I  '11  bet, ' '  cut  in  Bob. 

"Not  a  bit  of  dust  on  anything,"  went  on 
Sis,  ignoring  the  interruption,  "why  it  didn't 
seem  natural  to  have  to  dig  to  the  bottom  of 
the  chest  every  time  I  wanted  a  middy  tie— and 
be  careful  not  to  muss  the  hundred  and  one 
things  neatly  folded  on  the  top." 

"Oh,  it  was  unbearable.  Ye  gods!  must  I 
endure  all  this ! ' '  This  was  the  extent  of  Jack's 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  but  it  served  the  pur- 
pose. ' '  Why  I  had  to  brush  my  shoes  every  time 
1  wcTit  up  the  street,  and  wipe  my  feet  on  the 
mat,  "like  a  dear  chee— i— i— ild." 

' '  But  I  missed  a  party  all  on  her  account,  last 
time,"  said  I,  in  a  grieved  tone,  to  no  one  in  par- 
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ticular.  "I  don't  think  any  one  of  you  has  ever 
been  treated  quite  as  shamefully." 

"An'  she  stole  ray  bwed  and  jam,  an'  gave 
we  only  nowsty  bwed  and  butter,"  piped  out 
Jimmy,  the  baby. 

"Never  mind,  dearie,  mother  will  see  that 
you  have  your  bread  and  jam  all  during  this 
visit,"  replied  mother  soothingly, — "which  by 
the  way  (now  that  I  have  time  to  get  a  little 
word  in)  wull  be  very  brief.  Aunt  Jane  is  just 
st()])ping  over  night,  on  her  way  out  west."  .  .  . 

Needless  to  say  more.  This  rendered  us 
speechless  .  .  .  "Just  a  night!" 


HELEN   DAWSON. 


Loi'ctto,  Brunswick. 


*8    I  JP  «    » 


If  great  thy  purpose,  though  thou  fail, 
Thy  life  is  not  without  avail. 


They  who  no  longer  believe  in  principles 
still  proclaim  them,  to  conceal,  botli  for  them- 
selves and  others,  the  selfishness  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  they  are  dominated. 


In  all  deep  thought  there  is  an  element  of 
sadness,  which  comes  of]  man's  inability  to 
grasp  what  is>  closest  and  dearest ;  but  a  high 
and  living  faith  fills  us  with  hope  and  joy. 
Hence  even  the  few,  whose  minds  are  all  alive, 
feel  that  if  they  are  to  escape  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  pure  reason,  they  must  take 
refuge  in  action,  and  action  springs  from  faith. 
When  the  foundations  of  religiou.st  faitli  give 
way,  civilization  falls>  to  decay ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  w^orld  should  rise  again  to  a  noble 
and  liealtliful  life,  unless  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  be  rebuilt. 

Dr.  Harold  J.  Murphy 
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®I|f  g>atirtuary  iCamp 


Kir   away   to-night    the   stars   are   sliining, 
Beneath  their  light  a  purer,"'fairer  glow, 

The  light  that  leads  me  to  my  heart's  Desiring — 
Sweet  light,  so  shine  until  thy  Source  I  know  ! 

Does  the  darkness  hide  the  path  before  me, 
l)ou(bt  and  sorrow  gather  everywhere?— 

Lo !  the  light,  and  then  a  Voice  tiuit  whispers, 
"Did'st  thou  fear?  Ah,  love,  yet  I  was 
there ! ' ' 


'^. 


■»i 


Still   it   shines  and   beckons  me  to  follow. 
That  well-'known   Voice   is  whispering  close 
and  low. 

Pleading  still  and  still  forever  pleading; 
Sweet  Love  so  draw  me  till  Thy  Heart  I  know. 


Blight  and  brighter  grows  that  glorious  beacon, 

It  floods  my  pathway  with  its  golden  glow; 

My   heart   must   break  or  beat   Love,  only  for 

Thee, 

Sweet   Light,   so  shine   until   thy      Source  I 

know. 

M.    F.    CRONIN. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON  TO  GRADUATES 

OF  1 922 

By  REVEREND  FATHER  OLIVER.  C.S.B. 


When  troops  are  going  out  to  war,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  them  to  go  to  the  Church  to  ask 
God  to  look  with  favour  on  their  fortunes; 
when  pilgrims  are  about  to  set  out  on  a  long 
journey  they  visit  the  church,  and  pray  to  God 
to  see  them  safely  home.  Now,  you  graduates 
are  soldiers  of  Christ ;  the  battle  of  life  lies  be- 
fore you;  success  or  failure  awaits  you.  You 
are  pilgrims  on  the  great  journey  to  your  hea- 
venly liome.  Will  you  faint  on  the  way,  or 
will  you  persevere  to  the  end? 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  you  should  gather  here  to-day  to 
assist  at  the  Holy  Mass,  to  ask  God's  blessing 
on  the  future ;  to  pray  that  in  the  battle  of  life 
victory  will  fall  to  your  arras;  to  beseech  God 
that  in  life's  long  pilgrimage,  however  heavy 
the  burdens  may  be,  you  may  persevere  and 
reach  your  goal  in  safety. 

Graduation  day  is  one  of  the  greatest  days 
of  your  life.  It  is  one  of  the  turning  points  of 
your  career.  You  will  perhaps  remember  the 
thrill  that  accompanied  your  first  day  at  school, 
or  the  feeling  of  awe  that  you  experienced 
during  your  first  day  at  the  University.  Tliere 
Mali  be,  I  hope,  another  day  of  even  greater 
importance  for  each  of  you,  when  you  kneel 
before  the  altar  of  G-od  and  pledge  yourselves 
as  hus'band  or  wife,  or  with  solemn  vow,  offer 
yourselves  to  the  G^reat  Heavenly  Bridegroom, 
and  to  a  life  in  His  immediate  service. 

Such  days  are  times  of  special  grace.  The 
Holy  Ghost  enlightens  our  minds  to  see  our 
duty  more  clearly,  and  strengthens  our  wills  to 
accept  more  cheerfully  the  role  which  Provi- 
dence wishes  us  to  play  in  the  great  drama  of 
life. 

To-day  is  one  of  sucli  days.  Now  that  the 
numerous  social   functions   are   over,   that   ac- 


company the  conferring  of  degrees,  you  come 
to  reflect  in  the  sanctuary  of  God  and  of  your 
heart;  to  hearken  to  the  message  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  sent,  or  will  send  you. 

The  Divine  Guide  speaks  to  each,  according 
to  his  need.  Each  one  has  his  life-work  to  do ; 
in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "according  to  the  voca- 
tion in  which  you  are  called,"  each  one  has  his 
own  peculiar  ability;  and  he  said,  "trade  till 
I  come."  And  the  unprofitable  servant  who 
buried  his  talent  is  called  "wicked  and  sloth- 
ful" and  is  cast  out  "into  exterior  darkness." 

And  so  to  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much 
Avill  be  required.  How  much  has  been  given 
to  you.  You  are  not  far  removed  from  a  gen- 
eration of  pioneers  who  under  primitive  condi- 
tions fought  against  Nature  to  win  a  livelihood 
in  a  new  country.  These  sturdy  parents  or 
grand  parents  have  given  you  an  enviable  phy- 
sical heritage,  and,  what  is  more  important,  a 
rich  moral  heritage.  You  will  never  be  able  to 
repay,  perhaps  you  will  never  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate, the  labours,  the  vigilance,  and  the 
sacrifices  which  your  parents  have  made  to 
place  you  where  you  are  to-day.  'Tis  true  as 
the  years  go  on,  you  will  come  to  understand 
this  more  and  more  clearly;  you  will  see  things 
more  from  their  point  of  view.  But  it  may  be 
when  they  have  passed  to  their  reward  that 
you  will  fully  realize  the  debt  of  gratitude 
that  is  their  due. 

There  is  another  heritage  that  is  yours,  one 
far  greater,  far  richer  and  rarer  than  these, — 
I  mean  your  intellectual  and  spiritual  heritage. 
I  mention  these  two  to^gether,  because,  in  your 
case,  they  have  'been  received  together  and  unit- 
ed as  one.  As  your  mind  has  developed  in 
knowledge  your  heart  has  expanded  to  grace. 
The  teachers  who  have  been  your  guides  in  the 
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arts  and  sciences,  liave  been  also  responsible 
for  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  faith  that  is 
in  you. 

AVhen  you  entered  the  University,  most  of 
you  i)assed  out  from  the  immediate  influence  of 
your  home;  all  of  you  transferred  your  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  College  in  Avhich  you  resided.  If 
Ave  niiiy  judge  the  present  from  the  past,  that 
allegiance  was;  not  misplaced;  that  confidence 
was  the  human  means  towards  many  and  rare 
graces  to  your  souls.  Your  College  has  been 
n  second  home.  Your  Alma  Mater  has  been 
not  only  kind,  but  wise ;  and  while  sometimes 
exacting  in  her  demands,  she  has  been  also 
generous  with  her  gifts. 

It  Avould  be  difficult  justly  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  the  University  of  Toronto  on  your 
lives.  It  would  take  us  far  afield ;  it  Avould 
require  much  more  time  than  could  be  given 
to  it  now.  We  should  have  to  compare  our  own 
University  witli  other  universities.  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic.  We  should  see  what  university 
life  is  like  without  Catholic  influences;  Ave 
should  realize  also  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
in  a  relatively  small  institution  the  standard 
and  prestige  equal  to  that  of  the  state-aided 
institutions. of  to-day.  And  only  then  should 
Ave  be  in  a  position  to  apipreciate  Avhat  a  rare 
privilege  it  is  to  share  in  the  life  and  reputa- 
tion of  a  igreat  and  famous  university,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  enjoy  the  beneficent  influences 
of  our  Holy  Faith. 

And  noAv  you  are  aljout  to  pass  #rom  these 
influences.     You  must  stand  alone.     Life  will 


become  a  much  more  serious  affair  than  ever 
before. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  you  Avill  give 
a  very  good  account  of  yourselves.  I  wish  to 
say  this  Avithout  any  suspicion  of  flattery.  I 
say  it  beciause  tlie  stronger  consciousness  of  it 
Avill  give  you  greater  courage  in  the  trials  to 
come.  I  can  give  this  assurance  laoth  from 
personal  observation  and  from  the  evidence 
Avhicli  is  forced  upon  anyone  who  looks  over 
the  records  of  our  graduates  of  the  past. 

Each  one  of  you  now  becomes  the  centre  of 
a  larger  sphere  of  influence,  whether  you  wish 
it  or  no.  The  power  of  example,  always 
strong,  is  doubly  so  with  one  who  bears  the 
stamp  of  approval  from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, the  Provincial  University  of  Ontario, 
and  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  America, 
and  of  the  Empire. 

Froiii  noAv  on  you  can  no  longer  live  for 
3'ourselves.  Remember  the  Avords  of  Wisdom : 
"He  that  addetli  knoAvledge  also  addeth  la- 
bour." 

A'S  Catholics  we  are  bound  to  the  laAV  of 
chnrify;  Ave  mu«t  give  of  oiu'  abundance  to 
tliose  in  need.  As  the  rich  should  give  to  the 
poor,  so  should  the  learned  instruct  the  ignor- 
ant, that  all  things  may  be  restored  in  Christ. 

This  Avill  be  your  future  oifice,  whether  in 
tlic  school  or  in  the  home;  whether  in  the 
Churcli  or  in  the  State. 

In  closing  let  me  remind  you  of  the  rcAvard 
that  aAvaits  you.  I  take  it  from  the  Avords  of 
the  Prophet  Daniel:  "They  that  are  learned 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament; 
and  they  that  instruct  many  to  justice,  as  stars 
for  all  eternity."     (12-3). 
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LORETTO    ABBEY    COLLEGE 
CONVOCATION    WEEK 


Thursday,  6  p.m. — St.  Michael's  College 
Graduates '  Banquet, 

Frida3^  3  p.m. — University  Convocation. 
5  p.m. — Reception  to  Relatives  of  Graduates  at 
Loretto  A'bbey  College.  8  p.m. — Senior  play, 
"The  Tents  of  the  Arabs,"  by  Lord  Dunsany. 
Conferring   of   College    Graduation   Honours. 

Saturday,  9  a.m.. — High  Mass  and  Bacca- 
laureate Sermon  at  Loretto  Atobey,  "Wellington 
street. 

Final  Exercises,  June  9,  1922. 
GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

"The  Tents  of  the  Arabs,"  Lord  Dunsany. 

"The  Tents  of  the  Arabs,"  while  by  no 
means  pure  allegory,  is  a  poetic  drama  in 
M'hich  the  characters  and  the  setting  are  to  be 
considered  rather  as  suggestive  symbols  of  the 
two  great  conflicting  instincts  in  the  heart  of 
man  than  as  personages  'and  things  belonging 
to  the  world  of  objective  reality.  The  aspira- 
tion after  the  illimitable,  the  ideal  is  symbolized 
by  the  king ;  the  instinct  for  the  practical,  the 
material,  by  the  camel  drivers,  Bel-Nar'b  and 
Aoob,  the  Chamberlain  and  Zabra.  The  desert, 
symbol  of  the  mysterious,  the  eternal,  the  lone- 
liness of  the  idealist;  the  city,  Thalanna,  of  the 
worldly,  sordid,  confined  interests  of  man.  Es- 
narza,  the  gypsy,  the  very  spirit  of  the  desert, 
is  the  attraction  which  the  mysterious  exerts 
over  the  heart  of  the  dreamer.  In  the  scene 
between  the  King  and  Esnarza  the  tone  seems 
to  be  less  adsorption  in  each  other  than  in  the 
ideal   of   happiness   imagined   in    their   dream 


wliose  goal  is  Mecca,  the  city  of  the  soul.  The 
basic  idea  is  evidently  the  superiority  of  the 
ideal  over  the  practical.  The  Avisdom  of  follow- 
ing the  liigher  attraction  is  shown  in  the  King's 
choice. 

LIST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

King   Claire  Coughlin 

Aoob,  Camel  Driver Teresa  Longeway 

Bel-Narb,  Camel  Driver.  .Marguerite  O'Donnell 

Zabra Helen  Guinane 

Ciiamberlain   Ann  Henry 

Esnarza,  Gipsy  Girl .Kathleen  Lee 

Attendants Anna  Mullett,  Sheila  Doyle 

The  scene  is  laid  before  the  King's  Palace. 
A  year  and  a  day  elapse  between  Acts  1  and  2. 

Fantasie  Impromptu  Chopin 

Miss  Evelyn  Lee. 

Pi-ayer Edgar  Allen  Foe 

Miss  Sheila  Doyle. 

Valedictory   Miss  Eleanor  Mackintosh 

Address   Miss  Mary  Power,  B.A. 

Conferring  of  Loretto  College  Graduation 
Medals  on :  Miss  Betty  McGrath,  B.A.,  Miss 
Anna  Mullett,  B.A.,  Miss  Claire  Coughlin,  B.A., 
Miss  Sheila  Doyle,  B.A.,  Miss  Helen  Guinane, 
B.A.,  Miss  Maire  Hannan,  B.A.,  Miss  Ann 
Henry,  B.A.,  Miss  Kathleen  Lee,  B.A.,  Miss 
Teresa  Longeway,  B.A.,  Miss  Eleanor  Mackin- 
tosh, B.A.,  Miss  Marguerite  O'Donnell,  B.A. 
"On  Wings  of  Song" Mendelssohn 

Class  of  '22. 
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UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION 


*'In  the  very  May  morn  of  their  youth 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises," 

more  iihan  nine  hundred  students-  passed 
through  the  threshold  of  their  Alma  Mater, 
over  the  beautiful  campus  to  Convocation 
Hall.  Behind  them  they  left  a  kind  and  loving 
mother,  who  had  directed  their  intellectual  pro- 
gress, and  went  eagerly  forward  to  receive  the 
crown  of  their  fours  years'  labour. 

The  dignity  and  beauty  of  proportion  in  the 
architecture  of  the  main  building  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  with  its  massive  Gothic 
arches,  recall  the, great  cathedrals  of  France. 
England  and  Germany,  noble  and  lasting 
achievements  of  mediaeval  art. 

The  whole  ceremony,  beginning  witli  the 
dignified  procession,  is  a  relict  of  the  stately 
ceremonial  of  'Catholic  days.  In  mediaeval 
times  the  students  were  clerks  of  the  Church 
and  wore  the  gowns  and  hoods  as  the  students 
of  to-day.  The  first  universities  were  founded 
in  the  Middle  Ages  at  Salerna,  Bologna  anil 
Paris.  In  1254  Innocent  IV.  spoke  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  as  the  "faecunda  mater," 
and  it  is  from  that  time  that  students  have 
called   their  university   their  Alma   Mater. 

From  the  mediaeval  universities  foundedby 
the  Church,  who  is  ever  eager  to  lay  the  very 
best  in  learning  and  culture  at  the  feet  of  her 
children,  the  modern  universities  have  inherited 
the  essential  elements  of  corporate  teaching, 
faculty  organization,  courses  of  s)tudy  and  aca- 
demic degrees. 

The  ceremony  of  tiie  conferring  of  degrees 
is  still  more  sugge:;itive  of  tliose  days/  when  tlu^ 
clerk  or  student  knelt  before  a  dignatory  of 
the  Church  and  received  from  his  hands  the 
parchment  with  the  blessing  of  both  Church 
and  university.  The  Latin  tongue  is  used  in  the 
ceremony.  The  student  goes  up  in  cap  and 
gown,  kneels,  and  in  feudal  fashion  places  his 
hands  in  those  of  the  Cliancellor.  With  a  few 
words  in  Latin,  the  language  of  tlie  Church,  the 
Chancellor  confers  the  Degree.     The  brilliant 


and  dignified  robes  of  office  worn  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  Senate  and  Board  of  Governors,  are 
relics  of  mediaeval  times  and  suggestive  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  solemnity  of  Convocation  makes  a  sub- 
lime impression  which  is  at  once  and  forever 
stamped  on  the  soul  of  the  graduate.  He  has 
passed  through  the  early  spring  time  of  life, 
the  time  of  seed-sowing,  and  he  leaves  the  Uni- 
versity, blossoming  with  human  thought,  ready 
to  reap  the  harvest  and  anxious  to  bring  honor 
and  credit  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  Catholic  student  has  an  added  impetus 
in  the  realization  that  he  is  a  child  of  that 
great  Mother,  who  has  ever  been  the  guardian 
of  learning  and  the  soul  of  progress.  Such  a 
student  comes  from  Convocation  with  a  feeling 
of  deep  gratitude  to  the  Catholic  Colleges  who 
have  re-echoed  the  clarion  tones  of  her  sacred 
voice. 


oiljf  ipsprt  Srgst 


1  will  go  into  the  desert, 
To  the  vast  lone  waste  of  sand. 
Where  the  camels  pass  at  the  sky  line 
And  the  silent  pyramids  stand. 

I  will  go  out  from  tiie  city, 
Where  the  domes  and  towers  gleam, 
Wliere  the  lives  of  men  are  tangled, 
And  there  is  no  space  to  dream. 

I  will  go  into  the  desert, 

And  I  will  find  Him  there. 

With  the  sand  on  His  feet  and  garments, 

And  the  dro[)s  of  night  in  His  hair. 

His  right  hand  shall  embrace  me, 
My  head  shall  rest  on  His  heart. 
And  time  and  space  shall  vanish, 
And  the  things  of  sense  depart. 

M.B.D. 
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LORRETTO    ABBEY    COLLEGE   GRADUATION 


The  Class  of  1922  is  the  eighth  from  Loretto 
Abbey  College  to  receive  University  degrees, 
yet  this  being  the  first  time  that  Convocation 
week  has  included  a  Loretto  College  gradua- 
tion ceremony,  a  few  words  of  explanation  as  to 
its  significance  may  not  be  inappropriate.  In 
view  of  the  general  situation,  some  reference 
to  the  position  of  Loretto  in  the  University 
system  seems  necessary  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  present  event. 

Loretto  ibeing  situated  as  it  is,  among  the 
University  residences  for  women  attached  to  the 
co-educational  colleges,  there  is  need  of  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  it  is  something  more 
and  different.  While  enjoying  the  common  ad- 
vantages shared  by  the  Federation  of  Arts 
Colleges,  it  has  a  corporate  existence  and  life 
of  its  own.  As  a  women's  college,  and  not  n 
mere  university  residence,  possessing,  as  it 
does,  all  the  functions  of  a  distinct  institution, 
it  is  enabled  to  be  responsible  for  a'  training  in 
character  and  general  culture  which  is  not  em- 
braced by  the  University  curriculum.  Whereas 
tlie  university  degree  is  bestowed  in  recogni- 
tion of  scholarship,  the  Loreetto  Abbey  Col- 
lege graduation  is  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  college  that  sUch  successful 
candidates  for  degrees  liave  also  satisfied 
the  college  in  those  ipatters  over  which  it  exer- 
cises control.  Hence  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  make  the  occasion  in  future  a  for- 
mal one.  The  traditions  of  Loretto  and  of  the 
Institute  of  Mary,  to  which  it  belongs,  reach 
far  into  the  past  and  'bear  wdtness  to  its  spirit. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
its  founder  instituted  and  maintained  colleges 
for  women  modelled  on  the  Jesuit  system.  Its 
progressive  spirit  has  carried  it  around  the 
world  and  made  it  at  home  everywhere. 

For  three  hundred  years  the  Institute  of 
Mary,  of  which  Loretto  is  the  popular  name 
of  the  Irish  'branch,  in  Central  Europe,  amid 


the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  over- 
throAv  of  governments  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tresses of  secularization,  has  held  high  the  torch 
of  learning  and  Catholic  culture  for  w^omen. 
In  all  those  countries,  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
the  Institute  of  Mary  or  "The  English  Ladies," 
a  5  (they  liave  been  called  from  their  origin,  is 
no  slight  recommendation.  Its  importance  has 
made  it  a  shining  mark  for  the  arrows  of  irreli- 
gion  and  the  forces  of  disruption  there,  and  no 
wonder  that  in  times  like  the  present  it  suffers 
no  ordinary  share  of  distress;  'but  the  same 
vitality  which  has  preserved  and  increased  it, 
after  every  upheaval,  will  not  be  Avanting  to  it 
now. 

The  Institute,  while  the  first  since  the  IRe- 
formation  to  devote  itself  to  education,  has  not 
failed  to  respond  when  necessary  to  other  de- 
mands made  upon  it.  It  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  all  the  charities  by  the 
Bavarian  Government  and  at  the  present  time 
in  India  native  orphanages  and  dispensaries 
are  directed  by  the  Loretto  nuns,  several  of  its 
superiors  having  received  the  Kaiser-i-hind  me- 
dul  from  the  government  for  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  the  native  population. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years  the  name  of 
Loretto  has  been  carried  to  every  country 
within  the  British  Empire  and  beyond  its  bor- 
ders—to Spain  and  to  the  United  States,  and 
everywhere  it  bears  with  it  the  idea  of  a  high 
type  of  cultured  womanhood.  For  the  last 
seventy-five  years  Loretto  in  Canada  has  main- 
tained the  same  ideals  amid  the  changing  stan- 
dards of  education  to  which  it  has  adapted  it- 
self. In  many  respects  it  anticipated  what  is 
now  known  as  higher  education.  In  fact,  Lor- 
etto has  been  found  everywhere  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement  for  university  education 
for  women.  For  many  years  Loretto  College, 
St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  prepared  its  stu- 
dents in  all  subjects  and  presented  them  for 
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the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  given  by  the 
Royal  University,  and  since  the  founding  of 
the  National  University  of  Ireland,  the  students 
tutored  by  the  Loretto  nuns  in  their  fine  hostel, 
Loreto  Hall,  near  the  University,  have  been 
among  the  most  successful  in  attaining  to  high 
distinction.  Loretto  House,  Calcutta,  conducts 
undergraduate  courses  in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Calcutta.  A  Teachers'  Training 
College  is  one  of  the  activities  in  Melbourne, 
Australia,, and  also  in  Melbourne  a  University 
Hostel  with  tutorial  work  is  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  Catholic  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity there. 

A  Loretto  graduation  medal  is  an  open 
sesame  to  the  doors  of  all  the  Loretto  Convents 
scattered  throughout  the  world  and,  what  is 
more,  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  inmates.  It  is 
a  talisman  which  makes  sisters  of  all  Loretto 
girls,  the  world  over,  whether  they  meet  in  ball- 
room or  hospital  ward,  in  the  peaceful  seclu- 
sion of  a  country  house  or  just  behind  the  lines 
in  "No  Man's  Land."  It  secures  a  warm  wel- 
come in  every  house  of  the  Institute  from  To- 
ronto to  Melbourne.  On  the  chapters  of  the 
noible  'Sorority  of  Loretto  it  may  be  said  the 
sun  never  sets.  The  Loretto  girl  may  girdle  the 
globe  and  feel  she  has  a  home  in  every  land — 
under  palm  and  pine  and  eucalyptus.  From 
the  great  and  beautiful  Loretto  Abbey,  Rath- 
farnham,  the  immediate  parent  of  our  Canadian 
houses,  with  its  numerous  filiations  in  the  Isle 
of  Saints  she  may  pass  to  St.  Mary's,  Mickle- 
gate  Bar,  York,  for  a  hundred  years  the  only 
religious  house  in  England  and  of  late,  a  centre 
of   Catholic   literary   activity;   to   St.   Mary's, 


Cambridge,  beloved  of  the  late  Robert  Hugh 
Benson,  thence  to  Spain  with  Loretto  Colleges 
in  Seville  and  in  old  Madrid,  the  latter  attended 
by  members  of  Spain's  reigning  family;  to  tlie 
Convent  of  our  Lady  of  Europe  at  Gibraltar; 
or  down  the  Rhine  valley  to  Mainz  and  on  to 
Nymphenburg  where  the  convent  of  the  Insti- 
tute forms  a  wing  of  the  ducal  palace,  to  Zara 
on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Colegio  Cos- 
way  in  Lodi  and  on  to  Rome.  In  Africa  at 
Nairobi,  one  degree  from  the  Equator,  in  Dar- 
jeeling  up  among  the  snow-eapped  Himalayas, 
as  well  as  on  the  sultry  plains  of  India ;  in  the 
Mauritius  amid  a  flora  recalling  the  exotic  pages 
of  "Paul  and  Virginia";  in  the  beautiful  new 
convent,  "The  Acacias,"  in  Adelaide,  she  will 
find  Loretto  and  may  complete  the  circuit,  re- 
turning to  Toronto  by  Chicago  or  the  Canadian 
West  where  the  Institute  has  begun  to  strike 
root. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  the  Loretto  girl, 
and  particularly  the  Loretto  College  graduate, 
who  best  realizes  the  nature  of  the  Institute  to 
which  she  belongs  in  so  special  a  manner, 
would  not  be  inspired  by  a  truly  'Catholic  spirit 
and  a  world-embracing  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  upholding  of  Ca- 
tholic standards  of  life  everywhere.  A  uni- 
versity training  should  furnish  her  with  the 
intellectual  means  to  make  her  aspirations  ef- 
fective, a  well-built  character  give  her  the  re- 
quisite tenacity  of  purpose,  courtesy  and  per- 
suasive charm  enable  her  to  win  others  to  the 
great  cause  wMcli  is  the  only  one  in  which  a 
Christian  woman  can  engiage  with'  absolute 
confidence  as  to  the  ultimate  issue. 
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VALEDICTORY 


The  Class  of  1922  stands  to-night  as  so 
many  others  have  stood  before,  hesitant,  at 
porta'ls  opening  upon  a  glorious  vista — a  world 
to  conquer — liesitant  between  contending  emo- 
tions, for  is  not  this  the  dreamed-of  hour,  the 
.day  of  fulfilment,  but  is  it  not  also,  alas,  the 
day  of  parting?  We  may  well  say  "Hail  and 
Farewell!"  Hail  to  our  future,  which  is,  how- 
ever, at  best  a  vague,  uncertain  thing,  and  fare- 
well to  the  happiest  years  of  our  lives,  years 
filled  with  a  thousand  memories  to  be  forever 
cherished.  We  have  left  behind  the  d'ays  when 
first  we  came  to  drink  more  deeply  of  the 
springs  of  knowledge  and  learned,  all  top  soon, 
that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Four  years  have  flown  with  amazing  speed,  but 
they  were  fruitful  years  and  will  be  our  in- 
spiration for  the  years  to  come,  for,  it  was 
during  this  time  that  we  received  the  incen- 
tive to  make  the  most  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
opportunities.  All  our  future  actions  will  be 
associated  Avith  and  shaped  by  our  college  days 
when  Ave  pursued  the  various  paths  of  know- 
ledge in  an  effort  to  attain  to  that  ideal  of 
Christian  culture  which  is  the  aim  of  the  Col- 
•lege.  How  often  will  some  future  event  bring 
to  our  minds  the  words  of  wisdom  and  counsel 
stored  in  our  hearts  during  those  four  years, 
or  cause  to  rise  before  us  the  memory  of  the 
many  class  functions  when  we  made  merry 
with  our  fellow-students  in  those  carefree 
days. 

For  it  is  bere,  at  Loretto  Abbey  College, 
that  friendships  have  been  formed  which  time 


will  but  strengthen.  It  is  here  that  our  per- 
plexities have  been  met  with  understanding 
and  the  intricate  paths  of  learning  made 
smooth.  Here  the  spiritual,  intellectual  and 
social  sides  of  college  life,  developed  each  in 
its  due  measure,  have  contributed  to  prepare 
us  for  the  larger  Avorld  outside.  Here 
an  ideal  has  been  lield  before  us  which 
aims  at  making  the  college  a  fountain- 
head  of  waters  springing  up  into  the  eternal; 
an  ideal  Avhich  inspires  the  students  Avith  a 
noble  enthusiasm  to  set  out  upon  the  one  high- 
road to  true  success  land  true  happiness  in  life, 
for  it  is  not  Avhat  Ave  do,  but  Avhat  Ave  are,  that 
matters,  not  Avorldly  success  for  Avhich  Ave  are 
ambitious,  but  success  in  the  inner  life  and  the 
possession  of  the  knowledge  that  Ave  have  been 
true  to  our  best  selves. 

Thus  to-night  Ave  stand  at  the  parting  ofNthe 
Avays  and,  although  the  future,  for  us,  may  not 
be  a  very  brilliant  one,  Ave  shall  try  at  least 
to  have  ahvays  before  us  the  ideals  of  our  reli- 
gion and  of  our  college. 

Appreciating  the  four  happy  years,  AA'hich 
have  taught  us  that,  Avhile  no  life  is  exempt 
from  the  vici.ssitude.s  of  fortune,  the  vital  issues 
are  under  the  control  of  our  free  will,  may  Ave 
not,  confidently  as  Ave  look  toAvards  the  future, 
and  regretfully  as  Ave  turn  again  to  the  past, 
salute  the  oiie  and  the  other  in  the  Avords  of 
the  Roman  poet,  "Ave  atque  Vale." 

ELEANOR  N.  MACKINTOSH,  2T2. 
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5IIf0  N^m  UttV  0r  tlj^  iHaaqu^  nf  Unw 

Presented  at  the  Dante  Centenary  Celebration,  Loretto  Abbey,  Jan.  20  and  21. 


PRELUDE — The  figure  of  Spring,  appearing 
before  the  curtain,  strikes  the  key-note  of 
the  pageant  and  gives  the  scope  of  the 
title  in  Howard  Grigg's  poem: 

La  vita  Nuova  twice  was  Dante's  part, — 
Once  when  the  wonder  filled  his  youthful  eyes 

Of  that  fair  smile  that  woke  for  aye  his  heart, 
And  after  guided  him  through.  Paradise. 

Again  a  new  life  was  his  gloomy  fate 

Who,  heavy-hearted,   toiled  up   alien   stair^», 

Hungering  with  a  soul  insatiate, 

Lonely,  and  crying  "Peace!"  in  fruitless 
prayers,  .i 

The  later  new  Life  found  a  vaster  form 

Than  this  sweet  love-song  of  his  dreaming 
youth ; 
He  faced  the  pain  of  death,  the  changeless 
storm 
That  reaps  the  fruit  of  sin  in  spite  of  ruth. 

He  climbed  with  aching  feet  the  mount  where 
guile 

Dissolves  in  fire  that  burns  the  dross  away. 
He  journeyed  on  to  meet  again  the  smile 

Tliat  gave  to  Paradise  a  brigliter  day. 

And  on  from  flight  to  flight,  and  star  to  star 
He  heard  the  mighty  music  of  the  blest 

And   found  light   deepen  into   light,  till   from 
afar. 
Cod  lifted  him  to  action  that  is  rest. 

And  in  that  Beatific  Sight  he  found 

The   peace  that   in  the  world  he  sought   in 
vain — 

Peace  from  beholding  as  a  perfect  round 
The  warring  elements  of  joy  and  pain. 

And  so  within  his  heart  and  mind  arose 
The  new  life  conquering  the  storms  of  Time, 

And  Dante  built  a  world  out  of  his  woes. 
With  art  unequalled  singing  the  sublime. 


PROLOGUE — Love,  in  robe  and  wings  of  rosy 
flame,  and  bearing  a  flower- wreathed  bow, 
appears  in  amber  light  between  parted  cur- 
tains on  a  darkened  stage  and  summons 
Dante,  the  Mage,  to  read  the  scroll  record- 
ing his  spiritual  experiences  from  his  first 
meeting  with  Beatrice  to  his  arrival  at 
the  Beatific  Vision: 

I   pray  you   all   with    rev'rence   to   attend 
The  Masque  of  Love.     I,  Love,  "the  Absolute, 
Sole  Lord  of  Life  and  Death,"  the  love,  which 

knows 
No  earthly  close, 

Do   call   across  six  teeming  centuries 
To  him, that  mightiest  witness  of  Love's  power- 
Dante,  the  central  man  df  all  the  world,  a  man 
Not  of  all  time,  but  all"  eternity. 
T  bid  him  now  the  scroll  unfurl  that  tells    ♦  , 
The  love-illumined  quest  of  yearning  soul. 
With  Truth  and  Beauty  absolute  herself  to  join. 
Dante,  the  Mage,  will  summon  forth 
Dead  Florence  and  the'  sweet  May  I^ay  when 

first  •   ' 

The  eyes  of  Beatrice  enkindled  me 
Within  his  heart.     How  from  that  day 
T  followed  him  as  he  pui'sued 
His  dreaming  way   'mid  gentle  ladies  fair 
And  troubadours,  and  when  with  flow'rs  of  song 
'lie  sti-ew'd  the  patii  before  the  feet  of  her, 
The  gentle  Beatrice,  he  will  disclose. 
No  sound  of  trump  nor  armour's  clang  is  heard. 
Nor  Campaldino's  shrieks,  tho'  on  that  field 
He  spurr'd  his  steed,  but  the  soft  music 
Of  the  spirit,  till  the  angels,  like  a  rain 
Of  manna,  bear  to  Heaven  his  lady's  soul — 
Tiien  how,  a  pilgrim  spirit,  he  is  led 
By  new  perception  born  of  love  through  grief 
To  look  on  Be-a-tri-ce's  glory  in 
High  Heaven.     Tiiereafter,  the  sad  change 
which  in  the  midway  of  man's  mortal  life. 
Had  turn'd  his  steps  aside,  from  out  the  true. 
Love-lighted  path,  to  forest  drear  and  dim. 
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How,  for  his  rescue,  Beatrice  through  love    - 
From  Limbus'  shade  sent  Mantua's  singer  sage 
To  lead  him   through  two   worlds:  the  realm 

where  Love 
Is  not  and  everlasting  horror  dwells; 
The  realm  wliere  love  disordered   is  restored 
To   harmony  with  love   supreme. 
Sueh  unison  regain'd,  the  soul  has  reach 'd 
That  Eden  whence  man  fell.    There  Dante  meets 
Again  his  Beatrice,     Thus  purified 
And  rightly  order 'd,  Love,  by  em-rald  light 
Of  revelation,  seen  in  Beatrice's  eyes, 
Soars  upward  through  nine  chiming  spheres 
Till   Dante  doth  behold  the  universe 
One  cosmic  dance  of  love,  and  finds 
In   Vision  Beatific,  bound  by  Love 
In  one  clear  volume,  all  whate'er 
In  leaves  dispersed  is  throughout  the  worlds. 
Thus,  with  me,  did  Dante  pass  from  troubadour 
To  mystic  and  the  purgatorial  mount 
'With  me  ascend. 
And,   through   revolving  spheres  of  light   nnd 

love, 
Attain  to  Mary's  blessed  sight, 
Who,  hearkening  to  Bernard's  prayer, 
Vouchsafed  to  grant  him  jvower  to  see 
And  yet  not  die  of  love, 

DANTE.  THE  MAGE— A  stately,  sombre  figure 
with  a  scroll — the  man  who,  though  dead, 
yet  (after  six  hundred  years)  lives  and 
dominates  the  ages — emerges  slowly  from 
darkness  into  a  dim  light.  While  reading 
the  scroll  he  conjures  up  the  past  which 
appears  enacted  on  the  inner  stage.  In  the 
First  Part  the  scenes  are  laid  in  thirteenth 
(uuitury  Florence ;  in  the  Second  Part  they 
are  laid  in  the  supernatural  world :  in  the 
Inferno,  in  Purgatory,  in  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  and  in  the  Empyrean  Heaven, 
The  theme  is  unfolded  on  the  inner  stage 
by  pageantry,  dramatic  dialogue,  panto- 
mine,  tableaux,  music  and  lighting  effects. 


Part  I.    The  Troubadour. 

SCENE   L— Meeting   of  the    child   Dante   and 
Beatrice, 

As  the  dim  figure  of  Dante,  the  Mage,  fades 
after  his  explanatory  reading,  the  first  notes  of 
"La  Prineavera''  are  heard  in  the  rear  of  the 
auditorium  and  a  band  of  Florentines  enter 
through  the  audience,  with  flowering  branches, 
dancing  and  singing  in  the  May,  As  they  ap- 
I)roach  the  stage  the  curtains  are  parted  by 
pages  in  thirteenth  century  Florentine  dress 
and  the  garden  of  Folco  Portinari  is  revealed 
with  a  terrace  of  several  steps  in  the  back- 
ground and  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  a  May- 
])Ole  wreathed  with  flowers.  As  the  P''lorentine 
bands  enter  from  either  side  they  salute,  some 
placing  their  blossoming  branches  in  the  base 
of  the  May-pole,  and  stand  in  groups  among 
the  shrubs  on  the  terrace  steps,  and  standing 
so,  bring  their  song  to  a  joyful  climax.  Love 
appears  on  the  topmost  step,  dominating  the 
reene.  A  group  of  children  who  are  dancing 
around  the  pole  laughingly  draw  the  small 
Beatrice  into  their  pastime.  As  she  stands  on 
tip-toe  to  take  a  flower  from  a  taller  maiden. 
Ihe  chiM  Dante  sees  her  for  the  first  time  in 
her  dress  "of  a  subdued  and  goodly  crimson." 
The  tableau  i.s  held  till  the  curtain  is  drawn. 

SCENE  II.— The  First  Salutation.  A  Florentine 
garden  nine  years  afterwards. 

Dante,  a  youthful  student,  is  seated  on  a 
stone  bench  absorbed  in  a  book  when  Beatrice 
passes  "clad  all  in  pure  white,  between  two 
gentle  ladies  elder  than  she."  He  feels  her 
presence,  rises.  As  he  stands  there  'sorely 
abashed,  she  greets  him  by  her  unspeakable 
courtesy,  with  so  virtuous  a  bearing  that  he 
seems  to  behold  the  very  limits  of  blessedness,' 

SCENE  III.^Dante's  Vision  of  Love  and  the 
Heart. 

Love  appears  holding  on  his  arm  Beatrice, 
eovered  with  a  blood-red  cloth.  Love  gives 
Beatrice  the  heart  of  Dante.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation  she   bears  it   with   her  up   towards 
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Heaven.  As  Dante  gazes  after  the  vision,  a 
snatch  of  a  student  song  is  heard  without,  and 
a  group  of  troubadours  enter  gaily,  Dante  ap- 
peals to  his  friends  for  an  explanation  of  the 
vision  which  so  puzzles  and  agitates  him,  in  the 
sonnet : 
"To  every  heart  which  the  sweet  pain  doth  move 

And  unto   which  these  words  may  now  be 
brought 

For  true  interpretation  and  kind  thought 
Be  greeting  in  our  Lord's  name,  which  is  Love 
Of  those  long  hours  wherein  the  stars  above, 

Wake  and  keep  watch,  the  third  was  almost 
naught 

When  Love  was  shown  me  with  such  terrors 
fraught 
As  may  not  carelessly  be  spoken  of. 
He  seem  'd  like  one  who  is  full  of  joy,  and  had 
My  lieart  within  his  hand,  and  on  his  arm 

My  lady,  with  a  mantle  round  her,  slept ; 
Whom    (having  waken 'd   her)    anon  he   made 
To  eat  that  heart ;  she  ate,  as  fearing  harm. 

Then  he  went  out ;  and,  as  he  went,  he  wept." 

To  which  Guido  Cavalcanti  replies: 

"Unto  my  thinking,  tliou  beheld 'st  all  worth, 
All  joy,  as  much  of  good  as  man  may  know. 
If  thou  wert  in  his  power  who  here  below 

Is>   honour's    rigliteous     lord     throughout     this 
earth. 

Where  evil  dies,  even  there  he  has  his  birth, 
Whose  justice  out  of  pity's  self  doth  grow, 
Softly  to  sleeping  persons  he  will  go, 

And  with  no  pain  to  tliem,  their  liearts  draw 
forth. 

Thy  heart  he  took,  as  knowing  well,  alas! 

That  death  had  claimed  thy  lady  for  a  prey; 

In  fear  whereof  he  fed  her  with  thy  heart. 

But  when  he  seem'd  in  sorrow  to  depart. 

Sweet  was  thy  dream ;  for  by  that  sign,  I  say, 

Surely  the  opposite  will  come  to  pass." 

SCENE  IV. — Beatrice  refuses  her  salutation  in 
consequence  of  a  false  and  evil  rinnour. 

A  static,  pre-Raphielite  tableau.  Beatrice 
with  averted  head  plucking  a  flower  in  the  left 
foreground.  Dante  in  the  right  middle  ground, 
shrinks  away  abashed. 


SCENE  V. — Love  pities  Dante  and  gives  warn- 
ing of  Beatrice's  death. 

Dante  reclines  on  stone  bench.  Love  stands 
in  an  attitude  of  grief.    Dante  awakes  troubled. 

Dante — Why  weepest  thou.  Master  of  all 
honour? 

Love — (Looking  at  Dante  long  and  fixedly). 
I  am  the  centre  of  a  circle,  therefore  all  lovable 
objects  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth  are 
equally  near  to  me.     Not  so  thou.     (Weeps). 

Dante — What  thing  is  this,  Master,  that  thoa 
liast  spoken  thus  darkly? 

Love — Demand  no  more  than  may  be  useful 
for  thee.   (Departs  weeping). 

"Love,  the  motive  power  of  heaven  and 
earth,  is  in  itself  a  type  of  perfect  equilibrium, 
but  mortals  moved  by  love  seldom  preserve  this 
oven  poise,  being  by  temperament  imperfect, 
that  i:i  unbalanced." — C.H.G. 

Dante  fails  to  comprehend  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ces)s  of  self  that  disturbs  the  serenity  of  human 
love. 

After  Love's  departure  Dante,  the  trouba- 
dour, turns  and  sings : 

Long   'tis  my  will  that  thou  do  seek  out  Love 
And  go  with  him  where  my  dear  lady  is; 
That  so  my  cause,  the  which  thy  harmonies 
Do  please,  his  better  speech  may  clearly  prove, 
etc. 

SCENE   VL— A   Wedding  Feast   in   Florence. 
Crisis  in  Dante's  love  for  Beatrice  . 

Beatrice,  the  centre  of  a  group.  A  banquet 
table  to  the  left.  Some  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  entertaining  the  company  with  a  dance  to 
a  joyous  and  lively  air,  when  Dante  enters  with 
his  friends,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Cino  da  Pistoia 
and  Lapo  Gianni. 

Dante — To  what  end  are  we  come  among 
these  ladies? 

Guido — ^To  the  end  that  tliey  may  be  the  more 
worthily  served. 

Dante's  uncontrolable  agitation  on  seeing 
Beatrice.  Amusement  of  ladies  (in  which  Bea- 
tvi&e  joins)  at  his  discomfiture.  "I  have  set 
my  feet  on  that  point  of  life  beyond  the  which 
he  must  not  pass  who  would  return." 
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The  scene  is  expressed  through  pantomime 
and  tableaux. 

SCENE  VII.— Dante's  Suffering. 

A  pre-Raphaelite  picture.    Tlie  spirit  of  Love 
aims   his    arrow    at   Dante,    then   slowly   with- 
draws.    Dante  spealks : 
"At  whiles  (yea,  oftentimes)  I  muse  over 
The  quality  of  anguish  that  is  mine, 
Through   Love;   then   pity   makes   my  voice 
to  pine, 
Saying  "Is  any  else  thus  anywhere?" 
Love  smiteth  me  whose  strength  is  ill  to  bear; 
So  that  of  all  my  life  is  left  no  sign 
Except   one  thought,   and  that   because    'tis 
thine 
Leaves  not  the  body  but  abideth  there. 
And  then  if  I,  whom  other  aid  forsook, 
Would  aid  myself,  and  innocent  of  art 
Would  fain  have  sight  of  thee  as  a  last  hope. 
No  sooner  do  I  lift  mine  eyes  to  look 

Than   the   blood  seems   as  shaken   from   my 

heart, 
Aiid  all  my  pulses  beat  at  once  and  stop.*' 

^CENE  VIII.— "Ladies  that  have  intelligence 
in  love"  show  Dante  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween his  protestations  and  his  practices. 
He  resolves  to  expel  self  from  his  worship 
and-  from  llis  verse. 

A  gi-oup  of  ladies,  met  together  for  the  plea- 
sure of  gentle  company,  see  DaM6  approachijig 
and,  his  love  being  well  kiiown,  resolve  to  ques- 
tion him  througii  one  of  their  iuiml)er,  "a  lady 
of  very  sweet  speech."  ' 

Selvaggia — Messer  Dante! 

Dante — What  would  you,  fair  ladies? 

>Selvaggia — ^^To    what    end   lovest   thou   this 
lady,  since  thou  canst  not  support  her  presence? 
Now  tell  us  this  thing,  thiat  we  may  know  it: 
P^or  certainly  the  end  6f  such  a  love  must  be 
worthy  of  knowledge. 

Dante — Ladit^s.  the  end  and  aim  of  my  love 
was  but  the  salutation  of  that  lady  of  whom  I 
perceive  ye  are  speaking;  wherein  alone  I  found 
that  bciititude;  wlilch  is  the  goal  of  desire.  And 
now  that  it  luith  pleased  her  to  deny  me  this. 


Love,  my  master,  of  his  great  goodness,  hath 
placed  all  my  beatitude  there  where  my  hopes 
shall  not  fail. 

S. — 'We  pray  that  thou  wilt  tell  us  wherein 
abideth  this  thy  beatitude. 

D. — In  those  words  which  do  praise  my  lady. 

S. — ^If  thy  speech  were  true,  those  words 
that  thou  didst  write  concerning  thy  condition 
would  have  been  written  with  another  intent. 

D. —  (After  a  thoughtful  pause,  soliloquizes)  : 
Seeing  there  is  so  much  beatitude  in  those  word^ 
which  do  praise  my  lady,  why  hath  my  speech 
of  her  been  different?  Henceforth  will  I  choose 
for  the  theme  of  my  writings  only  the  praise 
of  this  most  gracious  being.     (Exit). 

Some  of  the  ladies  engage  in  a  graceful 
pavane  on  the  green  sward;  others  stand  in 
groups  discuss/ing  Dante  and  his  love,  'and  as 
snow  falls  among  rain  so  was  their  talk  min- 
gled with  little  feigha'  Dante  returns  and  ad- 
dresses them  thus: 

"Ladies  that  have  intelligence  in  love. 

Of  mine  own  lady  T  would  speak  witli  you; 
Not  that  I  hope  to  count  her  praises  through, 
But  telling  what  I  can  to  ease  my  mind. 
And  I  declare  that  when  I  speak  thereof 
Love  sheds  such  perfect  sweetness  over  me 
That  if  my  courage  fail'd  not  certainly 
To  him  my  listeners  must  be  all  resign 'd 
Wherefore  I  will  not  speak  in  such  large 
kind. 
That   mine  own   speech   should   foil   me,  which 

were  base; 
But,  only  will  discourse  of  her  high  grace 

In  these  poor  words,  the  best  that  I  can  fiiul, 
With  you  alone,  dear  dames  and  damozels, 
'Twere  ill  to  speak  thereof  with  any  else. 

An  angel  of  his  blessed  knowledge,  saith 
To  Ood :    "Lord,  in  the  world  that  Thou  hast 

made,  ^ 
A  miracle  in  action  is  display 'd 

By  reason  of  a  soul  whose  splendours  fare 
Even  higher;  and  since  heaven  requireth 
Naught  save  her,  for  her  it  prayeth  Thee, 
Thy  saints  crying  aloud  continually." 
Yet  Pity  still  defends  our  earthly  share 
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In  that  sweet  soul ;  God  answering  thus  the 

prayer : 
"My  well-beloved,  suifer  that  in  peace 
Your  hope  remain,  while  so  my  pleasure  is, 
There  where  one  dwells  that  dreads  the  loss  of 

her; 
And  who  in  Hell  unto  the  doomed  shall  say, 
'T  have  looked  on  that  for  which  God's  chosen 

pray.'  " 

My  lady  is  desired  in  the  high  Heaven: 
Wherefore,  it  now  behoveth  me  to  tell, 
Saying:    Let  any  maid  that  would  be  well 
Esteem 'd  keep  with  her;  for  as  she  goes  by. 
Into  foul  hearts  a  deathly  chill  is  driven 
By  Love,  that  maketh  ill  thought  to  perish 

there ; 
While  any  who  endures  to  gaze  on  her 
Must  either  be  ennobled  or  else  die. 
When  one  deserving  to  be  raised  so  high 
Is  found,  'tis  then  her  power  attains  its  proof. 
Making  his  heart  strong  for  his  soul's  behoof 
With  the  full  strength  of  meek  humility, 
Alsio  this  virtue  owns  she,  by  God's  will: 
Who  speaks  with  her  can  never  come  to  ill. 

Love  sai'tli  concerning  her:  how  chaiiceth  it 
That  Hcsli,  which  is  of  dust,  should  be  thus 

pure  ? 
Tlien,  gazing  alwayi-',  he  makes  oatli :     "For 
sure, 
This  is  a  creature    of    God    till    now    un- 
known." 
She  hath  that  paleness  of  tlie  pearl  that's  iit 
In  a  fair  woman,  so  much  and  not  more; 
She  is  as  high  as  Nature's  skill  can  soar; 
Beauty  is  tried  by  her  comparison. 
Whatever  her  sweet  eyes  are  turned  upon 
Spirits  of  love  do  issue  thence  in  flame. 
Which  through  their  eyes  who  then  may  look 
on  them. 
Pierce  to  the  heart's  deep  chamber  every- 
one. 
And  in  her  smile  Love's  image  you  may  see; 
Whence  none  can  gaze  upon  her  steadfastly." 


SCENE  IX.— Dante's    Dream     of     Beatrice's 
Death. 

"And  it  seemed  to  me  I  went  to  look  upon 
the  body  wherein  that  blessed  and  most  noble 
spirit  had  had  its  abiding- place.  And  so  strong 
was  this  idle  imagining  that  it  made  me  behold 
my  lady  in  death ;  whose  head  certain  ladies 
seemed  to  be  covering  with  a  white  veil ;  and 
who  was  so  humble  of  her  aspect  that  it  was  as 
though  she  had  said,  'I  have  attained  to  look 
on  the  beginning  of  peace.'  " 

Tableau — Rosetti :       Dante's  Dream.    Soft 
Music. 

SCENE  X. — Beatrice  passes  with  Primavera. 
The  Last  Salutation. 

Ladies   and    gentlemen    passing  and   repass- 
ing   with   mutual    salutation    or    standing    in 
groups  on  a  terrace.     As  Dante  with  his  three 
friends  enters  at  the  left,  Love  descends  light- 
ly,  whispers  in  his  ear  and  flies  off  laughing 
after  pointing  to  Beatrice  who,  preceded     by 
the  lady  called  Primavera,   is  descending    by 
tlie  path   whence  Love  has  come.     She  comes 
on,  rendering  salutation     graciously     to     all, 
greets  Dante  and  passes  out,  leaving  behind  her 
a   sense  of  benediction  and  of  the  passing  of 
something  too  good  for  earth.     Dante,  full  of 
the  sweetness  of  her  salutation,  speaks: 
"My  lady  looks  so  gentle  and  so  pure 
When  yielding  salutation  by  the  way. 
That  Ihe  tongue  trembles  and  has  naught  to 
say, 
And  the  eyes,  which  fain  would  see,  may  not 

endure. 
And  still,  amid  the  praise  she  hears  secure, 
She  walks  with  humbleness  for  her  array ; 
Seeming  a  creature  sent  from  eHaven  to  stay 
On  earth,  and  show  a  miracle  made  sure. 
She  is  so  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  men 
That  through  the  sight  the  inmost  heart  doth 
gain 
A  sweetness  which  needs  proof  to  know  it 
by; 
And  from  between  her  lips  there  seems  to  move 
A  soothing  essence  which  is  full  of  love. 
Saying  for  ever  to  the  spirit,  "Sigh!" 
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A  premonition  of  approaching  loss  is  sug- 
gested as  the  listeners  depart  through  the  audi- 
torium to  the  recessional : 

Adieu!     'tis  love's  last   greeting, 
The  parting  hour  haf»  come, 

And  fast  thy  soul  is  fleeting 
To  seek  its  starry  home. 

Yet  dare  I  mourn  when  Heaven 

Has  bid  thy  soul  be  free, 
A  freslier  life  has  given 

For   all   eternity. 

Adieu !    go  thou  before  me  v^- 

To   join    the   spirit   throng!  %^?j^' 

A  secret  seense  j^.dmes  o'er  me  '"*- 
I  tarry  here  not  long. 

Adieu!    there  comes  a  morrow 

To  ev'ry  day  of  pain, 
On  earth   we   part  in  sorrow 

To  meet  in  bliss  again. 

(iS'chubert-Beranger) . 


SCENE     XT.— Announcement 
Death. 


of     Beatrice's 


Background:  a  wall  overrun  with  wisteria. 
Ladies  in  various  attitudes  expressive  of  grief. 
Plain  chant  by  invisible  choir:  "Quomodo 
sedet  Sola  civitas  plena  populo !  facta  est  quasi 
vidua  gentuim." 

Dante,  entering  through  a  garden  gate  to  the 
right,  is  gazing  in  mute  astonishment  when  a 
messenger  advancing  from  the  left  speaks: 
"Kast  thou  not  lieard  it  said?  Thy  lady,  she 
that  v/as  so  fair,  is  dead!''" 

Dante  falls  prone.  Chant  continues  while 
light  grows  dim. 

SCENE  Xir.— Dante  Mourning    for    Beatrice. 

A  group  of  maidens  stealing  through  the 
trees  are  observing  Dante,  who  sits  remote,  in 
an  attitude  of  dejection,  absorbed  in  his  sorrow. 
After  a  time,  becoming  aware  of  their  sympa- 
thetic presence,  he  advances,  slowly  toward 
them  and  speaks.    At  the  words,  "Beatrice  is 


gone  up  into  high  Heaven,"  four  angels  ap- 
pear above  bearing  the  soul  of  Beatrice  like  "a 
little  white  cloud,"  and  angelic  voices  are 
heard  singing  softly,  "Hosanna  in  excelsis!" 

"The  eyes  that  weep  for  pity  of  the  heart 
Have  wept  so  long  that  their  grief  languish- 
eth 
And    they   have    no   more    tears   to    weep 
withal; 
And  now,  if  I  would  ease  me  of  a  part 
Of  what  little  by  little  leads  to  death, 
It  must  be  done  by  speech,  or  not  at  all. 
And  because  often,  thinking,  I  recall 
How  it  was  pleasant,  ere  she  went  afar. 
To  talk  of  her  with  you,  kind  damozels, 
■[talk  with  no  one  else, 
But  only  wish  such  hearts  as  women's  are. 

And 'I  will  say, — still  sobbing  as  speech  fails — 
That  she  hath   gone  to  Heaven  suddenly 
And  hath  left  Dove  below,  to  mourn  with  me. 
Beatrice  is  gone  up  into  high  Heaven, 

The  kingdom  where  the  angels  are  at  peace; 
And  lives  with  them ;  and  to  her  friends  is 
dead. 
Not  by  the  frost  of  winter  was  she  driven 
Away,  like  others;  nor  by  summer-heats; 
But  through  a  perfect  gentleness,  instead. 
For  from  the  lamp  of  her  meek  lowlihead 
Such  an  exceeding  glory  went  up  hence 
Thait  it  woke  wonder  in  the  Eternal  Sire, 
Until  a  sweet  desire 

Enter 'd  Him   foi-  that  lovely   excellence. 
So  that  he  bade  her  to  himself  aspire ; 
Counting  this  weary  and  wost  evil  place 
TTnwoi-thy  of  a  thing  so  full  of  grace. 


Weep,  pitiful  song  of  mine,  upon  thy  way. 

To  the  dames  going,  and  the  damozels. 

For  whom,  and  for  none  else. 

Thy  sisters  have  made  music  many  a  day, 

Thou,  that  art  very  sad  and  not  as  they, 

Go  dwell  thou  with  them  as  a  mourner  dwells." 

Turning  away  at  the  last  words,  he  wraps 
himself  again  in  his  soitow.  The  ladies  pass  on, 
weeping. 
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SCENE  XIII.— Dante's  Intellectual  Glimpse  of 
Beatrice  in  Glory. 

From  a  terrace  he  speaks  half  in  soliloquy, 
only  at  the  end  becoming  fully  conscious  of 
"the  dames  and  damozels"  seated  below: 

"Beyond  the  sphere  that  spreads  to  widest  space 
Now  soars  the  sigh  that  my  heart  sends  above  ; 
A  new  conception  born  of  grieving  Love 

Guideth  it  upward  the  untrodden  ways. 

"When  it  hath  reach 'd  unto  the  end  and  stays, 
It  sees  a  lady  round  whom  splendours  move 
In  homage;  till  by  the  great  light  thereof 

Abash 'd,  the  pilgrim  spirit  stands  at  gaze. 

It  sees  her  such,  that  when  it  tells  me  this 
Which  it  hath  seen,  I  understand  it  not, 
It  hath  a  speech  so  subtile  and  so  fine, 

And  yet  I  know  its  voice  within  my  thought 
Often   remembereth   me   of  Beatrice ; 
So  that  I  understand  it,  ladies  mine." 

DANTE,  THE  MAGE.— After  this  it  was 
given  unto  me  to  behold  a  very  wonderful 
vision;  wherein  I  saw  things  which  determined 
me  that  I  would  say  nothing  further  of  this 
most  blessed  one  until  such  time  as  1  could 
discourse  more  worthily  of  her;  therefore  if  it 
be  His  pleasure,  through  whom  is  the  light  of 
all  things,  that  my  life  continue  with  me  a  few 
years,  it  is  my  hope  that  I  shall  yet  say  of  her 
what  hath  not  before  been  said  of  any  woman. 
After  the  which  may  it  seem  good  unto  Him 
who  is  the  Master  of  Grace,  that  my  spirit 
should  go  hence  to  behold  the  glory  of  its  lady ; 
to  wit.  of  that  blessed  Beatrice  who  now  gazeth 
continually  on  His  countenance  who  is  blessed 
through  all  ages.    Laus  Deo. 


PART  II.— THE  MYSTIC. 

Dante,  the  Mage,  relates  his  wandering  from 
the  true  path  of  spiritual  progress  and  the 
means  taken  to  bring  him  back. 

Inferno. 

SCENE  I. — Beatrice  (Divine  Relation)  sends 
Virgil  (Human  Reason)  to  save  Dante  by 
leading  him  through  Hell  and  Purgatory 
(showing  him  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  sin  and  the  means  of  atonement).  Bea- 
trice, a  luminous  figure,  addresses  Virgil, 
who  is  partly  concealed  in  the  shades  of 
Limbo. 

Beatrice, — 

0  courteous   shade   of   Mantua !   Thou,    whose 

fame 
Yet  lives,  and  shall  live  long  as  nature  lasts!' 
A  friend  not  of  fortune  but  myself 
On  the  wide  desert  in  his  road  has  met 
Hindrance  so  great  that     he     thro'     fear    has 

turned. 
Now  much  I  dread  lest  he  past  help  have  stay'd. 
And  I  be  risen  too  late  for  his  relief, 
From  what  in  Heaven  of  him  I  heard.  Speed 

now. 
And  by  thy  eloquent  persuasive  tongue 
And  by  all  means  for  his  deliverance  meet 
Assist  him.     So  to  me  shall  comfort  spring, 
T  who  now  bid  thee  on  this  errand  forth 
Am  Beatrice.    From  a  place  I  come 
Revisited  with  joy.     Love  brought  me  hence, 
which  prompts  my  speech.     When  in  my  Mas- 
ter's sight 

1  stand,  thy  praise  to  him  I  oft  will  tell. 

Virgil,— 
0  lady!  by  whose  influence  alone 
Mankind   excels  whatever  is   contained 
Within  that  heaven,  that  hath  the  smallest  orb, 
So    thy   command   delights   me   that   to   obej^, 
If  it  were  done  already  would  seem  late. 
No  need  hast  thou  further  to  speak  thy  will ; 
Yet  tell  the  i-eason,  why  thou  art  not  loath 
To  leave  that  ample  space,  where  to  return 
Thou  burnest,  for  this  centre  here  beneath. 
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Beatrice, — 
Since  thou  so  deeply  wouldst  inquire, 
I  will  insitruct  thee.    In  high  Heaven  a  blessed 

dame 
Resides,  who  mourns  with  such  effectual  grief 
That  hindrance  that  I  send  thee  to  remove, 
That  God's  stern  judgment  to  her  will  inclines, 
To  Lucia  calling,  her  she  thus  bespake : 
"Now  doth  thy  faithful  servant  need  thy  aid 
And  I  commend  him  to  thee.     At  her  words 
Sped  Lucia,  of  all  cruelly  the  foe, 
And  coming  to  the  place  where  I  abode. 
She  thus  addressed  me:    "Tliou  true  praise  of 

God, 
Beatrice :     Why  is  not  thy  succour  lent 
To  him  Avho  so  much  loved  thee  as  to  leave 
For  thy  sake  all  the  multitude  admirers? 
l>ost  thou  not  hear  how  pitiful  his  wail? 
Nor  mark  the  death  that  in  the  torrent  flood, 
Swol'n  mightier  than  the  sea,  him  struggling 

holds? 
Ne'er  among  men  did  Jiny  with  such  speed 
Haste  to  their  profit,  flee  from  their  annoy. 
As  when  these  words  were  spoken,  I  came  here, 
Down  from  my  blessed  seat,  trusting  the  force 
Of  thy  pure  eloquence,  which  thee  and  all 
Who  well  have  marked  it  into  honour  brings. 

SCENE  II. — ^Dante  [in  a  gloomy  wood  astray, 
fleeing  from  the  wolf  (Avarice)  that  barred 
his  ascent  of  the  mountain  (of  Salvation) 
sees  Virgil  approachimg] — Have  mercy  on 
me!  Spirit  or  living  man!  Whatever  thou 
be. 


Returnest  thou?     Wherefore  not  this  pleasant 

mount 
Ascendest,  cause  and  source  of  all  delight? 

Dante, — 
And  art  thou  then  that  Virgil,  that  well-spring, 
From  which  such  copious  floods  of  eloquence 
Have  issued? 

Glory  and  liglit  of  all  the  tuneful  train! 
My  master  tliou  and  guide ! 
See  the  beast  from  wliom  I  fled. 

0  save  me  from  her,  thou  illustrious  sage ! 
For  every  vein  and  pulse  throughout  my  frame 
She  hath  made  tremble. 

A^irgil, — 
Thou  must  needs 

Another  way  pursue,  if  tliou  wouldst  'scape 
From  out  that  savage  wilderness.     This  beast 
At  whom  thou  criest,  her  way  will  suffer  none 
To    pass,    and    no    less   iiiiidrance    makes    than 
death ; 

1  for  thy  profit  })()ndering  now  devise, 

That  thou  inayst  follow  tm> ;  and  I,  thy  guide, 
Will  lead  tliee  hence  through  an  eternal  space. 
Where  thou  shalt  hear  despairing  shrieks,  and 

see 
Spirits  of  old  tormented,  who  invoke 
A  second  death ;  and  tliose  next  view,  who  dwell 
Content  in  Are,  for  that  they  hope  to  come, 
Whene'er  the   time  may  be.   among  the   blest, 
Into  whose  regions  if  thou  then  desire 
To    ascend,   a   spirit   worthier   than   I 
Must  lead  thee,  in  whose  charge,  when  I  depart. 
Thou  shalt  be  left. 


Virgil,— 
Now  not  man,  man  once  I  was, 
And  born  of  Lombard  parents,  Mantuaus  both 
By  country,  when  the  power  of  Julius  yet 
Was  scarcely  firm.    At  Rome  my  life  was  passed 
Beneath  the  mild  Augustus,  in  the  time 
Of  fabled  deities  and  false.    A  bard 
Was  I,  and  made  Anchises'  upright  son 
The  subject  of  my  song,  who  came  from  Troy, 
When  the  flames  preyed  on  Illium's  lofty  tow- 
ers. 
But  thou,  say  wherefore  to  such  perils  past 


Dante, — 
Bard!  by  that  God.  whom  thou  didst  not  adore, 
I  do  beseech  \\]vc   (that  Ihis  ill  and  worse 
1   may  escape)  to  lead  me,  where  thou  saidst. 
That  I  Saint  Peter's  gate  may  view,  and  those 
Who,  as  thou  tell'st,  are  in  such  dismal  plight. 

Virgil,- 
I  will  instruct  thee  why  I  came:  I  was  among 

the  tribe 
That  rest  suspended,  when  a  dame,  so  blest 
And  lovely  I  besought  her  to  command, 
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Called  me ;  her  eyes  were  brighter  than  the  star 
Of  day ;  and  she  with  voice  angelically  tuned, 
Bade  me  with  tears,  to  hasten  to  thine  aid. 
And  as  she  willed  thus  am  I  come. 

Dante, — 
0  full  of  pity  she,  who  undertook 
My  succour !  And  thou  kind  who  didst  perform 
So  soon  her  true  behest !    Lead  on ! 
Thou  art  my  guide,  ray  master  thou,  and  lord. 

SCENE  III.— Dante  and  Virgil  before  the  gate 
of  Inferno — a  dark  cavern  between  rocks, 
lit  by  a  red  glow  from  within  in  such  a 
way  as  *'to  make  the  darkness  visibl'e."' 
It  shines  on  Dante's  face  as  he  nears  the 
entrance.  Above,  an  inscription  runs  along 
the  crag,  but  is  only  partly  discernible  in 
the  distance. 

Dante  (approaching  with  dread,  reads  the 
inscription  with  ever-increasing  horror,  Avhile 
rumblings  and  occasional  crashes  of  weird  thun- 
der are  heard  from  within)  : 

Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  woe; 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain; 
Through  me   among  the  people  lost  for  aye; 
Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  moved 
To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 
Supremest  wisdom  and  primeval  love 
Before  me  things  create  were  none,  save  things 
Eternal,  and  eternal  I  endure. 
All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here. 
(To  Virgil)   Master,  these  words  import  hard 
meaning. 

Virgil,— 
Here  thou  must  all  mistrust  behind  thee  leave; 
Here  be  vile  fear  extinguished.  We  are  come 
Where  I  have  told  thee  we  shall  see  the  souls 
To  misery  doom'd  who  intellectual  good  have 
lost. 

(They  enter  the  cavern). 

SCENE  IV. 
The  Inferno. 

Darkness,  storm ;  fitful  gleams  reveal  ghastly, 
upturned  faces,  writhing  bodies — a  general 
impression  of  horror  and  woe  rather  than 


any  specific  torment.  In  the  lurid  flashes 
Dante  and  Virgil,  two  cloaked  and  laurel- 
crowned  figures,  appear  on  the  craggy 
ledges  of  the  pit,  gazing  down  on  this  sea 
of  agony  ;  Dante's  face  wears  an  expression 
of  pity  and  terror.  He  seems  like  to  fall 
but  for  the  support  of  his  companion. 


Purgatory. 

SCENE  I. 

The  ante-purgatory ;  mountain  of  the  seven 
terraces  in  the  laack-ground.  Dante  and 
Virgil,  entering  by  the  stream  which  des-/ 
cends  from  the  upper  world  to  the  Inferno, 
are  challenged  by  an  ancient  man  with 
flowing  white  beard  and  Roman  toga.  It 
is  Cato,  keeper  of  the  ante- purgatory,  who 
appears  from  above.  (Cato  is  chosen  as 
type  of  the  free  citizen — true  liberty  is 
what  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  seeking). 

Cato,— 
Say  who  are  ye,  tliat  stemming  the  blind  streaui, 
Forth  from  the  eternal  prison  house  have  fled? 

Virgil,— 
Not  of  myself  I  come,  a  Dame  from  heaven 
Descending,  him  besought  me  in  my  charge 
To  bring,  but  since  thy  will  implies  that  more 
Our  true  condition  I  unfold  at  large. 
Mine  is  not  to  deny  thee  thy  request. 
This  mortal  ne  'er  hath  seen  the  furthest  gloom, 
But  erring  by  his  folly  hath  approached 
So  near,  that  little  space  was  left  to  turn 
Then,  as  before,  I  told,  I  was  despatched 
To  work  his  rescue ;  and  no  way  remained 
Save  this  which  I  have  ta'en.    I  have  display 'd 
Before  him  all  the  regions  of  the  bad; 
And  purpose  now  those  spirits  to  display 
That  under  thy  command  are  purged  of  sin. 

Cato, — 
If  dame  from  Heaven,  as  thou  say'st, 
Moves  and  directs  thee,  then  no  flattery  needs. 
Enough  for  me  that  in  her  name  thou  ask. 
Go  therefore  now;  the  sun 
Will  show  you,  that  now  rises,  where  to  take 
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The  mountain  in  its  easiest  ascent.  (Cato  dis- 
appears). 
They  behold  a  vessel  under  conduct  of  an 
angel  Tjearing  spirits  over  the  waves  to  purga- 
tory. The  spirits  are  singing  the  psalm  "in 
exitu  Israel  de  Egypto." 

Virgil,— 
Down,  down,  bend  low  thy  knees; 
Behold  God's  Angel,  fold  thy  hands. 
Now  shalt  thou  see  true  ministers  indeed. 
Lo,  how  all  human  aid  he  sets  at  naught. 
So  that  nor  oar  he  needs  nor  other  sail 
Between  such  distant  shores. 

(Dante  and  Virgil  kneel  as  the  angel  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  spirits  who  at 
once  spring  to  land.  The  spirits  come  on  sing- 
ing, then  stop  and  question  Virgil). 

First  Spirit, —    ' 
If  ye  know  declare  what  path  will  lead 
Us  to  the  mount. 

Virgil,—    ' 
Ye,  suppose,  perchance. 

Us  well  acquainted  with   this  place;  but  here 
We,  as  yourselves,  are  strangers,  not  long  erst 
We  came,  before  you  but  a  little  space. 
By  other  road  so  rough  and  hard  the  ascent 
Will  seem  to  us  as  play. 

(Spirits  throng  around  Dante  in  attitudes  of 
surprise  and  curiosity.  Dante  hastens  forward 
to  greet  his  friend  C^asella  whom  he  recognizes 
ainong  the  spirits). 

Dante,— My  Casella ! 

Casella, — 
Seiek  not  with  arms  of  flesh  to  embrace  a  shade ! 
Thee  as  in  my  mortal  frame 
1  loved,  so  loosed  from  it  I  love  thee  still, 
And   therefore   pause ;   but   why   walkest   thou 
here? 

Dante, — 
Not  without  purpose  once  more  to  return 
Tliou  find'st  me,  my  Casella,  where  I  am, 
Journeying  this  way, 


'If  new  law  taketh  not  from  thee 
Memory  or  custom  of  love-tuned  song. 
That  whilom  all  my  cares  had  power  to  suage, 
Please  thee  therewith   a  little   to  console 
My  spirit,  that  encumbered  with  its  frame 
Traveling  so  far,  of  pain  is  overcome. 

Casella  sings, — 
"Amor  che  nella  mente  mi  ragiqna," 
("Love  that  discourses  in  my  thought''). 

(The  spirits  gather  around  in  pensive  atti- 
tudes to  listen). 

Cato   (appearing  suddenly),— 
How  is  this,  ye  tardy  spirits? 
What  negligence  detains  ye  loitering  here? 
Run  to  the  mountain  to  cast  off  those  scales 
That  from  your  eyes  the  sight  of  God  conceal. 

•      (Spirits  hasten  to  the  mountain-side  while 
the  chant  continues  within). 

,  SCENE  II. 
The  "Miserere"  is -heard  and  a  troop  of 
spirits  appear,  preceded  by  the  angel  as  before. 
They  gaze  in  wonder  at  their  new  surroundings. 
Catching  sight  of  Dante  they  draw  back  with 
a  hoarse  exclamation,  but  are  finally  re-assured. 

First  Spirit,  ■^— 
Of  your  condition  we  would  gladly  learn. 

Virgil,— 
You  may  return,  and  bear 
Tidings  to  them  who  sent  you,  that  his  frame 
Is  real  flesh.     If,  as  I  deem,  to  view 
His   shade,   they   paused;   enough   is   answered 

them : 
Him  let  them  honour;  they  may  prize  hiui  well. 

Second  Spirit, — 
Oh  spirit !  who  goest  on  to  blessedness 
Witli  the  same  limbs  that  clad  thee  at  tliy  birth, 
Look  if  thou  anyone  among  our  tribe 
Hast  e'er  beheld  that  tidings  of  him  there 
Thou  may  report.    Ah,  wherefore  go'st  thou  on 
And  wherefore  tarri^st  thou  not?     We  all 
By  violence  died,  and  to  our  latest  hour 
Were  sinners,  but  then  warned  by  light  from 
heaven, 
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Bo  that,  repenting  and  forgiving,  we 
Did  issue  out  of  life  at  peace  with  God, 
Who,  with  desire  to  see  him,  fiills  our  heart. 

Dante, — 
The  vis-ages  of  all  I  scan. 
Yet  none  of  ye  remember.     But  if  aught 
That  I  can  do  may  please  you,  gentle  spirits, 
Speak  and  I  Avill  perform  it. 

Second  Spirit, — 
T  entreat  thee,  if  thou  ever  see  that  land 
That  lies  lietween  Romagna  and  the  realm 
Of  Charles,  tliat  of  thy  courtesy  thou  pray 
Those  who  inhabit  Fano,  that  for  me 
Their  adorations  duly  be  put  up 
By  which  I  may  purge  ott"  my  grevious  sins. 

First  Spirit, — 
Of  Montefeltro  I,  Buonconte  I, 
From  Campaldino's  field — pierced  through  the 

throat. 
Fleeing  away  on  foot  and  bloodying  all 
The  plain  I  came  to  Arcliiano;  there 
Both  sight  and  speech 

Failed  me,  and  finishing  with  Mary's  name, 
I  fell,  and  tenantless  my  flesh  remained. 
I  will  report  the  truth;  which  thou  again 
Tell  t()  the  living;  me  God's  angel  took 
Whilst    he    of   hell    exclaimed,    "0-   thou    from 

Heaven. 
Say  wherefore   hast  thou  robb'd  me?  Thou  of 

liim 
The   eternal    i)()rtion    bearest   with    thee    away. 
For  one  poor  tear  that  he  deprives  me  of." 

Third  Spirit,— 
Ail !  when  thou  to  the  world  sliall  be  returned 
And  rested  after  thy  long  road,  remember  me. 
1  once  was  Pia.    Siena  gave  me  life; 
Maremma  took  it  from  me.     That  he  knows 
Who  me  \vi1h  jewelled  ring  had  first  espoused. 

(All   kneel   with   IkiiuIs  oiilsl  retched  iini)lor- 
ing  {)rayers  as  Daiile  passes  on). 


SCENE  ni. 

Dante  and  Virgin  rest  midway  up  the  slope 
(if  Pui'gatory — on  tlie  fourth  of  the  seven  ter- 
racci,  on  each  of  which  one  of  the  capital  sins 
is  purged  away.  Virgil  takes  this  opportunity 
to  explain  the  psychology  of  love.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  purgatorial  system  which 
is  a  liarmonizing  of  disordered  loves  with  the 
love  of  the  Supreme  good). 

Dante, —  Loved  Sire  ! 

Declare  wliat  guilt  is  (m  this  circle  purged; 
If  our  feet  rest,  no  need  thy  speech  should  pause. 

Virgil,— 
The  love  of  good,  whate'er 
Wanted  of  just  proportion,  here  fulfills. 
Here  plies  afresh  the  oar,  that  loitered  ill. 
But  that  thou  mayst  yet  clearlier  understand. 
Give  ear  unto  my  words;  and  thou  shalt  cull 
Some  fruit  may  please  thee  well  from  this  delay. 
Creator,  nor  created  being  e'er. 
My  son,  w-as  without  love. 
Or  natural  or  the  free  spirit's  growth, 
Thou  hast  not  that  to  learn.     The  natural  still 
Is   without    error;   but    the   otiier   swerves 
If  on  ill  object  bent;  or  through  excess 
Of  vigour  or  defect.     While  e'er  it  seeks 
The  pi'imal  blessings,  or,  with  jueasure  due, 
The  inferior,  no  delight  that  flows  from  it, 
Partakes  of  ill.     But  let  it  warp  to  evil. 
Or  with  more  ardour  than  behoovees.  or  less 
Pursue   the   good;  the  tiling  created   then 
Works    'gainst    its   maker.      Hence    thou   must 

infer 
That  love  is  geriiiiii  to  (>ach   x'irtue  in  ye 
And  of  each  act  no  less  that    inorils  pain. 
Now  since  it  may  not  lie.  but  love  intend 
The  welfan>   mainly   of  the  thing  it  loves 
All  from  self-hatred  are  secure;  and  since 
No  being  can  he  tlinnglit   tn  exi;t  apart 
And  inde|)endcnt  of  the  flrst,  a  bar 
Of  equal  force  restrains  from   hating  that. 
Grant  the  distinction  just,  and  it  remains 
The  evil  must  l)e  another's  that  is  loved. 
Three  ways  such  love  is  gender 'd  in  your  clay. 
There  Is  who  hopes  (his  neigiibor's  worth  de- 

prest), 
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Pre-eminence  himself;  and  covets  hence, 
For  his  own  greatness  that  another  fall. 
There  is  who  so  much  fears  the  loss  of  power, 
Fame,  favour,  glory  (should  his  fellow  mount 
Above  him)  and  so  sickens  at  the  thought 
lie  loves  their  opposite ;  and  there  is  he, 
Whom  wrong  or  insult  seems  to  gall  and  shame. 
That  he  doth  thirst  for  vengeance;  and  such 

needs 
Must  dote  on  other's  evil.     Here  beneath 
This  throe-fold  love  i»  mourned.     Of  the  other 

sort 
Be  now  instructed ;   that  wliich   follows   good, 
But  with  disordered  and  irregular  course. 
All  indistinctly  apprehend  a  bliss, 
On  which  the  soul  may  rest,  the  hearts  of  all 
Yearn  after  it ;  and  to  that  wished  bourn 
All,  therefore,  strive  to  tend.    'If  ye  behold. 
Or  seek  it,  with  a  love  remiss  and  lax; 
This  cornice,  after  just  repenting,  lays 
Its  penal  torment  on  ye.     Other  good 
There  is,  where  man  finds  not  his  happiness; 
It  is  not  true  fruition ;  not  that  blest 
Plssence,  of  every   good  the  branch  and  root. 
Tlic  love  too  lavishly  bestowed  on  this 
vVlong  three  circles  over  us  is  mourned. 
Account  of  that  division  tripartite 
Expect  not,  fitter  for  thine  own  research. 

SCENE  IV. 

Final  i)urification  before  the  last  ascent. 
Brilliant  glow  as  of  fire  to  the  left.  Unseen 
choir  sings  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God."  An  angel  of  joyful  coun- 
tenance standing  by  the  flame,  addresses  them : 

Angel,— 
Go  ye  no  further,  holy  spirits. 
Ere  the  fire  pierce  you;  enter  in,  and  list 
Attentive  to  the  song  ye  hear  from  thence. 

•        (Dante    clasps   hands   in   fear   and   refuses 
to  advance). 

Virgil,— 

My  son,  here  torment  thou  mayst  feel,  but  can';^t 

not  death 
Remember  thee,  remember  thee,  if  I 
Safe  e  'en  on  Geryon  brought  thee ;  now  I  come 


More  near  to  God,  wilt  thou  not  trust  me  now  ? 
Of  this  be  sure :  though  in  its  womb  that  flame 
A  thousand  years  contained  thee,  from  thy  head 
No  hair  should  perish. 

Lay  now  all  fear.     Oh,  lay    all  fear  aside. 
Turn  hither,  and  come  onward  undismay'd. 

(As  Dante  still  hesitates). 

^lark  now,  my  son. 

From  Beatrice  thou  art  by  this  wall  divided, 

(Dante  straightway  yields). 

Virgil  (smiling), — 
How  long  linger  we  now? 

(As  they  enter,  spirits  are  heard  from  within 
singing  "Come,  blessed  of  my  Father.") 

SCENE  V. 

The  Terrestrial  Paradise;  a  slope  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs  laden  with  flowers;  iii 
the  foreground,  a  level,  flower-dotted  sward  in 
the  centre;  to  the  right  a  tree  covered  witii 
spring  blossoms;  to  the  left  a  stream — Lethe — 
flowing  obliquely  down  from  the  slope,  between 
grasses  and  ferns.  A  lady  descends  the  slope 
from  the  right,  culling  flowers  and  singing  as 
she  goes.  It  is  Matilda,  type  of  the  perfected 
active  life. 

Dante, —  Lady  beautiful ! 

Tiiou,  who  (if  looks  that  use  to  speak  the  heart, 
Are  worthy  of  our  trust)  with  love's  own  beam 
Dost  swarm  thee,  ah !  please  thee  hither 
Towards  the  streamlet  bend  thy  steps 
That  I  may  list  thy  song. 

Matilda,— 
Strangers  ye  come ;  and  haply  in  this  place 
Tliat  cradled  human  nature  in  her  birth, 
Wondering,  ye  not  without  suspicion  view 
My  smiles,  but  that  sweet  strain  of  psalmody 
"Thou  Lord  hast  made  me  glad"  will  give  ye 

light 
Which  may  uncloud  your  minds. 
The  first  good,  whose  joy  is  only  in  himself, 

created  man 
For  happiness;  and  gave  this  goodly  place 
His  pledge  and  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 
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Favour "d  thus  highly,  through  his  own  defect 

he  fell 
Anti  here  made  short  sojourn;  he  fell 
And  for  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  changed 
I^aughter  embalmed  and  ever-new  delight. 
Here  was  man  guiltless;  here  perpetual  Spring 
And  every  fruit,  and  this  stream  the  far-famed 

nectar. 

[She  passes  on  up  the  slope  to  the  right, 
gathering  flowers  and  singing,  ''Blessed  are 
they  Avhose  sins  are  covered."  Angelic  voices 
are  now  heard  singing  "Veni,  Sponsa  Christi, 
aceipe  coronam  quam  tibi  Dominufi  preparavit 
in  aeternum,"  and  amid  attendant  angels  Bea- 
trice appears.  Some  from  above  rain  flowers 
upon  her  as  she  stands,  white-veiled  and  olive- 
crowned  and  robed  in  hue  of  living  flame.  An- 
gels kneel  about  her.  oft'ering  flowers.  Tho 
tliin  veil  and  the  flowery  sprinkling  partly  con- 
ceal her  from  Dante's  sight.] 

Dante, — 
There  is  no  dram  of  blood 
That  doth  not  quiver  in  me.    Tlie  old  flame 
Throws  out  clear  tokens  of  reviving  fire. 

[He  turns  to  Virgil,  but  weeps  to  find  him 
gone.  Virgil  (Human  iRieason)  has  accomplished 
his  m;iss>ion  and  has  crowned  and  mitred  Dante 
sovereign  over  himself.  Dante,  like  all  sovils 
who  have  gone  through  purgatory  has  now  no 
need  of  temporal  or  spiritual  authority  (neces- 
sary on  earth.)] 

Beatrice, — 
Dante!  weep  not  tliat  Virgil  leaves  thee;  nay, 
Weep  thou  not  yet;  behooves  thee  feel  the  edge 
Of  other  sword;  and  thou  BJialt  weep  for  that. 
Observe  me  well — I  am,  in  sooth,  I  am 
Beatrice.  What !  And  hast  thou  deigned  at  last 
Approach  the  mountain?  Knowest  not,  0  Man  ! 
Thy  happiness  is  here? 

(Dante  bows  his  head  in  shame.  Angels  sing 
"Inte  Domine  Speravi,  etc.''  Moved  by  their 
singing,  Dante  weeps). 

Beatrice   (to  angels), — 
This  man   (I  shape  my  answer  for  his  ear  in- 
tended), 


Was,  in  the  freshness  of  his  being,  such. 
So  gifted  virtually  that  in  him 
All  better  habits  wonderously  had  thrived. 
The  more  of  kindly  strength  is  in  the  soil 
So   much   doth   evil  seed  and  lack  of  culture 
Mar  it  the  more,  and  make  it  run  to  wildness. 
These    looks    some   time   withheld   him ;   for   I 

showed 
My  youthful  eyes,  and  led  him  by  their  light 
In  upright  walking.     Soon  as  I  had  reach 'd 
The  threshold  of  my  second  age ;  and  changed 
My  mortal  for  immortal;  then  he  left  me, 
And  gave  himself  to  others.    When  from  flesli 
To  spirit  I  had  risen  and  increase 
Of  beauty  and  of  virtue  circled  me, 
I  was  less  dear  to  him  and  valued  less. 
His  steps  were  turned  into  deceitful  ways, 
Following  false  images  of  good,  that  make 
No  promise  perfect. 

Such  depth  he  fell,  that  all  device  was  short 
Of  his  preserving,  saving  he  should  view 
The  children  of  perdition.     To  this  end 
I  visited  the  purlieus  of  the  dead ; 
And  one,  who  hath  conducted  him  this  high. 
Received  my  supplications  urged  with  weeping. 
It  were  a  breaking  of  God's  high  decree, 
If  Lethe  should  be  past,  and  such  food  tasted, 
Without  the  cost  of  some  repentant  tear. 
Oh   thou,   say  thou,  who   stand 'st  'beyond  the 

holy  stream 
If  this  be  true.     A  charge  so  grievous  needs 
Thine  own  avowal. 

(A  pause.     Dante  is  unable  to  speak). 
What  dost  thou  muse  on?  Answer  me. 

(Dante,  amid  sighs  and  tears,  answicrs — ^^Yea^. 
When  my  desire  invited  thee  to  love 
The  good,  which  sets  a  bound  to  our  aspirings, 
What  bar  of  thwarting  foss  or  link'd  chain 
Did  meet  thee,  that  thou  sHiouldst  quit  the  hope 
Of  further  progress?    Or  wliat  bait  of  ease 
Or  promise  of  allurement,  led  thee  on 
Elsewhere? 

Dante  (speaks  with  wailing), — 
Thy  fair  looks  withdrawn 

Things  present,  with  deceitful  pleasure,  turn 'J 
My  steps  aside. 
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Beatrice, — 
Hadst  thou  been  silent  or  denied 
What  thou  avow'st 

Thou  hadst  not  hid  thy  sin  the  more ;  such  eye 
Observes  it.  But  whene'er  the  sinner's  cheek 
Breaks  forth  into  the  precious  streaming  tears 
Of  self-accusing,  in  our  court  the  wheel  of  jus- 
tice 
Doth  run  counter  to  the  edge. 
Howe'er,  that  thou  may'st  profit  by  thy  shame 
For     errors     past,     and  that  henceforth  more 

strength 
May  arm  thee,  when  thou  hear'st  the   Siren- 

V'oice, 
Lay  thou  aside  the  motive  of  this  grief, 
And  lend  attentive  ear,  while  I  unfold 
How   opposite    a    way   my    buried   flesh 
Should  have  impelled  thee.     Never  didst  thou 

spy, 

Tn  art  or  nature,  aught  so  passing  sweet. 
As  were  the  limbs  that  in  their  l)eauteous  frame 
Enclos•^ed  me,  and  are  scattered  now  in  dust. 
If   sweetest    thing   thus   failed   theee   with   my 

death, 
What,   afterward,   of  mortal,   should   thy   wish 
have  tempted?     When  thou  fiist  hadst  felt  the 

dart 
Of  perishable  things,  in  my  departing 
For  better  realms,  thy  wing  thou  shouldst  have 

pi'uned 
To  follow  me;  and  never  stooped  again, 
To  bide  a  sei-ond  blow,  for  a  slight  girl, 
Of  other  gaud  as  ti'ansie.Mt  and  as  vain, 

(Dante   stands  self-condeitined). 

If  but  to  hear  thus  pains  thee. 

Raise  thy  head,  and  lo !  what  sight  shall  do. 

[Dante,  overwhelmed,  sinks  to  the  groimd 
on  beholding  the  beauty  of  Beatrice.  While  the 
angels  sing  "Tu  asperges  me,  etc,"  he  is  led 
through  the  river  Lethe  by  Matilda  and  encir- 
cled by  a  four-fold  dance  of  nymphs  (Prudence, 
Justice,  Temperance  and  Fortitude)  who  cover 
him  with  their  arras]. 

First  Nymph, — 
Here  are   we  nymphs,   that   in   the  heaven  are 
stars. 


Or  ever  earth  was  visited  of  Beatrice,  we. 
Appointed  for  her  handmaids  tended  on  her. 
We  to  her  eyes  will  lead  thee :  but  the  light 
Of  gladness,  that  is  in  them,  well  to  scan 
Those  yonder  three,  of  deeper  ken  than  ours, 
Thy  sight  shall  quicken. 

[They  lead  him  to  Beatrice.  Thereupon 
three  other  more  ethereal  nymphs  (Faith,  Hope 

and 
(Miarity)    advance  to   intercede  for   liim,   danc- 
ing in  ring  angelical  and  singing]  : 

Three  Nymphs, — 
Turn.  Beatrice  turn 

Tliy  saintly  sight  on  this  Ihy  faithful  one. 
Gracious  at  our  prayer  vouchsafe, 
Unveil  to   iiim  thy  cheeks,  tliat  iie  may  mark 
Thy  second  beauty. 

I  Beat  rice  unveils.  As  she  stands  ''under  the 
(^ope  of  the  stir-cliifuing  heaven,  witli  all  her 
cliarrns  i'eve:;led,"'  Dante  fallsi  in  his  knee-;. 
Beatrice  is  at  once  the  sainted  Floi-entine 
maiden  who  first  awakened  Love  within  his 
he.'irt  and,  in  the  allegorical  s;misp,  Divine  Ri- 
velafion  or  Theology.] 

TABLEAU. 

Paradise. 

Dante,  having  bathed  in  Lethe,  the  river 
which  causes  foi-getfulness  of  evil,  aiul  drunk 
of  KiUnoe,  which  bi'ings  back  remembiaiu-e  of 
good,  is  now  "i)ure  and  made  ai)t  for  mount- 
ing to  the  stars>. *'  He  asceiuls  with  Beatrice 
tlirough  the  nine  crystalline,  material  heaven^) 
(Plolemaic  system)  in  each  of  which  he  is 
instructed  in  heavenly  truths  by  Beatrice,  whose 
smile  gi-owing  ever  more  bi'ight,  gives  him 
light  to  see  what  Ix't'orc  was  hidden.  They  at 
lengtli  airive  in  the  Kmpyr-ean  or  Ti-ue  Heaven. 

Beatrice, — 
Foi-fih  from  the  last  coi-poreal  are  we  come 
Into  the  heaven  that   is  embodied  light. 
Light   intellectual,   replete   with   love; 
Love  of  ti'ue  ha|)piness,  replete  witli  joy; 
Joy   that   transcends   all   sweetness   of  delight. 
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Here  shall  you  look  on  either  mighty  host 
Of  Paradise ;  and  one  in  that  array 
A^hich  in  the  final  judgment  thou  shalt  see. 
Behold  thi;i  fair,  assemblage;  stoles  of  saiowy 

white 
Ho  wnumljerless ! 

[Up  to  this  the  liglit  has  been  concentrated 
on  the  two  figures  in  the  foreground ;  now  it 
suddenly  reveals  innumerable  figures  in  various 
attitudes  of  reverence  in  the  form  of  a  snow- 
white  rose  with  Our  Lady  standing  above.  Bea- 
trice goes  up  to  her  place  in  tlie  centre  and 
kneeling,  summons  St.  Bernard,  who  descends 
to  Dante  in  the  foreground.] 

Bernard, — 
By  Beatrice  summoned, 
I  come  to  aid  thy  wish.     Looking  aloft 
To,  the  third  circle  from  the  liighcst,  there 
Behold  her  on  tlie   throne,   wherein   her  merit 
Hath  placed  her. 

Dante  (who  in  contemplation  of  the  sight 
lias  not  noticed  Beatrice's  departure  from  his 
side,  now  sees  hel'  above,  ami  thus  addresses 
Iier)  : 

O  lady!  thou  in  whom  my  hopes  have  rest. 
Who  for  my  safety  hast  not  scorned,  in  hell 
To  leave  the  traces  of  thy  footsteps  marked; 
For  all  mine  eyes  have  seen,  I  to  thy  power 
And  goodness  virtue  owe  and  grace.  Of  slave 
Thou  hast  to  freedom  broug'ht  me  !  and  no  means 
For  my  deliverance  apt,  hast  left  untried. 
Thy  liberal  bounty  still  towards  me  keep. 
That,  when  my  spirit,  which,  thou  madest  whole 
Is)  loosened  from  my  body,  it  may  find 
Favour  with  thee ! 

Bernard  (selidcted  as  a  type  of  Divine  Con- 
templation and  Devotion  to  Our  Lady,  through 
wiiich  alone  the  Beatific  Vision  is  attainable)  : 
That  thou   at  lengtli   mayst   happily   conclude 
Thy  voyage   (to  whicli  end  I  was  despatched 
By,  supplication  moved  and  holy  love), 
Let  thy  upsoaring  vision  range  at  large 
This  garden  tlirough  for  so  by  ray  divine, 
Kindled,  thy  ken  a  higher  flight  shall  mount. 
And  from  Heaven's  queen  wliom  forvent  T  adore 


All  gracious  aid  befriend  us;  for  that  I 
Am  her  own  faithful  Bernard. 

Child  of  grace,  now  raise  thy  view 
Unto  the  visage  most  resembling  Christ's, 
For  in  her  splendour  only  shalt  thou  w-in 
The  power  to  look  on  Him. 

[A  stronger  light  reveals  more  clearly  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  her  place  as  Queen  of  Angels 
and  Saints.  The  Angel  Gabriel,  kneeling  at  her 
feet,  sings  "Ave  Maria."  St.  Bernard  kneels 
to  her  and  prays  for  Dante.] 

Bernard, — 
0  Virgin  Moither,  daughter  of  thy  Son ! 
Created  beings  all  in  lowliness 
Surpassing,  as  in  heeight  above  them  all 
Ennobler  of  tliy  nature,  so  advanced 
In  tliee,  that  its  great  Maker  did  not  scorn 
To  make  himself  liis  own  creation;  , 
For  in  thy  womb  rekindling  shone  the  love 
Reveard,  who,se  genial  influence  makes  now 
This  flower  to  germin  in  eternal  peace ; 
So  mighty  art  thou,  lady,  and  so  great 
That  he,  who  grace  desireth,  and  comes  not 
To  thee  for  aidance,  fain  Avould  have  desire 
V]y  without  wings.     Not  only  him,  who  asks. 
Thy  bounty  succours ;  but  doth  freely  oft 
Forerun  the  asking.     What  soe'er  may  be 
Of  excellence  in  creature,  pity  mild. 
Relenting  mercy,  large  munificence, 
Are  all  combined  in  thee.     Here  kneeleth  one 
Wlio,  of  all  spirits,  hath  reviewed  the  state 
From  the  world's  lowest  gap  unto  its  height. 
Suppliant  to  thee  he  kneels  imploring  grace 
For  virtue  yet  more  high  to  lift  his  ken 
Toward  the  bliss  supreme.     And  I  who  ne'vM* 
Coveted  sight,  more  fondly,  for  myself 
Tlian  now  for  him,  my  prayers  to  thee  prefer 
That  thou  wouldst  drive 
Each  clotul  of  his  mortality  away. 
Through  thine  own  prayers,  that  on  the  sover- 
eign joy 
Unveil 'd  he  gaze.    This  yet,  I  pra  ythee,  queen, 
Who  canst  do  what  thou  wilt ;  that  in  him  thou 
Wouldst,  after  all  he  hath  beheld,  preserve 
Afl'ection  sound,  aiul  human  passions  quell. 
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Lo  I  where,  with  Beatrice,  many  a  saint 
Stretch  their  clasped  hands  in  furtherance  of 
my  suit. 

[The  Blessed  Virgin  extends  her  hands  to- 
wards Dante  in  blessing,  then,  with  all  the 
heavenly  liost,  raises  her  eyes  to  a  point  above, 
whence  all  faces  are  flooded  with  radiance.  As 
Dante,  the  Mage,  on  the  outer  stage,  strives  to 
show  forth  some  part  of  the  celestial  glory  he 
has  seen,  the  blessed  with  changing  gestures 
of  adoration  and  joy  gaze  toward  the  fountain 
of  light.  Rainbow  colors  pass  over  them  in 
succession  at  the  reference  to  the  Trinity.  Dante 
kneels  in  ecstasy,  contemplating  the  Beatific 
Vision.  At  the  end  Dante,  the  Mage,  steps  for 
a  moment  into  the  picture  that  he  has  created.] 

Dante,  the  Mage,  reads  from  the  scroll, — 
The  eyes,  that  Heaven  with  love  and  awe  re- 
gards, 
Fix'd  on  the  suitor,  witness 'd  how  benign 
She  looks  on  jjious  prayers;  then  fasten 'd  they 
On  the  everlasting  light,  wherein  no  eye 
Of  creature,  as  may  well  be  thought,  so  far 
Can  travel  inward.     I,  meanwhile,  who  drew 
Near  to  the  limit  where  all  wishes  end, 
The  ardor  of  my  wish  (for  so  behooved) 
Ended  within  me.     Beckoning  smiled  the  sage 
That  I  should  look  aloft,  but  e'er  he  bade 
Already  of  myself  aloft  I  look'd; 
For  visual  strength  refining  more  and  more 
Bare  me  into  the  ray  authentical 
Of  sovereign  light.     Theaiceforth,  what  I  saw. 
Was  not  for  words  to  speak,  nor  memory's  self 
To  stand  such  outrage,  on  her  skill. 
As  one,  who  from  a  dream  awakened,  straight 
All  he  hath  seen  forgets;  yet  still  retains 
Tinpression  of  the  feeling  in  his  dream; 
E'en  such  am  I;  for  all  the  vision  die» 
As  'twere  away ;  and  yet  the  sense  of  sweet. 


Tliat  springs  from  it,  still  trickles  in  my  heart. 

Oh  eternal  beam ! 

Yield  me  again  some  little  particle 

Of  what  thou  then  appearedst ;  give  my  tongue 

Power,  but  to  leave  one  sparkle  of  thy  glory. 

Unto  the  race  to  come,  that  shall  not  lose 

Thy  triumph  wholly,  if  thou  awaken  aught 

Of  memory  in  me,  and  endure  to  .hear 

Tiie  record  sound  in  this  unequal  strain. 

Such  keeeness  from  the  living  ray  I  met 

That  if  mine  eyes  had  turned  away,  methinks, 

I  had  been  lost;  but  so  embolden 'd  on 

I  past,  as  I  remember,  till  my  view 

Hover 'd  the  brink  of  dread  infinitude. 

Oh   grace  unenvying  thy  boon!  that   gavest 

Boldnesf)  to  fix  so  earnestly  my  ken 

On  the  everlasting  splendour,  that  I  looked 

While  sight  was  unconsumed;  and  in  that  depth 

Saw  in  one  volum,e  clasped  of  love,  whatever 

The  universe  enfolds;  all  properties 

Of  sub:itiance  and  of  accident,"  beheld, 

Compounded,  yet  one  individual  light 

The  whole.     And  of  such  bond  methinks 

I  saw  the  universal  form;  for  that  whene'er 

I  speak  of  it,  my  soul  dilates  beyond  her  proper 

self. 
With  fixed  heed,  suspense  and  motionless. 
Wondering  I  gazed;  and  admiration  still 
Was  kindled  as  I  gazed.     It  may  not  be. 
That  one  who  looks  upon  that  light,  can  turn 
To  o:ther  object  willingly  his  view. 
In  that  abyss 

Of  radiance  clear  and  lofty  seem'd  methought 
Three  orbs  of  triple  hiie  clept  in  one  bound 
And   from   another,   one   reflected   seem'd 
As  rainbow  is  from  rainbow;  and  the  tliird 
Seem'd  fire  breathed  equally  from  both. 
Here  vigour  fail'd  the  tow 'ring  fantasy; 
And  ye'  the  will  rolled  onward,  like  a  wheel 
In  even  motion,  by  the  love  impell'd 
That  moves  the  sun  in  lieaven  and  all  the  stars. 
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WHAT    THE    BIRDS    SAID 


On  Friday  morning,  April  28,  there  was  a 
slightly  unusual  stir  in  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  lecture  rooms.  Was  tlie  bulletin  board 
particularly  startling?  No;  the  gathered  stu- 
dents had  turned  their  backs  to  the  bulletin 
board,  for  Room  70.  just  opposite,  had  appar- 
ently won  in  an  advertising  contest  that  morn- 
ing and  was  absorbinig  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by. 

Two  large  posters  occupied  a  prominent 
position  ;  one,  decorated  with  a  graceful,  pro- 
phetic figure,  annou)iciiig  that  graduates'  for- 
tunes would  be  told;  and  anotiier  more  mys- 
terious:', was  covered  with  bii'ds  of  every  des- 
(I'iption  and  of  varied  hues.  Apart  from  the 
merry  flock,  in  a  remote  corner  was  a  solitary 
raven,  and  i)rinted  in  large  letters  was  the 
initiative  clue  to  the  mystery:  "What  the 
Birds  Said." 

The  lecture  bell  resouiuled  through  the  coi-- 
ridoi',  the  seniors  entered  Room  70  with  a  su- 
perior air  of  proprietorship,  the  door  closed  on 
I  he  merely  curious,  and  the  esoteric  privileged 
few  anxiously  awaited  the  declaration  of  their 
fate. 

The  pi-oftrssor  tirst  requested  the  students 
to  stretch  their  imagiiuition  a  week's  length 
and  picture  thferaselves  in  the  depths  of  written 
examinations,  then  she  read  as  follows: 

A  morn  in  May  had  never  dawned  more  fair, 
The  flowers  abloom  were  scenting  all  the  air, 
The  sunbeams  danced  and  nature's  warblers 

«ang 
Their  sweetest,  yet  'twas  with  a  heavy  pang 


To  "70"  1  went,  for  well  I  knew 

The  happy  days  were  o'er  of  '22, 

My  books;  I'd  And,  the  tables  and  each  chair, 

But  sad  to  say,  no  seniors  would  be  there. 

Alas!  they'd  left  me,  oh,  the  precious  lambs! 

And  now  were  writing  their  B.A.  exams. 

Tliey'd  never  more  come  back  to  "70" — 

To  larger  sphere,  with  great  expectancy, 

They'd  look.    Oh!  would  that  I  could  truly  tell 

Their  future,  ere  T'd  say  the  last  farewell. 

Thus  deej)  in  thought,  I  opened  wide  the  door 

Of  lecture-room,  as  1  had  o'er  and  o'er, 

But  stood'  astonished  at  what  met  my  gaze. 

It  was  so  different  from  other  days. 

Eleven  birds  were  perched  with  greatest  ease 

Upon  the  little  tables,  if  you  please. 

They  chirped,  "good  morning,"  and  in  friendly 

way 
Explained  their  presence  in  the  room  that  day. 
They'd  read  my  thoughts  and  so  they  came  in 

glee 
To  satisfy  my  thoughts  with  augury 
Peculiar  to  their  kind.  "We'll  tell  you  all 
About  your  girls,"  they  said,   "and  thus  fore- 
stall 
Slow  time ;  cheer  up,  you  need  not  fear  for  these 
For  favourable  are  the  auguries." 

A. lordly  eagle  said,  as  up  he  rose: 
"You  want  to  hear  of  Betty,  I  suppose. 
Why,  she  is  near  and  far  of  great  renown 
In  literary  world :  a  laureate  crown 
Decks  her  fair  brow,  for  undisputed  sway 
She  holds  in  authorship,  and  critics  say 
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Her  memoirs,  poems,  letters  and  reviews 
Quite  take  the  lead.    Is  that  not  pleasant  news  ? 
A  brilliant  future,  e'en  without  a  flaw, 
Awaits  that  clever  girl,  Betty  McGrath." 

More  would  Sire  Eagle  fain  have  said,  but  he 

Was  interrupted  with  calm  dignity 

By  serious  Dame  Owl,  who  blinked  her  eyes 

Approvingly  on  ^her  own  prophecies. 

''For  Annie  Mullet,  I  can  augur  well," 

She  said,  "and  glorious  future  can  foreteill. 

No  private  secretary  can  surpass 

This  studious,  persevering  little  lass. 

See  her  in  Ottawa,  the  ipride,  the  hope 

Of  the  fair  capital,  with  wondrous 'scope 

li'^or  her  great  talerits :  see  her"writ*6  with  ease 

And  grace  the  Premier's  letters,  whether  these 

3e  French  or  English, — but  augurs  say  too 

Tliat  she  can  write  the  sweetest  billets  doux. 

And  tho'  as  secretary  a  success, 

To  wealthy  man's  proposal  she'll  say  ''Yes." 

"I  see,  old  owl,  the  future  you've  well  read. 

Give  me  a  chance,"  the  golden  pheasant  said, 

Seeming  in  glory  to  outshine  them  all, 

"My  prophecy  is  of  a  maiden  tall. 

Who  beauty  and  accomplishments  can  claim, 

You  know  her,  Eleanor  Mackintosh,  by  name. 

She'll  grace  a  happy  household  like  a  queen, 

Where  naught  but  perfect  harmony  will  be  seen. 

Artistic  touch  and  intellectual  air 

Will    reign    emphatically    everywhere. 

She'll  give  'Aesthetic  Teas',  'but  ne'er  forget 

To  be  a  valiant  woman,  as  poet 

Has  said:     'A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned 

Indeed,  to  warn,  to  comfort  and  command.'  " 

A  snow-white  dove  a  pleading  look  did  send 
Towards  the  pheasant:    "Will  you  ever  end," 
She  archly  said,  "I,  too,  would  prophecy 
About  a  dear  girl's  happy  destiny. 
A  sweet,  true,  guileless  woman,  I  foretell 
Helen  Guinane  will  -be,  I  know  it  well. 
Life's  cares  will  rest  upon  her  gently,  while 
She  brightens  home  with  ever  charming  smile. 
Sincere  and  steadfast,  will  she  go  thro'  life 
A  gentle,  busy,  happy  doctor's  wife." 


A  sparrow  ventured  now  to  cast  an  eye 

Upon  the  other  birds  disdainfully, 

"Talk  of  your  valiant  women,"  he  ex;claimed, 

"But  no  one  can  with  Ann  Henry  be  named. 

She   wants  no   warm,    comfortable   nest. 

Nor  flies  away  when  winter  comes  to  tes't 

Her  courage,  for  a  Social  Worker  she, 

Loving  her  neighbour  as  herself,  you  see, 

A  ministering  angel  unto  all 

Who  on  her  sympathy  may  haply  call. 

The  great  North  West  a  willing  worker  finds 

In  her,— the  wounds  of  body  and  soul  she  binds 

With  gentle  hands  'and  words.    Herself  forgot, 

To  live  for  others  is  her  chosen  lot." 

A  parrot  now  come  into  prominence 
And  soon  commanded  eager,  audience 
"I'm  glad,"  he  said,  "to  show  my  sympathy 
With  Marguerite  O'Donnell.     Prophecy 
Tells  of  a  wondrous  sacrifice  she'll  make 
And  of  a  lengthy  journey  she  will  take. 
For  love  of  Spanish  she  will  e'en  forego 
Her  native   tongue.      (Such  sacrifice,  I  know. 
Instead  of  sweet  bird  notes,  I  only  screech 
Since  I  adopted  merely  human  speech). 
She'll  go  to  South  America  and  be 
A  famous  teacher,  lecturer,  you'll  see. 
Laurels  in  .social  problems  she  will  gain, 
An  honour  be  to  Canada  and  Spain." 

A  robin  red-breast  pushed  his  pretty  beak 
Into  the  circle:     "I'm  the  next  to  speak, 
I'd  have  you  know,  in  Maire  Hannan's  praise, 
P^or  you  must  hear  how  she  will  spend  her  days 
In  glorious  future,  when  the  happy  'fate 
Ls  known  to  all,  of  fair  Erin's  Free  State. 
There  in  the  Home  Rule  Parliament  she'll  be 
A  brilliant  mem'ber,  it  is  plain  to  see. 
Canadian  exile  not  the  least  did  spoil 
Her  national  spirit.     See  her  pi*oudly  toil. 
A  zealous  member,  working  without  pause, 
All  for  the  glory  of  great  Ireland's  cause." 

In  contrast  to  the  rousing  advocate 

Of  i>ublic  life  and  sessions  and  debate, 

A  tame  canary  nestled  close  to  me 

And  chirped  in  sweetest  tones  her  augury 
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"I've  come  to  tell  Claire  Coughlin's  fate,"  she 

said, 
"  She '11  be  a  treasure  for  a  man  to  wed. 
She'll  ma.ke  of  home  a  heaven  on  earth,  you'll 

see, 
A  lovely  angel  in  the  house  she'll  be. 
And  tho'  Bank  Manager  her  better  half, 
She'll  manage  him,  and  then  just  sweetly  laugh. 
Her  charms  unfolding  to  him  day  by  day, 
Perpetual  surprise  will  hold  full  sway. 
No   'iwasteful    woman,'    she    gets    even    thrice 
The  value  set  on  self  as  her  own  price  " 

A  blue-bird  gaily  said:     "I  am,  you  see. 

The  latest  thing  in  ornithology. 

The  fashion  of  the  hour,  so  come  to  tell 

Of  Kathleen  Lee,  a   charming,  reigning  belle, 

A  leader  in  society.     Beware 

That  you  consign  her  tho'  to  Vanity  Fair. 

As  clever  a  woman  as  you  ever  saw. 

She  is  besides  a  member  of  the  Law, 

A  veritable  Portia,  pleading  well 

Her  cases.    Further  auguries  do  tell 

A  pretty  secret, — let  me  whisper,  ah  ! 

She'll  marry  soon  and  then  lay  down  the  law." 

A  starling  for  a  hearing  long  had  searched 

And  now  at  last  with  dignity  he  perched 

Upon  a  table  where  he  was  in  view 

And  said:    "I've  just  been  longing  to  tell  you 

Of  Teresa  Longeway.    Talk  of  stars,  my  dears. 

She'll  be  a  comet,  in  her  future  years. 

A  trail  of  glory  in  her  orbit  shall 

Follow  this  famous  High  School  Principal. 

She'll  take  the  lead  in  education,  all 

The  provinces  send  her  an  urgent  call. 

Linguistic  knowledge   and  B.A.  degree 

Will  vouch  for  my  authentic  augury. 

Loretto  College  will  be  pleased,  I  ^ay, 

To  be  her  Alma  Mater,  some  fair  day. 

The  'birds  had  spoken  well,  yet  one  remained 

Still  silent,  thoughtful,  as  if  she  refrained 


From  giving  augury,  yet  she  looked  wise 
Thi:;  beautiful  fair  bird  of  Paradise. 
' '  "Tift  n(»t  my  way, ' '  ^she  meekly  said, ' '  to  praise 
In  glowing  terms  the  joys  of  future  days. 
Yet  from  this  conclave  I  must  not  recoil, 
For  something  sweet  I  know  for  Sheila  Doyle, 
And  you  must  pardon     me,     now     each     dear 

friend. 
If  I  maintain  the  best  is  for  the  end. 
Sheila  is  chosen  from  the  fair  eleven 
To  be  indeed  a  cherished  bride  of  heaven. 
The  better  part  is  hers,  and  convent  life 
Will  guard  her  from  the  world's  incessant 

strife. 
Within  Loretto 's  walls  she'll  find  content 
And  consecrate  the   talents  to  her  lent. 
Her  voice  will  make  sweet  melodies  in  hearts : 
She'll  teach,  of  course,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Will  higher  education  e'er  promote. 
And  she  knows  all  the  'ologies'  by  rote. 
Her  life  will  surely  call  for  sacrifice. 
But  at  the  very  thought  oif  paradise 
The  yoke  is  sweet,  the  burden  too  is  light. 
The  hundred  fold  makes  everything  so  briglit 
That  peace  and  happiness  are  hers  always 
And  life  is  la'bour,  love  and  endless  praise." 

The  auguries  o'er,  the  birds  all  flew  away 
And  I  was  left  alone,  I  thought, — but  nay, 
For  quite  apart  upon  the  window  sill 
A  raven  perched,  but  did  not  speak  until 
The   rest  were  flown.     "W'hy  are  you  sad?" 

quoth  he, 
"  'Tis  true  you  are  bereft,  but  memory 
Is  powerful,  why  it  makes  us  live  again 
The   dear  old   past,   you   must  see   that   quite 

plain." 
"T  see  it,"  I  replied,  "'but  memory 
Is   not    the   old   beloved   reality, 
(•an    even   you   revive   just   as   before 
The  past?" — Then  quoth  the  raven:     "Never- 
more." 
I  A  PROFESSOR. 
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MARJORIE    L.    C.    PICKTHALL 


NOT  oftcMi  does  recognition  of  talent  come 
to  {in  author  in  her  lifetime,  enabling  her 
to  feel  the  thrill  of  laurels  on  her  throb- 
bing temples,  and  quickening  her  pulse  with 
the  J03^ful  assurance  that  her  dreams  and  fan- 
cies have  found  responsive  echo  in  the  liearts 
of  sympathizing  admirers. 

To  the  credit  of  Canadians  throughout  the 
Dominion,  it  may  be  said  that  they  gave  such 
enviable  recognition  to  a  sweet  singer  Avho 
came  to  our  shores  at  an  early  a,ge,  became  one 
of  us,  and  gladly  identified  herself  with  our 
loved  Canadian  authors.  This  was  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  L.  C.  Pickthall,  wlio  left  her  native  coun- 
tr3^  England,  at  the  age  of  seven,  taking  np 
her  residence  in  Toronto,  where  she  was  edu- 
cated and  where  a;t  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
she  began  to  write  successfully,  giving  ever}' 
evidence  of  a  notable  career. 

The  "Mail  and  Empire"  encouraged  the 
young  writer  by  publis.hiixg  her  contributions 
to  the  "Young  People's  Corner,"  thus  spread- 
ing the  popularity  of  her  literary  achievements. 

In  the  course  of  time  her  poems  especially, 
became  household  treasures  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  personality  began  to  be  felt,  even  by 
those  who  knew  and  loved  her  only  through 
this  medium.  Her  exquisitely  artistic  tempera- 
ment was  deepened  by  a  truly  religious  feeling 
whii^li  permeates  her  poems,  and  although  a 
tone  of  sadness  is  discernible  in  mau}^  of  her 
sweetest  songs,  it  rather  suggests  the  unattain- 
ed  realization  of  her  beautiful  dreams  than 
even  the  slightest  pessimistic  view  of  life. 

Tliroughout  the  years  she  spent  in  this  prosy, 
practical  world  of  ours,  she  seemed  to  live  in 
the  atmosphere  of  her  own  ideals,  ever  lured 
onward  with  the  conviction  that  whatever  was 
unattainable  here,  would  be  eventually  an  ever- 
lasting possession.  So  she  lived,  according  to 
her  own  lyric  expression: 


"Most  as  a  spirit  might, 
Who  shared  our  sorrow  for  a  day, 
Yet  kept  her  home  in  sight. 

Most  like  a  star,  that  knows 
Only  the  loveliness  it  had, 

The  light  to  Avhich  it  goes." 
ITer  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  is  revealed  throughout  her  poems,  in 
which  are  found  niagic  imagery,  delicate  charm, 
richness  of  colour  and  far-reaching  grasp  of  the 
varied  forms  of  loveliness  which  nature  pre- 
sents. In  "The  Pool,"  many  of  these  charms 
are  combined,  making  the  poem  a  succession  of 
exquisite  pictures. 
"Here  in  the  night  all  wonders  are, 

Lapped  in  the  lift  of  the  ripple's  swing, 
A  silver  shell  and  a  shaken  star. 

And  a  white  moth's  wing. 
Here  the  young  moon  when  the  mists  unclose 
Swim's  like  the  bud  of  a  golden  rose." 

Nature   herself    speaks    powerfully   in   the 
touching  plaint  of  "The  Shepherd  Boy." 

"And  the  old  brown  woman  answers  mild, 
Rest  you  safe  on  my  heart,  0  child. 
Many  a  shepherd,  many  a  king, 
I  fold  them  safe  from  their  sorrowing. 


Little  and  lonely, 
Knowing  me  only. 
Shall  I  not  comfort  you,  shepherd  boy?" 
In  one  of  her  best  poems,  "The  Lamp    of 
Poor  Souls,"  she  is  beautifully  Catholic  in  seu- 
liment,  portraying  her  sympathy  with  prayers 
for  the  dead : 

"Lay  thou  the  hand  of  faith  upon  my  fears; 
The  priest  has  prayed,  the  silver  bell  has  rung. 


Shine,  little  lamp,  nor  let  thy  light  grow  dim. 


Shine,  little  lamp,  fed  with  sweet  oil  of  pray- 
ers." 
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The  reference  is  to  a  light  which  was  burned 
in  many  English  Churches  before  the  so-called 
Reformation,  to  remind  the  faithful  to  pray  for 
the  dead.  This  poem  must  have  greatly  im- 
])ressed  the  author  herself,  for  a  recent  publi- 
cation of  her  Avorks  bears  the  title  :  "The  Lamp 
of  Poor  Souls." 

To  follow  the  wide  range  of  Miss  Fickthall's 
literar}^  achievement  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
sketch,  which  is  more  intended  as  a  tribute  to 
her  memory  than  a  criticism  of  her  Avell-known 
and  greatly-loved  Avorks. 

There  Avas  universal  sorrow  wlien  the  an- 
nouncement Avas  made  of  the  young  poet's  death 
and  her  admirers^  realized  that  beyond  tiie 
grave  she  Avas  murmuring  her  oavu  "Deus 
Misereatur": 

"But  noAV  Ihe  houi's  of  dew  and  dream  have 
fled, 
Lord,  we  are  spent. 


Our  day  is  past  and  .swiftly  falls  Thy  night. 
Lord,  lead  us  home." 


The  last  earthly  tribute  paid  to  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Pickthall  Avas  the  expression  of  sorroAv 
Avhich  rested  on  the  faces  of  the  many  mourn- 
ers, as  tlie  Avhite  coffin  'bearing  her  mortal  re- 
mains Avas  carried  from  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
the  A'irgin. 

Let  us  liope  that  the  lamp  of  memory  may 
flicker  round  her  name,  with  its  reminder  to 
praj^  for  her  soul  as  earnestly  as  she  desired 
prayers  for  other  souls. 

She  Avho  had  ever  sung  in  accents  SAveet, 
Thro'  Avhose  tuned  harp  Canadian  Avinds  had 

bloAvn, 
AVho  far  and  Avide  Canadian  seeds  had  soAvn 
In  realms  of  poesy,  Avas  called  to  meet 
Grhn  Death,  Avho  came  the  singer's  lips  to  seal. 
Silent  slie  bent,  Aviien  early  moAvn  beneath 
The  sycthe  of  Time,  croAvned  with  a  cypress 
Avreath 
AVhile   rested    on    her   broAV   fresh    laurels   leal 
IntAvined  with  mnple  leaves  of  richest  hue. 
In  alleluias  of  Eastertide 
Her    death-stilled    voice,    noAV    softly    unified 
With  choir  angelical,  sang  sAveet  ancAV ! 

M.   DOROTHEA   BARRY. 
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Where  and  how  shall  I  earliest  meet  her, 
What  are  the  words  she  first  will  say, 

By  what  name  shall  I  learn  to  greet  her? 
I  know  not  now,  but   'twill  come  some  day. 

With  the  self-same  sunlight  shining  upon  her, 
Streaming  down  on  her  ringlets'  sheen, 

She  is  standing  somewhere,  she  I  would  honor, 
She  that  I  wait  for,  my  Queen,  my  Queen! 

I  will  not  dream  of  her  tall  and  stately, 
She  that  I  love  may  be  fairy  light ; 

I  will  not  say  she  should  walk  sedately. 
Whatever  she  does  it  will  sure  be  right. 

And  she  may  be  humble  or  proud,  my  Lady, 
Or  that  sweet  calm  which  is  just  between; 

But  whenever  she  comes  she  will  find  me  ready 
To  do  her  honour,  my  Queen,  my  Queen! 

But  she  must  be  courteous,  she  must  be  holy, 
Pure  in  her  spirit,  that  maiden  I  love, 

Whether  her  birth  be  noble  or  lowly, 
I  care  no  more  than  the  spirit  above. 

And  I'll  give  my  heart  to  my  Lady's  keeping 
And  ever  her  strength  on  mine  shall  lean. 

And   the    stars   shall   fall    and    the    angels   be 
weeping 
Ere  I  cease  to  love  her,  my  Queen,  my  Queen ! 

The  young  gallant  in  whose  heart  that  song 
found  birth  ha.s  long  since  been  forgotten.  The 
song  itself  is  almost  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  past.  But  the  spirit  which  forms  its  intrin- 
sic beauty  is  immortal.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
was  deeply  ingrained  in  the  hearts  of  the 
knights  and  ladies  of  old,  the  same  that  caused 
them  to  pursue  ideals  that  were  dearer  to  them 
than  life  and  even  love.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
breathes  forth  the  fragrance  of  ideal  woman- 
hood.   And  nowhere  is  it  more  deeply  felt  than 


in  the  heart  of  the  Handmaiden  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

She  is  the  Handmaiden  of  the  shining  Host 
and  she  knows  that  the  hands  that  perform 
Its  tasks  must  be  faultless.  Hers  is  the  quest 
for  the  flower  of  spiritual  beauty  and  It  has 
told  her  that  she  wall  find  this  flower  as  she 
treads  the  path  of  duty.  From  morning  until 
night  she  is  on  her  quest.  Every  day  is  for  her 
a  broad  field  of  noble  and  joyous  effort.  As 
soon  as  she  awakes,  the  glorious  struggle  be- 
gins. For  she  has  pledged  herself  to  meet  that 
spotless  Host  every  morning  in  Holy  Com- 
munion. Shall  she,  'Its  handmaiden,  break  her 
appointment?  Never!  For  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  Handmaiden  there  burns,  even  as  there 
burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  knights  of  old,  the 
fire  of  chivalry  and  Jionor. 

All  during  the  day  she  is  striving;  striving 
to  fulfil  her  hopes,  striving  for  the  things  that 
count,  and  always 

"Plying  her  daily  toil  with  busier  feet 
Because  her  secret  soul  a  holy  strain  repeats." 

Gently. does  she  handle  the  hearts  of  others. 
Deeply  does  she  revere  all  that  is  grand  and 
noble  in  the  life  around  her.  She  lives  that  she 
may  love,  and  she  loves  that  she  may  serve. 
To  serve  in  the  highest  sense — that  is  the  dream 
of  the  Handmaiden.  And  the  higher  she  lifts 
her  ideals,  the  nearer  does  she  come  to  the 
realization  of  that  dream.      t 

And  when  the  longed-for  day  has  come  and 
her  quest  is  o'er,  surely  she,  "the  Handmaiden 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  shall  hear  Him,  the 
shining  Host,  singing^at  the  threshold  of  His 
mansions  some  such  -words  as!  these : 
And  I'll  give  My  Heart  to  My  Lady's  keeping, 

And  ever  her  strength  on  Mine  shall  lean; 
Whenever  she  comes  she  will  find  Me  ready 

To  do  her  honor.  My  Queen,!  My  Queen! 

feLSk  kASTNER,  2T5. 
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October.  After  the  busy  days  of  registration 
and  enrollment,  with  tlieir  confusion  and  com- 
presision,  the  College  was  opened  in  dignity  and 
reverence  by  High  Mass  in  the  College  Chapel 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  28th,  celebrated  by  Very 
Rev.  H.  Carr,  C.S.B.,  President  of  St.  Michael's 
College.  Father  Carr  spoke,  also,  at  the  close 
of  the  Mass,  of  the  great  possibilities  and  re- 
'S-ponsibilities  of  modern  higher  education  for 
Women.  In  the  material  world  science  can 
foretell,  with  some  certainty,  the  results  of 
various  combinations  of  matter  and  force,  but 
in  this  world  of  human  souls  and  thought  and 
life,  results  are  not  to  be  foreseen  because  they 
depend  on  the  liigh  ideals  and  courage  of  each 
one  Avho  shares  the  privilege  of  this  University 
training.  Let  it  be  ours,  then,  to  learn  to  love 
and  follow  and  so  spread  the  ideals  of  noble 
Catholic  culture  and  learning. 

The  Mass  was  sung  by  the  College  choir  in 
Plain  Chant. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  Student  Body 
the  executive  was  elected  as  follows: 

President — Teresa  Langeway,    '22. 

Vice-President — Maire  Hannan,    '22. 

Secretary — Eugenie   Ducharme,    '23. 

Treasurer — Elsie  Irvine,  '24. 

First  Year  Representative — Catherine  Me- 
Donell,  '25. 

The  Sophomores  busied  themselves  in  this 
first  month  of  the  year  about  the  initiation  and 
admission  of  the  numerous  freshmen  into  the 
privileged  rank  of  the  student  body.  (It  would 
not  do  to  tell  all  about  it,  because  then  what 
of  future  freshmen  cla.sses?)  However,  after 
sundry  trials  and  tests  one  final  afternoon  of 
becoming  docility  and  deference  was  rewarded 
by  invitation  to  the  first  party  of  the  year  in 
the  College  Refectory.  Decorations  betokened 
Hallowe'en,  and  the  good  cheer  and  fellow- 
ship augured  well  for  the  months  to  follow. 


One  perfect  October  day,  a  Wednesday,  the 
Juniors  organized  a  "hike"  to  the  Old  Mill  at 
the  Humber.  No  College  year  is  complete,  for 
us  without  this  annual  event,  and  no  cold  words 
and  printed  page  can  tell  all  it  means  of  mirth 
and  pensive  pleasure.  rv 

November.  Talk  on  the  West.  Rev.  Father 
Doyle,  C.SS.R.,  who  has  laboured  long  in  the 
West,  kindly  came  one  afternoon  to  tell  us 
how  our  Canadian  West  is  in  great  need  of 
churches  and  Catholic  workers — how  the  faith 
of  all  the  many  immigrants  will  be  like  the 
seed  'and  young  sprout  left  without  air  and 
Avater  if  tlie  East  does  not  stir  itself  to  provide 
help.  He  spoke  of  the  great  historical  move- 
ment, to  the  west,  ever  the  west,  since  the 
dawn  of  our  era.  The  Washington  Peace  Con- 
ference provides  the  first  instance  at  which 
world  aft'airs  have  been  debated  in  this  western 
hemisphere.  Canada,  too,  is  subject  to  this 
lure  of  the  West,  and  if  Catholics  go  forth  and 
help  in  the  foundation  of  the  West,  and  tend 
carefully,  with  Avhatever  sacrifice  it  may  call 
for,  the  faitli  of  that  j)art  of  the  world,  especial- 
ly of  its  foreign  population,  the  Canada  of  to- 
morrow will  be  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ! 
not  otherwise. 

The  Annual  Distribution  of  Scholarships 
and  Prizes  took  place  Nov.  17.  Two  lovely 
choral  numbers  sung  by  the  students  were, 
"How  Sweet  the  Moonlight  Sleeps  Upon  This 
Bank"  and  "Hear  the  May  Bells  Ring." 

Dr.  H,  A.  Lappin,  of  Buffalo,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "Christian  Romanticism  in  Modern 
English  Literature,"  which  held  the  close  at- 
tention of  the  audience,  as  is  usual  when  Pro- 
fessor Lappin  sp«aks.  A  sympathetic  analysis 
of  the  views  of  life  held  and  mirrored  in  their 
writings  by  Chesterton  and  by  Gale,  were  the 
matter  on  which  an  interesting  exposition  of  the 
title  was  made. 
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The  Collage  wishes  to  thank  the  Alumnae 
and'  especially  the  Executive  of  1920-21,  for 
the  great  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  provid- 
ed so  large  a  number  of  matriculation  scholar- 
ships for  prospective  L.A.C.  students.  Miss 
Mary  Power  and  Miss  Mona  Clark  were  pres- 
ent on  the  stage  this  evening,  as  representa- 
tiverj  of  L.A.C.  Alumnae.  The  Scholarships 
and  Prizes  were  as  follows : 

LORETTO  ABBEY  COLLEGE. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes,   1921. 

The  ]\Iary  Ward  Scholarship  for  First  Class 
Honours  in  Moderns  Course — Miss  Kathleen 
O'Neill. 

The  Mary  Ward  Scholarship  in  the  General 
Course — Miss  Maire  Hannan. 

Honour  English  Tuition  Scliolarsliij).  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  St.  Augustine's 
Seminary,  for  First  Class  Honours  in  English — 
Mias  Elsie  Iryine. 

Dockeray  Prizes  for  English,  in  St.  Michael's 
Coll'cige:  HI.  (Year— JMiss  Maire  Hannan; 
IT.  Year — Miss  Agnes  Ballard. 

A  Scholarsliip  for  First  Year  English  and 
History,  donated  by  Mr.  Leonard  to  the  New- 
man student  having  highest  standing  in  tliat 
course,  was  won  by  Miss  Elsie  Irvine. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Scholarshij)  in  First 
Year  General^Miss  Dorotliy  Fleury. 

The  Wm.  Milne  Honour  Matriculation 
Scholarship  and  the  Loretto  College  Alumnae 
Tuition  Scholarship — Miss  Ella  Murphy. 

The  Mary  Power  Junior  Matriculation 
Scholarship — Miss  Mary  Carroll. 

Loretto  College  Alumnae  Scholarship  for 
Junior  Matriculation^ — Miss  Ethel  Fry. 

Loretto  Alumnae  Matriculation  Scholarship 
won  by  Miss  Carroll  awarded  in  reversion  to 
Miss  Kathleen  Hickey. 

Junior  Matriculation  Tuition  Scholarsliip, 
presented  by  Rev.  G.  WilliamS' — Miss  Clara 
Yates. 


Knights  of  Columbus  Matriculation  Scholar- 
ship— Miss  Kathleen  Hickey. 

Prizes  for  Honours  in  First  Year  Spanish — 
Miss  Kathleen  O'Neill,  Miss  Camilla  Blanchard. 

Prize  for  Religious  Knowledge— Miss  An- 
gela Hannan. 

Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

December.  The  regular  monthly  meetings 
of  the  Sodality  took  place  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  each  montli.  The  Executive  for  1921-22  was 
as  follows: 

President — Miss  Maire  Hannan. 

Secretary — Miss  Marie  Campbell. 

Treasurer — Miss  Anna  Mullett. 

Sacristan — Miss  Teresa  Langeway. 

Librarian— Miss  Elsa  Kastner. 

A  receptio]!  of  Children  of  Mary  took  place 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at 
which  Rev.  Father  Ryder,  C.S.P.,  officiated. 
Father  Ryder  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on  the 
Blessed  Mother  as  the  ideal  for  Catholic  girls 
of  the  present  age.  Under  the  capable  man- 
agement of  the  Executive  the  Sodality  was 
very  active  all  year,  not  only  in  the  usual  de- 
votions and  novenas,  but  also  in  external  works 
of  charity.  In  December  a  large  fund  was  rais- 
ed by  the  making  and  selling  of  candy  and 
then  expended  on  Xmas.  cheer  for  poor  families 
in  the  city.  A  box  of  Xmas-tree  provisions  and 
a  donation  of  Catholic  library  books  were  sent 
to  the  school  in  Sedley,  Sask.,  where  Loretto 
nuns  have  been  in  charge  since  July,  1921. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Canadian  Students' 
Mission  Crusade  was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to 
the  Sodality  and  all  felt  honoured  when  Miss 
Teresa  Langeway,  '22,  was  elected  Secretary 
of  that  enterprising  organization. 

Through  the  Sodality  also  "Stella  Maris" 
and  other  literature  with  regard  to  the  "Hand- 
maids of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  was  circu- 
lated and  before  the  close  of  the  year  every 
student  had  gladly  pledged  herself  as  a  willing 
handmaid. 
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Our  annual  Retreat  was  held  this  year  on 
the  first  few  days  of  December.  Under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  A.  J.  McCaffrey,  S.J.,  we  spent 
a  few  days  in  prayer  and  recollection.  Studies 
were  completely  abandoned  and  our  souls  were 
refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  inspiring  and 
practical  instructions  we  received.  Happily 
the  First  Friday  was  our  tirst  day  and  we  had 
the  great  privilege  of  Exposition.  This  was 
a  glorious  opportunity  to  awaken  our  fervour 
and  devotion.  We  were  singularly  blessed  with 
graces  as  the  second  day  was  the  feast  of  the 
great  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Meditation  on  his 
life  and  work  was  truly  an  inspiration  for  us. 
Not  one  of  us,  I  trust,  will  ever  forget  the 
i-'tirring  enthusiasm  and  glowing  manner  in 
which  our  guide  urged  and  inspired  us  to  foster 
devotion  to  our  Sacramental  Lord,  directing 
our  attention  to  the  custom  and  ideals  of  the 
Handmaids  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  the  efforts  of  our  spiritual  Fa- 
ther will  be  blessed  and  that  the  Retreat  of 
]922  may  be  of  improvement  during  our  future 
lives. 

January.  In  the  Easter  term  Monday  even- 
inigs  were  set  aside  for  debates  between  the 
various  years.  His  Honour  Judge  O'Connell 
very  kindly  attended  the  whole  series,  and  by 
his  helpful,  d-efinite  criticism  and  instruction 
as  well  as  his  decisions,  gave  life  and  vigour 
to  the  contest.  Logic  and  the  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  debate  will  be  the  regular  study  of  a 
limited  number  of  students  in  the  Fall  of  1922. 
The  Sophomores  were  twice  against  the  Fresh- 
men and  the  Juniors  twice  against  the  Seniors, 
so  the  final  debate  on  March  27th  was  between 
Juniors  and  Sophomores,  Misses  Louise  Gibbons 
and  Eugenie  Ducharme  of  Junior  Year  uphold- 
ing the  affirmiative — Resolved  "that  trade 
unions  are  beneficial  to  the  counfry, "  and 
Misses  Madeline  Roach  and  Agnes  Pineau  of 
the  Soph,  year,  upholding  the  negative.  The 
decision  was  in  favour  of  the  Junior  Year.  The 
interest  evoked  in  the  debates  was  so  great 
that  there  was  much  discussion  of  how  best  to 
commemorate  this  series  and  institute  a  yearly 
recurrence  of  the  same,  when  lo !  the  Seniors 


of  '22  presented  to  the  College  a  handsome 
silver  shield  on  which  the  names  of  winners  of 
this  year  are  engraved,  as  will  be  those  of  fu- 
ture years. 

February.  Where,  oh  where,  are  the  ath- 
letes that  should  fittingly  land  their  doughty 
acliievements?  Playing  tennis,  I  suppose,  and 
boating  and  pursuing  championships,  while  this 
poor  pen  must  practise  an  agility  and  versa- 
tility that  dazzles  its  holder.  The  tennis  tour- 
nament in  October  and  the  basket-ball  season 
in  the  following  months,  called  forth  some  igal- 
lant  ventures  on  the  part  of  the  athletically 
inclined,  and.  much  enthusiastic  support  from 
tlie  whole  student  body.  Our  own  rinks  re- 
sis.tcd  unfavourable  weather  long  enough  to 
l)r()vide  many  a  mirthful  hour  of  skating  and 
a  ])romise  of  a  hockey  organization  next  year. 

Enthusiasm  and  interest  was  vivified  by  the 
short,  pleasant  sojourn  among  some*  McG-ill 
girls  who  'came  up  for  the  Inter-University 
matches  in  basket-ball  and  hockey,  in  late 
February. 

The  second  Annual  College  Dance  took 
place  on  January  31st  in  Jenkin's  Art  Galleries. 
The  orchestra,  the  novelty  dances  and  the  gen- 
eral appointments  of  the  evening  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  I'efined  taste  and  generous  energy 
of  tlie  Committee  in  change:  Misses  Eleanor 
Mcintosh,  Betty  McGrath,  Teresa  Langeway, 
Mary  Pickett,  Mary  Mallon,  Catherine  Mc- 
Donnell, Marie  Campbell  and  Marion  Sullivan. 
The  patronesses  were :  Lady  Falconbridge, 
Lady  Windle,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Kelly,  Mrs.  F.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs.  E.  P.  Kelly,  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Hynes. 

March.  Teas  and  concerts  figure  very  of- 
ten in  our  Diary.  There  was  the  First  Year 
concert  which  is  worthy  of  mention  for  Its  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  dainty  Com- 
mon Room  tea-set,  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds ;  the  Sophomore  Concert  of  March,  whieh 
provided  a  piano  for  the  Common  Room,  as  well 
as  an  afternoon  of  enjoyment;  the  February 
afternoon  when  the  Juniors  gave  a  little  ori- 
ginal skit  to  which  only  the  Faculty  were  in- 
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vited  as  audience;  the  evening  of  the  same 
(lay  when  a  storm  of  sleet  and  rain  and  wind 
and  thunder  and  lightning  (Uit  off  all  lights 
and  all  coniinunieation  with  tlie  outside  world 
and  a  spooky  circle  formed  in  that  same  Com- 
mon Room  for  ghost  K*tories  and  other  such 
entertainment.  The  Freshman's  cliildren's 
I)arty  and  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  entertainment 
and  tlie  Easter  event  are  all  writ  large  in  the 
memories  of  1921-22. 

April.  Easter  week  brings  always  man.> 
of  our  Alumnae  to  visit  the  College,  to  renew 
odd  ties  witli  the  Faculty  and  students  and  to 
form  new  ones  with  younger  students.  The 
Seniors,  of  '22  gave  an  afternoon  tea  on  Thurs- 
day in  honour  of  the  Alumnae  and  w^ere  them- 
selves the  guests  of  an  Alumnae  dinner-party 
on  Friday. 

The  annual  diniier-party  of  St.  Michael's 
Class  of  '22  took  place  on  Thursday  of  tlie 
same  week. 

"Once  in  a  Avhile  from  where  we  stand 
The  hills  of  Paradise  are  seen, 
And  a  perfect  joy  in  our  hearts  we  Ijold, 
A  joy  that  the  world  cannot  defile 
We  trade  earth's  dross  for  pure  t  gold, 
Once  in   a  while." 

It  was  thuf;  we  felt  when  as  freshottes  we 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the  tabr.e  at  the  annual  dinner 
given  by  the  undergraduates  of  Loretto  Abbey 
('ollege  to  the  graduating  class.  The  prospect 
of  gradunting,  the  flowers  and  tiny  presents, 
the  position  at  the  head  of  the  table,- the  glory 
caught  our  fancy  then,  and  was  our  glimpse 
of  an  earthly  paradise.  .,:Now  after  three  years 
(four  for  some  of  us))  it  was  our  turn  to  be  re- 
sponsible as  Juniors,  for  one  of  the  biggo.=it 
events  in  the  college  year. 

Three  years  naturally  brings  changes  and 
one  becomes  accustomed  tt)  parties  and  alas! 
the  "thi'ill"  is  gone.  But  a  spirit  of  euiula- 
lion  possessed  us.  We  must  equal,  if  not  sur- 
pass, all  former  years.  But  amid  the  bustle 
of  a  four-day  preparation  crammed  into  two 
with  the  j)ros[)ect  of^final  exams  but  four  days 
off,  that  old  freshett€  golden  hour  came  steal- 
ing back,  for  as  we  stood  back  to  survey  our 


handiwork  on  the  evening  of  the  banquet,  a 
long  sigh  of  satisfaction  esciaped  us.  We  had 
dravvn  the  blinds  upon  a  perfect  evening  of  late 
April,  and  the  college  dining-room  was  before 
US  with  .softly  shaded  lights  from  which  drooped 
vines  of  purple  wistaria,  mauve  and  yellow 
butterflies  floated  overhead,  ferns  stood  in 
\]\e  dim  corners  and  down  the  centre  of  the 
room  stretched  the  banquet  table  decorated 
in  mauve  and  yellow  with  pussy-willows  and 
daffodils  alternating  with  candelabra  down  its 
entire  length.  The  head  table  with  its  bou- 
quets of  sweet  peas  and  the  tiny  blue  and  white 
packages  were  a  joy  to  our  hearts.  Whatever 
vanity  we  might  possess  was  fully  gratified  by 
the  gasps  of  delight  and  astonishment  with 
whicili  our  fellow-students  greeted  us  as  they 
came  in. 

The  cnti'ance  of  the  Seniors  was  greeted 
with  song  and  tlien  shortly  we  found  ourselves 
all  seated  in  gay  company,  Juniors  still  inward- 
ly a.  little  anxious)  in  the  midst  of  the  light, 
liappy  chatter,  that  the  afl:ermath  of  toast  and 
.'■[)eech   and   song  would   be   as  successful. 

At  length  dinner  wa^;  over  and  the  places 
circling  the  refectory  were  filledby  the  nuns, 
Coft'ee-cup  reading  is  a  new  invention  we  niusit 
admit,  mothered  as  usual  by  necessity,  but  it 
was  most  effective  under  the  management  of 
Anastatia  Hughes,  for  fortunes,  vocations  and 
husbands  were  lavishly  promised,  tlie  latter 
l)erhaps,  not  quite  fairly,  as  some  were  given 
two  and  others  were  to  have  none  at  all. 

The  usual  toasts  and  healths  followed,  to  the 
Pope,  the  King,  the  College,  the  Faculty,  the 
Graduates  of  '22,  the  Alumnae,  to  and  by  each 
Year,  But  they  were  unusually  entertaining 
and  graceful,  and  two,  at  lea -t,  we  hope  to  ap- 
pend verbatim,  and  avoid  the  weak  solution 
called  a  synopsis: 

To  the  Graduates  of  '22. 

Who'll  float  arouiul  on  rosy  wings 

And  make  us  think  of  hearts  and  things 

When  Eleanor's  gone? 
Who'll  meet  us  with  ingenuous  .smile 
Ami  all  our  weary  cares  beguile? 

When  Eleanor's  gone? 
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Who'll  write  our  funny  poetry, 

Fill  "Rainbow"  readers  full  of  glee? 

When  Betty's  gone? 
Who'll  make  our  posters  and  our  skits 
Our  pictures  and  our  social  hits 
When  Betty's  gone? 

Who'll  thrill  us  every  day  at  ten 
With  essay  not  begun  till  then, 
But  which  must  e'en  be  handed  in 
To  Prefect  hard  and  stern  of  mien 
Riglit  on  the  stroke  of  twelve?  Who'll  quick 
Read  forty  books  and  do  the  trick 
When  Betty's   gone? 

Wlio.'ll   win  our  hearts  with  naivete 
And  keep  them  by  her  worth  for  aye 

When  Helen's  gone? 
Who'll  do  our  Bond  Street  chores  ere  noon 
By  wriggling  out  of  class  too  soon 

When  Helen's  gone? 

What  Juno  forms)  will  grace  our  halls. 
Whait  ready  virtue  lieed  our  calls 

When  Ann  is  gone? 
Who'll  draw  our  vagrant  fancy  back 
From   poetry  to  moral  lack 

When  Ann  is  gone? 

What  gentle  lily  face  and  soul 
.Shalfl  point  to  us  a  radiant  goal 

When  Shiela's  gone? 
What  rose-like  face  shall  hope  inspire. 
What   promptness  quell  our  rising  ire 

When  Kathleen's  gone? 
Who  to  our  words  will  close  attend 
And  on  a  "B"  will  take  her  stand 

When  Katlileen's  gone? 

Who'll  deem  the  scholar's  honour  great 
And  who'll  seclude,  eliminate, 

When  Anna'.s  gone? 
Who'll  love  the  G-auls  and  crib  their  books 
And  pile  them  up  in  secret  nooks 

When  Anna's  .gone? 

Who'll  argue  and  disputify 

And  t'other  side  of  questions  try 

When  Margu 'rite's  gone? 
When  "Two  and  two  make  four,''  'tis  said, 
Who'll  hurl  a  "Who  knows?"  at  our  head 

When  Margu 'rite's  gone. 


Who'll  dip  each  new-found  friend  in  glow 
Of  lurid  romance?    Do  you  know? 
When  Margu 'rite's  gone. 

When  fancies  'stead  of  deeds  grow  thick, 
Who'll  stick  a  fact  in  us  so  quick 

When  T'resa's  gone? 
Wlio  expert  in  efficiency 
Our  Fourth  Year  President  will  l)e 

When  T'resa's  gone? 

Girl  wanted — {)lease  don't  speak  at  one* — 
A  little  girl,  just  for  the  nonce, 

When  Claire  has  gone. 
Who'll  liave  the  time  for  everything 
For  Dante  lectures,  elubs^  to  sing 
Glees,  basket-ball  and  skating,  naps 
And  time  besides  to  fill  the  gaps 
Left  by  those  poor,  pathetic  wights 
Who  frenzied  whirl  both  days  and  nights. 

When  Claire  has  gone? 

Who'll  find  a  maid  of  wit  untold 
With   head  and  heart  of  ruddy   gold 

Wlien  Maire's  gone? 
Wlio'll  feel  for  us  whene'er  we  fall, 
A7iio"ll  i)ray  for  us  and  love  u»  all, 

When  Maire's  gone? 

L 'ENVOY. 

Who'll   filll    the   gaps?     Who'll   soothe   our 

fears? 
Who'U  give  up  hope?  Who'll  dry  our  tears? 
What  seer  reveal  the  future  years. 
When  all  are  gone? 

Mav.  At  the  Matriculation  Tea  on  Sun- 
day, May  14th,  fifty-two  Loretto  Matriculants, 
from  the  Abbey,  Hamilton,  Guelph,  and  the 
Day  Scliool  were  the  guests  of  the  First  Year 
i'tudeuts.  A  committee  arranged  saieeessfully 
for  the  mutual  introductions  of  all  groups  and 
the  tea-party  which  took  place  in  the  College 
Refectory  was  so  sociable  that  the  students  of 
the  upper  Years  ask  if  beds  are  to  be  placed 
on  the  fire-escapes  and  the  roof  to  acicom mo- 
date  the  prospective  Class  of  2T7. 

One  of  the  precious  opportunities  of  the 
last   few   months  has  been  attendance  at    the 
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Holy  Hour  conducted  in  the  College  Chapel  by 
Rev.  John  S.  Burke,  C.S.P.,  in  preparation  for 
the  Sunday  of  Reparatory  Exposition  of  the 
.Blessed  Sacrament.  The  brief  meditations  on 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  based  sometimes  on  the 
Gospel  and  sometimes  on  some  half  familiar 
Church  literature  such  as  the  "Adoro  Te"  of 
St.  Thomas^  were  so  full  of  food  for  the  intel- 
lect and  heart,  so  well  adapted  to  this  very 
present  world  of  ours  that  the  texts  used  have 
become  our  own  valued  possession  forever. 


EXAMINATION  RESULTS,  MAY,  1922. 

Fourth  Year. 

MODERNS,  in.  Class  Honours— Miss  Anna 
Mulleitt. 

ENGLISH  and  HISTORY.  III.  Class  Hon- 
ours—Miss Betty  MeGrath. 

GENERAL.  Grade  B— Misses  Claire  Cough- 
lin,  Eleanor  Mackintosh,  Kathleen  Lee,  Mar- 
guerite O'Donnell,  Maire  Ilannan.  Grade  C — 
Mjsses  Sheila  Doyle,  Helen  Guinane,  Ann  Ilenr}', 
Teresa  Laiigeway, 

Third  Year. 

MODERNS,  n.  Class  Honours— Miss  Cicely 
Wood.  Second  Cla.', ;  Honours — Miss  Margaret 
Kelly. 

ENGLLSH  and  HISTORY.  H.  Class  Hon- 
ours—Miss Mary  Mallon. 


GENERAL.  Grade  B— Misses  Edna  Daw- 
son, Angela  Hannan  (Chem.).  Grade  C — 
Misses  Anastasia  Hughes,  Dallas  Legris,  Louise 
Gibbons.  Pass' — Mary  Pickett,  Eugenie  Du- 
charme  (Matt.,  Eng.). 

Second  Year. 

MODERNS.  H.  Class  Honours— Miss  Kath- 
leen  O'Neail.  II.  Class  Honours,  Miss  Eleanor 
Garden. 

ENGLISH  and  HISTORY 

ours — Miss  Elsie  Irvine. 


HI.  Class  Hon. 


GENERAL.  Grade  B— Misses  Marie  Camp- 
bell, Geraldine  Coffey,  Agnes  Pineau,  Madeline 
Roach.  Grade  C — Misses  Eileen  Dunnigan, 
Marian  Sullivan. 

First  Year. 

MODERNS.  n.  Class  Honours— Misses 
Noreen  Kingsley,  Dorothy  Fleury.  IIL  Clasfj 
Ilonour.^v — Miss  Camille  Blanchard. 

ENGLISH  and  HISTORY.  III.  CIa.ss  Hon- 
ours — Miss  E'sa  Kastner.  B.L. — Miss  Ella 
Murphy. 

SCIENCE.  III.  Class  Honour.s— Miss  Mar- 
guerite Runstadler, 

GENERAL.  Grade  B— Misses  Lucy  Booth, 
Mary  Carroll.  Grade  C — Misses  Muriel  Bray- 
ley.  Germaine  Garny,  Colette  Hannan  (Lat.), 
Kathleen  Ilickey,  Carmel  James  (Math.),  Kath- 
leen McGovern,  Vera  Miehell  (Eng.),  Jeanette 
Power  (Rel.  Kn.),  Clara  Yates  (Eng.).  Pass— 
Mi.'/'es  Winifred  Dwan  (Span,  and  Math.), 
Ilanna  Dwyer  (Eng.),  Catherine  LeBel,  Helen 
McDonnell    (Lat.  and  Math.). 
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COLLEGE  NOTES 


The  Faculty  and  Students  of  the  College 
unite  in  offering  felicitations  to  Very  Rev. 
H.  Carr,  C.S.B.,  President  of  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege, on  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  University  of  Toronto  at 
the  special  convocation  of  Thursday  evening. 
June  8.  It  is  gratifying  that  one  who  has  done 
HO  much  for  Catholic  higher  education  in  Can- 
ada fihould  b«' honoured  by  the  country's  high- 
est educational  institution. 

*  i{f  if  H:  *•  * 

The    Executive   of  the   L.   A.    C.   Alumnae 
eler-ted  in  Easter  week,  is  as  follows: 
President — Miss  Grace  Elston. 
Vice-President — Miss   Eleanor    Mackintosh. 
Secretary — Miss   Margaret    McCabe. 
Treasurer — Mis,^  Ann  Henry. 
Congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  1922-23. 

A  notable  event  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber was  the  first  performance  of  "The  Pearl 
of  Great  Price,"  a  drama  composed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Community,  who  is  also  one  of  the 
professors  of  English  in  the  College.  The  play 
wa.s  given  in  the  Abbey  auditorium,  the  setting 
fittingly  artistic  and  the  play  itself  worthy  of 
its  title.  The  students  of  the  College  are  very 
|)roud  of  the  literary  and  dramatic  success  of 
the  play  and  wish  to  offer  their  respectful  con- 
gratulations to  the  author. 

To  Miss  Lota  Williams  and  her  father  are 
tendered  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Faculty 
and  studemts  on  the  sudden  demise  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams in  the  early  part  of  May. 

*  *     *     *     ni     * 

Scholarship  and  prize-lists  for  1922  are  not 
yet  published,  but  it  is  already  known  tliat 
two  of  our  students  Jiave  succeeded  in  winning 
the  Do'ckeray  English  prizes  in  St.  Michael's. 
We  congratulate  them  heartily.  Miss  Claire 
Coughlin  in  Fourth  Year  and  MisvS  Marie  Camp- 
bell in  Second. 

*  *    «    *    «    * 

Congratulations  are  also  offered  to  students 
who   have   made  a  successful  honour  standing 


in  vocal  examinations — Misses  Catherine  LeBel, 
Sheila  Doyle  and  Marcella  Murrode. 

IVfiss  Marian  Sullivan,  2T4,  after  an  indus- 
trious college  year  that  made  stars  impossible, 
is  having  an  European  trip  during  vacation  in 
company  with  her  brother  and  sister. 

There's  a  summer  i)ath  and  an  autumn   road 

That  leads  to  a  summer  town, 
Wheie  every  evening  just  at  dusk 

Itf.  Lord   walks  u[)  and  down. 

Sometimes  He  takes  the  summer  path, 

P^'or  its  flowery  ways  He  loves. 
And  He  walks  'mid  the  roses  and  violets 

And  rests  in  the  lily  coves. 

And  it  there's  a  rose  of  a  blood  red  hue, 

Or  a   lily  of  spotless  white. 
()v  a  violet  drooping  its.  humble  head. 

He  plucks  it    'ere  fall  of  night. 

And  vv'lien  the  night  lets  the  stars  peep  out. 

He  gathers  them  to  His  breast, 
And  they  go  with  Him  to  His  suuinier  town. 

To  His  Garden  of  tlie  Blest. 

And  sometimes  he  takes  the  autumn  road; 

He  loves  as  the  daylight  dies, 
To  stand  'mid  the  showers  of  the  falling  leaves, 

And  list  to  their  deathless  si'ghs. 

Some  flutter  and  fall  at  His  gentle  feet, 

Oi-  cling  to  His  flowing  hair, 
Or  hide  in  the  folds  of  His  spotless  robe. 

And  ille  lets  them  slumber  there. 

And  as  He  wanders  from  tree  to  tree, 

The  poor  leaves  cease  to  weep, 
And  when  the  night  and  the  stars  have  come 

Theyali  fall  off  to  sleep. 

Then  He  looks  at  the  clinging  ones  and  says. 

"I  feign  would  prolong  their  rest." 
So  they  go  with  Him  to  His  summer  town. 

To  TIi.s  Garden  of  the  Blest. 

ELSA  KASTNER,  2T5. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 


L0RET70  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness    BEV.    MOTHER    PULCHERIA. 

Hon.   President    MOTHER   M.  MELANIE. 

President    MRS.  E.  P.  KELLY. 

First    Vice-President    MRS.  W.   S.  MILNE. 

Second  Vice-President    MRS.    HARRY    ROESLER. 

Recording  Secretary MISS    CHRISTINA    COLLINS. 

Corresponding  Secretary    MISS    MONA    CLARKE. 

Treasurer    MISS  ALMA   SMALL. 

Convenor  of  House  Committee .   MRS.  W.  T.  MERRY. 

Convenor  of  Entertainment MRS.   W.   T.   J.   LEE. 

Convenor  of  Membership MISS   KATHERINB   LAMBE. 

Convenor  of  Press    MISS  LENA  COTE. 


May  30.  Tlie  Alumnae  held  its  twenty-fourth 
meeting  at  Loretto  Abbey  with  the  President, 
Mrsi.  J.  P.  Hynes,  in  the  chair.  Reports  were 
read  by  the  conveners  of  the  various  committees 
and  expressed  encouragement  and  en'thusiasm 
for  the  future.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes,  President, 
thanked  her  Executive  and  the  members  of  the 
Association  for  their  unfailing  support  and  co- 
operation during  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Jolm  M. 
Ferguson  sang  delightfully  during  tiie  after- 
noon, being  ably  accompanied  by  Mrs.  John  G. 
O'Donoghue.  Tea  was  afterwards  served  in 
Ihe  (li'awing-room,  the  h()stess)ps  being  Mrs. 
Merry,  Mrs.  Kilgour  and  Mrs.  Benson,  the  1922 
graduates  of  Loretto  AlVbey  College  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  acting  as  assistants. 
***** 

No  elections  were  held  this  year,  the  officers 
of  la.st  year  having  been  chosen  for  a  two  years' 
term. 

It  will  gratify  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  were  not  present  at  the  May  meeting, 
to  know  that  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes  was^  appointed 
delegate  to  the  International  Federation  of 
Catholic  Alumnae  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
Loui.sville,  Kentucky,  in  October  next. 
*     #     *     *     * 

Congratulations  are   extended  to   Mr.   and 


Mrs.  M.  P.  Mallon,  of  Oakville,  on  the  birth  of 
a  baby  boy.  Mrs.  Mallon,  as  Marie  Hearu, 
was  always  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
Alumnae.  Congratulations  also  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Murphy  on  the  birth  of  a  son.  Mrs. 
Murphy,  as  Rita  Wheaton,  was  a  former  pupil 
of  Loretto  and  a  member  of  the  Alumnae. 


The  College  girls  who  passed  so  successfully 
their  University  Examinations  this  year  have 
our  hearty  congratulations. 

The  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
will  celebrate,  in  October  next,  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  its  foundation  in  America,  as  welj 
as  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  its  Alumnae,  which  is 
coincident.  Pending  the  double  celebration  a 
membership  drive  will  take  place,  and  the 
Alumnae  Association  would  be  glad  to  enroll 
Ihe  names  of  each  and  every  pupil  of  Loretto. 
Will  former  pupils  please  send  in  theii'  names 
;ind  addresses  to  Miss  Katherine  Lambe,  Con- 
vener of  Membership,  87  Beatty  Ave..  Toronto. 

Best  wishes  are  extended  to  the  following 
old  Lo?etto  pupils  whose  marriages  have  late- 
ly taken  place:  Mi.ss  Ila  Allen,  of  Ooderich, 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Trow;  Miss  Clare  Moir  to  Mr. 
Edward  Walsh,  both  of  Toronto;  also  to  Miss 
Eugenie  Defoe,  whose  engagement  to  Mr. 
Spearman  of  Owen  Sound  has  been  announced 
for  July  31st. 

***** 

The  Alumnae  wish  to  express  their  sincere 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  H.  T.  Kelly  and  the  Misses 
Hynes,  on  the  death  of  their  mother,  Mrs. 
Hynes,  who  was  the  relict  of  the  late  Michael 
Hynes,  and  in  three  years  would  have  completed 
her  hundredth  anniversary  of  life  on  this  earth. 


LORETTO,   NIAGARA   FALLS—   A    VISTA 
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CABLEGRAM  FROM  THE  HOLY  FATHER,  POPE  PIUS  XL 

Grov't  Roma,  16  O'Ct. 
Motlier  Superior,  Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto  : 

Rejoicing  with  the  Sisters  of  the  Loretto  Institute  on  th^e  auspicious  occa- 
sion of  the  75th  anniversary  of  their  conventual  foundation,  the  Holy  Father 
lovingly    imparts   tlie    Apostolic    Blessing    to    the    Sisters,    their    friends    and 

nupils'. 

CARDINAL  GASPARRT. 


To  Our  Dear  Daughter 

PULCHERIA     FARRELLY 

Superior-General  of  the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 


III  in  America 

ill 


iili. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  FROM  HIS  HOLINESS,  POPE  PIUS,  XI. 


DEAR     DAUGHTER  || 

Health    and   Apostolic    Benediction  |j 

It  has  been  particularly  pleasing  to  us  to  learn,  from  your  venerated  |iil 

Archbishop,  that  your  Tn^ititute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  celebrates,  this  |;i| 

year,  the  75th  anniversary  of  its  foundation  in  the  City  of  Toronto.     In  this  l| 

happy  circumstance  we  are  pleased  to  associate  ourselves  in  spirit  with  your  |ii| 

Ij  festivities,  in  tlianking  God  for  the  innumerable  benefits  which  He  has  deigned  |!j| 

to  grant  your  pious  Society,  and  we  wish  to  express  our  fatherly  satisfaction  '1 

for  the  salutary  fruits  realised  by  your  Institute  during  tiiis  firsit  period  of  rl 

its  history.  H 

M  To  procure  the  divine  glory  and  tlie  sanctification  of  the  mem'bers  of  the  || 

y  Institute  by  the  practice  of  a  life  of  recollection,  of  prayer  and  of  work  accord-  |i;| 

i;:|_  ing  to  the  spirit  of  your  rules  and   that    being    accomplished,  to  assure  to  jij 

|i|  young  girls,  by  the  influence  of  example  and  by  the  effort  of  the  most  vigilant  M 

|"|  inotlierly  devotedness,  a  profoundly  Christian   education,  such    is  Indeed  the  p| 

p  no])le  aim  which  you  pursue  with  so  much  zeal  and  ardour.  l!;! 

jl  The  consoling  results  being  obtained,  with  the  help  of  God,  in  the  course  li:! 

pj  of  these  years  which  have  seen  multiply  your  houses  in  different  dioceses  of  jij 

ill  (Canada  and  the  United  States,  are  to  us  a  pledge  of  the  ever  increasing  divine  j!!] 

ji  blessings  upon  your  Congregation  and  of  the  fruits  we  are  pleased  to  hope  Jlj 

111  will  be  still  more  numerous  for  the  future.  M 

fill  i-lf 

li|  In  fine,  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever,   in   our  age,  to  form  an  elite  Pi 

ifl  which,  thanks  to  a  forceful  education  based  upon  an  earnest  religious  life,  r| 

jit  will  be  capable  of  promoting,  by  its  example  as  by  its  action,  an  increase  of  rj 

ill  faith  in  the  family  and  in  society.     In  formulating  wishes  for  the  increasing  j:| 

l|  prosperity  of  your  Congregation,  we  grant,   heartily,  as  a  pledge   of.  divine  |!i| 

U  favours,  to  you,  dear  Daughter,  to  all  the  members  of  your  religious  family,  |J 

liji  espe<?ially  iji  Toronto,  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  former  pupils  of  the  Institute,  fi 

llif  the  Apostolic  Benediction.  PTim  PP  XT  -= 

l|  Rome,  the  Vatican,  Sept.  24,  1922.  '    || 

i ^_^ ^ ^ _  _ .._,.,._„„._ ,, ^, i 


Ill 


Ottawa,  October  10th,  1922. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Puleheria,  Superior  General, 
Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto,  Out. : 

Reverend  Dear  Mother, — 

Your  esteemed  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.  informs  me  of  your  coming  festivi- 
ties with  the  purpose  of  fitly  commemorating  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  in  America  of  your  Loretto  Institute. 

While  rejoicing  with  you  in  this  spiritual  celebration,  I  sincerely  regret 
that  previous  engagementsi  will  prevent  me  from  being  present  at  your  Dia- 
mond Jubilee,  in  which  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  take  part. 

"I  wish  nevertlieless  to  .send  you  and  your  Institute  my  cordial  congra- 
tulations on  this  happy  and  solemn  occasion,  assuring  you  and  all  your  faith- 
ful Sisters  of  the  gratification  which  is  felt  by  the  Holy  See  with  the  very 
commendable  work  you  are  doing  in  the  educational  field.  The  faitlifulness 
shown  by  your  Community  to  its  vocational  duties  will  surely  obtain  greater 
favours  from  Heaven  upon  you  all,  and  bring  forth  an  ever  increasing  pros- 
perity of  your  undertakings  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  Chris>tian  education. 

Though  absent  I  will  be  among  you  in  spirit  and  join  my  prayers  Avitli 
yours. 

Meanwhile  I  bless  you.  Reverend  Dear  ^Mother,  all  your  good  Sisters 
^•and  the  tliousands  of  pupils  you  are  educating  for  the  Churcli  and  also  for 
tliis  beloved  country.  May  our  Lord  keep  you  all  and  always  under  His 
guidance  and  divine  jirotection,  so  that  your  labours  be  sanctified  with  your 
own  souls. 

Witli  these  wishes  and  sentiments  T  am.  Reverend  Dear  Mother, 

Yours  reppectfiilly  in  Christ, 

(Signed)  P.  1)1  MARIA, 

Archbisliop  of  Iconium,  Ap.  Del. 
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ADDRESS  BY 
HIS  GRACE  ARCHBISHOP  NEIL  McNEIL 

To  the  Commun  ty  and  Pupils  of  the  Abbey 

on   the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary   of  the 

Founding  of  the  I.B.V.M.  in  America 


p]VENTY-FIVE  years  ago  there  arrived 
ill  Toronto  five  Sisters  of  the  Institute  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  from  Ireland ; 
and  it  is  wholly  fitting  tliat  we  should  celebrate 
the  event,  the  anniversary  of  that  time,  and  call 
it  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  As  in  a  family  they 
remember  and  in  some  way  indicate  tlie  birth- 
day of  parents  or  of  the  little  children,  and 
when  fifty  years  have  passed,  have  a  siolemn 
Jubilee,  so  is  it  much  more  fitting  for  a  religious 
family  to  look  back  upon  the  past  years,  the 
ideals,  the  trials  and  the  success  in  overcoming 
them  in  the  past,  that  they  may  be  animated 
by  the  example. 

It  may  Avell  be  that  they  are  celebrating,  or 
will  be  in  November,  the  centennial  of  the 
founding  of  Loretto,  Ratlifarnham,  near  Dub- 
lin. It  isi  true  that  Ratlifarnham  house  was 
bought  in  1821  and  the  Sisters  came  to  Dublin 
tliat  year;  but  it  was  in  November,  1822  that 
they  took  possession  of  the  house  at  Rathfarn- 
liam,  which  they  called  for  the  first  time,  in 
1822,  "Loretto  Abbey."  In  any  case  T  think 
our  first  act  of  gratitude,  at  least  a  very  proper 
one,  would  be  to  send  a  letter  to  Loretto,  Rath- 
farnham,  saying  liow  grateful  we  are  for  their 
leaving  sent  a  mission  to  Toronto  seventy-five 
years  ago,  to  educate  the  children  of  the  Dio- 
cese. 


We  can  imagine,  then,  those  five  Sisters 
coming  to  Toronto,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  ar- 
riving in  New  York,  for  instance,  or  going  up 
tlie  Hudson  on  a  steamboat.  It  is  well  tliat  we 
;;hould  mention  respectfully  their  names. 
They  are  Mother  Tgnatia  Hutchinson,  Sis- 
ter Teresa  Dease,  Sister  Gertrude  Flem- 
ing, Sister  Bonaventure  Phelan,  and  Sis^ 
ter  Valentine.  Those  are  the  names  of 
the  five  who  are  on  their  way  to  To- 
ronto. They  are  prepared  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles the}'  may  meet;  they  have  already  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  separation  from  their 
beloved  convent,  and  from  their  friends  and 
country.  They  do  not  know  what  pioneer  life 
is  like.  They  know  that  in  a  new  country  it  is 
different,  and  they  expect  hardships;  but  they 
never  expected  what  they  actually  met  in  To- 
ronto. They  met  the  sorrows  of  Ireland  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Bishop's  residence,  and  it 
cast  a  deep  gloom  over  their  reception.  The 
famine  began  in  Ireland  in  '45.  and  all  along 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  along  Lake  Ontario  to 
Toronto,  were  those  groups  of  Irish  emigrants 
fleeing  from  the  famine,  but  unable  to  flee 
from  the  effects  of  the  famine.  What  they 
called  "ship-fever,"  a  malignant  type  of 
typhus  fever,  had  broken  out.  In  the  Bishop's 
house  in  Toronto  one  priest  wasi  lying  between 
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life  and  death,  having  contracted  the  disease 
in  earing  for  the  sick.  In  a  few  days  the 
Bishop  himself  was  stricken  by  the  disease  and 
died.  You  can  imagine  the  state  of  depresision 
they  met.  They  were  surprised  at  first  at  the 
sad  countenance  of  the  Bishop,  as  if  he  did 
not  welcome  them.  But  it  was  not  that.  He 
himself  was  exhausted  and  depressed.  He  and 
his  priests  were  worn  out  attending  the  sick. 
Another  trial  they  were  not  prepared  for  was 
tliat  the  health  of  some  of  them  broke  down. 
Three  and  a  half  years  after  their  arrival  three 
of  them  were  in  their  graves,  leaving  but  the 
Sister  Superior  and  a  novice.  Fortunately 
Rathfarnliam  did  not  neglect  them,  but  rein- 
forced their  number  and  sustained  them  in  their 
trial,  until  finally  the  Community  established 
a  strong  foothold  and  postulants  were  received. 

There  is  probably  not  an  individual  listen- 
ing to  me  to-day  who  knows  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life,  when  you  have  to  do  without  con- 
veniences of  civilized  life.  The  sacrifice  these 
pioneers  iiave  made,  the  patience  tliey  must 
have  practised,  all  that  is  something  of  which 
you  have  very  little  experience.  Therefore 
we  cannot  possibly  imagine  Avliat  the  pioneer 
Sisters  went  through.  But  tliey  laid  the  foun- 
dations!, strove  on  from  day  to  day,  keeping 
close  to  God  in  His  holy  graee,  and  succeeded 
as  nothing  else  in  this  world  could  have  suc- 
ceeded under  such  conditions. 

Looking  back  over  that  history,  our  first 
feeling  is  gratitude  for  those  who  founded  such 
an  institution.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  Refor- 
mation, the  persecution,  to  the  troubles  in 
which  this  Order  had  its  origin,  and  links  us 
up  with  our  European  forefathers,  whose  me- 
nu ries  we  should  cherish. 

Assuming  that  this  Order  of  teaching  Sisiters 
is  well  established  in  Ontario,  and  branching 
out  beyond  Ontario,  as  it  now  is  to  the  United 
States  and  Saskatchewan,  and  going  on  faith- 
fully to  the  tradition  of  the  past,  it  is  well  for 
us  to-day  to  take  a  glance  at  the  ideals  and 
work  of  such  Institutions,  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration. 

What  they  undertake  to  do  is  to  bring  out 
and  develop  the  possibilities  that  are  latent  in 


the  sanctified  soul  of  the  Christian  child.  That 
is  an  undertaking  of  very  great  difficulty — to 
bring  out  and  develop  the  possibilities  that  are 
latent  in  the  sanctified  soul  of  the  Christian 
child.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto 
had  three  thousand  seven  hundred  odd  chil- 
dren under  their  care  and  in  their  class-rooms 
in  Ontario  and  in  Illinois.  Here,  then,  is  a 
task  of  supreme  importance,  of  great  difficulty, 
and  especially  of  great  dignity,  to  bring  out 
and  develop  the  possibilities  that  are  latent  in 
the  sanctified  soul  of  the  Christian  child.  This 
ideal  cannot  be  attained  perfectly;  but  igreat  is 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  undertake  it, 
great  is  the  reward  if  they  succeed — ^and  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  depends  upon  their  suc- 
cess. 

That  is  the  ordinary  thought  we  have  when 
asked  why  our  Catholic  schools  are  necessary. 
"Why  build  up  big  institutions?"  This  is 
usually  our  reply :  that  it  is  an  injustice  to 
God  and  to  the  children  to  treat  religion  as  if 
it  were  not  a  proper  subject  of  study  in  any 
course;  to  put  children  in  a  school  where  there 
is  no  thought  of  God.  But  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  this  is  only  one  side  of  it.  There  is  an- 
other side  that  is  exceedingly  important,  aaid 
it  will  be  well  for  you  to  think  of  it.  Take 
any  organization  you  like,  be  it  a  sodality,  a 
parish,  or  a  school — once  it  is  organized,  it 
begins  automatically  to  act  and  to  seek  in- 
ternal unity.  In  a  new  parish  I  can  imagine  a 
priest  saying:  "Our  people  have  not  yet  got 
the  parish  spirit,"  and  he  seeks  to  create  a 
sentiment  of  union  and  growth,  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  organization.  He  would  create 
that  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  parishion- 
ers; that  is  the  tendency.  All  organizations 
have  that;  a  State  has  it;  a  Church  has  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  State  it  is  called  national  sen- 
timent, and  all  try  to  create  that  spirit  of  loy- 
alty, that  sentiment  of  obedience. to  authority, 
of  law,  and  a  sense  of  fellowsihip  among  the 
citizens. 

Now,  Our  Lord  tells  us  to  beware  of  the 
world.  He  uses  that  ierra  often.  We  think 
of  it  usually,  as  the  attractiveness  of  the  world; 
the    effects   it   has  on   our  passions,     He  was 
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also  warning  us  agains.t  the  powers  of  the 
world,  the  ambitions  of  the  world.  He  said 
to  His  disciples:  "If  the  world  hates  you,  you 
know  it  hated  Me  before  it  hated  you."  He 
meant  that  the  powers  of  the  world  look  upon 
them  as  rivals.  The  State  is  within  its  rights 
when  it  seeks  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  the 
■  legitimate  interests  of  the  nation.  It  goes  be- 
yond its  rights  when  it  seeks  to  give  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  God's.  The  State  is  in- 
clined to  ignore  this  distinction,  and  to  use 
for  its  own  exclusive  purpose  the  things  of 
God.  This  was  done  when  various  States  of 
Europe  changed  the  Catholic  Church  within 
their  boundaries  into  national  churches,  and 
this  is  done  to-day  wlien  religion  is  excluded 
from  the  scliools  on  the  plea  of  national  need. 
In  both  cases  the  motive  is  the  same — to  make 
the  church  or  school  an  instrument  of  civil 
government.  It  is  right  that  the  State  should 
expect  co-operation  from  church  or  school ;  it 
is  entirely  wrong  to  turn  either  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  secular  life.  And  the  world  is  suf- 
fering to-day  from  the  excessive  nationalism 
whic  h  has  been  developed  in  the  State  schools  of 
tlie  nations.  Kings  and  politicians  have  con- 
temled  for  the  minds  and  souls  of  children 
through  the  schools,  and  it  was  in  the  schools 
of  Europe  that  was  prepared  tlie  great  war 
which  devastated  the  world.  Tlie  school  ques- 
tion is  "not  merely  what  should  be  taught  in 
the  schools;  it  is  much  more  tlie  question  Avho 
should  control  the  schools.  The  State  says: 
"I  claim  complete  control."  The  Catholic 
Church  says:  "I  claim  such  measure  of  control 
as  the  safeguarding  of  religion  requires." 
Hence  the  conflict. 


In  Ontario  we  have  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  religion  in  the  case  of  the  Separate  Schools. 
In  them  the  teachers  develop  Catholic  senti- 
ment and  loyalty  in  the  pupils,  and  by  means 
of  history,  geography  and  many  of  the  reading 
lessons,  they  also  develop  Canadian  sentiment 
and  loyalty.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  teach- 
ers do  not  fully  realize  that  the  duty  of  form- 
ing loyal  Canadian  citizens  is  as  real  as  their 
duty  to  form  good  Catholics.  It  is  a  duty  which 
we  owe  to  the  nation,  and  a  duty  implied  in  the 
agreement  upon  which  the  Separate  Schools 
were  founded.  It  is  not  enough  that  pupils 
be  taught  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  country. 
They  should  be  led  to  take  an  intere^^  in  the 
v/elfare  of  their  country  and  to  derive  pleasure 
from  the  thought  of  its  progress. 

The  greatest  tribute  I  can  pay  to  this 
Order  of  teaching  sisters  is  that  they  are  do- 
ing this  work,  in  its  fullest  measure,  and  es- 
pecially on  its  religious  side.  It  is  not  prin- 
cipally a  verbal  lesson :  it  is  the  holy  example. 
It  is  what  is  shown  day  by  day,  the  nearness 
to  God  in  their  lives.  This  especially  is  what 
influences  the  lives  of  the  children.  Teaching 
is  necessary ;  but  five  or  six  years  after  the 
child  leaves  school,  when  there  comes  a  mo- 
ment of  severe  temptation,  what  is  there  to 
give  to  tJiat  soul  the  impulse  to  throw  it  off? 
Is  it  the  remembrance  of  some  saying,  or  this 
or  that  doctrine  learned  in  the  school?  More 
probably  it  comes  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school,  an  atmosphere  created  by  the  person- 
ality and  the  example  of  the  teacher,  when  it 
does  not  come  from  similar  influences  in  a  good 
home. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY 

Jiy  a  Jjoretto  Alumna. 


One  inoi'iiiiig  over  three  centuries  ago  a 
young  English  gentlewoman  twenty-one  years 
old,  of  beautiful  and  distinguished  appearance 
combined  with  great  modesty  and  sweetness, 
presented  herself  at  the  house  of  the  English 


of  1606  there  was  no  opportunity  in  that  coun- 
try to  enter  a  religious  order;  therefore  Mistress 
Mary  Ward  had  come  to  Flanders.  She  had 
no  preference  for  one  order  of  nuns  more  than 
another;  her  sole  desire  was  for  a  life  of  aus- 


AARY  WARD  (1585-1645). 
Foundress  of  the  institute  of  the  b,v.m. 


Jesuits  at  St.  Omer,  with  letters  of  introduc- 
lion  to  one  of  the  Fathers. 

For  seven  years  this  girl  had  been  endea- 
voring, through  what  one  of  her  friends  calls 
"toil,  anxiety,  conflict,  prayers  and  penances," 
to  win  permission  from  her  father  to  enter  re- 
ligion. At  last  her  vocation  was  so  evident, 
her  purpose  so  strong,  that  he  yielded.  On  ac- 
count of  the  severe  penal  laws  in  the  England 


terity  and  seclusion  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
she  expected  definite  counsel  and  guidance  from 
the  Jesuit  Fathers. 

While  she  waited  for  the  i)riest  to  wMiom 
her  letters  were  addressed,  another  priest  pass- 
ed by,  who  spoke  to  her,  and  to  whom  she  told 
the  object  of  her  visit.  Immediately  he  advised 
her  to  join  the  Poor  Clares  as  a  lay  sister;  and, 
probably  noting  her  lack  of  responsiveness,  he 
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proceeded  to  urge  this  step  very  strongly,  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  say  lie  felt  assured  it  was  God's 
will  for  her. 

As  Mary  listened  her  heart  sank.  The  pro- 
posal was  decidedly  unattractive,  entirely  con- 
trary to  her  inclinations.  Yet  the  Father  be- 
lieved it  was  God's  will  for  her.  Had  she  not 
since  the  call  to  a  religious  life  came  to  her 
been  trying  in  all  things  to  conquer  herself,  to 
overcome  her  fastidious  delicacy,  to  root  out 
self-love?  She  now  believed  the  repugnance 
'-hn  felt  to  the  advice  of  the  pT-i^-st  sprang  froiiv 
nothing  but  pride,  and  she  thought  God  was 
sending  her  a  rich  opportunity  to  conquer  it. 
So  she  joined  the  Poor  Clnres  as  a  lay  sister, 
and  was  employed  in  the  work  most  of  all  dis- 
ta^.'Cful  to  her,  begging. 

There  was  little  or  no  time  for  the  prayer 
and  meditation  so  sweet  to  her,  which  she 
lioped  would  be  part  of  her  life.  Her  work 
was  to  go  forth  with  the  begging  basket,  every 
day  and  in  all  weathers.  Through  that  Flan- 
ders mud  which  we  heard  so  much  about  during 
the  Great  War  Mary  took  wearisome  tramps 
every  day  through  the  cit}^  and  its  outskirts, 
making  humiliating  petitions,  receiving  by  no 
'.'leans  infrequent  insults  and  refusals.  Yet  so 
faithfully  did  she  hold  herself  to  this  work  that 
when  the  disregarded  protests  of  her  delicate 
body  resulted  in  a  measure  of  dikibility,  she 
refused  to  remain  in  bed,  called  herself  self- 
indulgent  for  wishing  to  rest,  and  went  her 
begging  rounds  as  usual. 

";' Truly,  a  hard  novitiate!  But  as  one  of  her 
daughters  in  religion  later  wrote:  "She  learn- 
ed in  that  year  of  humiliation  what  God  Avanted 
her  to  learn — self-distrust,  a  wide  insight  into 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  experience  of  their 
ways. ' ' 

Mary-  remained  a  mendicant  out-sister  for 
about  a  year.  Then  her  superiors  and  director 
became  convinced  that  notwithstanding  the 
edification  she  gave  by  her  humility  and  obe- 
dience this  work  was  not  her  vocation. 

She  had  shortly  before  received  from  God 
a  measure  of  illumination  as  to  His  will  for  her 
— the  first  light  in  the  direction  of  her  true 
calling — in  an  inspiration  He  sent  her  to  help 


the  women  of  her  own  country  who  had  receiv- 
ed the  call  to  a  religious  life,  to  fulfil  this  vo- 
cation under  circumstances  more  suited  to  them. 
For  as  things  were  then  in  England,  with 
priests,  religious,  convents,  and  churches  debar- 
red to  Catholics,  the  women  who  sought  to 
serve  God  in  religion  had  to  enter  French  or 
Flemish  convents,  where  the  foreign  customs 
embarrassed  them,  where  strange  foods  dis- 
agreed with  them,  and  where  confessors  and 
superiors  who  seldom  knew  their  language 
were  not  so  well  fitted  to  direct  them. 

The  best  she  could  do  for  her  countrywomen, 
Mary  thought,  would  be  to  found  for  them  an 
English  house  of  the  Poor  Clares.  This  she 
did,  after  much  difficulty  and  many  sacrifices. 
Her  former  mistress  of  novices  was  appointed 
its  superior,  and  Mary  entered  as  a  postulant. 
Here,  in  this  convent  of  her  own  founding,  un- 
der the  severest  Rule  of  St.  Clare,  she  enjoyed 
for  a  time  greater  peace  and  consolation  than 
she  had  ever  known.  But  though  God  used 
her  for  this  work  it  was  not  His  ultimate  pur- 
pose for  her.  A  direct  and  forceful  revelation 
from  Him  stirred  her  out  of  the  quiet  nest 
where  she  had  hoped  to  spend  her  life.  He 
showed  her  clearly  that  she  was  not  to  belong  to 
the  Order  of  St.  Clare,  but  was  to  do  some 
other  thing,  not  yet  disclosed  to  her. 

She  was  severely  tested  by  her  superior  and 
director  as  to  whether  this  new  desire  was  in 
truth  from  God,  and  after  seven  months  of 
such  trial  she  left  the  Poor  Clares,  and  later, 
with  permission  from  her  director,  returned 
to  England,  there  to  do  whaF^she  could  for  the 
Faith  Avhile  waiting  for  God  to  give  her  clearer 
light  as  to  His  will.  Twenty  years  after  she 
said  that  the  period  of  suspense  and  uncertain- 
ty after  she  left  this  convent  was  a  trial  greater 
than  any  she  had  up  to  that  time  suffered.  She 
had  her  first  taste  of  disapprobation,  misunder- 
standing, and  calumny. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  convent 
of  Poor  Clares  at  Gravelines,  called  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Encyclopedia  the  first  foundation  of 
Mary  Ward,  grew  to  be  an  example  of  sanc- 
tity, and  during  her  lifetime  she  was  honored 
as  its  foundress.     Its  filiations  exist  to-day  in 
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Clare  Abbey,  Darlington,  England,  and  in  the 
Irish  houses  of  Poor  Clares. 

A  Catholic  like  Mary  was  decidedly  "per- 
sona non  grata"  in  England  in  the  year  1609, 
and  her  adventures  in  escaping  the  severity. 


and  better  act  his  part.  Similarly,  Mary  wore 
the  dress  suited  to  her  rank,  took  lodgings  in  a 
fasliionable  street,  lived  in  the  society  of  the 
rich  and  noble,  and  thus  did  the  thing  most 
likely  to  save  her  from  the  suspicion  of  the 


REV.    MOTHER    TERESA    DEASE 

One  of   tlie  Ori.i<inal  Foundresses  of  the  Institute  of  the  B.V.M.  in 
America,  and  for  many  years  the  Cliief  Superior  of  the  Order 


read  like  a  romance.  To  escape  suspicion  she 
followed,  whether  consciously  or  not,  the  ex- 
ample of  her  confessor.  Father  Roger  Lee,  S.J., 
who  when  he  had  to  conceal  his  priesthood  put 
on  the  dress  suited  to  his  former  rank,  for  in 
such  a  disguise  he  could  be  easy  and  natural, 


enemies  of  her  faith,  as  well  as  the  thing  best 
adapted  to  the  service  of  that  faith ;  for  its 
memibers  of  high  rank  were  then  more  in  need 
of  help  than  the  poor,  their  great  possessions 
exposing  them  to  great  temptations. 

How    this    gracious   and   beautiful   woman, 
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gifted  with  what  has  been  called  "the  bewitch- 
ing power"  of  extraordinary  cliarm  of  manner, 
liow  she  helped,  and  strengthened,  and  inspired; 
the  comfort  she  gave  to  those  who  were  perse- 
cuted and  imprisoned ;  the  souls  sjhe  won  from 
K'postacy  and  backsliding;  the  dangers  she 
fearlessly  underwent ;  how  she  once  assumed 
a  maid's  dress  and  served  in  a  Protestant  fam- 
ily to  effect  a  conversion,  all  this,  in  the  detail- 
ed accounts  of  her  life  in  England,  is  fascinat- 
ing reading. 

Next  she  is  found  back  in  St.  Omer,  with  a 
little  band  of  companions,  young  women  of  her 
own  age  who  united  in  holy  living  under  her 
direction.  Mary's  two-fold  ideal,  of  religious 
perfection  and,  as  outgrowth  from  this,  of 
service  to  souls  in  the  world,  seems  now  to  have 
taken  clear  shape  in  her  mind.  The  little  com- 
munity had  soon  a  boarding  school  filled  w^itli 
young  English  girls  whose  parents  gladly  sent 
them  away,  as  Catliolic  parents  have  always 
(lone  and  will  alway.s  do,  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gious education.  Tluy  had  also  a  day  school 
where  the  children  of  St.  Omer  were  tauglit, 
and  both  schools  were  free.  The  nuns  of  the 
Institute  have  been  teaching  day  and  boarding 
[)upils  ever  since,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  unusual  it  appeared  in  a  day  remote  from 
ours. 

"Elles  enseignent  les  fillettes  a  lire,  ecrire, 
et  coudre  pour  Thonneur  de  Dieu, "  "They 
taught  the  children  to  read,  write  and  sew  for 
the  honor  of  God,"  we  are  quaintly  told  by  a 
French  writer  of  the  time;  and  then  we  learn 
from  later  biographers  that  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Mary's  life  of  struggle,  of  misunder- 
standing, of  tribulation.  How,  we  ask,  could 
such  things^  be?  To  understand  we  must  think 
the  thoughts  of  three  centuries  ago. 

Then,  as  now,  a  nun  could  give  no  greater 
service  to  the  world  than  through  prayer;  but 
then,  as  not  now,  there  was  small  opportunity 
for  her  serving  it  in  any  other  way,  and  other 
service  was  not  encouraged.  "At  that  time," 
Father  Coleridge  tells  us,  "the  idea  of  active 
orders  of  women  was  a  new  one  in  the  Church." 
He  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  dis>like  of  a  "combina- 
tion in  women  of  the  religious  character  with 


the  external  life  of  charity  and  benevolence," 
and  says  that  "cloistered  nuns  were  an  anom- 
aly." Mother  Salome,  of  York,  commenting 
on  the  statement  of  Jean  Henrico,  quoted  a 
while  ago — "Elles  enseignent  les  fillettes  a 
lire,  ecrire,  et  coudre  pour  I'honneur  de  Dieu" 
— 'Writes:  "To  us  it  seems  commonplace 
enough,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  an  almost  unheard-of  thing  for 
religious  or  pious  women  of  any  kind  to  have 
schools  or  to  teach  young  girls." 

'It  is  true  that  there  were  then  certain  con- 
vents where  girls  were  educated  by  nuns,  but 
the  nuns  were  strictly  cloistered,  and  during 
the  time  of  their  schooling  the  girls  Avere  quite 
as  strictly  cloistered  as  the  nuns,  so  that,  as  Dr. 
Guilday  says,  the  teaching  of  the  girls  which 
was  permitted  was  subject  to  inconvenient  re- 
strictions   which    rendered    it    impracticable.. 

Very  strict  rules  of  enclosure  had  been  pre- 
rcribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  so  that  in 
Mary's  day  it  wa»  thought  incomi)atible  with 
the  religious  profession  for  women  to  live  ni 
community,  to  follow  a  religious  life,  and  yet 
to  leave  their  convent  to  attend  daily  Mass  witii 
their  pupils  to  give  help  in  tlie  world  outside 
the  convent  walls,  or  to  teach  day  students  who 
came  and  went  as  free  as  air.  Mention  is  made 
by  Dr.  Guilday  of  a  few  diocesan  communities 
of  women  who  were  exempt  from  this  rigorous 
measure  of  strict  cloister.  These  communities, 
he  says,  were  "tolerated  by  the  Holy  See,  but 
never  approved  .  .  .  Approval  entailed  enclo- 
sure." (See  Father  Henry  Coleridge,  pages 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.  of  his  preface  to  "The  Life 
of  Mary  Ward,  by  Mary  Catherine  Elizabeth 
(,'iiambers;  Mother  Salome,  of  Bar  Convent, 
York,  page  72  of  lier  "Life  of  Mary  Ward"; 
Dr.  Peter  Guilday,  note  to  page  172  of  "Eng- 
lisli  Refugees  on  the  Continent,"  also  page  169). 

Mary's  friends  advised  her  to  unite  with 
some  of  the  existing  religious  orders,  but  all 
of  their  rules,  demandin;^:  strict  cloister,  were 
inconsistent  with  her  desire  to  serve  her  own 
country,  that  England  which  was  then  being 
torn  away  from  the  Faith.  During  the  two 
year.*^)  she  spent  there  before  beginning  her 
work   in  St.   Omer  slie  had   found   how  much 
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might  be  done  for  Grod's  service  by  religious 
women  who  were  free  to  leave  their  convents 
to  give  help  where  it  was  needed,  such  help 
as  could  not  be  given  in  enclosure.  In  answer 
to  her  prayers  Mary  believed  that  God  inspired 
her  Mnth  the  thought  of  a  rule  modelled  on  that 
of  St.  Ignatius,  so  far  as  it  could  be  practised 
by  women.    Under  no  other  existing  rule  could 


been  the  first  to  give  Mary  encouragement. 
Later  her  beloved  director,  Father  Roger  Lee, 
whom  the  Bishop  describes  as  ''a  true  Jesuit, 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  gave  her  fre.edom 
to  pursue  her  ideal,  and  we  find  her  little  so- 
ciety living  under  the  rule  wliich  she  had 
chosen,  adapted  from  that  of  St.  Ignatius.  Jt 
immediately  attracted  many  to  join  it,  especial- 
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she  and  her  companion  form  the  filiations  in 
England  which  were  so  much  needed  there. 

Her  plan  was  opposed  from  the  first,  and 
her  confessor,  Father  Roger  Lee,  ordered  her 
to  think  no  more  of  it.  One  of  her  greatest 
virtues  was  that  of  obedience.  She  believed 
she  knew  God's  will  with  "an  assurance  and 
clarity  which  left  her  no  doubt  of  it,  yet  at 
the  word  of  her  confessor,"  writes  the  chroni- 
cler, "commanding  her  to  lay  aside  her  thought 
and  her  institute,  she  did  so  without  delay." 

Bishop  Blaise    of    St.    Omer  seems  to  have 


ly  young  English  women,  and  in  a  sliort  time 
Mary,  with  a  few  chosen  companions,  had  the 
happiness  of  opening  a  house  in  her  own  coun- 
try, thus  in  a  manner  giving  tlie  first  fruits  of 
her  work  to  the  land  she  loved  the  best. 

Together  with  this  measure  of  success  strong 
opposition  arose  against  her,,  and  accusations 
were  brought  against  the  little  society  which 
are  now  amusing  to  read,  such  as  the  atrocious 
crimes  that  "these  ladies  call  themselves  reli- 
gious women,"  and  that  "they  have  undertaken 
apostolic  missions  in  England."     Against  these 
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and  similar  charges  she  was  defended  by 
Bishop  Blaise ;  and  as  the  Institute  continued 
to  grow  and  the  question  came  up  of  opening 
another  house  in  Liege,  Mary  was  advised  to 
petition  the  Holy  See  for  its  approval.  A  me- 
morial was  therefore  prepared  and  sent  to  Pope 
Paul  V.  with  a  letter  cf  commendation  from  the 
Bishop. 

The  points  in  this  memorial  which   on  ac- 


to  make  new  tiliatioiis  and  to  do  further  work 
in  England. 

She  made  more  than  one  visit  to  that  coun- 
try, and,  as  'before,  therc^  are  marvelous  ac- 
counts of  the  good  slie  did,  the  conversions  she 
brought  about,  the  aid  she  gave  to  priests  in 
their  work,  the  encouragement  she  was  enabled 
to  bring  to  those  whom  persecution  had  almost 
caused  to  lose  hold  of  the  Faith.     During  one 
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count  of  their  novelty  wt>re  most  likely  to  be 
questioned  were : 

Freedom  from  cloister, 

Freedom  from  a  distinctive  religious  habit, 
Government  by  one  mother   superior,   subject 
to  the  Holy  See  alone. 

In  the*  Pope's  reply  the  granting  of  definite 
approval  was  postponed — the  time,  indeed, 
was  hardly  ripe  for  this — but  Bishop  Blaise 
was  appointed  Protector  of  the  Institute,  and 
there  was  a  strong  implication  that  formal  ap- 
proval would  later  be  granted. 

The  spirit  of  the  reply,  therefore,  was  favor- 
able, and  the  community  received  it  with  .ioy. 
They  felt  confident  of  the  approval  of  Rome 
ijooner  or  later,  and  meanwhile  Mary  was  free 


of  these  visits  she  won  honorable  mention  from 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  as- 
sertion that  ''she  did  more  harm  than  six 
Jesuits."  Once  she  was  imprisoned  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  her  religion,  but 'was  set 
free  through  the  help  of  powerful  friends. 
Barely  did  she  miss  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
which  is  said  in  her  childhood  to  have  been 
the  passion  of  her  soul.  "Lord,"  she  used  to 
pray,  "how  many  crowns  of  martyrdom  thou 
hast  distributed!  Hast  thou  none  for  me?" 
But  He  made  her  understand  that  His  will  for 
her  was  the  religious  life  and  the  perfect  keep- 
ing of  the  three  vows. 

The  beginning  of  her  serious  troubles  came 
in  1619  with  the  revolt  of  Praxedes,  a  young 
lay  sister  in  the  convent  at  Liege,  who  de- 
clared that  she  was  called  by  God  to  alter  the 
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rule  of  the  Institute.  In  Mary's  humility  slip 
was  entirely  willing  to  be  superseded  in  her 
work  by  anyone  whom  God  had  chosen.  But 
Si.ster  Praxedes  fell  seriously  ill,  and  when 
asked  to  prepare  for  death,  she  replied  con- 
fidently that  if  she  did  not  recover  it  should 
be  taken  as  a  sign  that  she  was  wrong  and 
Mary  Ward  was  right.  The  next  morning 
found  Praxedes  a  corpse. 

Yet  the  mischief  she  did  lived  after  her. 
Amongst  her  adherents  was  the  mother-minis- 
ter of  the  Liege  novitiate,  who  spread  disaffec- 
tion to  such  a  degree  that  she  had  to  be  dis- 


panions  dressed  as  pilgrims,  for  this  dress,  even 
in  an  enemy's  country,  would  safeguard  its 
wearer. 

It  took  two  months  to  travel  on  foot  t,h(> 
disitance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  Rome.  A 
detour  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  was  made 
to  visit  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  where  Mary 
spent  an  entire  day  in  prayer.  Prayer,  fasting 
and  mortification  occupied  the  little  company 
during  the  journey,  which  was  made  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  pilgrimage;  and  when  the  little 
party  entered  Rome  on  Christmas  Eve,  1621, 
they  were  full  of  hope  and  confidence.     Their 
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missed.  Unfortunately  she  carried  her  disloy- 
alty intothe  world,  and  on  the  basis  of  her  tes- 
timony unjust  accusations  were  later  made 
against  Mary  Ward. 

The  Institute  continued  to  grow,  and  new 
houses  were  in  demand  in  other  cities.  In 
view  of  its  continued  expansion,  and  with  the 
revolt  of  Praxedes,  threatening  its  constitu- 
tions, fresh  in  her  mind,  Mary  believed  it  essen- 
tial to  win  the  formal  approval  of  the  Pope, 
which  she  so  long  had  hoped  for.  She  decided 
to  go  to  Rome  to  present  in  person  her  peti- 
tion. 

Such  a  journey  was  then  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult undertaking  for  a  woman.  Since  by  reason 
of  lack  of  means  it  had  to  be  made  on  foot  and 
through  countries  where  Mary's  life  might  be 
in  danger  from  enemies  of  the  Faith,  she  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  her  friend  Isabella,  the 
Archduchess  of  Austria,  and  she  and  her  corn- 


Institute  had  been  in  existence  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  it  was  rapidly  growing;  its  aposs- 
tolic  work  of  education  and  the  help  it  gave  to- 
wards preserving  the  Faith  in  England  were 
well  known.  Mary  brought  with  her  letters 
of  the  highest  recommendation  from  the  Arch- 
duchess Isabella  of  Austria,  from  Philip  IV., 
King  of  Spain,  and  from  Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — the  three  great- 
est Catholic  sovereigns  of  the  time.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  saintly  Carmelite,  Fr, 
Domenica  de  Gesu  Maria,  held  the  Institute 
and  its'  foundres"S  in  high  repute,  and  his  word 
had  much  weight  in  Rome.  Thus  every  pros- 
pect seemed  favorable. 

But  well  does  Father  Lohner,  S.J.,  write 
concerning  the  Institute  of  Mary  and  its  in- 
ception:  **It  is  an  old  custom  of  the.  wicked 
enemy  to  hinder  that  work  with  all  his  might 
which  he  discerns  to  be  above  all  others  fitting 
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to  advance  the  greater  honor  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  our  neighbor." 

The  examination  of  the  plan  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  prolonged,  with  what  one  of  its  his- 
torians calls  the  ''sage  lenteur, "  the  wise  slow- 
ness, of  the  Holy  See,  for  ten  years,  from  1621 
to  1631,  under  Popes  Grregory  XIV.  and  Urban 
VIII.  There  was  careful  weighing  of  evidence, 
Mary  was  allowed  to  plead  her  cause  herself 
before  a  council  of  cardinals,  she  was  allowed 
to  open  a  convent  and  a  school  in  Rome,  wheie 
the  work  might  'be  observed. 

Yet,  after  ten  years  of  suspense  and  anxiely. 


in  religion;  and  the  uncloistered  life,  which  to- 
day seems  so  natural  for  many  of  our  sister- 
hoods, was  then  repugnant  to  those  high  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Church. 

2.  Government  by  one  mother  superior,  who 
should  be  subject  directly  to  the  Holy  See,  was 
disapproved  of  by  persons  in  different  coun- 
tries, who  may  have  feared  in  this  an  unwliole- 
some  independence  of  local  episcopal  authority. 

3.  The  novelty  of  the  entire  plan  of  the 
new  Institute  gave  rise  to  misunderstandings 
which  were  skilfully  used  by  its  enemies. 

4.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Institute  was 
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of  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  the  year  1631 
p-aw  the  Institute  declared  to  be  ''suppressed, 
extinct,  uprooted  and  abolished"  by  a  Bull  of 
Pope  Urban  VIII. ;  and  Mary — who  was  so  loyal 
to  the  Church — who  had  spent  herself  in  labors 
for  the  Faith— was  condemned  as  a  rebel  and 
an  apostate  and  sentenced  to  severe  impris.)n- 
ment  as  a  heretic  and  schismatic. 

How,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  did  these  things 
come  to  pass?  Some  of  the  explanations  of- 
fered to  account  for  this  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  demand  for  freedom  from  cloister 
was  a  serious  objection.  The  Council  of  Trent 
had  specifically  decreed  cloister  for  all  women 


in  itself  a  cause  of  its  downfall,  for  this  necessi- 
tated sending  to  new  filiations  some  of  its  mem- 
lers  who  were  not  fully  trained  in  its  spirit, 
and  who  sometimer,  lacked  prudence  and  self- 
control.  Father  Coleridge,  S.J.,  notes  how  the 
difficulties  of  communication  at  that  time  made 
it  impossible  even  for  a  woman  like  Mary  Ward 
"to  govern  a  great  number  of  convents  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,"  and  he  shows  some 
serious  consequences  of  this  difficulty  in  super- 
vision. 

5,  Exaggerated  reports  were  made  concern, 
ing  the  dissensions  bred  by  Praxedes,  and  cal- 
uminous  statements  were  brought  forward  on 
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the  authority  of  the  deposed  mistress  of  novices. 
In  Dr.  Guilday's  account  of  this  time  he  men- 
tions "a  mass  of  lies  and  truth  twisted  into 
calumnies  from  beginning  to  end." 

6.  Mary's  abstention  from  self-defence 
against  the  accusations  of  her  enemies  doubt- 
less also  helped  to  bring  about  her  condemna- 
tion. Here  we  cannot  do  better  than  again  to 
quote  Father  Coleridge:  "Mary  Ward  never 
defended  herself  against  personal  charges  .  .  . 
In  this  she  acted  on  a  principle  diametrically 
in  contradiction  to  that  which  guided  St.  Ig- 


the  work  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Blessed  Ed- 
mund Campion  and  his  successors  had  won  for 
it  the  honor  of  their  hatred  and  fear.  The  hope 
of  the  country  lay  in  its  rising  generation.  If 
the  boys  should  be  educated  in  the  schools  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus  and  the  girls  in  those 
of  the  Institute  of  Mary ;  if  two  orders  exempt 
from  cloister  and  from  wearing  a  distinctive 
religious  habit  were  thus  free  to  work  incogni- 
to through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England, 
there  was  much  danger  that  England  would  be 
lost  to  heresy  and  won  to  truth.     Add  to  this 
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naiius,  who,  when  accusations  were  made 
against  him  and  Society,  insisted  on  a  juridical 
investigation.  .  .  .  Mary  Ward  acted  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  nob'e  humility;  St.  Ignatius  on  one  of 
extreme  prudence." 

7.  Lastly,  the  resemblance  of  the  rule  to 
that  of  St.  Ignatius  was  perhaps  the  determin- 
ing cause  of  the  emnity  aroused  against  it  and 
of  the  success  of  its  foes.  To  understand  this 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  little  more  de- 
tail. 

England '^f  rulers  then  had  reason  to  dread 


the  unfortunate  dissensions  and  lack  of  concord 
amongst  the  Catholics  of  England — dissensions 
which,  it  is  said,  did  more  harm  than  t,he  perr 
secutions  of  the  eneinies  of  the  Faith — and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion to  the  Institute  of  Mary  came  from  the 
very  country  for  whose  sake  it  had  been  es- 
tablished. "It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  Fa- 
ther Coleridge,  "that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
suppression  is  to  be  found  in  the  hostility  to  the 
Institute  evinced  by  the  English  clergy." 
While  its  suppression  at  the  time  was,  as 
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Father  Coleridge  says,  ''necessary  and  inevit- 
able," while  the  time  was  not  then  ripe  for 
such  an  order  of  nuns,  yet  Mary's  work  later 
fulfilled  its  purpose.  "It  has  grown,"  writes 
the  same  priest,  "into  one  of  the  fairest  and 
noblest  ornaments  of  the  Church."  It  has  fur- 
ther, like  the  work  of  every  pioneer,  made  easier 


set  free  from  prison  by  order  of  Pope  Urban 
Vlir.  He  granted  her  an  audience  in  Rome, 
where  he  received  her  with  fatherly  kindnesis. 
He  allowed  her  to  gather  round  her  in  that 
city  the  younger  members  of  her  Institute,  and 
took  them  under  his  protection.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  reconstruction,  for  the  Bull  did 
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for  others  the  way  to  the  goal.  Many  a  reli- 
gious rule  for  women  to-day  is  built  on  that 
of  St.  Ignatius ;  many  an  order  owns  as  chief 
superior  a  mother  general ;  many  nuns  live  un- 
eloistered,  free  to  go  into  the  world  while  yet 
not  of  the  world.     But  this  is  anticipating. 

Even  during  Mary's  life  the  hindrances  of 
the  enemy  were  not  allowed  utterly  to  prevail 
against  tiiis  work  of  God.    Mary  was  shortly 


not  condemn  the  Rule,  which  it  permitted  the 
members  to  practice  in  private ;  neither  was 
their  cherished  work  of  religious  education  pro- 
hibited. Mary's  second  Institute  was  thus 
opened  under  a  modified  Rule.  Pope  Urban 
continued  to  show  her  the  greatest  favor  and 
kindness,  he  discouraged  the  reports  of  her  ene- 
mies, and  befriended  her  to  the  day  of  her 
death.     She   died   at  Hewarth,   in   Yorkshire, 
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England,  in  1645,  leaving  three  houses  of  the 
reconstructed  Institute,  in  England,  Rome  and 
Munich. 

As  foundress  of  an  order  for  the  education 
of  Catholic  girls  Mary  Ward  may  be  considered 
as  not  only  the  spiritual  mother  of  her  daugh- 
ters in  religion,  but  as  the  spiritual  mother 
of  every  girl  who  is  educated  by  them.  It  was 
for  these  children  of  the  Institute  tliat  Mary 
Ward  worked ;  her  order  was  founded  for  their 
sakes,  the  training  of  her  nuns  was  designed 
as  a  means  to  their  education.  To  all  wlio  love 
her,  therefore,  any  account  of  lier  life,  no  mat- 


she  allowed  her  confessor  to  oppose  her  holiest 
designs;  in  obedience,  when  the  I)ull  of  sup- 
pression was  issued,  she  immediately  wrote  to 
all  her  convents  ordering  their  submission. 

Proud  and  impetuous  by  nature,  she  won 
the  grace  in  great  fulness,  of  quiet  conformity 
to  the  divine  will.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  her, 
for  she  received  everything  as  sent  directly 
by  God.  "Every  blow  that  came  was  recog- 
nized as  His,"  writes  her  daughter  in  religion 
and  biographer.  Mother  Salome,  of  the  Bar  Con- 
vent, York.  "Every  grace,  or  light,  or  joy  was 
His;  every  disgrace,  darkness,  desolation  was 
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ter  how  brief,  will  be  unsatisfactory  if  it  omits 
mention  of  her  endearing  virtues. 

Foremost  of  these  was  her  singular  devotion 
to  the  Heaveidy  Queen  whose  name  she  took 
in  confirmation  and  used  all  her  life  instead  of 
her  baptismal  name.  Father  Lohner  says  that 
"from  her  youth  she  honored  the  holiest  Mo- 
ther of  God  with  such  devotion  that  in  her  heart 
nothing  was  dearer,  in  her  mouth  nothing  sweet- 
er, than  Mary." 

Naturally  strong-willed,  as  a  religious  she 
was  remarkable  for  the  implicit  obedience  she 
yielded  to  superiors.  In  obedience  she  did 
the  work  of  mendicant  out-sister ;  in  obedience 


His."  Some  of  the  stories  related  of  her  re- 
mind us  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  as  wlien  once, 
when  the  poverty  of  tlie  community  was  so 
great  that  the  next  meal  was  uncertain,  Mary 
said:  "He  is  pleased  with  these  our  straits, 
and  we  are  also." 

Possessing  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  virtue 
of  coiit'oiiiiity  to  the  will  of  God  for  her,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  read  of  her  unfailing 
cheerfulness,  her  perennial  gaiety  and  joy,  her 
equanimity  of  spirit.  Like  St.  Ignatius,  who 
said  that  if  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  dissolved 
as  salt  in  water  it  would  take  but  one  quarter 
of  an   hour's   prayer  to   compose  his  soul,   so 
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Mary,  when  her  schools  in  Rome  were  closed, 
"enjoyed  as  much  peace,"  one  of  her  compan- 
ions tells  us,  "as  if  the  thing  were  of  her  own 
choosing.-'  Similarly,  from  her  prison,  with 
her  Institute  suppressed  and  herself  condemn- 
ed as  an  enemy  to  the  Church,  she  writes:  "Be 
merry,  and  never  doubt  of  our  Master." 

That  Master  blessed  her  work  and  vindicat- 
ed her  in  His  own  time.  The  year  1700  saw 
a  Pope  elected,  Clement  XI.,  who  was  to  make 
the  famous  pronouncement:  "Lasciate  gover- 
nare  le  donne  dalle  donne,"  "Let  the  women  be 
governed  by  women  superiors,"  and  who  in 
1703  issued  a  Bull  of  Confirmation  of  the  Rule. 
The  new  Institute  flourished  and  spread  through 
many  countries  for  nearly  one  and  three-quar- 
ters centuries,  until  in  1877  Pope  Pius  IX.,  af- 
ter some  revision  of  its  constitutions,  gave  his 
final  approbation  to  the  whole  Institute. 

Yet,  though  under  this  ample  confirmation 
it  lived  and  worked  and  spread  through  five 
continents,  its  nuns  were  still  unable  to  answer 
the  repeated  and  insistent  questions  of  their 
schoolgirl:,:  "Mother,  who  is  our  foundress?" 
except  by  evasion.  Dr.  Peter  Guilday  writes: 
"A  religious  institute  without  a  foundress,  ap- 
proved by  legitimate  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  dispersed  into  all  parts  of  the  Catholic 
wnirld,  with  two  hundred  houses  and  nearly 
six  thousand  sisters,  teaching  seventy  thousand 
girh-.  in  its  scliools,  was  indeed  a  unique  spec- 
tacle in  the  Church." 

It  was  reserved  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius 
X.  gloriously  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  Mary 
AVard,  by  his  decree  of  rehabilitation  of  1909, 
which  placed  her  in  the  annals  of  the  Church 
as  Foundress  and  Mother  of  the  Institute  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

It  was  written  in  1885  that  "there  are  few 
institutes  in  the  Church  whose  members  are 
more  numerous  or  more  widely  spread,"  but 


since  then,  and  since  the  decree  of  rehabilita- 
tion, its  members  and  houses  have  greatly  in- 
creased. In  every  country  it  is  adapted  to  the 
need  of  that  country,  and  its  work  is  al- 
ways in  accord  with  the  highest  standards  fixed 
by  secular  educational  authorities,  reaching  in 
this  age  even  to  university  education.  At  Lor- 
etto  College,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin;  at 
St.  Mary's,  Cambridge;  in  the  Palace  of  Nym- 
phenburg;  and  at  Loretto  House  in  Calcutta 
the  Institute  takes  part  in  the  university 
courses. 

It  has  eleven  houses  in  Canada  and  four 
in  the  United  States.  Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto, 
w^as  founded  from  Rathfarnham,  Dublin,  in 
1847,  and  was  canonically  erected  as  the  head 
house  of  the  Institute  in  America.  Loretto 
Abbey  College,  Toronto,  is  a  woman's  college 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  through  the  char- 
ter held  by  St.  Michael's  as  the  Catholic  Col- 
lege of  the  University.  The  Arts  students  of 
Loretto  Abbey  College,  Toronto,  have  the 
unique  advantage  of  pursuing  their  studies  in 
a  Catholic  college  and  of  obtaining  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  from  a  university  whose  high 
standing  is  recognized  both  throug|iout  the 
British  Empire  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  beautiful  convent  at  Niagara  Falls,  On- 
tario, lias  an  international  reputation  for  the 
educational  acliievements  of  more  than  half  a 
century.  With  the  other  Loretto  high  schools 
and  boarding  schools  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  it  provides  for  its  pupils  the  high-school 
and  matriculation  standing  required  by  the 
state,  together  witli  Christian  training  and  cul- 
ture. 

'In  the  higher  education,  as  in  the  second- 
ary and  primary,  the  aim  is  everywhere  that 
of  the  Institute's  foundress — the  spiritual  per- 
fection of  the  members  of  the  order  and  the 
salvation  of  souls  through  the  Christian  train- 
ing of  youth. 
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(Written  to  commemorate  a  set  of  chimes,  the 
gift  of  Loretto  Abbey  pupils.  Presented 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 
1922). 

What   golden,  mellow  notes  were  those 
That,  from  four  simple  pipes  arose 
And  circled  round  the  dome? 

Can  human  handiwork  achieve 
What  human  ears  can  scarce  believe 
Is  native  to  their  home? 

The  melodies  imprisoned  there, 
When  free  to   circle  through  the  air, 
Like  'Spirit    voices   seem, 

C:i]ling  in   tones,   celestial   sweet, 
Our  own  imprisoned  souls  to  meet 
Within    their   realm   supreme;. 

Through  tliem  we  hear  the  angel  choirs. 
Whose  song  our  own  poor  song  inspires — 
Hut   hark  I — the  uunnent's  come 

When  sweeter  sounds  than  tlieirs  are  near: 
The  music  of  a' \^)ice-H-so  dear — 
Even  our  chimes  grow  dumb. 
Loretto  Abbey. 

ROSE   UNDERWOOD. 


Heedless  of  early  Morn's  caress. 
Of  Noon-tide's  warm   appeal. 

Fair  Nicotine,  lier  snowy  blooms 
In  sober  green  conceals. 

She  keeps  her  spicy  odors  all 
Until  the  Evening  breeze 

Comes  whispering  a  secret  sweet, 
That  stirs  the  listening  trees. 

Then  gleaming  out  against  the  dusk 

Like  Himalayan  snow, 
The  spicy  scents  of  Araby 

She  scatters  to  and  fro. 


Could  she  her  hoarded  charms  conceal. 

Because  she  would  receive 
None  but  the  praises  of  her  Lord, 

Who  walks  that  way  at  eve? 


Loretto  Abbey. 


C.A.C. 


<4S^ 
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SALUTATORY 

This  is  indeed  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  every 
member  of  the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  in  America — the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  arrival  in  Toronto  of  the  first  Re- 
ligious of  the  Order,  to  begin  the  work  of 
education.  Surrounded  as  we  are  to-day,  by 
the  many  comforts  and  conveniences  of  our 
Abbey  home,  our  thoughts  can  but  dimly  out- 
line the  hardships  and  privations  of  that 
pioneer  band  who  braved  the  perils  of  land 
and  sea  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  Mary  Ward's 
Institute  in  the  Queen  City  of  Canada. 

We  fully  realize  how  inadequate^  is  our 
feeble  attempt  to  convey  to  you  the  congra- 
tulations worthy  of  such  an  occasion,  when 
your  hearts  filled  with  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  great  things  He  has  done  for  the  Order 
during  three  quarters  of  a  century,  are  to-day 
like  so  many  tabernacles  wherein  are  enshrin- 
ed thoughts  and  prayers  and  memories  too 
sacred  for  utterance.  Seventy  years  nleasur- 
ed  on  the  fieeting  wings  of  Time  have  passed 
into  the  "Great  Beyond,"  bearing  to  its  eter- 
nal shores  a  vast  number  of  saintly  members, 
in  whose  footsteps  you  now  follow,  and  who 
to-day  in  the  blessed  house  of  their  eternity, 
rejoice  witli  you  with  an  exceeding  joy.  Well 
may  you  join  in  the  glad  refrain  of  the  earthly 
Jubilantes,  and  well  may  we,  Loretto 's  pri- 
vileged children,  encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  our  beloved  Archbishop,  whose  fatherly  in- 
terest in  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  this 
chosen  portion  of  his  flock  has  iSO  frequently 
been  shown,  join  our  voices  with  every  Loretto 
pupil  on  the  Continent,  in  a  grand  Te  Deum 
on  this  glorious  Diamond  Jubilee  celebration 
of  our  loved  "Alma  Mater." 

M.M.C. 
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SCENE  I.-THE  TEMPLE 


CHARACTERS. 


Group  I. 
Ruth,  Rebecca, 

Esther,  Dorcas, 

Naomi,  Epha. 


Group  II. 

L-oretto, 

Charlotte, 

Ignatia, 

Victorine, 

Teresa, 

Catherine, 

Scene :  A  college  reading  room.  Group  I. 
silently  reading  until  a  song  is  heard.  Then 
they  look  up,  leisurely  close  their  books, 
and  are  about  to  converse.  Ruth  remains 
lost  in  thought  over  her  Bible,  which  she 
has  been  reading. 

Esther    (walks   towards   Ruth)  — 
Still  deep  in  thought,  fair  maid,  will  you  not 

cease 
A  while,  and  turn  from  book  lore  for  the  nonce  ? 
'Tis  time  for  relaxation. 

Naomi, —  Pleasure  calls 

Away  from  mental  worry,  let's  obey 
Its  welcome  summons.     What  so  luring  then 
To  hold  our  gentle  Ruth  within  its  thrall? 

Buth, — 
Be  not  amazed,  my  friends,  to  find  me  thus 
Spellbound  and  all  aglow  o'er  what  I  read. 
The  Sacred  Scriptures  hold  me  quite  enthralled ! 
Yes,  they  are  ever  ancient,  ever  new. 
And  naught  can  with  this  Holy  Book  compare. 
Each  thrilling  rcmance  finds  its  counterpart, 
And  each  heroic  deed  finds  prelude  here. 
For  tales  prophetic  it  is  unsurpassed. 
And  it  abounds  in  poems  and  canticles. 


Rebecca, —  — 

Your  great  efi'usiveuess,  a  worthy  cause 
Must  surely  find  within  the  Holy  Book. 
We  know  its  merits  well,  but  may  we  ask 
which  of  its  varied  charms  now  casts  its  spell. 

Dorcas,— 

Does  your  young  heart  in  such  pure  joy  abound 
That  you  find  echo  in  sweet  canticles? 

Ruth,— 

Alas !    The  mood  of  woman  who  can  tell  ? 
Nor  joy  nor  sorrow  sways  my  mind  to-day. 
I'm  lost  in  contemplation  of  a  scene 
So  grand,  so  wondrous,  so  magnificent, 
That  all  the  present  glory  of  the  world 
Seems  but  a  slim  reflection.    Glorious  scene 
It  is,  which  comes  from  out  the  dim,  dead  past. 
The  building  of  a  Temple  to  the  Lord 
liy  Solomon  the  wisest  of  all  men. 

Esther,— 

Ah !    'tis  a  theme  sublime,  but  yet  the  trend 
Of  your  deep  meditations  must  have  turned 
Into  a  novel  course  to  foster  such 
Sweet  ecstasy? 
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Naomi,— 
May  we  not  know  the  thoughts 
That  have  been  stirred  within  your  soul,  dear 
Ruth  ? 

(8in<;in<^  is  heard  in  the  distance.    Group  II.  en- 
ter in  festive  attire,  singing  and  dancing). 

Loretto, — 
This  is  a  festive  day,  fair  maids,  a  day  of  joy, 
To  bask  in  sunshine  and  be  wreathed  in  smiles. 
Why,  then,  so  solemn?    'tis  the  hour  of  mirth  I 

Ruth- 
Yon  come  like  sunlight  beams  dispelling  gloom. 
But  tarry,  pray,  a  moment  ere  you  wend 
Your  way  to  gayer  scene  and  help  illume 
These  mysteries  I  would  solve,  for  I  in  truth 
Am  weary  minded  battling  with  the  tho't: 

Why  was  the  ancient  world  so  wondrous  robed 
In  glory  unsurpassed,  that  naught  to-day 
Can  in  the  least  compare  with  glory  gone. 
When  surely  we,  with  elevated  minds. 
With  education,  culture  of  the  age. 
Advantages  no  century  could  claim 
Other  than  ours,  could  more  appreciate 
Such  grandeur,  were  it  ours  but  to  behold ! 

Ignatia,— 
By  what  authoi-ity,   most   learned   maid. 
Sweet  lover  of  antiquity,  can  you 
Affirm  our  twentieth  century  e'er  surpassed? 

Rebecca,— 
Authority?    You'll  find  our  Ruth  prepared 
To  give  the  best,  the  noblest  she  can  find. 

Dorcas,— 
Yes,  and  the  truest  that  has  e'er  survived 
Throughout  the  ages.     'Tis  the  Holy  Book. 

Epha,— 
The  Scriptures,  yes,  you  surely  must  have  heard 
That  in  our  Bible  Class,  Ruth  takes  the  lead. 
We  ne'er  dispute  with  her  on  any  point 
Concerning  Scripture,  which  she  knows  by  heart. 


Ruth, — 
You  praise  too  highly,  but  without  dispute 
I  bow  to  compliment,  and  must  confess 
My  predilection  for  the  sacred  lore. 
I'm  lost  in  tho't  to-day  upon  a  scene 
Of  rare  magnificence.     Now  will  you  paune 
A  Avhile,  just  to  recall  from  out  the  past 
A  marvellous  story,  told  in  words  sublime 
Of   Solomon's  fair   Temple? 

Teresa, —  Yes,  indeed. 

For  your  enthusiasm  pleads  your  cause. 

Charlotte, — 
A  novel  entertainment ! 

Victorine, —  Let  us  stay 

And  hear  perchance  a  sermon. 

Catherine,—  Let  it  be 

Not  over  long,   1  pray  you,  Ruth. 

Ruth,—  Fear  not; 

The  story  you   have  learned  in  early   days 
From  Bible  History,  yet  maturer  mind 
Can  sound  the  depths  of  tho't  herein  portrayed. 
The  incidents  the  most  impressive  are 
Those  that  reveal' untiring  labour;  naught 
Was  spared,  nor  did  they  stop  to  count  the  cost. 
To  Iliram  Avho  had  been  King  David's  friend. 
Did   Solomon   reveal   his  purpose  grand : 
To  build  a  temple  to  the  name  of  God 
And  thus  fulfil  the  mighty  prophecy 
Spcke  unto  David :     Thy  Son  whom  I  '11  set 
Upon  the  throne,  shall  build  a  house  to  me. 
And  what  a  temple  was  erected ! 

Esther,—  Yes, 

Not  satisfied   with  such  material 
They  found  at  hand,  orders  were  sent  afar 
To  bring  from  Libanus,  across  the  sea^, 
Cedar  and  fir  trees,  the  most  precious  Mood, 
To  beautif}'  this  temple  of  the  Lord. 

Naomi, — 
When  Hiram  heard  the  words  of  Solomon, 
Great  was  his  joy,  he  lifted  up  his  heart 
To  the  Lord  God  and  blessed  His  holy  name 
Fcr  giving  to  his  people  such  a  king! 
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Rebecca, — 
Aye !  king  as  generous  as  he  was  wise ! 
Who  gave  to  Hiram  wheat  and  purest  oil 
In  mighty  measure  and  God  blessed  them  both, 
Establishing  'twixt  them  His  holy  peace. 

Dorcas,— 
Were  you  not  also  wondrously  impressed 
That  silence  was  unbroken,  while  the  house 
Was  building?    Neither  axe  nor  hammer  heard. 
But  noiselessly  the  mighty  work  was  done. 

Epha, — 
Yes,    'twas  accomplished  all   in  harmony ! 
Labourers,  overseers  and  those  who  ruled 
The  people,  all  united  in  one  cause. 
And  marked  you  not  how  costly  were  the  stones 
In  the  foundation  ?  They  were  hewn  and  squared 
Ere  they  could  serve  in  edifice  so  strong. 
And  how  the  rarest  beauty  was  reserved 
For  golden  oracle  set  in  the  midst 
Of  this  fair  temple,  there  to  place  the  Ark 
Of  Covenant  of  the  Lord,  o'erlaid  with  gold 
Most  pure;  and  cherubim  of  olive  trees, 
And  on  the  brazen  plates  were  figures  carved, 
And  golden  candlesticks  were  placed,  and  flowers 
Like  lilies,  and  the  lamps  o'er  them  were  gold. 
When  Solomon  had  finished  all  the  work 


He  bro  't  the  things  his  father,  David,  prized, 
And  laid  them  in  the  treasures  of  God 's  house. 

Esther, — 
Yes,  every  word  is  graven  on  my  mind; 
And  how  God's  blessing  came  upon  the  king, 
And  God's  sweet  promise;  I  will  dwell  among 
Israel's  children  and  will  not  forsake 
My  people. 

Ruth, — 
Now,  my  friends,  are  you  impressed 
With  the  solemnity  of  these  great  deeds? 
In  modern  times  where  find  you  parallel 
In  grandeur,  dignity  and  loveliness? 

(Group   II.  confer  with  one  another). 

Loretto,— 
Your  question  calls  for  tho't,  so  we  request 
That  you  would  keep  a  tryst  with  us  to-night. 
Our  garden  is  inviting,  meet  us  there 
And  hear  the  story  'tis  ours  to  unfold. 
A  story  realistic  as  the  age 
Which  you  condemn,  but  oh,  so  grand,  so  true, 
That  yours  compared,  the  merest  symbol  is. 

(Group  I.  look  interested  and  exclaim  in  turn)  : 

We'll  meet  you  there.    The  garden?     Yes,  to- 
night. 


(Curtain). 


SCENE  11.— THE  REALTY 

(A  Garden  Scene.    Both  groups  in  festive  attire) 


Loretto,— 
Welcome  fair  maidens  to  our  festiye  scene. 
You'll  find  us  gay  of  heart  this. happy  night, 
For  we  are  joining  in  a  Jubilee 
Our  Alma  Mater  celebrates.     Oh,  yes, 
'Tis  our  prerogative  to  share  the  joy 
The  pleasure  brought  by  Diamond  Jubilee, 
And  we  would  fain  make  you  participate 
In  privilege  that  is  our  greatest  pride. 

Esther,— 
Is  this  the  answer  to  our  query,  friends? 


Ruth,— 
Is  scene  transcending  ancient  glory,  then, 
To  dazzle  us  with  splendour  unsurpassed? 

Ignatia,— 
Not  so,  clear  friends,  for  tho'  exultant  tones 
Of  Diamond  Jubilee  are  heard  throughout 
These  happy  precincts,  floating  on  each  breeze 
That  wafts  the  words  of  joy  the  garden  round, 
Not  such  the  celebration  we  compare 
AVith  all  the  wonders  of  your  recent  praise. 
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Teresa, — 
But  tarry  for  a  while,  and  we'll  unfold 
The  cause  of  jubilation,  and  perchance 
In  the  unfolding,  you'll  be  pleased  to  trace 
With  us,  the  mystic  meaning  of  our  tale. 

(They  arrange  themselves  in  groups,  speaking 
to  each  other  and  showing  interest  in  what 
follows). 

Loretto, — 
The  former  glories  that  have  passed  a\vay 
Nee:l  cause  no  envy  in  the  modern  mind. 
For  types  and  figures  they ;  while  we  enjoy 
Realization  glorious.     E'en  this  night 
The  building  of  a  temple  we  recall. 
Surpassing   Solomon's  in  our  regard. 
The  key-ncte  I  have  struck ;  my  votaries, 
Will  you,  in  sweet,  true  tones  the  praises  sound 
Of  our  loved  Alma  Mater  glorious ! 

Charlotte, — 
Let  us  unfold  our  meaning,  step  by  step, 
And  thus  repeat  the  words  you  spoke  to  us 
With  such  enthusiasm  this  afternoon. 
"No  labour  spared,"  you  said,   "no  pause  to 

count 
The  cost,"  when  rose  the  temple  far  renowned. 
Retrace  your  tho'ts  and  let  your  memory  dwell 
Fpon  a  scene  that  lives  in  minds  to-day 
As  fresh  as  in  the  days  of  '47, 
When   'twas  enacted.     E'en  destructive  time 
Has  spared  that  scene,  in  memory  at  least. 
Our  fair  Queen  City  called  for  labourers 
Where  great  the  harvest  was  and  workers  few. 
Young  souls  were  waiting  to  be  taught  by  those 
Who  chose  the  better  part  in.  sacrifice. 
And  vowed  their  lives  to  God,  that  they  might 

work 
All  for  His  greater  glory.     None  there  were 
Among  the  valiant  women  of  this  cause 
To  sow  the  precious  seed  that  would  expand 
Into  a  mighty  tree;  to  educate 
The  young,  and   early  in  their  minds  instil 
The  value  of  a  Catholic  atmosphere 
In  school  and  home,  to  serve  both  God  and  state. 
In  1847,  to  our  shores, 

Like  your  most  precious  plants  from  Libanus 
Diffusing  odor  of  their  sanctity, 
More  pleasing  than  aroma  of  the  fir 


Or  cedar  tree,  which  graced  the  temple  old, 
Loretto 's  daughtei's  came  from  o'er  the  sea. 
From   that   fair   Emerald   Isle   where   faith   is 

strong. 
They  counted  not  the  cost,  they  gave  their  best, 
These  five  wise  virgins,  with  their  lamps  well 

filled. 

Victorine, — 
And  need  they  had  of  light  to  guide  the  way, 
For  all  was  darkne  is  when  they  reached  our 

shore, 
Strangers  they  landed.    There  was  none  to  greet 
The  lonely,  weary  travellers  who  had  come 
Across  the  sea,  in  education's  cause. 
IHit  brave  at  heart,  they  found  at  last  their  way 
To  Bishop  Power,  at  whose  request  they  came. 
Only  to  learn  of  dire  calamity; 
Of  drear,  plague-stricken  city  and  of  death 
Mowing  with  cruel  scythe  both  young  and  old, 
Sparing  not  e'en  his  Lordship's  residence, 
Where  he  was  hov'ring  o'er  a  saintly  priest 
Who  soon,  alas !  was  numbered  'mongst  the  dead. 
Ah!  who  can  tell  the  misery  of  that  day? 
This  was  Toronto's  welcome  to  the  band 
Of  valiant  women  who  left  home  and  friends 
And  country,  for  an  ever  glorious  cause. 

Yet  on  they  pressed,  there  M^as  no  turning  back. 
They  worked  for  love,  and  love  was  their  reward. 
It  burned  within  their  hearts  and  spurred  them 

on, 
These  noble  five  who  came  across  the  sea. 
From  early  dawn  to  dewy  eve  they  toiled; 
At  Matin  bell  and  Vesper  chime  they  prayed. 
Uniting  in  their  lives,  both  Martha's  part 
Of  active  work,  and  Mary's  silent  prayer. 
They,  too,  a  temple  built,  and  as  the  years 
ill  joy  and  sorrow  came  and  passed  away, 
Drew  other  noble  women  'neath  their  roof 
To  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  same  cause. 
They  spread  the  seed  until  a  mighty  tree 
Sprang  up  and  stretched  its  branches  o'er  the 

land. 
Fair  Canada  was  blessed,  as  missioners 
Went  from  Loretto  at  repeated  calls. 
And  eager  to  help  all  who  cried  in  need, 
I'eneath  the   Stars   and    Stripes,   they  likewise 
•    toiled. 
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Still  generous,  as  in  the  early  days, 
They  now  set  forth  to  the  far  prairie  lands 
Where  souls  are  crying  out  in  their  distress 
For  Catholic  education,  day  by  day. 

Catherine, — 
These  are  the  living  wheat  and  oil  you  prized 
In   Scripture  story  unto  Hiram  sent. 
Substance   and  strength,   so   sweetly  typified! 
Endowed  with  talents  rare  and  virtue's  charm. 
The  strength  and  substance  of  the  Order,  they 
Among  the  valiant  women  who  adorn 
The  Institute  of  Mary  take  their  stand. 

Loretto, — 
My  votaries,  how  will  you  advocate- 
My  cause !    But,  let  me  sound  another  note, 
A   key-note  that  will  give  fresh  impetus 
To  glorious  jubilations.    Well  you  marked 
The  stones  of  ancient  temple,  hewn  and  squared 
Before  they  could  uphold  such  edifice. 
Loretto 's  early  Avorkers  were  prepared 
Like  true  foundation  stones,  by  trials  hewn 
By  suffering  and  privation  carved,  until 
Power  w^as  made  perfect  in  infirmities. 
Ard  silence,  which  you  prired  in  terar»le  old. 
Was  as  a  jn-ecious  jewel  in  their  lives 
No  sound  discordant  fell  upon  the  ear 
Within  Loretto 's  walls;  no  vain  regrets; 
Receiving  crosses  e'en  as  master  strokes 
From  Hand  of  the  great  Carver,  in  His  mould 
They  willingly  were  fashioned,  full  convinced 
That  as  from  stones  of  earth  the  church  is  raised 
Which  points  to  heaven,  so  from  trials  of  life 
Will  grow  eternal  joys. 

Ignatia,— 

And  marked  you  not 
How  Solomon  within  his  house  of  prayer 
An  oracle  erected,  all  adorned—  . 
Has  this  no  counterpart  in  modern  times  1 

Teresa,— 
Ah,  yes,  the  chapel,  our  sweet  house  of  prayer. 
The  scene  of  endless,  pleading  orisons. 
Where  Christ  Himself  doth  dwell;  in  Sacrifice 
Of  daily  offering.  He's  in  our  midst, 
Blessing  the  young  and  old,  pleased  with  return 
Of  heart  out-pourings  'neath  the  vigil  light 


That  keeps  its  watch  before  the  golden  door. 
'Tis  from  this  holy  of  holies  echo  sweet 
The  strains  of  praises  sung  to  the  Most  High. 
For  what   more  fitting  homage  could  be  paid 
Than  to  respond  to  psalmist's  glorious  words: 
Give  praise  unto  the  Lord  upon  the  harp, 
Sing  to  Him  with  the  psaltery,  sing  with  joy 
A  canticle— and  hark!  sweet  strains  are  heard. 
(Singing  behind  scenes). 

Charlotte, — 
When  did  the  ancient  temple  e'er  resound 
With  sweeter  melodies?  but  harmony 
Is  seen  throughout  this  holy  edifice. 
W^orkmen  and  overseers,  rulers  and  ruled 
You  said  were  one,  in  Solomon's  great  shrine. 
'Tis  even  so  within  Loretto 's  walls. 
Loyal     in  all  to  Holy  Mother  Church, 
All  bow  beneath  ecclesiastical  sway. 
Proud  of  allegiance  to  the  See  of  Rome 
They  honour  with  their  loving  hearts  and  true 
Rome's  representatives,  and  those  who  rule 
Beneath  their  guidance,  Pastors  of  the  flock. 
While  they  unite  in  guarding  safe  the  lambs. 
Our  Lady's  titles  are  all  honoured  here. 
But  chief,  it  seems  to  me,  is  Queen  of  Peace. 

Victorine, — 
Another  key-note,  then  I  know  that  all 
Will  join  in  praise  united  of  the  cause 
AVe  plead  to-night.    The  temple  old  revealed 
"The  cherubim  of  olive  tree."    Within 
These  very  walls  we  have  the  counterpart : 
Angels  of  peace  who  hover  over  us 
Sweet  guardian  spirits,  keeping  us  from  harm. 

Catherine, — 
Yes,  and  the  lions  clearly  symbolise 
The  strength  of  character  prevailing  here, 
The  readiness  to  fight  in  the  good  fight, 
The  fearlessness  when  duty  shows  the  way. 
"The  flowers  like  lilies"  justly  typify 
The  fair,  pure  lives  that  bloom  in  odour  sweet 
Of  sanctity;  the  lamps  that  were  aglow 
Are  but  the  bright  example  daily  shown 
Of  those  who  wisely  choose  the  better  part. 

(Groups  enter  with  lilies  and  palms  from  both 
sides  of  stage,  and  range  themselves  on  tiers). 
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Loretto, — 
The  waving  palms  we  must  not  overlook 
The  martyr's  emblem;  yet,  to  die  daily 
Must  be  the  tho't  before  the  minds  of  those 
Whose  daily  life  is  sacrifice  of  self. 
Again,  ithese  palms  may  gloriously  proclaim: 
The  just  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-trae,  so 
They  wave  in  triumph,  joyously  to-day, 
They  crown  with  vict'ry  seventy-five  long  years 
Of  work  heroic  and  of  patient  toil. 
The  saintly  labourers  whose  noble  deeds 
Our  Alma  Mater  counts  with  loyal  pride. 
Have  gone  in  goodly  numbers  to  that  land 
From  which  there 's  no  return,  but  to-day 
From  out  the  mystic  valley,  far  beyond, 
Their  forms  arise  before  our  memory, 
The  breezes  waft  their  names,  we  feel  them  near, 
We  fain  would  place  our  laurels  on  their  brow. 
The  tokens  of  the  present  victory 
Are  net  assumed  by  those  who  take  their  place. 
But  gladly  strewn  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
While,  taking  not  the  honour  to  themselves, 
They  Icudly  sing :     Hosannah  to  the  King ! 

(Singing— palms  AA^aving). 


Ruth,— 
You've  conquered  fair  philosophers,  we  see 
The  splendour  and  the  glory  you  portray 
Transcend  all  symbols.     Let  us  join  with  you 
Tn  honouring  this  temple  beautiful 
Whose  merits  you  so  forcibly  unfold, 

Loretto, — 
The  wise  king,  satiated  with  life's  joys 
Proclaimed  that  all  indeed  Avas  vanity; 
Our  Alma  Mater  utters  the  same  words. 
But  Avith  the  emphasis,  except  to  know 
And  loA^e  God — Aviser  than  the  ancient  king. 
Of  old  went  Sion's  daughters  forth  to  see 
King  Solomon  decked  in  his  diadem 
WhercAvith  his  mother  crcAvned  him,  let  us  all. 
The  daughters  of  Loretto  go  our  way 
Rejoicing  that  for  heritage  we  have 
A  diamond  cycle  of  heroic  years. 
Albeit  wreathed  with  sorrows  in  the  past, 
The  crown  of  tribulation  is  transformed 
Into  a  crown  of  glory  intertAvined 
With  ever  fragrant  garland  of  great  joy! 

JUBILATE    DEO. 
Loretto  Abbey.  DOROTHY  B. 
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A  LITTLE  EXCURSION  IN  THE  CARPATHIANS 


The  following  charming  sketch  was  written 
for  the  Rainbow  npon  request,  by  Madame 
Pantazzi,  of  Roumania,  formerly  Ethel  Green- 
iitg.  an  alumna  of  Loretto,  11  ami] ton.  The 
event  is  dated  "August,  1922": 

At  six  we  were  ready;  the  children,  all  agog 
with  excitement,  their  coats  over  their  arms, 
are  in  the.  street  looking  for  the  carriage. 
"Here  it  comes!"  they  cry,  and  with  a  jingle 
of  bells  the  conveyance,  a  small  open  carriage, 
pulls  up  at  the  gate.  It  is  drawn  by  throe 
stout  mountain  ponies,  harnessed  abreast.  In 
we  get,  stowing  the  lunch  basket  under  the 
seat.  The  driver,  a  youth  clad  in  homespun 
garments,  land  tanned  to  an  unb'felievable 
f.warthiness,  swishes  the  green  willow  shoot 
which  serves  him  for  a  whip,  and  we  rattle 
away  at  a  lively  pace  which  is  kept  up  steadily 
all  day. 

The  {straight  white  road  we  follow  runs 
along  a  narrow  valley,  a  row  of  houses  separ- 
ating it  from  the  river  Targ.  The  houses  are 
all  whitewashed,  the  greater  number  only  one 
story  high  with  a  narrow  verandah  across  the 
front.  All  look  attractive  with  gay  flowers 
of  the  homelier  varieties,  such  as  golden  glow, 
and  hollyhocks,  growing  sometimes  as  high 
as  the  roofs.  Even  at  this  early  hour  all  the 
inmates  are  astir — the  children  tending  geese, 
or  drawing  water  from  the  well,  their  mothers 
at  the  loom,  their  elder  sisters,  needle-work  in 
hand,  seated  on  benches  near  the  roadside. 
The  men  hereabouts  are  mostly  shinglemakers 
and  one  sees  all  the  process  of  the  manufac- 
ture going  on  in  the  courtyards. 

We  are  lucky  in  the  weather;  it  is  sunn}^ 
but  cool  and  calm.  In  this  sheltered  valley 
there  is  a  reposeful  absence  of  wind,  which 
to  me  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  After  half 
an  hour's  drive  we  turn  to  the  right,  leaving 
Campulung  behind,  and  crossing  the  river  on 
a  fine  stone  bridge,  begin  the  gradual  ascent 
of   the   Mattiah    (Little    Matthew)    mountain, 


which  divides  our  valley  from  that  of  the 
Dambuvitza,  the  river  which  in  its  course  of  a 
liundred  miles  flows  through  the  centre  of  Bu- 
charest. Tlie  Mattias  is  lofty,  bare  and  coni- 
cal. It  is  pierced  on  all  its  sides  with  chalk 
quarries,  and  great  ovens  for  the  firing  of  this 
useful  material,  and  its  reduction  to  calx, 
are  scattered  along  our  route,  thick  smoke  issu- 
ing from  the  low  chimneys.  At  the  top  of  the 
pass  the  horses  stop  to  rest,  and  the  driver 
descends,  rubs  their  eyes,  and  gives  their  ears 
several  vigorous  jerks  to  which  they  submit 
with  pathetic  resignation.  This  is  to  restore 
their  circulation,  he  says,  as  after  the  long 
pull  the  blood  rushes  to  their  heads. 

From  here  there  is  a  descent  of  four  miles 
on  a  road  skirting  a  delightful,  richly  wooded 
valley,  the  Dambuvitza  like  a  silver  thread  at 
the  bottom.  A  battle,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
great  war  in  Roumanian  soil,  was  fought  half 
way  up  the  pass  in  1916,  and  a  cemetery  marks 
the  resting  place  of  those  who  fell,  the  one 
time  enemies  side  by  side  now,  their  graves 
indicated  by  simple,  unpainted  wooden  crosses. 
A  little  farther  on  a  high  stone  cross  erected 
by  a  warrior  king  of  the  middle  ages  as  a  thank 
offering  for  victory  against  the  Turks,  still 
stands  intact  with  its  inscription  in  Cyrillic 
characters.  The  countryside  abounds  in  stone 
crosses,  varying  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
touching  memorials  of  piety,  and  the  desire  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  departed.  I 
copied  the  inscription  on  one  of  them  of  which 
the  followfing  is  a  mediocre  translation  (the 
original  being  in  verse)  : 

Passerby ! 
Who   walks  by  here  with  thoughtful   step 
You  too  will  follow  the  road  I  have  trod. 
My  time  on  earth  was  18i'2  yearsi 
When  my  feet  took  the  unknown  path. 
My  life  was  like  a  flower  beside  which  a  night- 
ingale sang. 
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Now  I  have  put  off  my  earthly  garroents 

And  wrapped  myself  in  eternity 

To  the  memory  of  Aurelia  Nitza,  and  her  six 

brothers, 
(Children  of  Elena  Cureiumaresco, 

Born  October  3rd,  1890. 

(Her  face  was  like  an  angel's "). 

The  parenthesis  seemed  such  a  naive,  and 
poignent  expression  of  a  mother's  grief  for 
her  only  daughter,  and  perhaps  last  living 
child,  that  J  could  not  refrain  from  noting 
it  down.  The  surname  means  Tavern-keeper, 
so  that  the  monument  was  put  up  by  a  woman 
of  the  people.  Curiously  enough,  the  ceme- 
teries where  the  bodies  of  those  so  beautifully 
commemorated  by  the  wayside  crosses  are  laid, 
present  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  neglect  and 
abandon,  Vlotive  fountains  are  frequently  met 
with  in  this  region  also,  the  practical,  and  char- 
itable  idea   probably  borrowed   from   Turkey. 

Presently  we  come  parallel  to  the  river. 
The  children  almost  fall  out  of  the  vehicle  in 
their  excitement  over  the  activities  of  the  log- 
gers who  are  breaking  up  rafts,  and  prepar- 
ing wood  for  the  busy  saw-mill.  Then  we  pass 
a  paper  mill,  teams  of  cream-colored  oxen 
drawing  loads  of  calx  jtowards  it.  Farther 
along  the  picturesque  browoi  wheels  of  the 
grist  mills  make  rainbows  as  they  turn  pon- 
derously in  the  swift  current. 

The  next  village,  Rucar,  was  bombarded  by 
the  Germans  in  the  war.  Half  its  houses  are 
still  in  ruins.  This  village  is  renowned  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women,  and  rightly  so,  if  all  are 
as  comely  as  those  I  saw.  The  carriage  of 
these  mountain  women  is  particularly  grace- 
ful, and  their  costumes,  an  intricate  mass  of 
multi-colored  embroidery,  add  greatly  to  their 
attractive  appearance.  The  older  women  wear 
white  veils  draped  about  their  head  and 
shoulders;  the  younger  ones  bright  handker- 
chiefs knotted  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  not 
under  the  chin  as  is  usual  in  Hungary.  All 
are  busy,  spinning,  weaving,  stretching  wool 
on  forked  sticks,  washing  their  flaxen  and  linen 
cloth  in  the  river,  or  bleaching  it  on  the  pebbly 
shore.     In  a  word  it  is  a  scene  full  of  interest 


and  charm.  Many  peasants  pass  us  on  horse- 
back, always  saluting  politely,  their  saddle- 
bags bulgy  with  wheaten  loaves,  a  delicacy 
from  Campulung,  the  staple  food  of  the  coun- 
ti"y   people  being  cornmeal  porridge. 

Again  we  mount  a  steep  incline  bordered 
by  beech  and  pine  trees,  to  find  ourselves  at 
length  on  a  plateau  from  where  one  can  .^ee 
the  I>aml)ovicioara,  the  object  of  our  journey. 
On  descending  we  turn  towards  what  seems 
to  be  an  impenetrable  wall  of  limestone,  "Put 
on  your  coats,"  says  the  driver,  "It  is  cold 
in  the  gorge,"  Then  we  see  a  narrow  opening 
where  there  is  just  room  for  the  bed  of  the 
foaming  river,  and  the  road  that  runs  beside 
it  between  the  towering  walls.  We  seem  like 
flies  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  pit,  so  high  do 
the  cliffs  soar  above  ils,  assuming  fantastic 
shapes,  here  of  a  bastioned  fortress,  there  of  a 
cathedral  spire.  The  grey,  subdued  light  ren- 
ders the  scene  more  awe  inspiring  than  it  would 
have  been,  did  the  sun's  rays  penetrate  the 
narrow  defile.  From  every  crevice  where  a 
seed  has  room  to  lodge,  spring  tufts  of  blue- 
bells, or  clusters  of  pine  saplings,  their  green- 
ery softening  the  rugged  bareness  of  the  rock.' 
This  gorge  is  over  a  mile  from  end  to  end,  and" 
then  the  valley  widens  out  again.  Near  by  is  ' 
a  deep,  natural  cave  which  pierces  the  mountain 
to  a  great  depth.  We  enter  with  candle-ends' 
to  light  us,  and  flounder  with  uncertain  steps 
over  the  slippery  boulders  strewn  about  the 
floor.  Stalactites  and  stalagmites,  some  form- 
ing entire  pillars,  reflec't  back  the  light  of  the 
candle  flames,  the  facets  flashing  brightly 
white  likevvilver. 

After  a  long  exploration  of  this  wonderful 
cavern  we  suddenly  realize  we  are  hungry! 
Coming  but  into  the  sunshine  we  find  it  is  pafet 
noon'  and  time  for  rest  and  refreshment.  We 
have  been  more  than  six  hours  en  route  and" 
have"  only  approached  the  outlying  mountains 
of  the  Carpathians,  In  order  to  reach  Tran- 
sylvania one  must  journey,  on  horseback,  two 
dafs  more  through  lonely  forests,  before  one 
rotlnds  the  peak  of  grim  Konigsmarck,  just 
visible  from  our  vantage  ground.  That  will 
be  something  to  look  forward  to  for  next  year. 
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OLD    DALKEY    DAY  S-conHnved 

By  a  Former  Pupil  of  Loretto  Abbey,  Dalkey,    Ireland. 


A   QUESTION    OF    HONOUR 


Three  medals  were  awarded  every  week  in 
each  class,  handsome  silver  medals  or  silk  cords, 
to  be  worn  for  the  coming  week  by  the  girls 
most  distinguished  in  certain  fundamental  ex- 
cellencies known  as  Deportment,  Order,  and 
Merit. 

Deportment  signified  the  exact  observance 
of  those  outward  signs  of  inward  grace — the  or- 
dinary rules  of  good  manners.  One  of  the 
foremost  of  these,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  wat* 
the  curtesy  to  the  nun  in  charge,  made  at  the 
door  on  leaving  the  room.  This  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  "slight  depression  of  th-; 
body  with  bending  of  the  knees"  by  which  a 
certain  American  dictionary  defines  the  word. 
It  was  a  prcperly  elaborate  curtsey,  the  same 
you  would  make  when  you  were  presented  at 
Dublin  Cas'le  if  ever  you  hoped  for  this  dis- 
tinction; and  it  Avas  taught  in  the  Dancing 
Class  by  no  less  a  person  than  Madame  Burke, 
the  wife  of  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the 
Castle.  Thirj  is  how  you  made  it:  You  stood 
in  the  first  position,  lield  up  your  frock  at  each 
j'ide  (de ':cb(lly  a  work  of  supererogation), 
brought  your  right  foot  to  the  second  position, 
then  curved  it  round  to  the  fifth,  while  at  the 
wme  titne  you  bent  your  knees  as  low  as  they 
would  go,  kept  your  ibackbone  straight  while 
you  inclined  it  at  a  graceful  angle,  and  curved 
your  neck  with  becoming  deference.  You  main- 
maintained  that  position  for  just  a  minute,  <  I  en 
you  gradually  rose  (this  should  be  done  with- 
out any  appearance  of  hurry,  but  rather  with  a 
respectful  reluctance),  first  letting  go  the  sides 
of  your  frock,  then  straightening  out  your 
knees  with  a  kind  of  backward  curve,  and  then 
straightening  out  the  angle  of  your  backbone 
and  neck.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
performance  you  had  to  fix  your  eyes  on  the 
throne  where  the  nun  sat.  Since  a  perfect 
curtsev  had  to  be  made  with  deliberation,  and 


everyone  had  to  hold  back  and  leave  a  clear 
space  for  the  one  who  curtsied,  it  may  be  im- 
agined that  it  took  an  appreciable  time  for  a 
class  to  leave  the  room.  Do  the  girls  of  our 
American  Loretos  curtsey  on  leaving  the  room, 
or  do  they,  as  I  heard  sarcastically  remarked  by 
an  old-timer,  merely  ''turn  on  reaching  the 
door,  stagger,  and  pass  on?"  So  much  for  an 
illustration  of  the  viriue  of  Deportment. 

Order  meant  the  commonplace  of  neatness, 
such  as  neatness  in  dress,  a  precise  tidiness  of 
arrangement  in  the  schoolroom  desk,  and  in  the 
ibureau  of  the  "cabinet  de  toilette."  It  was 
a  somewhat  plebian  kinfi,^of  virtue,  and  used 
not  to  be  so  much  rought  after  as  Deportment, 
until  a  new  Mistress  of  Schools,  finding  it  dis- 
honored  both  in  the  'breach  and  the  observ- 
ance, defined  it  as  "doing  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  place,  at  the  right  time  and  in  a  pro- 
per manner."  Such  a  definition  sounded  so 
attractive  that  Order  had  quite  a  boom,  its 
stock  went  up,  and  its  medal  was  sought  and 
esteemed. 

But  Merit,  ah.  Merit  was  the  crowning  vir- 
tue !  Nobody  had  ever  lieard  it  defined,  for  it 
was  too  big  for  definition,  and  somehow  noI)ody 
felt  definitirn  necessary.  To  have  to  forfeit 
one's  marks  for  Merit  was  a  verj^  serious  catas- 
trophe, and  to  be  awarded  the  medal  for  Merit 
was  a  distinction  something  like  a  D.S.O. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
"Question  of  Honour"  of  our  title.  This  ques- 
tion was  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  one  who 
writes  through  recently  hearing  much  alsout 
the  problems  of  student  discipline,  self-govern- 
ment, the  honor  system,  and  so  forth;  and 
througii  knowing  how  much  our  boys  and  girls 
are  harangued  about  the  same  honor  system, 
and  the  like  "far-off,  divine  events."  "Be- 
ware." said  a  wise  old  educator  not  long  ago, 
"of  the  moral  overstrain  of  putting  students 
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on  their  honor."  Again  and  again  it  has  been 
tried  and  failed,  while  teachers  achieved  noth- 
ing but  nervous  prostration  in  the  effort  to  in- 
culcate it.  Also,  in  even  the  best  forms  of  self- 
government  there  is  more  or  less  of  the  ''spy 
and  report"  system. 

The  question  of  honor  was  never  so  much 
as  mentioned  in  the  Albbey.  There  was  no  more 
thought  of  stressing  it  than  there  was  of  stress- 
ing the  advisability  of  eating  up  all  of  your 
allotted  saffron  bun  at  tea  time ;  the  girls  were 
no  more  exhcrted  to  it  than  they  were  exhorted 
*to  the  glorious  romps  of  Saint  Aloysius'  day; 
the  need  of  honorable  dealing  was  no  more  em- 
phasized than  the  need  to  breathe  and  sleep. 
But  when  the  nun  in  charge  of  the  school  dur- 
ing, for  instance,  study  hour,  was  called  from 
the  room  on  business — as  she  often  was — and 
when^as  also  often  happened — her  return  was 
delayed  for  a  considerable  time,  she  would  af- 
ter resuming  her  seat,  quietly  ask; 

''Did  any  girl  break  silence  while  I  was 
away?" 

Alas,  there  were  always  one  or  two  who  had 
yielded  to  temptation,  or  who  had  heedlessly 
forgotten,  or  had  said  something  under  the 
impulse  of  fancied  need.  Sometimes  these  girls 
were  Children  of  Mary,  once  the  Head  of  the 
School  herself  was  the  offender.  At  the  nun's 
question  the  transgressors  stood  in  their  places 
while  the  nun  took  their  marks  for  Merit. 

There  was  always  a  "Sorry,  dear,"  when 
the  girl  rose;  a  "Thank  you,  dear,"  to  signify 
she  could  resume  her  seat ;  and  in  the  'brief  in- 
terim her  marks  for  Merit  were  taken — all  of 
them,  at  one  fell  swoop — for  it  was  a  more 
serious  thing  to  transgress  a  rule  in  the  absence 
of  a  nun  than  to  violate  it  in  her  presence, 
and  the  penalty  was  accordingly  grave.  To 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  uttering  a  single 
word,  to  acknowledge  it,  to  win  the  gentle  sym- 
pathy of  the  nun  while  at  the  same  time  she 
took  your  marks  for  Merit,  to  resume  your  seat 
knowing  there  would  be  no'  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Order  for  you  next  week,  yet  never  to  have 
so  much  as  a  thought  of  the  possibility  of  even 
a  tacit  denial — here  is  a  pretty  good  example 
of  the  working  of  an  honor  system. 


The  child  has  seen  new  girls  enter  the  school, 
break  silence  in  the  absence  of  a  Mistress,  and 
at  first  remain  seated  when  the  question  was 
put.  Were  they  "told  on?"  Never!  Were 
they  treated  contumeliously,  scorned,  or  ostra- 
cised? No,  they  were  treated  with  a  kind  of 
pity,  such  as  might  be  shown  to  a  person  af- 
flicted with  pimples,  which  it  would  be  a  trans- 
gression of  politeness  in  any  way  to  notice.  A 
curious  kind  of  kindness  was  shown  them,  as 
to  girls  much  in  need  of  it.  but  they  could  al- 
ways sense  an  effort  in  the  kindness,  almost  as 
if  charity  were  shown  to  a  leper.  They  could 
always  feel  that  the  girl  who  made  such  a  point 
of  being  kind  to  them  had  to  overcome  a  little 
disgust,  had  to  crush  it  down  and  conceal  it,  for 
it  was  not  thought  good  form  to  show  con- 
tempt of  a  weaker  sister.  The  child  used  to 
watch  this  curiously,  watch  for  a  second  op- 
portunity to  break  some  rule,  which  was  invari- 
ably eagerly  seized  by  the  offender,  as  though 
to  win  the  chance  of  being  this  time  the  first 
to  acknowledge  it.  Then,  the  subtly  different 
treatment  of  the  others,  the  arms  around  her 
shoulders  at  recreation,  the  effortless  invita- 
tions to  dance  at  the  evening  playtime,  the 
sense  of  adoption  into  honorable  fellowship ! 
Such  a  girl  never  offended  again.  Yet, 
through  it  all  there  was  never  a  mention  of 
honor,  never  a  word  of  scorn  from  girls  who 
were  so  ready  to  jeer  at  things  less  serious, 
never  a  hint  of  reporting  to  a  nun. 

Even  while  she  was  young,  the  child  found 
something  rare  and  beautiful  in  this,  but  the 
older  she  grows,  and  the  w^der  her  experience 
of  schools,  the  more  she  finds  to  wonder  at  in 
it,  the  more  she  vainly  speculates  as  to  how 
this  attitude  was  first  introduced,  how  it  w'as 
cultivated  and  brought  to  such  perfection  that 
nothing  ever  needed  to  be  said  about  it.  What, 
she  wonders,  did  this  fine  sense  of  honor  come 
from  ?  She  knows  it  was  part  of  that  intangible 
thing,  the  Spirit  of  the  School,  but  what  was 
the  source  of  that  spirit?  It  was  never  talked 
aibout,  never  boasted  of,  no  smallest  mention 
of  or  allusion  to  it  was  ever  heard.  But  there 
it  was. 

Is  it  the  same  in  the  Lorettos  of  America? 
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ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE 


By  Emily  Reed  Jones. 


SHE  wisdom  of  Mother  Goose  seems  to  be- 
long to  no  time  or  place.  It  reaches  into 
the  "dark  backward  and  abysm  of  Time." 
Her  impersonations  of  animals  may  show  that 
she  reaches  back  to  a  time  when  men  and  ani- 
mals understood  each  other's  speech.  They 
suggest  an  oriental  origin  and  a  belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  the  human  through  the  ani- 
mal soul. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  theory  of  the 
British  origin  of  Mother  Goose,  that  animal 
impersonation  is  foreign  to  British  legendary 
lore. 

It  seems  necessary  at  starting  to  look  at 
Mother  Goose  from  two  points  of  view — as  a 
story-teller  and  as  a  maker  of  nursery  jingles. 
As  a  story-teller  she  seems  to  emerge  from  the 
mists  of  antiquity  in  medieval  France,  where 
she  was  named  Mere  I'Oye,  Her  tales  were 
told  by  the  peasant  mother  to  her  children  ga- 
thered round  the  family  hearth  and  by  the  peas- 
ant nurse  to  the  children  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  They  were  a  common  possession  of  the 
people,  and  their  origin  lay  beyond  the  ken  of 
living  men.  To  trace  the  stories  in  their  wan- 
derings would  be  to  read  the  history  of  the  mi- 
grations of  man.  Some  authorities  claim  that 
the  fairy  stories  of  Mere  I'Oye  were  Keltic  in 
origin  and  that  they  belong  to  the  legends  of 
the  race  that  peopled  alike  the  British  Isles 
and  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Others  deny  them 
such  a  rude  and  ancient  origin  and  claim  that 
they  are  the  flower  of  Romance  poetry. 

In  later  historic  times  Mere  I'Oye  emerged 
from  the  chimney  corner  in  which  she  spun 
her  yarn  at  the  wheel  and  related  her  stories 
age  after  age,  and  was  taken  to  the  French 
Court  and  presented  to  many  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  to  be  sure  knew  her  quite  well 
in  spite  of  her  court  costume,  although  they 
pretended  never  to  have  met  before  the  distin- 
guished stranger.    Monsieur  Charles  Perrault, 


a  be-wigged  and  ruffled  gentleman  of  literary 
tastes,  was  her  sponsor  and  selected  and  had 
printed  such  of  her  tales  as  he  judged  fit  for 
polite  ears.  We  know  them  all — Cinderella — 
Riquet  of  the  Tuft — Tom  Thumb — the  Fairy 
Godmother — the  lovely  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the 
Wood — and  best  of  all,  the  resourceful  and 
dashing  Puss  in  Boots.  That  the  new  courtly 
Mere  I'Oye  crossed  the  English  Channel  goes 
without  saying  and  also  that  she  became  na- 
tionalized in  English  and  presently  in  English 
overseas  colonies,  becoming  our  own  familiar 
Mother  Goose.  So  much  for  the  fairy  tales. 
The  Mother  Goose  of  the  Melodies  appears  to 
have  had  a  purely  British  origin. 

The  collection  of  jingles  which  first  appear- 
ed in  England  and  was  reproduced  in  the  Col- 
onies at  Boston,  bears  the  impress  of  a  literary 
hand,  in  its  composition.  Along  with  the  home- 
ly rhymes  suitable  for  the  little  world  of  child- 
hood, are  some  of  older  theme — for  instance, 
"There  was  a  Little  Man,  and  he  loved  a  Little 
Maid,  and  he  said,  'Little  Maid,  will  you  wed, 
wed,  wed?'  The  Little  Maid's  cynical  reply, 
'Will  the  Love  that  you're  so  rich  in,  light  the 
fire  in  the  kitchen.  And  the  little  God  of  Love 
turn  the  Spit,  Spit,  Spit?'  is  clearly  not  the 
reply  that  little  Nannie  Netticoat  or  Little  Miss 
Muffet  would  have  made.  Also  the  collection 
includes  a  number  of  Shakespeare's  lyrics  or, 
as  they  are  stylled,  Lullabies.  Probably  Gold- 
smith had  a  hand  in  the  selection  and  composi- 
tion of  some  of  the  Rhymes. 

Some  of  the  Jingles  are  explained  as  having 
a  political  significance,  and  as  having  been  in  a 
way  originally  Lampoons.  There  is  the  "Old 
Woman  Tossed  up  in  a  Basket,"  who  carried  a 
broom  wherewith  to  sweep  the  sky.  This  ribald 
song  was  composed  in  ridicule  of  Henry  the 
Fifth's  preparations  to  invade  France  with  a 
little  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  it  was 
set  to  the  marching  tune  which  the  King  hjm- 
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self  composed  for  his  little  array.  After  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  and  the  marriage  of  the 
English  King  with  the  Princess  of  France,  the 
lampooners  changed  their  words,  if  not  their 
tune,  and  declared  that  English  Harry  "could 
pluck  a  hair  frora  tlie  pale  faced  moon  and  lead 
round  by  the  tootli  on  old  baboon." 

"I  met  an  old  man  who  wouldn't  say  his  pray- 
ers, 

I  took  him  by  the  left  leg  and  threw  him 
down  stairs," 

alludes  ito  religious  persecution.  The  Lady 
who  rode  the  Cock  Horse  to  Banbury 
Cross  was  Queen  "Elizabeth  reviewing  her 
army  gathered  to  repel  the  Spanish  Arma- 
da. She  rode  a  white  palfrey  and  wore  a  spark- 
ling array  of  crown  jewels.  Also  Little  Jack 
Horner  and  Mary  Quite  Contrairy  had  a  famous 
political  origin.  And  there  is  the  rhyme  of 
Robin  and  Richard  the  two  merry  men,  Who 
lay  in  their  bed  till  the  clock  struck  ten.  They 
were  two  gay  nobles  who  became  holy  men  and 
built,  one  a  cell  and  one  a  lighthouse  on  a 
stormy  coast,  and  prayed  and  kept  a  light  burn- 
ing for  all  poor  mariners.  There  are  many 
more  which  are  sirailiarly  explained. 

Some  are  classed  as  Sun  Myths.  Of  these 
are  the  "Four  and  Twenty  Blackbirds  baked 
in  a  Pie."  The  birds  sing  when  the  Pie  is 
opened — that  is  when  the  sun  rises — the  lid 
of  darkness  is  lifted  and  the  Kingly  Sun  comes 
forth.  The  (House  th^i  Jae^  Built  resembles 
a  sort  of  rhymed  histQxy  which  is  part  of  the 
Hebrew  ritual  and,  a^.  VChad  Gadya,"  is  year- 
ly recited.  It  begins— "a  Kid — a  Kid —  my 
Father  bought  for  10  pieces  of  Silver.  This  is 
the  stick  that  beat  the  kid  that  my  father 
bought  for  10  pieces  of  silver.  This  is  the  fire 
that  burnt  the  stick  that  beat  the  kid  that 
my  father  bought  for  10  pieces  of  silver.  This 
is  the  water  that  quenched  the  fire,"  etc.,  and 
it  is  understood  to  relate  to  the  Babylonian  and 
Roman  conquests  of  Palestine  and  the  "Kid 
that  my  father  bouglit  for  10  pieces  of  silver" 
is  the  House  of  Israel.  But  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  Mother  Goose  of  the  nursery  jingles  is, 
in  the  main,  English — that  she  is  as  simple  and 


wholesome  as  the  English  rural  life  and  as  fa- 
miliar as  our  common  speech. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  philosophy  of 
Mother  Goose  is  frankly  brutal — that  it  dis- 
plays entire  indifference  to  human  suffering 
and  teaehes  not  one  lesson  of  human  pity.  In 
answer  to  this  criticism  I  have  to  say  that  the 
homely  rhymes  ^are  of  rustic  folk  living  in  days 
of  rough  sport  and  rough  handling-— that  hu- 
man misfortune  and  deformity  were  licensed 
subjects  of  mirth  and  jest  in  actual  life  and  in 
literature.  Remeraber  the  Court  Fool  and  the 
Court  Dwarf,  kept  as  butts  for  wit  and  prac- 
tical jokes.  Remember  that  Shylock  was  con- 
sidered comic  and  that  the  loss  of  his  ducats 
and  his  daughter  excited  no  pity.  Recall  how 
the  tale  of  that  simple-minded  gentleman,  Don 
Quixote,  has  V  been  laughed  at  from  cover  to 
cover.  Granting  that  Mother  Goose's  philo- 
sophy of  life  was  pitiless,  at  least  it  was  piti- 
less on  a  diminished  scale  and  set  children 
laughing  at  lesser  woes  than  amused  the  liter- 
ary grown-up  people.  One  thing  may  be  said 
in  its  favor.  It  taught  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  life  and  to  take  hard  knocks  and  dry  your 
eyes  and  laugh  at  a  fall,  as  Browning  says. 
Take  the  case  of  Jack  and  Jill.  This  pair  seems 
not  to  have  been  a  man  and  maid  or  boy  and 
girl.  They  may  have  been  simply  Jacques  and 
Gilles. — two  hobbledehoys,  probably.  They 
were  bidden  to  go  fetch  a  pail  of  water  for 
family  use.  They  went  up  a  hill  to  a  spring 
to  fill  the  pail  and  began  trying  conclusions  in 
a  wrestling  match  or  bout  of  boxing,  and 
elacques  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown — .mean- 
ing that  he  hit  his  head  hard — and  Gilles,  his 
partner  in  the  scuffle,  got  his  share  and  came 
tumbling  after.    Just  a  yokel- joke,  you  see. 

And  there  are  gentler  touches.  Witness  the 
tragedy  of  Pussy  in  the  Well.  The  innocence 
of  Puss  is)  inisisted  on  and  also  the  inexcusable- 
ness  of  the  conduct  of  Johnny  Green  in  seek- 
ing to  drown  a  little  animal  that  never  did 
liim  any  harm,  but  killed  th^  rats  in  his  father's 
barn,  ^ 

Then  take  the  portrait  of  Simple  Simon 
and  the  Pieman  and  the  picture  offered  of  Lou- 
don street  vending,  and  the  valuable  lesson 
that  if  you  haven't  the  price  you  may'nt  have 
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a  pie  or  even  a  hot  bun.  Take  also  the  case  of 
the  King  who  made  a  bag  pudding  with  his 
own  royal  hands,  and  of  the  Queen  who  next 
morning  fried  what  was  left  of  the  pudding 
for  breakfast,  thereby  giving  a  glimpse  of  do- 
mestic economy  and  food  conservation  and  a 
very  homely,  domestic  royal  pair. 


To  sum  up.  Pity  for  other  people's  trou- 
bles is  a  comparatively  modern  virtue. 

Also  it  is  claimed  that  the  reason  that  the 
British  never  know  when  they  are  hit,  but  go 
on  fighting  to  a  successful  finish,  is  that  the 
British  stock  has  been  toughened  by  its  ex- 
perience in  hard  fight  and  rough,  honest  sport. 


-^'^i^il^lV?:?^^ 


THE    LITTLE   GIRL 


I  once  knew  a  Little  Girl  who  was  a  little 
girl  many  decades  ago,  in  the  dear  old  days 
gone  by,  w'hen  dear,  prim  ladies,  widows  and 
daughters  of  clergymen,  left  with  insufficient 
means,  kept  select  boarding  and  day  schools 
for  young  ladies.  This  Little  Girl,  at  the  age 
of  three  years,  escaped  from  the  vigilance  of 
her  mother  and,  hugging  her  doll  in  her  arms, 
calmly  walked  into  the  school  near  her  home, 
kept  by  a  dear,  prim  maiden  lady  who  wore 
a  marvellous  cap  with  ribbon  strings  hanging 
down  on  either  side. 

Discipline  was  not  very  strong  in  that 
school,  for  the  Big  Girls  at  once  surrounded 
the  Little  Girl  and  made  much  of  her.  She, 
with  the  happy  unconsciousness  of  childhood, 
walked  up  and  down  the  school-room  nursing 
her  doll  until  the  classes  were  dismissed. 

The  school  mistress  'being  a  friend  of  the 
Little  Girl's  mother,  invited  her  to  come  again, 
which  she  did,  and  from  that  day  became  a  re- 
gular scholar.  The  big  girls  taught  her  her 
"A.B.  abs." 

The  Little  Girl  was  not  a  pink  of  perfection ; 
she  was  often  naughty  and  was  put  in  the  cor- 
ner with  her  face  to  the  wall.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  punishment,  but  that  naughty 
Little  Girl  was  never  happier  than  w'hen  stand- 
ing in  that  remote  corner  with  her  face  in  the 
plaster.  Industriously  those  little  fingers  work- 
ed at  the  plaster  until  the  Little  Girl  saw  hair 
mixed  with  it !  Talk  of  King  Alfred  with  his 
apple  dumpling!  Never  was  there  so  great 
a  mystery  as  the  presence  of  that  hair  in  the 


plaster!  This  served  to  puzzle  the  Little  Girl 
for  a  long  while.  She  never  thought  of  ques- 
tioning anyone  on  tlie  mystery,  but  tried  to 
work  it  out  for  herself.  The  next  time  a  child- 
ish fault  condemned  her  to  the  corner,  she  con- 
tinued to  explore  the  plaster  and  worked  at 
it  until  she  came  to  the  space  between  the 
laths. 

Ah  I  mystery  upon  mystery,  here  was  a  hole ! 
Never  did  Alice  in  Wonderland  find  a  greater 
treasure,  for  here  was  scope  for  the  imagination 
which  could  conjure  up  a  whole  world  full  of 
wonders.  Who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hole?  Here  was  the  beginning  of  a  most  won- 
derful story  about  the  people  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hole.  It  was  a  serial,  con- 
tinued each  time  the  Little  Girl  was  sent  to 
stand  in  the  corner  with  her  face  to  the  wall. 
She  was  the  happiest  little  girl  out  of  Wonder- 
land. Never  did  she  tell  of  her  precious  hole, 
nor  of  her  story.  That  was  her  very  own  little 
secret ;  and  never  did  that  dear  old  school 
mistress  find  her  picking  the  plaster,  or  the 
punishment  would  have  been  of  another  char- 
acter. 

The  dear,  prim  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a 
deceased  Anglican  clergyman,  though  to  the 
Little  Girl  she  seemed  too  old  to  have  been 
anyone's  daughter.  The  big  girls  used  to  tell 
the  most  marvellous  stories  to  the  Little  Girl 
about  the  mistress;  they  told  her  that  every 
night  she  took  off  her  hair!  Oh  horrors!  how 
it  must  have  hurt,  and  why  did  she  do  it  ?  Had 
it  been  in  these  days,  they  would  have  harrow- 
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ed  her  little  heart  further,  by  telling  her  that 
the  mistress  took  out  her  teeth,  'but  she  was 
spared. 

The  Little  Girl  had  the  run  of  the  house  and 
she  often  found  her  way  to  the  kitchen,  where 
there  was  a  kind  old  servant  (or  she  seemed 
old)  named  Charity.  Charity  made  the  most 
delicious  little  cakes  with  which  she  often  re- 
galed the  prattling  child ;  and  when  there  was 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  she  would  lift  the 
Little  Girl  to  the  top  shelf  of  a  cupboard  and 
close  the  door;  no  one  could  find  her  in  her 
safe  hiding-place. 

Does  anyone  in  these  days  remember  the 
^'Dunce's  Cap?"  More  than  once  our  Little 
Girl  was  made  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
wearing  the  Dunce's  Cap.  This  was  a  variation 
•from  the  corner  and  was  a  punishment  inflict- 
ed for  not  knowing  her  lessons.  Another  old- 
time  torture  was  the  "Liar's  Tongue,"  a  huge 
tongue  of  red  flannel  with  "Liar"  worked 
across  it  and  a  string  to  hang  it  about  tlie  neck. 
1  am  sorry  to  relate  that  at  least  once  our  Little 
Girl  was  condemned  to  wear  this  disgraceful 
emblem.  When  the  children  went  out  to  play, 
a  big  girl  compassionately  carried  the  child  in 
her  arms  with  the  awful  tongue  well  tucked  in 
between  the  two,  that  none  might  see  it. 

The  big  girls  were  looked  upon  with  great 
veneration  by  the  Little  Girl.  They  sat  be- 
hind a  row  of  desks  at  the  head  of  the  room, 


and  when  sewing  began  in  the  afternoon  they 
opened  their  work-boxes,  and  the  opened  lid 
iiid  their  faces  from  the  admiring  little  ones. 
Our  Little  Girl  used  to  think  that  nothing  would 
ever  be  so  beautiful  as  to  have  a  work-box  like 
those,  and  to  open  it  before  her  as  she  sat 
sewing.  In  her  play  she  used  to  set  something 
up  before  her  and  pretend  that  it  was  a  work- 
box  and  that  she  was  big  and  sat  sewing. 

She  was  a  lonely  Little  Girl  at  home,  be- 
ing the  only  one,  and  her  play-mates  were  in 
her  imagination,  which,  she  shared  with  every- 
one. It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  take  mere 
grown-ups  into  her  confidence ;  she  had  a  whole 
world  to  herself. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  those  old  world 
schools,  "Dames'  Schools"  they  are  called; 
but  this  Little  Girl,  before  she  was  seven  years 
of  age,  could  read  anything,  the  hardest  book 
and  longest  words,  even  poetry ;  perhaps  she 
did  not  understand  what  she  read,  but  she  could 
read  aloud  so  that  others  could  understand. 
She  could  sew,  do  "back-stitching"  and 
"chain,"  knit  the  plain  stitch  and  crochet 
edgings  and  write  very  badly.  Before  she  was 
six  years  of  age,  she  learned  for  her  task  the 
first  twenty  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  St. 
Luke.  So  the  "Dames'  Schools"  were  not  so 
bad. 

MARY  HOSKIN. 
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TRYING    IT   ON    ZENO 


List  to  me,  Zeno ! 

For  I  M^ould  pour  into  your  canine  ear 
Pearls  of  rich  eloquence,  logic  too,  as  clear 
As  yon  pellucid  brook  that  winds  its  way 
Around  the  College  Campus  in  its  play; 


My  Valedictory— yes,  now  cock  your  ears. 
Wag  your  appendage  till  it  disappears. 
Remember  him  whose  noble  name  your  bear. 
Whose  dramas  used  to  raise  the  very  hair 
Of  every  head  in  Athens,  long  ago — 


Figures  of  speech  and  periods  enough 
To  make  Demosthenes  sound  crude  and  roi^gh ; 
Beside  them.  Homer,  Cicero  and  all 
Euripedesv   and   Horace    dwindle   small. 
Then  list  ye  to  the  wisdom  of  my  tongue. 
Declaiming  truths  as  old  as  life,  yea,  and  as 
young. 


Athens,  Avhere  eloquence  was  born,  you  know. 
Dog,  give  me  the  hearing  which  my  callous 

friends, 
Preferring  to   pursue  their   childish   ends. 
Refuse.     So  hardened  they,  I  have  no  doubt 
This  moment,  clad  like  harlequins,  they  shout 
And  reckless  gambol  on  the  College  Court, 
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Fillin*]^  the  outraged  air  with  noisy  sport. 

Hush,  Zeno !  Don't  abet  them  with  your  bark, 

We've   other  matters  here, — attention!   hark! 
See  me  before  the  throng  admiring  stand, 
My  head  erect,  a  scroll  within  my  hand. 

Shame  on  you  Beastie,  do  not  whine  like  that! 

Where  is  your  soul,  Dog?  Chasing  some  stray 
cat? 

Listen,  I  say!— 

Valedictory.     ''These   precious  student  years 
Now  past  and  gone,  when  at  the  fount  of  lore 
I  slaked  a  thirst  which  never,  never  more 
Shall  send  my  parched  mind  .  .  .  ," 

(Zeno,  the  door ! — 

There's  someone  through  the  key-hole  mocking 

me. 
Someone  with  soul  too  mean  and  small  to  see 
The  images  now  surging  through  my  soul, 
With  eyes  too  weak  to  scan  my  dazzling  goal). 

Val.    "The  parched  mind  to  drink   with  fev^- 

ered  brain 
There  where  the  Muses  all  in  classic  strain. 
Pour  out  their  rhetoric  like  honied  dew, — 
(Hist,  Zeno!  is  it  I  they  call,  or  you?) 

Val.     "  'Like  honied  dew.'  .... 
"Kind  Friends  and  Patrons  say 
Does  Gilead  yield  a  balm  like  mine  to-day? 
I  who  am  standing  at  that  junction  sweet 
Where  '  brook  and  river '  are  supposed  to  meet  ? ' ' 


.  .  .  (No,  Zeno,  not  that  carnal  kind  of  'meat'— 
We're  talking  of  imperishionable  things, 
Resume  your  seat) 

Val.    "For  have  I  steered  my  academic  barque 

Ulyssus  like,  through  deeps  and  shadows  dark; 

Past  isles  of  lotus  blooms  and  mermaids'  songs, 

I^uoyed    by    rich    hopes    of    righting   earthly 
wrongs, 

And  ...  (If  I  could  think,— stand  still  my  heart ! 

That  he'd  be  there! 

Not  that  I'd  .  .  .  no,  oh  no,  not  that  I'd  care)  — 


Val.     "Then  could  my  voice    like    some    deep- 
sounding  bell 
Spend  its  vibrations  in  one,  long,  Fare — well!" 

(The  climax,  Zeno,  do  you  mark  the  spell 
That  haunts  the  syllables  of  that  long 
'F-A-R-E-W-E-L-L  ?') 
I 

....  Say,  Zeno,  say,  does  your  unerring  nose 

Detect  an  odour  like— like— quelque  chose 

Perhaps— a  cup  of  coffee,  through  the  door? 

If  so,  why  then — 

This  Valedictory  to  the  floor! 

We'll  slake  another  kind  of  thirst,  we  two, 

Be  quick,  I  say! 

Friends,  Au  revoir! 

(Illustration  from  "Life"  Magazine). 
Ijoretto  Abbey. 

ROSE  UNDERWOOD. 
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In  compliance  with  an  earnest  request  on  the 
part  of  The  Rainbow  Editor,  the  Convener 
of  Press  submits  these  notes  on  some  of  the 
Presidents  of  thie  Alumnae,  regiretting  that 
there  are  some  gaps  in  the  list,  and  that  she 
lias  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  out- 
standing features  of  each  term  of  office.  She 
hopes  to  achieve  this  end  more  thoroughly  jji 
the  issue  Avhich  will  record  the  Silver  Jubilee 
of  the  Association.  That  event  will  occur  in 
September,  1923,  and  she  asks  the  assistance 
of  all  members  in  her  search  for  missing  data. 
Lena  Cote,  Convener  of  Press. 

1.  The  Loretto  Alumnae  Association  was 
formed  in  September,  1897,  at  Loretto  Abbey, 
Toronto,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubi- 
lee of  Loretto  in  America.  The  first  President 
was  Mrs.  McDonnell  (Emily  O'Neill)  of  Port 
Huron.  Before  the  first  election  of  officers,  she 
read  an  address  to  the  nuns  assembled  for  the 
occasion.  We  hope  to  have  a  full  account  of 
the  infancy  of  the  Association  before  its  Silver 
Jubilee  celebration  in  1923. 

2.  Second  President,  Mrs.  0 'Sullivan  (Em- 
ma Higgins).  She  held  office  during  the  years 
1902  and  1903.  Much  of  the  success  and 
growth  of  the  Association  is  due  to  her  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm  in  securing  a  large  -  member- 
ship tlius  early  in  ifc  history.  Her  genial  and 
eloquent  remarks  always  helped  to  promote 
ease  and  friendly  relations  between  the  mem- 
bers, and  her  musical  contributions  to  the  pro- 
grams will  never  be  forgotten. 


.  3.  p'hird  President^:  (Mrs.  Dwye>r  (Flor- 
ence Magee),  1904  and  1905.  During  her  term 
of  office  the  Alumnae  had  monthly  meetings, 
and  the  pupils  of  the  Abbey  provided  the  mu- 
sical numbers  on  the  programs.  Membership 
went  up  considerably,  owing  to  her  zeal  in  re- 
cruiting. A  large  successful  card  party  was 
one  of  the  activities. 

4.  Fourth  President :  (Lost  record  for  1906 
and  1907). 

5.  Fifth  President:  Mrs.  T.  P.  Phelan 
(Miss  Kate  Warde),  during  1908  and  1909. 
(Items  not  obtainable  at  date). 

6.  Sixth  President :  Miss  Lucy  Hynes — 
1910  and  1911 — was  educated  at  Loretto,  Bond 
.street,  which  was  the  Mother  House  of  Loretto 
at  that  time ;  she  was  actively  associated  with 
the  Alumnae  for  twelve  years;  two  as  Presi- 
dent, two  as  Hon.  President,  four  as  Secretary, 
and,  on  the  establishment  of  tlie  first  Loretto 
College  Scholarship,  acted  as  trustee  for  four 
years.  Golden  Jubilee  of  Rev.  M.  M.  Ignatia ; 
formation  of  Alumnae  Glee  Club;  a  series  of 
weekly  musicales  by  Prof.  Hambourg  and  as- 
sociate artists,  and  a  course  of  literary  lec- 
tures in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Club, 
were  features  of  her  term  of  office. 

7.  Seventh  President:  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Roo- 
ney  (Miss  Gormally),  1912  and  1913.  During 
her  term  of  office  the  Loretto  Scholarship  was 
established  and  First  Luncheon  held  at  close 
of  year,  which  has  now  become  an  annual 
event,  bringing  together  many  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  Abbey  and  keeping  them  in 
touch  with  the  other  members.  During  her 
term  of  office,  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  lec- 
tured and  received  a  purse  of  gold  for  the  poor 
missions  in  London. 

8.  Eighth  President:  Mrs.  Maloney,  1914 
and  1915  (Josephine  Dwyer).  Went  from  the 
Abbey  as  first  delegate  to  the  Convention  in 
Baltimore  of  the  Federated  Alumnae  in  1914. 
Her  very  sudden  death  in  November,  1920,  de- 
prived the  Alumnae  of  one  of  its  most  valued 
and  efficient  members. 
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9.,  Ninth  President :  Mrs.  Thomas  Lalor 
(Margaret  OIHearn),  1916  and  1917.  She 
celebrated  her  golden  jubilee  of  graduation 
from  Loretto  in  July,  1922;  was  pupil  of  first 
house  at  Bond  St.  and  then  at  The  Abbey.  An 
important  article  was  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tions, viz.,  that  an  annual  Mass  be  celebrated 
each  year  for  the  deceased  members  of  the 
Alumnae.  During  her  term  of  office  a  distinct 
honour  was  conferred  upon  Loretto  through 
the  effort??  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cassidy,  whose  seal  and 
crest  for  the  Federated  Alumnae  wasi  accepted 
by  that  body  as  the  best  in  the  competition. 

10.  Tenth  President :  Mrs.  Frank  McLaugli- 
lin  (Irene  Phelan),  1918  and  1919.  These  were 
years  of  strenuous  activity  and  war-time  cam- 
paigns. In  Oct.,  1918,  a  Patriotic  Bridge  was 
held,  the  returns  from  which  were  expended 
upon  the  following :  Victrola  for  Davisville 
Hospital ;  cheques  for  Western  Sanitarium ; 
St.  Mary's  Infant  Home  ;  Relief  Fund  of  France 
and  Soldiers'  Convalescent  'Home.  At  Christ- 
mas 150  well-filled  stockings  were  sent  to 
France  by  members  of  Alumnae.  The  Exe- 
cutive and  many  members  lielped  out  during 
K.  of  C.  Army  Hut  reirime  at  Arlington  Ho- 
tel, also  at  Hospital;  they  took  charge  of  a 
district  for  house  to  house  canvassing  during 
Army  Hut  Campaign  and  team  of  K.  C.  Tag 
Day.  A  Triduum  held  for  members  of  both 
St.  Joseph  and  Loretto  Alumnae  at^St.  Joseph's 
Convent,  and  spiritual  help  given  by  prayers 
of  retreatants  for  relatives  of  members,  in 
war.  Loretto  Bazaar  in  1919.  in  aid  of  which 
the  Alumnae  held  a  successful  Bridge  Party, 
from  which,  and  with  a  "home-made  table" 
at  the  Bazaar,  they  realized  nearly  $500.00. 
At  Victory  Loan  Campaign  the  Alumnae  took 
charge  of  booth  at  Union  Station  and  sold 
fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bonds.  The 
fee  of  $50.00  was  given  to  Loretto,  The  Alum- 
nae celebrated  its  coming  of  age.  in  1919  by 
a  luncheon  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  old  girls  being  present. 

11.  Eleventh  President:  Mrs.  Edmund  P. 
Kelly  (Josephine  Doherty). '1920  and  1921. 
Was   a   pupil   of  Loretto   from  her  10th  year. 


Holds  position  of  Grovernor  of  Ontario  Chap- 
ter of  I.F.C.A. ;  Convener  of  Election  Com- 
mittee of  (IW.L.,  and  Vice-Regent  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Circle  of  I.O.D.E.  During  her  term 
of  office  the  Alumnae  was  instrumental  in 
uniting  the  members  of  the  Mary  Ward  Cir- 
cle of  Loretto,  Brunswick,  to  the  Abbey  Alum- 
nae ;  entertained  tiie  Alumnae  of  College  Gra- 
duates at  Selby  to  introduce  them  and  to  fos- 
ter the  union.  She  brought  Mrs.  Devine,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canadian  Branch  of  I.F.C.A.,  to 
meet  them.  The  lecturers  during  her  terra  were 
Mr.  Lindsay  Crawford,  Mr.  Castell  Hopkins, 
Dr.  Stowe  Gullen,  noted  authority  on  women's. 
)rganizations  and  first  woman  in  Canada  who 
got  her  degree  in  medicine.  A  big  reunion 
banquet  was  held  in  June,  '21,  at  which  one 
of  the  first  seven  pupils  of  Loretto  (on  Duke 
St.),  Mrs.  De  La  Haye,  was  present  and  spoke. 

12.  Twelfth  Pre-ident:  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes 
(Anna  O'Brien)  for  1922  and  1923.  Attended 
Lore  to  in  Belleville.  She  is  Convener  of  Lo- 
cal Ev?nts  for  C.W.L.,  Toronto  Branch;  Coun- 
cillor of  Toron.to  sub-division  of  C.W.L. ;  mem- 
ber of  Edward  Kylie  Chapter  of  Daughters  of 
tlie  Empire.  On  October  the  15th  the  occasion 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  Mrs.  Hynes  presented 
Loretto  with  a  handsome  gift  of  money  in  the 
name  of  the  Alumnae,  a  gift  which  was  follow- 
ed by  a  spiritual  offering  of  prayer  recorded 
upon  a  beautifully  painted  card,  and  presented 
by  the  first  Vice-Pre-ident,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Milne. 

*  #     #     *     * 

This  is  an  important  year  in  the  history  of 
Loretto.  'It  marks  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  Toronto.  The  Loretto 
Alumnae  Association  extends  its  congratula- 
tions and  sends  fortli  a  message  of  love  and 
good  wishes  to  tlie  (Community  of  Loretto,  and 
devotion  to  its  Alma  Mater. 

*  *     *     *     * 

The   Alumnae   resumed   its   activities   after 

the  snminei-  months.     On   Tuesday,  Oct.   lOtb, 

llic  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Abbey, 

a\Irs.  James  P.  Hynes  presiding.     Plans  were 

made  for  attending  the  I.F.C.A.  Convention,  to 
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be  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Oct.  24.  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Hynes  was  elected  as  the  Delegate  from 
Loretto  Alumnae  Association.  Several  other 
members  have  signified  their  intention  of  at- 
tending in  company  with  Mrs.  Hynes.  Tea  was 
served  in  the  drawing  room,  the  tea  hostesses 
being  Mrs.  T.  Merry,  Mrs.  Harold  Hetfering 
and  Mrs.  Devaney.  Members  of  the  Executive 
and  the  girls  of  Loretto  Abbey  College  acted 
as  assistants. 

^  Jt  -1^  ^  4t 

After  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  a 
delightful  musicale  was  given  by  Miss  Lottie 
Ramsberger,  a  former  pupil  of  Loretto,  Miss 
Jean  Elmore  and  Miss  Evelyn  Lee,  A.T.C.M., 
pupils  of  the  Abbey.  We  congratulate  our 
energetic  Convener  of  Entertainment,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  J.  Lee,  on  procuring  such  artists,  and 
thereby  providing  this  additional  pleasure  to 
the  meeting. 

***** 

Mrs.  Edmund  P.  Kelly,  Hon.  Vice-President 
of  the  Alumnae,  has  been  appointed  Provincial 
Governor  of  the  I.F.C.A..  The  Alumnae  offers 
its  sincere  congratulations  and  feels  that  Mrs. 
Kelly  will  fill  the  position  perfectly. 

Congratulations  are  offered  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Vincent  McDonough  on  the  birth  of  a  baby 
girl.  Mrs.  McDonough,  as  Eileen  Clarke,  and 
a  sister  of  our  energetic  Recording  Secretary, 
is  one  of  Loretto 's  most  faithful  friends. 


Grardiner,  speaking  of  Lord  Courtney,  in 
"Pillars  of  iSoeiety,"  says:  "In  short,  he  is  a 
party  of  one.  He  has  a  wholesome  distrust  of 
popular  judgments,  like  Tolstoy,  who  fought 
for  a  cause  with  all  his  passion  while  it  was 
unpopular,  but  began  to  doubt  its  validity 
when  it  became  successful.  It  is  the  quality  of 
the  thinker  at  all  times,  the  quality  which  made 
Plato  the  critic  of  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
and  Burke,  of  the  French  iRevolution.  The 
philosopher  is  free  from  the  hypnotism  of  party 
cries  and  party  shibboleths.  But  while  happy 
to  stand  alone,  he  does  not  do  so  perversely." 


Prayrr  far  (SraJiuatPB 

Mother  of  Truthfulness, 
Look  on  this  creature 
Radiant    with   youthfulness, 
Fresh  from  her  teacher. 
Forward  she  now  must  fare 
Into  the  world  of  care ; 
Should  her  step  falter  there. 
Oh,  who  can  reach  her? 

Motlier   of  Purity, 
Guard   her  and   guide   her! 
Pledge  of  security 
Linger  beside  her ! 
Calm  in  that  eager  breast 
Motions  of  rash  unrest 
Soothe  and  sustain  her,  lest 
Evil   betide  her ! 

Thou  art   so  powerful! 
She  is  so  tender ! 
Be  thou  a  tower,  full 
Strong  to  defend  her. 
Teach  her  the  Christian  art. 
Show   her  the  nobler  part, 
Keep  her  unstained   of  heart — 
Mother,   befriend   her! 

DENIS  A.  McCarthy. 


"St.  John  outlived  all  his  friends,  and  had 
to  experience  the  dreariness  of  being  solitary. 
...  He  had  to  live  in  his  own  thoughts,  without 
familiar  friend,  with  those  only  about  him 
who  belonged  to  a  younger  generation.  Of 
Him  were  demanded  by  His  gracious  Lord,  as 
pledge  of  his  faith,  all  his  eye  loved  and  his 
heart  held  converse  with.  He  was  as  a  man 
moving  his  goods  into  a  far  country,  who  at 
intervals  and  by  portions  sends  them  before 
him,  till  his  present  abode  is  well  nigh  un- 
furnished. ' ' — Newman. 
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EXCHANGE  LETTER  FROM  LORETTO  CONVENT, 
BALLARAT,  AUSTRALIA 


Dear  Girls  of  Loretto,  Toronto: 

I  do  not  know  the  name  of  any  of  you  to 
whom  I  may  write,  so  I  am  writing  a  general 
letter,  hoping  that  one  or  more  of  you  may  be 
interested  enough  in  your  Australian  friends  to 
answer  me. 

You  will  wonder  why  you  have  not  had  an 
Australian  "Eucalyptus  Blossoms"  for  some 
years.  Well,  it  was  owing  to  war  conditions. 
We  are  so  cut  off  from  other  countries  that 
it  is  only  now  we  are  able  to  get  good  paper 
and  other  printers'  materials. 

This  year  we  shall  begin  "Blossoms"  again, 
and  we  hope  you  will  allow  us  to  print  your  let- 
ter, for  we  value  nothing  so  much  as  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  our  world-wide  Institute  of  the 
B.V.M. 

You  will  like  to  hear  a  little  about  our  Head- 
House  in  Australia,  Mary's  Mount,  from  which 
I  write.  It  is  the  Mother  House  of  our  ten 
Australian  Loretto 's.  Although  these  houses 
are  hundreds,  and  some  thousands  of  miles 
apart,  the  girls  feel  quite  at  home  when  they 
meet  girls  from  any  of  the  other  Houses  (even 
from  the  old-world  countries,  but  that  unfor- 
tunately seldom  happens). 

The  Abbey  is  built  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Wendauree,  It  has  the  Botanical  Gardens  on 
one  side  and  the  Public  Park  on  the  other.  It 
stands  on  a  height  overlooking  the  City  of  Bal- 
larat,   which    is    itself    very   picturesque.     I+s 


wide  streets  are  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees, 
evergreens  and  deciduous,  alternately.  These 
with  the  bright  street  gardens  and  a  few  good 
statues  make  Sturt  Street  noted  for  its  beauty. 

The  nearest  statue  to  us  is  that  of  Peter 
Lalor,  who  led  the  miners  in  the  Eureka  Stock- 
ade Rising,  the  scene  of  which  is  close  at  hand. 

We  have  three  tennis  courts  and  two  basket- 
ball courts  on  our  grounds,  as  well  as  a  swing 
and  a  May-pole  for  the  little  ones.  Each  year 
we  have  tennis  tournaments  and  basket-ball 
matches  with  the  other  colleges.  You  will  see 
in  the  "Blossoms"  an  account  of  this  year's 
sport. 

I  am  sure  our  lessons  are  very  much  the 
same  as  yours,  so  I  shall  write  no  more  just 
now,  but  beg  you  -to  send  me  a  description  of 
your  Convent  and  of  any  distinctive  national 
customs. 

It  will  be  better  for  you  to  address  your  let- 
ter to  "Motl^er  Superiop^-;  Loretto  Coaiventi, 
Mary's  Mount,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia," 
with  "Blossoms"  on  the  envelope.  It  will  then 
reach  me  safely.  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not 
write  earlier,  but  hope  this  will  be  in  time  to  get 
an  answer  before  our  1922  "Blossoms"  goes 
to  print. 

Please  give  my  respectful  greetings  to  your 
Mother  Superior. 

With  best  wishes  from 

MARJORIE    BANNON,    E.    de    M. 
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The  following  books  are  published  by  Ben- 
ziger  Brothers,  36-38  Barclay  St.,  New  York, 
to  whose  splendid  list  of  the  latest  Catholic 
books,  we  recommend  our  readers  most  heart- 

iiy. 

Mariquita,  a  novel  by  John  Ays-cough  (net 
$2.00,  postage  15c.).    The  vast  North  American 
Prairie  forms  the  setting  for  this  latest  story 
from  the  pen  of  one  whose  writings  have  taken 
a  very  sure  hold  upon  readers  on  botli  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.    No  one  has  ever  disputed  his 
ability  to  grip  the  attention  and  challenge  the 
admiration  of  the  reading  public.     The  plot  of 
"Mariquita"  is  slight  and  the  characters  few, 
but  that   does  not  lessen  its  appeal  to   those 
who  see  in  it  a  vivid  presentation  of  Western 
life,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  humanity 
at  large.     The  principle  interest  circles  around 
the  lieroine,  Mariquita,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  convent,  and  whose  vocation  to  a  reli- 
gious life  is  strongly  drawing  her,  in  spite  of 
surroundings  alien  to  lier  aspirations.  She  has  to 
encounter  the  stubborn  opposition  of  her  father, 
a  Mexican  by  birth,  who  inherits  the  idea  that 
the  disposal  of  his  daughter  is  as  much  his  own 
business  as  the  sale  of  his.  cattle  or  his  ranch. 
Without    violating   any   filial    obligations,    the 
convent-bred  girl  asserts  the  captaincy  of  her 
own  soul,  and  after  a  period  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  trial   she   even   succeeds  in  recalling 
this  son  of  the  Church  to  a  sense  of  his  long 
neglected  duty,  at  the  same  time  gaining  her 
own  ends.     The  presence  of  a  young  English- 
man on  her  father's  ranch  offers  the  more  su'b- 
tle   opposition  involved  in  a  romance ;  but  a 
frank  comradeship  is  soon  establislied  between 
the  two   which,  on  the  part  of  the  would-'be 
ftuitor  leads  to  a  manly  renouncement  of  hope. 
The  Englishman,  himself  a  Catholic,  acknow- 
ledges the  higher  claim  upon  Mariquita 's  af- 
fections, and  is  even  present  when  she  is  re- 
ceived into  tlie  Carmelite  cloister.     Quite  na- 
turally she  greets  him  with  her  other  friends 
after  the  ceremony  and  prevents  anything  like 


a  dramatic  scene  by  assuring  him  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  sad  about  when  one  has  been 
allowed  to  do  the  one  thing  one  has  always 
wanted  to  do  .  .  .  "Not  when  it  is  a  great,  good 
thing  like  this,"  he  replies. 

Average  Cabins,  by  Isabel  Clarke  (net  $2.00, 
postage  15c.).  If  the  author's  reputation  were 
not  an  established  one,  founded  on  the  score 
or  more  of  excellent  novels  that  have  come 
from  her  pen,  she  could  easily  claim  a  promin- 
ent place  among  Catholic  fiction  writers  on  the 
head  of  this  last  powerfully  written  book.  The 
title,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  little  cryptic 
to  those  unfamiliar  with  Browning's  lines, 
quoted  on  the  title  page : 

"We   mortals   cross  the   ocean   of  this   world 
Each  in  his  average  cabin  of  a  life, 
The  'best's  not  big,  the  worst  yields    elbow 
room, " 

But  whether  one  has  overlooked  these  lines 
or  not.  it  matters  little,  once  the  tale  begins 
to  unfold  itself.  One  does  not  try  to  discern 
the  purpose  either,  until  well  on  in  the  narra- 
tive, though  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  one  implied,  if  not  more  than  one. 
The  inviolability  of  Confession  is  one  of  them, 
and  the  crying  necessity  of  personal  freedom 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  certain  kind  of  protective 
kindness  that  exists  in  some  households,  to- 
wards a  weak  or  sickly  member,  is  another. 
There  are  some  interesting  encounters  between 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  conservative  code 
of  social  manners  and  ideals  of  the  past  age. 

The  evolution  of  the  plot,  laid  amid  the 
grandeur  of  England's  magnificent  lake  coun- 
try, reaches  its  climax  when  Denis  Lorimer, — 
story  of  his  life,  blackened  by  the  stain  of  dis- 
— to  whom  Father  John  Ponsford  in  his  char- 
ity and  zeal  for  souls,  has  given  the  asylum 
of  his  home,  falls  in  love  with  Father  John's 
young  sister,  Janet,  and  then,  suddenly  ill,  and 
apparently  at  the  point  of  death,  reveals  to 
Father  John,  in  sacramental  cofnfession  the 
bit  of  humnU  driftwood — brilliant,  unfortunate 
honour.  The  priest,  his  lips  closed  forever 
by  the  seal  of  the  confessional,  cannot  use  the 
information  he  possesises  to  save  his  sister  from 
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the  man  unworthy  of  her!  Here  is  the  prob- 
lem! Can  there  be  a  solution?  In  this  ab- 
sorbing book  Miss  Clarke  answers  the  question 
in  her  usual,  brilliant,  soundly  Catholic  manner. 

On  the  Run.  A  juvenile,  by  Father  Finn, 
S.J.  (net  $1.00,  postage  10c.) .  This  is  an  ex- 
citing story  of  the  adventure  of  an  American 
boy  in  Ireland,  during  present  times,  told  with 
all  of  Father  Finn's  kindly  sympathy,  pathos 
and  humor,  and  of  absorbing  interest  to  both 
young  and  old.  The  publishers  have  reduced 
the  price  of  Father  Finn's  books,  so  popular 
with  boys  and  girls,  in  order  that  no  library 
will  'he  too  limited  in  funds  to  include  them  on 
its  list.  The  step  will  be  warmly  appreciated, 
and  is  likely  to  result  in  "a  run"  upon  the  pub- 
lishers. 

Values  Everlasting.  Some  Aids  to  Lift  Our 
Hearts  on  High,  is  the  second  title  of  this  new 
book  of  intimate  talks  from  the  pen  of  Father 
Garesche,  S.J.  (net  $1.25,  postage  10c.) . 
Worldliness  is  the  bane  of  modern  life.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  we  are  assailed 
with  pitiless  regularity  in  the  daily  press  with 
every  shade  and  variety  of  unholy,  irreligious 
and  pagan  views  put  forth  attractively  by 
writers  who  skilfully  conceal  their  deadly  pur- 
pose. To  counteract  this  deteriorating  influence 
we  must  stock  our  minds  frequently  with  sound 
and  authoritative  reading  that  will  render  us 
immune  against  such  attacks  and  encourage 
us  in  our  efforts  to  grow  in  holiness.  In  his 
new  book,  Father  Garesche  offers  such  a  bene- 
ficent remedy.    In  his  usually  cheery  and  brisk 


Ktyle,  he  treats  of  a  variety  of  subject.^,  point- 
ing out  the  reasonableness  a.nd  advantages  of 
the  aids  given  us  in  the  Sacraments  and  devo- 
tions in  teaching  us  numerous  little  ways  of 
driving  away  unhappiness  so  that  we  may  enjoy 
that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give. 

Holy  Souls  Book,  a  complete  prayer-book 
by  Rev.  F.  X.  Lasance  (a  variety  of  bindings 
ranging  from  $1.50  to  $3.50).  This  convenient 
little  book  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  line  of 
prayer-books  we  owe  to  the  zealous  enterprise 
and  skill  of  Rev.  Fr.  Lasance.  It  contains 
many  pages  of  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory, 
the  attitude  of  the  saints  towards  the  holy 
roulo  detained  there,  besides  a  number  of  well- 
cho.->3n  devotions  for  their  deliverance,  en- 
riched with  the  indulgence  of  Mother  Church. 
There  are  four  methods  of  assisting  at  Mass, 
devotions  for  Holy  Communion  and  visits  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  fulfills  the  duty  of 
reminder,  instructor  and  helper  towards  those 
wlio  would  assist  with  their  spiritual  alms 
many  who  have  a  special  claim  upon  them.  But 
whether  there  is  a  special  claim  or  not,  the 
obligation  of  charity  rests  upon  all  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  exercise  it  in  regard  to  the 
suffering  members  of  the  Church.  Their  own 
turn  will  come  some  day,  and  the  charity  they 
will  then  receive  will  be  in  proportion  to  that 
they  have  rendered.  Send  for  a  copy  of  this 
book  and  learn  how  to  turn  your  prayers  into 
acts  of  charity  for  the  poor  souls  who  cannot 
help  themselves,  but  who  can  now,  and  will, 
after  their  release,  return  the  charity  a  hun- 
dredfold. 
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RESULTS   OF   EXAMINATIONS    IN    ARTS 
LORETTO  ABBEY  COLLEGE,  1922 


Note :  In  Pass  Courses,  candidates  in  Grade 
A  made  an  average  of  75  per  cent. ;  in  Grade  B 
60  per  cent.;  in  grade  C  50  per  cent,  or  over. 
Candidatesi  without  Grading  have  either  two 
stars  or  were  not  required  to  write  on  all  papers 
of  the  year.  Candidates  are  "starred"  in  sub- 
jects indicated  after  their  names. 

In  Honour  Courses,  Class  T.  means  75  j^er. 
cent.;  Class  II.  66  per  cent.;  Class  III.  60  per 
cent. 

Fourth  Year  Pass  Course- — Grade  B :  C.  il 
Coughlin,  K.  Lee,  E.  N.  Mackintosh.  Grade 
C :  E.  S.  Doyle,  H.  Guinane,  M.  A.  Henry,  M. 
A.  O'Donnell,  T.  Longeway  (Ethics).  Aegro- 
tat :     M.  Hannan. 

Honour  Courses — English  and  History  III. 
Class:    E.  McGrath. 

Modern  Languages — III.  Class,  A.  K.  Mul- 
lett. 

Third  Year,  Pass  Course — Grade  B:  E.  M. 
Dawson,  V.  Gibbs,  A.  Hannan  (Chem.).  Grade 
C :  L.  Gibbons,  A.  Hughes,  D.  Legree,  M.  Don- 
nell.  Without  Grading:  E.  Ducharme  (Eng. 
and  Math.),  M.  Ryan  (English  and  Frencli). 
Aegrotat:    M.  Pickett  (Latin). 

Honour  Courses — Modern  Language,  II. 
Class:  E.  Gravelle,  C.  Wood  (Philos.).  III. 
Class:  M.  Kelly.  English  and  History,  II. 
Class:     M.  Mallon. 

Second  Year,  Pass  Course. — Grade  B :  M. 
Campbell  (Math.),  G.  A.  Coffee,  A.  C.  Pineau, 
M.  Roach.  Grade  C:  E.  C.  Dunnigan 
(Science),  K.  O'Neill.  Eng.  and  Hist.:  HI. 
Class,  E.    Irvine. 

First  Year,  Pass  Course. — Grade  B :  M.  L. 
Booth,  M.  Carroll.     Grade  C:    M.  Brayley,  C. 


Hannan  (Latin),  K.  Hicky,  C.  James  (Math.), 
K.  McGovern,  V.  Michell  (Eng.),  J.  Power,  C. 
Yates.  Without  Grading:  W.  Dwan  (Lat. 
Span.),  H.  Dwyer  (Eng.),  C.  M.  Le  Bel,  H. 
McDonnell   (Lat.  and  Math.). 

Honour  Courses. — Moderns:  II.  Class  N. 
Kingsley,  D.  Fleury,  A.  T.  Hayes,  C.  Blanchard. 
Eng.  and  Hist.:  IIL  Class,  E.  Kastner,  Below 
Line,  Efl  Murphy. 

PRIZE  LIST. 

Fourth  Year.— The  Dockery  Prize  in  Eng- 
lish, C,  E.  Coughlin. 

Second  Year— Prize  in  Pass  English,  M. 
Campbell. 

First  Year.— Knights  of  Columbus  Scholar- 
ship :  M.  Carroll. 


DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATION  RE- 
SULTS OBTAINED  BY  LORETTO 
PUPILS,   1922. 

Loretto  Abbey  Boarding  School. 

Note:  The  first  figure  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  which  obtained  Honour  marks. 
The  second  figure  indicates  the  number  of  sub- 
jects which  obtained  Pass  marks. 

Middle  School— M.  Burdette  3—4,  M.  Rou- 
leau 1—2,  A.  Jones  3—3,  A.  Lee  3—2,  F. 
Kidner  4—2,  C.  Carroll  3—1,  N.  Teahan  2—4, 
C.  Moore  1—3,  M.  Staley  —3,  M.  McDevitt 
3—3,  G.  Keenan  2—1. 

Lower  School— K.  Burney  —2,  E.  Cleal  —2, 
M.  Daley  1—5,  M.  Dods  3—5,  V.  Harris  5—2, 
M.  Benson  —1,  M.  Roque  1—4,  H.  Ryan  —1, 
M.  Thompson  —2,  M.  Trainor  2—2,  M,  McDon- 
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old  5—2,  T.  MeAneny  —3,  M.  Milne  5—2,  P. 
Milne  5—2,  E.  Monjeau  2—1,  C.  Moore  3—,  M. 
Murphy  2—,  M.  Goldring  — 1. 

Prize  List. 

1.  Papal  Medal  for  Church  History,  Nora 
Teahan. 

2.  Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  pre- 
sented by  Most  Rev.  Neil  McNeil,  Agnes  Lee. 

3.  Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  in 
Intermediate  Department,  presented  by  Very 
Rev.  Edward  Walsh,  C.SS.R.,  Marion  Patter- 
son. 

4.  Bronze  Medal  for  English  Literature  pre- 
sented by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
Nora  Teahan. 

5.  Gold  Medal  for  Fidelity  to  Duty,  present- 
ed by  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Kidd  of  St.  Augustine's 
Seminary,  Mildred  Staley. 

6.  The  Eugene  O'Keefe  Medal  for  Mathema- 
tics, Marguerite  Rouleau. 

7.  The  Gertrude  Foy  Gold  Medal  for  Eng- 
lish Prose,  Florence  Kidner. 

8.  Silver  Medal  for  Proficiency  in  Second 
Form,  Viola  Harris. 

9.  Silver  Medal  for  Proficiency  in  First 
Form,  Viola  Harris. 

9.  Silver  Medal  for  Profiiciency  in  First 
Form,  Winnifred  Gauthier. 


LORETTO   DAY  SCHOOL,   BRUNSWICK 
AVENUE. 

(For  explanation  of  markings  see  note  at  head) 

Middle  School. 

K.  Barthelmes  4—3,  A.  Blanchard  3—,  K. 
Briggs  5—2,  M.  Burcher  9—3,  M.  Burns  1—2, 
M.  Cain  3 — 6,  E.  Danaher  5—6,  D.  Dawson 
— 1,  M.  Dempsey  5 — 5,  R.  Donovan  1 — 1,  H. 
Duffy  5—2,  I.  Dwyer  2—5,  M.  Eckardt  2—,  M. 
Finnigan  1—3,  M.  Fitzpatrick  2—1,  M.  Flana- 


gan 1—10,  G.Garney  1—1,  R.  Gunning  —11, 
T.  Howell  8—4,  A.  Kelly  2—1,  H.  Kerr  9—3, 
M.  Lamb  3—,  N.  Latchford  —3,  N.  Lavelle 
2—5,  M.  Long  1—2,  T.  Lynch  —3,  E.  McDon- 
nell 3—1,  H.  Murrode  2—1,  E.  Northcott  2—1, 

D.  O'Connell  1—1,  E.  Nasmitli  7—5,  D.  0 'Gor- 
man 1—  M.  O'Neill  2—1,  H.  O'Neill  —3,  R. 
Patterson  3—5,  M.  Robertson  2—2,  D.  Schwahn 
3—,  M.  Sharpe  4—4,  R.  Silvester  8—4,  D.  Sul- 
livan 12—,  R.  Thompson  5—5,  M.  Woods  —1, 

E.  Tierney  1—1,  A.  Ware  — ]. 

Lower  School. 

H.  Baker  1—,  M.  Bell  2—1,  P.  Bender  —2, 
M.  Bolger  5—3,  E.  Brennan  1—6,  E.  Canning 
1—4,  R.  Colleran  —2,  J.  Carmichael  1—1,  AT. 
Cruise  —3,  I.  Curran  1—  M.  Dawson  —2,  H. 
Donovan  —2,  F.  Donovan  1—,  E.  Doyle  2—1, 
N.  Duffy  5—3,  A.  Dunn  —3,  H.  Dwyer  2—3, 
I.  Faye  1—1,  K.  Fitzpatrick  —2,  M.  Flanigan 
2—2,  H.  Fleury  3—4,  M.  Fullan  1—1,  B.  Gard- 
ner 1—1.  S.  Garney  1—1,  P.  Geary  —1,  M. 
Grout  3—1,  N.  Groupe  2—2,  M.  Heenan  —1, 
M.  Ileffernan  2—2,  11.  Hopkins  3—1,  R.  Hug- 
gins  1—7,  0.  Hyland  —2,  M.  Hynes  2—5,  A. 
Kehoe  —2,  K.  Kenny  —3,  A.  Kelly  4—4,  L 
Kenny  1—1,  D.  Kew  3—1,  E.  Kinsman  2—5, 
M.  Knowles  1—2,  M.  Lacey  1—2,  A.  Latour 
1—1,  F.  Lee  2—1,  H.  Lavelle  —2,  M.  Lavery 
Z—o,  T.  Lynch  1—6,  K.  Lyons  3—4,  S.  Mc- 
Alinden  1—2,  M.  McDougall  —2,  I.  Mayer  2—1, 
E.  McCabe  1—1,  M.  McCarnen  1—2,  M.  Mc- 
Donough  2— i,  E.  McFarland  2—2,  M.  McKit- 
trick  1—2,  K.  McLaron  —1,  E.  Meagher  2—5, 
L.  McGaffin  1—1,  I.  Miller  2—3,  G.  Moffatt 
—1,  M.  Morgan  1—2,  R.  Murphy  —2,  F.  0 'Far- 
roll  1—1,  A.  O'Shea  —1,  M.  Power  2—5,  C. 
Purtell  2—5,  K.  Quinn  1—3.  E.  Rogers  1—3, 
D.  Ryan  1—3.  F.  Ryan  —3,  M.  Seagur  3—3, 
M.  Sheedy  5—3,  M.  Smith  2—2,  Marie  Smith 
—3,  Mary  Smyth  3—1,  H.  Sullivan  1—2,  A. 
'I'anguay  — 1,  H.  Thompson  3 — 5,  K.  Tierney 
—3,  II.  Urquhart  1—1,  D.  Van  Dine  —2,  E. 
Whaites  —2,  E.  Wise  1—2,  M.  Woods  2—5. 
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LORETTO  ACADEMY,  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

(See  explanation  of  marking  at  head  of  lists). 
Middle  School. 

M.  Drago  11—1,  E.  McAndrew  5—6,  E. 
Farrell  8—4,  C.  Garmaly  7—4,  D.  Stanley 
6—4,  L.  Warren  2—3,  B.  Yates  6—3,  R.  Wil- 
licli  6—2,  R.  Stalker  3—6,  E.  Seonfietti  4—6,  E. 
('onlson  2 — 2,  E.  Dawson  5 — 3,  K.  Cullinane 
1—,  C.  Glynn  1 — 1,  D.  Rogers  1 — ,  K.  Goodrow 
2—6,  E.  Home  1—4,  F.  Glynn  2—5,  B.  Delaney 
—3,  D.  Cardinal  4—6,  M.  Startznck  —1. 

Lower  School. 

F.  Sheerin  1—3,  M.  Startznck  4—2,  M. 
Sampson  3—1,  C.  Ganter  2—3,  W.  Doney  2—3, 
I^].  Connolly  4—1,  G.  Bibby  1—3,  A.  O'Neill 
1—6,  K.  Romano  2—3,  K.  Boylan  6—3.  G.  Ma- 
loney  4—5,  E.  Drago  4—,  J.  Belt  1—8,  D.  Car- 
dinal —1,  R.  Malonf  6—3,  II.  Handley  —7,  G. 
Ilnnter  3—6,  L.  Srairii  3—5. 


LORETTO  CONVENT,  GUELPH. 

(See  explanation  of  marking  at  head  of  lists). 

Middle  School. 

C.  Barrett  2—2,  C.  Becker  4—4,  11.  Borland 
— 4,  F.  Carroll  2 — 4,  C.  Cronin  4 — 4,  S.  Dwyer 
5—5,  E.  Harbaek  3—5,  M.  McLelland  —3,  A. 
McTague  —2,  E.  Morris  2—6,  M.  Parsons  1—3, 
J.  Phelan  6 — 6,  I.  Sheridan  1 — 1,  K.  Shields 
2—6,  I.  Wright  1—3,  B.  Wynn  2—5,  L.  Littel 
5—1. 

Lower  School. 

S.  Becker  3—1,  M.  Bennett  4—4,  H.  Bor- 
land 6—2,  E.  Broliman  3—1,  J.  Cray  6—2,  S. 
Chonin  6—2,  G.  Fa  gel  2—3,  D.  Fromm  —2,  E. 
Hannan  5 — 2,  I.  Ilaniiam  — 3,  D.  Howard  2 — 2, 
A.  Hohenadel  3 — 2,  F.  Knight  4 — ,  M.  Lynch 
5—4,  L.  Meagher  3—5,  D.  McDermott  —5,  C. 
McDermott  —1,  G.  McNnlty  1—1,  H.  O'Brien 
4—4,  H.  Patrie  3—1,  H.  Radigan  1—3,  M. 
Ryan  4—4,  A.  Tone  3—1,  M.  Troy  2—2,  H. 
Walsh  4—1. 


LORETTO  ABBEY,  HAMILTON. 

(See  explanation  of  markings  at  liead  of  lists). 

Middle  School 

M.  Eckstein  6—6,  A.  Driscoll  2—10,  A. 
Ryan  —12,  H.  Nash  3—8,  V.  Filgiano  3—8, 
B.  Tilden  7—3,  H.  Stuart  1—4,  G.  Keating 
1—5,  E.  Gage  —6,  M.  Riss  5—1,  E.  Connor 
3—2,  D.  Orders  1—4,  M.  Sullivan  —6,  M.  Yal- 
don  4—1,  R.  Sullivan  1—3,  L.  Shea  1—2,  J. 
Ryan  2—2,  G.  Gatlin  1—3,  T.  Cook  2—2,  J. 
Thompson  1 — 3,  A.  Williamson  1- — 1,  D.  Ricci 
—2,  I).  Hewitt  —4,  L.  Eley  —1. 

Lower  School. 

A.  Clarke  1—6,  D.  Clarke  4—3,  A.  Dell  —4, 
M.  Evans  3-^5,  E.  Gignac  6—2,  M.  Goodrow 
2— 4„  A,,  Keating  —6,  R.  Eckstein  —5,  E.  Mc- 
Bride  4—4,  I.  Mitchell  5—3,  M.  Townsend  —2, 
J.  Townsend  —2,  C.  Angus  3—1,  M.  Baker 
.v-1,  ill.' 'Bucke  3—1,  R.  Cantini  3—1,  L.  Depew 
3—1,  H.  Fagan  2—2,  M.  Fitzpatrick  4—,  D. 
Galvin  —3,  N.  Meyer  3—1,  M.  Bailing  3—1,  H. 
Ragg  4—,  E.  Rieger  1—3,  V.  Sayer  3—1,  J. 
Stuart  2—2,  V.  Vinall  1— 2,  M.  Wooderoft  —3, 
E.  Gage  1 — 4. 


LORETTO  ACADEMY,   STRATFORD. 

(See  ex|)laiiatioii  of  markings  at  head  of  lists). 

W 
Middle  School. 

L.  Culliton  6—3,  M.  McKeown  2—3,  M.  Cas- 
selton  -1,  G.  Agroff  1—4,  C.  Schneider  2—3, 
M.  Regan  —8,  M.  Gravelle  —4*  J.  Kelly  —2, 
C.  Morris  1—1.  ,a 

Lower  School. 

M.  Atkinson  6—2,  G.  Durkin  6—2,  M.  Ham- 
ilton 3—5,  E.  Gaunt  3—5,  M.  Hamel  5—2,  M. 
Ilagarty  — 7,  M.  Casselton  — 1,  G.  Keating  ^3, 
B.  Tubman  1—2,  A.  Duncan  3—2,  M.  Writt 
1—2,  IR.  Macklin  —3,  H.  Lavelle  —3,  A.  Mur- 
phy — 4,  L.  Pettigrew  — 1,  V.  Church  3 — 2, 
M.  Burgard  3—1,  E.  Woods  3—3,  M.  Reidy 
3—5,  M.  Purcell  3—4,  G.  Morris  —3. 
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MUSIC    DEPARTMENT 


Results  of  Examinations  Conducted  by  Toronto  Conservatory 


Loretto  Abbey. 

PIANO. 

Intermediate  Grade — Honours:  Jean  El- 
more, Mary  McDevitt. 

Junior  Grade, — Honours:  Mary  Ryan,  Ce- 
cilia Harris,  Viola  Harris,  Marjorie  Dods. 

Primary  Grade — 1st  Class  Honours :  Jano 
Hicky ;  Honours :  Eileen  Lee,  Helen  Peary 
(equal), Dorothy,  Mary  Hicky. 

Elemental  Grade — 1st  Class  Honours:  Kath- 
leen Dolan. 

Introductory  Grade  —  Honours:  Norine 
Cress  well. 

SINGING. 

(Examination  for  Associate  A.T.C.M.). 

1st  Class  Honours — Marie  L.  Burns,  Ger- 
trude Brohman. 

Intermediate  Grade  — Honours:  Helen 
Sehiest. 

Elementary  Grade — Honours:  Mary  Ben- 
son. Pass :  Loretto  Galvin ;  Evelyn  Ryan, 
Bernice  Kastner;  Marguerite  Rouleau  (equal), 
Emilienne  Thibodeau. 

THEORY. 


Loretto  Abbey  Day  School. 
PIANO. 


Junior  Grade — Honours 
Pass:    Marcella  Merrode. 


Gladys  Moffatt. 


Primary  Grade — Honours  :  Xelma  Singer, 
Mary  Long,  Margaret  Fullen,  Nelda  Heintz- 
man  (equal).  Pass:  Pauline  Graham,  Nor- 
ma Groupe,  Beatrice  Moran,  Evelyn  Whaites 
(equal),  Janet  James,  Lola  Burkhardt. 

Elementary  Grade  —  1st  Class  Honours : 
Ruth  Barnes.  Honours  :  Nora  Kilgour.  Pass : 
Jean  Kilgour. 

Introductory  Grade  —  Honours :  Kathleen 
Byrne,  Mary  Callen,  Marguerite  Glionna. 
Pass:  Helen  McKee,  Marie  Nash  (equal), 
Charles  Ciceri,  Marguerite  Langevin    (equal). 


Intermediate 
Merrode. 


SINGING. 
Grade   —   Pass : 


Marcelli 


Junior  Grade — Honours :    Catherine  LeBel. 

Elementary     Grade  —  Honours:       Sheila 
Doyle.         Pass:       Annie     Alcroft,     Marcella 

Woods. 


ST.  CECILIA'S  CONVENT. 


PIANO. 


^Primary  Grade,  Rudiments— 1st  Class  Hon-  Elementary     Grade— 1st     Class     Honours: 

ours:     Kathleen  McNamara.     Pass:    Kathleen     Madeline  Burke,  Catherine  Gunning,  Georgine 
McCool,  Ursula  Colleran,  Emilienne  Thibodeau.     Henderson,  Marian  Jarvis,  Catherine  Newton, 
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Introductory  Grade  —  1st  Class  Honours: 
Jack  Carriere,  Evelyn  Athron,  Dorothy  Hamil- 
ton (equal).  Honours:  Gertrude  Newton, 
Monica  Dawson,  Mildred  McCarthy  (equal). 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 

PIANO. 

Intermediate  School  Grade — Honours:     Ca- 
tlierine  McLaughlin. 

Junior  School  Grade — Honours  :  Leah  Wer- 
theimer,  Joy  Belt. 

Primary   School   Grade — Honours:     Edith 
Goetter.     Pass :  Doris  Monro. 

Elementary  School   Grade — Honours :   Ger- 
trude Stack. 

Introductory  Grade — Honours:  Irene  Shep- 
pard. 


Loretto,  Stratford. 
PIANO. 

Junior  Grade — Pass  :    Veronica  Church. 

Primary  Grade — Honours :  Helen  Keleher. 
Pass :  Helen  Lavells,  Dolly  Mellroy,  BernLce 
Merrick  (equal),  Helen  Young,  Olive  Clarke. 
Mary  Purcell  (equal). 

Elementary  Grade — Honours  :  'Rita  Mack- 
lin,  Edna  Brown. 

Introductory  Grade  —  Honours  :  George 
Holmes.  Pass :  Eileen  Seigner,  Winifred 
Veale  (equal),  Kathleen  Dacre,  Lily  McIlroy 
(eiqual),  Marie  Giarbutt,  Thurston  Southard 
(equal).  Norma  'Hishon,  Verda  Graham. 

THEORY. 

Elementary  Grade  —  Honours :  Helen 
Young,  Dolly  Mellroy.     Pass:    Helen  Lavelle. 


Loretto,  Guelph. 

PIANO. 

Examination  for  A.T.C.M. — 1st  Class  Hon- 
ours:  Marguerite  Bush.  Pass:  Grace  Lan- 
sing. 

Intermediate  Piano — George  Knight. 

Intermediate  School  Grade — J.  Phelan,  M. 
Parsons,  J.  Cray. 

Junior  Piano — Honours:     J.  Hennessey. 

Junior  School  Grade— Ist  Class  Honours: 
H.  Peterson.  Honours:  V.  Barclay.  Pass:  S. 
Dwyer,  M.  Myers. 

Primary  Piano  —  1st  Class  Honours:  L. 
Zettel.     Pass:    D.  Markle. 

Elementary  Piano  —  1st  Class  Honours: 
Florence  Swift. 

SINGING. 

Junior— Hofiours  }|  Alma  R'uddiell.  Pass: 
M.  Pigott. 

Primary— M.   Cooke,  A.   Graesser. 

THEORY. 

Junior  Grade— 'Harmony,  Counterpoint  and 
His>tory — 1st  Class  Honours:  Marguerite  Bush. 

History,  Counterpoint — Grace  Lansing. 

Counterpoint — Mary  Keller. 

Primary  Grade — Harmony,  Rudiments — 
ls:t  Class  Honours:     Edn,a  Jackson. 

Rudiments- — Honours  :  Florence  Knight, 
Helen  O'Brien,  Annie  Becker,  Mary  Myers. 
Pass :  Margaret  Pigott. 


Loretto,  Hamilton. 

PASS. 

Examination  for  A.T.C.M. — Pass:  Nora  L 
Dell. 

Intermediate     Grade  —  Pass:        Adelaide 
Clark. 
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Junior  Grade — 1st  Class  Honours:    Dorothy 
Galvin.     Honours:     Jessie  Stuart. 

Primary   Grade — ^Honours:      Mary    J.    Sin- 
nott. 

Primary    School    Grade  —  Pass  j     Berenice 
Vinall. 

Elementary   Grade — Honours :     Bart  Sulli- 
van. 

Introductory  School  Grade — 1st  Class  Hon- 
ours:   'Howard  Cornell. 

SINGING. 

Junior  Grade — 1st  Class  Honours  :     Minnie 
Elderkin. 

Primary  Grade — Pass:     Phyllis  P.  Melody. 

THEORY. 

Intermediate    Grade — Honours:      Marie   E. 
Kennedy. 


^^^^e^ 


YOUTH. 

My  youth  was  my  old  age, 

Weary   and    long; 
I  had  too  many  cares  to 

Tliiidc   of  song. 
My   moulting   days  all   came 

When  I  was  young. 

Now,  in  life's  prime,  my  soul 

Comes  out  in  flower, 
Late,  as  with  robin,   comes 

My  singing  power; 
I  was  not  born  to  joy 

Till    this   late   hour. 

W.  H.  DAVIS. 


"Music  is  an  outward  and  earthly  economy, 
under  which  great  wonders  unknown  are  typi- 
fied :    There  are  seven  notes  in  the  scale,  make 
them  fourteen;  yet  what  a  slender  outfit  for  so 
vast   an  enterprise !     What  science  brings  so 
much  out  of  a  little?     Out  of  what  poor  ele- 
ments does  some  great  Master  in  it  create  hia 
new  world !    .Shall  we  say  that  all  this  exuber- 
ant inventiveness  is  a  mere  ingenuity  or  trick 
of  art,  like  some  game  or  fashion  of  the  day, 
without  reality,  without  meaning?    We  may  do 
so,   and  then,   perhaps,   we   shall  account   the 
science  of  theology  to  be  a  matter  of  words; 
yet,  as  there  is  a  divinity  in  the  theology  of  the 
Church,  which  those  who  feel  cannot  communi- 
cate, so  is  there  also  in  the  wonderful  creation 
of  sublimity  and  beauty  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing.    To  many  men  the  very  names  which  the 
science  employs  are  utterly  incomprehensible. 
To  speak  of  an  idea  or  a  subject  seems  to  be 
fanciful  or  trifling;  to  speak  of  the  views  it 
opens  out  to  us  to  be  childish  extravagance; 
yet  is  it  possible  that  that  inexhaustible  evolu- 
tion and  disposition  of  notes,  so  rich,  yet  so 
simple,  so  intricate,  yet  so  regulated,  so  vari- 
ous,  yet   so  majestic,   should   be   mere   sound, 
which  is  gone  and  perishes?     Can  it  be  that 
those  mysterious   stirrings   of  the  heart,   and 
keen  emotions,  and  strange  yearnings  after  we 
know  not  what,  and  awful  impressions  from, 
we  know  not  whence,  should  be  wrought  in  us 
by  what  is  unsubstantial,  and  comes  and  goes, 
and  begins  and  ends  itself?     It  is  not  so;  it 
cannot  be.     No,  they  have  escaped  from  some 
higher   sphere ;    they   are    the    outpourings    of 
eternal   harmony    in   the    medium    of   created 
sound;  they  are  echoes  from  our  Home,  they 
are  the  voice  of  angels,  or  the  Magnificat  of 
saints,  or  the  living  laws   of  Divine   Govern- 
ance, or  the  Divine  Attributes;  something  they 
are  besides  themselves,  which  we  cannot  com- 
pass, which  we  cannot  utter; — though  mortal 
man,  and  he  not  otherwise  distinguished  above 
his  fellows,  has  the  gift  of  eliciting  them."- — 
Newman. 
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GRADUATING     EXERCISES 


Loretto  Academy,  Woodlawn. 

At  the  Junior  Commencement  exercises  held 
Thursday  evening,  June  15th,,  the  following 
eighth  grade  students  were  graduated :  Miss 
Leona  Diegnan,  Frances  Hayward,  Mary  Hig- 
gins,  lone  Hines,  Helen  Holtzman,  Catherine 
King,  Dorothy  Lee,  Maxine  Marshall,  Mary 
Mosher,  Violet  McQueen,  Florence  O'Donnell, 
Thelma  Peterson,  Lillian  Rogers,  Ethel  Sheri- 
dan, Helen  Stafford,  Helen  Stanton,  Grace 
Trainor,  Helen  Webster. 

The  Shepherdess  of  Lourdes,  a  nineteenth 
century  miracle  play,  delighted  and  inspired 
a  large  and  interested  audience. 

Senior  Department. 

Amongst  the  interesting  happenings  of  gra- 
duation week  were :  The  conferences  given 
exclusively  for  the  graduating  class  on  Monday, 
Tuesiday  and  Wednesday  by  Rev.  Hilary  Do> 
wald,  O.C.C,  in  the  Academy  chapel;  the  High 
Mass  celebrated  in  St.  Cyril's  church  at  the 
request  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Aca- 
demy, for  the  deceased  members  of  the  Loretro 
Woodlawn  Community;  the  High  Mass  in  the 
Academy,  Friday  morning,  on  which  occasion 
Rev.  Fa\ther  Hilary  delivered  the  baccalaureate 
sermon.  Breakfast  was  served  in  the  dining 
hall,  after  which  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  class  '22  was  read  by  Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald, 
in  the  presence  of  Rev.  S.  Scharf,  O.C.C,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  undergraduate  class. 
The  officers  of  the  class  all  gave  short  talks, 
bidding  their  classmates  good-t)ye  and  wishing 
them  success  in  life.  The  officers  are :  Miss 
Bernice  O'Donnell,  president;  Miss  Mildred 
Sheridan,  vice-president ;  Miss  Florence  Hayes, 
secretary ;  Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald,  treasurer,  and 
Miss  Anna  Marie  Galvin,  librarian.  They  v.^ere 
selected  for  their  scholarship,  popularity  and 
interest  in  school  activities. 

Various  other  traditional  class  day  exercises 
tended  to  leave  pleasant  memories  of  this  well- 
filled  morning. 


The  Commencement  program  was  given  at 
8.15  p.m.,  the  speaker  on  this  occasion  being 
Rev.  A.  Dolan,  O.C.C,  who  set  forth  clearly 
and  convincingly  the  advantages  of  a  moral 
and  Christian  education,  obtainable  only  by 
prayer,  environment  and  Christian  instruction. 

The  memlbers  of  the  class  of  1922  are : 

Estelle  Marie  Ball, 
'Isabel  Loretto  Casey, 
Alice  Marie  Fitzgerald, 
Isabel  Veronica  Fitzgerald, 
Anna  Marie  Galvin, 
Helen  Veronica  Grady, 
Ethel  Agnes  Grannan, 
Florence  Marie  Hayes, 
Frances  Adelaide  Hillemeyer, 
Elma  Mary  Keefe, 
Mary  Margaret  McArdle, 
Leola  Agnes  McConnell, 
Margaret  Jeanne  McNally, 
Mary  Bernice  O'Donnell, 
Mary  Grace  Pollard, 
Frances  Rita  Sexton, 
Mildred  Margaret   Sheridan, 
Marion  Margaret  Walsh. 

First  state  prize  in  Irish  History  contest, 
open  to  the  Catholic  high  schools  and  academies 
of  Illinois,  was  awarded  by  the  Ladies'  Auxil- 
iary of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  to 
Miss  Bernice  O'Donnell.  Four  years'  seholar- 
sihip  for  St.  Xavier  College,  presented  by  the 
College,  awarded  to  Miss  Frances  Hillemeyer. 
Four  years'  scholarship  for  St.  Xavier  College, 
presented  by  the  college,  awarded  to  Miss  Ber- 
nice O'Donnell,  the  president  of  the  class.  One 
year  scholarship  for  Loyola  University,  award- 
ed to  Miss  Anna  Marie  Galvin.  One  year  schol- 
arship for  DePaul  University,  presented  by  the 
University,  awarded  to  Miss  Mary  McArdle. 

The  second  state  prize  in  the  Irish  history 
contest  open  to  the  grammar  grades  of  the  Ca- 
tholic schools  of  Illinois,  was  awarded  by  the 
L.A.A.O.H.  to  Miss  Grace  Trainor,  8th  grade. 
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If  I  were  the  Queen  of  China, 

Ever  so  great  and  grand, 
I'd  go  to  the  Desert  of  Gobi 

And  sit  me  down  in  the  sand, 
And  call  all  the  camels  together 

To  eat  from  my  queenly  hand. 

And  I'd  write  to  the  Queen  of  Russia 
To  drop  all  worries  and  cares 

And  pay  me  a  royal  visit 

For  the  sake  of  the  desert  airs — ; 

Away  from  friends  and  family 
And  manners  and  fuss  and  chairs. 

And  as  we'd  be  talking  we'd  notice 

A  runaway  rickshaw-man, 
Draw  up  with  a  silvery  lady 

Who  carried  an  ivory  fan: 
And  I'd  cry  to  the  Queen  of  Russia, 

"It's  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Japan  !" 

I'd  order  a  thousand  muffins 
And  a  hundred  jars  of  jam, 

And  while  we'd  be  licking  our  fingers, 
And  crying,  "How  neat  I  am!" 

We'd  see  a  big  elephant  coming, 
Conveying  the  Queen  of  Siam ! 

And  we  four  Queens  together 
Would  gossip  over  our  tea 

Till  the  moon  came  up,  and  the  camels 
Were  sleeping  peacefully! — 

There  in  the  Desert  of  Gobi, 
Those  three  Queens — and  me ! 

P.  C.  McD. 


"Learn  to  be  as  an  angel,  who  could  desoeud 
among  the  miseries  of  Bethesda  without  losing 
his  heavenly  purity  or  his  perfect  happiness. 
Gain  healing  from  the  troubled  waters.  Make 
up  your  mind  to  the  prospect  of  sustaining  a 
certain  measure  of  pain  and  trouble  in  your 
passage  through  life.  By  the  blessing  of  God 
this  will  prepare  you  for  it ;  it  will  make  you 
thoughtful  and  resigned  without  interfering 
with  your  cheerfulness." — Newman. 


THE  PRIEST'S  VOCATION. 

To  live  in  the  midst  of  the  world  without  wish- 
ing its  pleasures; 
To  be  a  member  of  each  family,  yet  belonging 

to  none; 
To  share  all  sufferings ;  to  penetrate  all  secrets ; 
To  heal  all  wounds;  to  go  from  men  to  God 

and  offer  Him  their  prayers; 
To  return  from  God  to  men  and  to  bring  pardon 

and  hope ; — 
To  have  a  heart  of  fire  for  charity,  and  a  heart 

of  bronze  for  chastity; 
To  teach  and  to  pardon,  console  and  to  bless 

always ; 
My  God  what  a  life !   And  it  is  yours,  0  Priest 

of  Jesus  Christ." 

—CHATEAUBRIAND. 


"We  are  not  sent  into  this  world  for  noth- 
ing ;  we  are  not  bo'rn  at  random ;  we  are  not 
here  ...  to  sin  when  we  have  a  mind,  and  re- 
form when  we  are  tired  of  sinning.  God  sees 
every  one  of  us ;  He  creates  every  soul.  He 
lodges  it  in  the  body,  one  by  one,  for  a  purpose. 
He  needs,  he  deigns  to  need,  every  one  of  us. 
He  has  an  end  for  each  of  us;  we  are  all  equal 
in  His  sight,  and  we  are  placed  in  our  different 
ranks  and  stations,  not  to  get  what  we  can  out 
of  them  for  ourselves,  but  to  labour  in  them 
for  Plim.  As  Christ  has  His  work,  we,  too, 
liave  ours;  as  He  rejoiced  to  do  His  work,  we 
inu«t  rejoice  in  ours  also  .  .  .  The  end  of  a  thing 
is  the  test." — Newman. 


CHRISTMAS. 

By  Father  Tabb. 

The  world  His  cradle  is, 

The    stars   His   worshippers; 

His  "peace  on  earth"  the  mother's  ki«s 
On  lips  new-pressed  to  hers. 


For  she  alone  to  Him 

In    perfect   light   appears, 

The  one  horizon  never  dim 
With   penitential  tear  . 
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IMPERIAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 

Established  1875 
HEAD    OFFICE— TORONTO. 

Capital    Authorized,    $10,000,000.       Capital    Paid    Up, 
$7,000,000.    Reserve  Fund,  $7,500,000. 

PELEG   HOWLAND,    President. 

"VV.    MOFFAT,    General    Manager. 

Savings  Department  at  all  Branches.      Interest  credited 

hali-yeav'y   at    current   rate. 

GENERAL   BANKING   BUSINESS   TRANSACTED. 

216    Branches    in    Canada. 
Use   Oni   Safety  Deposit  Boxes. 


Western   Assurance  Co. 

(lNCO:?PORATED   l8Sl) 

FIRE,     AUTOMOBILE,     MARINE,     EXPLO- 
SION,  RIOTS,    CIVIL    COMMOTIONS 
AND  STRIKES 

Losses  paid  since  organization  in 

'     1851,  over $84,000,000.00 

Head  Office:        TORONTO,  ONT. 
Corner  Scott  and  Wellington  Streets 


GOOD  WRITERS  USE 

SPROTT'S  PENS 

They    write    smoothly    and  last  longer  than  other  nibs. 
They    are    no    more    expensive     than     inferior     grades. 


BE  SATISFIED  ONLY  WITH  THE  BEST 
COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

383  Church  Street,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


RYRIE  BROS. 

LIMITED 
TORONTO,   ONTARIO 

Diamond   Merchants 
and  Silversmiths 


A  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR 
CLASS  AND  SCHOOL  PINS 


For  the  Catholic  Soldier  or  Sailor 

THE  INDESTRUCTIBLE  IDENTIFICATION  CASE 

Summons  a  priest  to  give  absolution,  if  the  bearer  is  danger- 
ously ill  or  wounded.  Officially  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 
Contains  Crucifix  and  Scapular.  All  metal,  practically  in- 
destructible. Very  handtome;  light  in  weight.  Size  2  x  3  in. 
closed.     Prices  $3  to  $10.     Write  for  Booklet. 

THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO.,  10  East  50th  Street,  New  York  City 


Dr.  Harold  J.  Murphy 


DENTIST 


Kooin  41 
2  Bloor  Street  East. 


Phone  North  5444. 
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